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Matchless for the Complexion 


Fair women, blest with Beauty’s prize— 

Whose witching charms e’en Old Time spares— 
Will tell you this: The secret lies 

Within the soap—of course its PEARS’ 

Pears' is the most economical of ail soaps. It docs not crumble after using ; it does not become 
soft. It wears to thinness of a wafer, and the thin piece may he moistened and stuck cm top of a. 
fresh cake. Used in this way not a nf soap is lost. There is no waste in Pears* Soap. It is a 

clean soap, and it is a necessity a comfort and a luxury. Pears’ is the soap that 

lasts longest, and it is M a balm ; jrts of stores sc 11 it, especially druggists; all ports 

of people use it. 
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THE POLAR ZONE. 

A Story ry John A. Hill. 

t of ray friends know buy a new ship. He had heard that I, his little 
a seafaring man, but brother John, was the best locomotive engi- 
l the salt seas, man neer in the whole world, and had come to see 
boy, for nine months and me—partly on account of relationship, but 
en days, and I know more to get my advice about buying a steam 
as much about sailing whaling-ship. Enoch knew more about 
hereinbefore mentioned whales and ships and such things than you 
seas as I ever want to. could put down in a book, but he had no 

ver so long ago, when I more idea km steam propelled a ship than I 

young and tender, I used had what a ** skiwie trieer ” was. 
to have fits of wanting to go Well, before the week was out, Enoch 
into business for myself. Along about the showed me that he was pretty well fixed in a 
front edge of the seventies, pay for “ toting” financial way, and as he had no kin but me 
people and " truck ” over the eastern rail- that be cared about, he offered me an inter- 
roads of New England was not of sufficient est in his new steam whaler, if I would go as 
plenitude to worry a man as to how he would chief engineer with her to the North Pacific, 
invest his paycheck—it was usually invested The terms were liberal and the chance a 
before he got it. One of my periodical fits good one, so it seemed, and after a good 
of wanting to go into business for myself many consultations, my wife agreed to let 
came on suddenly one day, when I got home me go for one cruise. She asked about the 
ami found another baby in the house. I was stops to be made in going around the Horn, 
right in the very worst spasms of it when and figured mentally a little after each 
my brother Enoch, whom I hadn't seen for place was named 1 believe now, she half 
seventeen years, walked in on me. expected that I would desert the ship and 

Enoch was fool enough to run away to sea walk home from one of these stops, and was 
when he was twelve years old —I suppose he figuring on the time it would take me. 
was afraid he would get the chance to do When the robins were building their nests, 
something besides whaling. We were bom the new steam whaler, “ Champion /* left 
down New Bedford way, where another boy New Bedford for parts unknown; (via the 
and myself were the only two fellows in the Horn), with the sea-siekest chief engineer 
district, for over forty years, who didn't go that ever smelt fish oil. The steam plant 
hunting whales, icebergs, foul smells, and wasn't very much - two boilers and a plain 
scurvy, up in King Frost's bailiwick, just twenty-eight by thirty-six double engine, and 
south of the Pole. any amount of hoisting rigs, blubber-boilers, 

Enoch had Wen captain and part owner of and other paraphernalia. We refitted in San 
a Pacific whaler; she had recently burned Francisco, and on a clear summer morning 

at Honolulu, and he was hack home now to turned the white-painted figure-head of the 

Copyright. 1KX8, by ihe S. S, Mt-Ci.truK Co. A1S twen^l. 
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” Champion ” toward the north and stood out 
for Behring Boa. But, white we lay at the 
mouth of the Yukon River* up in Alaska, get¬ 
ting ready for a sally into the realm of water 
above the Straits* a whaler* bourul for San 
Francisco and home, dropped anchor near 
us, the homesickness struck in on me, and 
never mind the details now—your Uncle John 
came home without any whales* and was 
mighty glad to get on the extra list of the 
old road. 

The story I want to tell* however, is an¬ 
other man's story, and it was while lying 
in the Yukon that I heard it. I was deeply 
impressed with it at the time, and meant to 
give it to the world as soon as I got home* 
for I set it all down plain then* but 1 lost 
my diary, and half forgot the story —who 
wouldn't forget a story when he had to make 
two hundred and ten miles a day on a loco¬ 
motive and had live children at home? But 
now* after twenty years, my wife turns up 
that old diary in the garret this spring while 
house-cleaning. Fred had it and an old 
Fourth-of-July cannon put away in an an¬ 
cient valise, as a boy will treasure up useless 
things. 

Under the head of October 12th, I find 
this entry: 

“ At anchor in Yukon Kiver, weather fair* 
recent heavy rains; set out packing and filed 
main-rod brasses of both engines. Settled 
with Enoch to go home on first ship bound 
south. Demented white man brought on 
board by Indians* put in my cabin.” 

In the next day’s record there appears the 


following: “ Watched beside sick man all 
night: in intervals of sanity he tells a strange 
story, which 1 will write down to-day/' 

The 14th has the following: 

** Wrote out story of stranger. See the 
back of this book/' 

And at the back of the book, written on 
paper cut from an old log of the ** Cham¬ 
pion,” is the story that now, more than 
twenty-five years later* I tell you here : 

On the evening of the 12th, I went on 
deck to smoke and think of home, after a 
hard day’s work getting the engines in shape 
for a siege. The ship was very quiet, half 
the crew being ashore, and some of the rest 
having gone in the boat with Captain Enoch 
to the ” Enchantress*’' homeward bound 
and lying about half a mile below us. I am 
glad to say that Enoch’s principal business 
aboard the “ Enchantress ” us to get me 
passage to San Francisco. I despise this 
kind of dreariness-rather be in State prison 
near the folks, 

1 sat on the rail, just abaft the slack, 
watching some natives handle their big ca¬ 
noes, when a smaller one came alongside. I 
noticed that one of the occupants lay at full 
length in the frail craft* but paid little at¬ 
tention until the canoe touched our side. 
Then the bundle of skins and Indian clothes 
bounded up, almost screamed, ” At last!” 
made a spring at the stays, missed them, 
and fell with a loud splash into the water. 

The Indians rescued him at once* and in a 
few seconds he lay like one dead on the 

deck. 1 saw at a glance 
that the stranger in Indian 
clothes was a white man 
and an Americar. 

A pretty stiff dram of 
liquor brought him to 
slightly. He opened his 
eyes, looked up at the rig¬ 
ging, and, closing his eyes* 
he murmured: ” Thank 
(iod !— Frisco—Polaria! ” 
I had him undressed and 
put him into my l>erth. 
He was shaking as with an 
ague, and when his clothes 
were off we plainly saw the 
reason—he was a skeleton, 
starving, i went on deck 
at once to make some in¬ 
quiry of the Indians about 
our strange visitor* but 
their boat was just disap¬ 
pearing in the twilight. 



M Jikf lutfUtn* rraurtf him ni umx; 
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The man gained strength, as we gave him 
nourishment in small, frequent doses, and 
talked in a disjointed way of everything 
under the sun. 1 sat with him all night* 
Toward morning he seemed to sleep longer 
at a time, and in the afternoon of yesterday 
fell into a deep slumber, from which lie did 
not waken for nearly twenty hours. 

When he did waken, he took nourishment 
in larger quantities, and then went oiF into 
another long sleep. The look of pain on his 
face lessened, a healthy glow appeared on 
his check, and he slept so soundly that I 
turned in—on 
the floor. 

1 was awake 
along in the 
small hours of 
the morning, 
and heard my 
patient stir¬ 
ring, so I got 
up and drew 
the little cur¬ 
tain over the 
bulls-eye port 
—it was al¬ 
ready day¬ 
light. I gave 
him a drink 
and a biscuit, 
and told him 
l w ould go to 
the cook’s 
galley and get 
him some 
broth, but he 
begged to 
wait until 
breakfast 
time said he 
felt refreshed, and would just nibble a sea 
biscuit. Then he ate a dozen in as many min¬ 
utes. 

** Did you take care of my pack? 1 ' he 
said eagerly, throwing his legs out of the 
berth, and looking wildly at me. 

>l Yes, it's all right; lie down and rest," 
said 1; for l thought that to cross him would 
set him off his head again, 

” Do you know that dirty old pack contains 
more treasures than the mines of Africa ? ” 

“ It don't look it, ’' I answered, and 
laughed to get him in a pleasant frame of 
mind—for I hadn't seen nor heard of his 
pack. 

“ Not for the little gold and other valu¬ 
able things, but the proofs of a discovery as 
gr^at as C olumbus marie, the discovery of a 


new continent, a new people, a new lan¬ 
guage, a new civilization, and riches beyond 
the dreams of a Solomon- ** 

Me shut his eyes for a minute, and then 
continued: “ But beyond Purgatory, through 
Death, and the other side of Hell 

Just here Enoch came in to inquire after 
his health, and sat down for a minute's 
chat. Enoch is first, last, and all the time 
captain of a whaler: he knows about whales 
and whale-huntera just as an engineer on the 
road knows every speck of scenery along the 
line, every man, and every engine. Enoch 

couldn't talk 
ten minutes 
without being 
“ reminded ” 
of an incident 
in his whaling 
life; couldn't 
meet a whale¬ 
man without 
“ yarning ** 
about the 
whale busi¬ 
ness. He lit 
his pipe and 
asked: * ‘ Been 
whaling, or 
hunting the 
North Pole?" 

1 * W ell, 
both." 

“What 
ship 7 ’ r 
“The 4 Dun¬ 
can McDon¬ 
ald.’" 

“ The -the 
1 Mcl)onald! * 
why, man, 

we counted her lost these live years; tell me 
about her, quick. Old Chuck Burrows was 
a particular friend of mine—where is he ?” 

14 Captain, Father Burrows and the 4 Dun¬ 
can McDonald + have both gone over the 
unknown ocean to the port of missing 
ships." 

“Sunk?” 

“ Aye, and crushed to atoms in a frozen 
hell,” 

Enoch looked out of the little window for 
a long time, forgot his pipe, and at last 
wiped a tear out of his eye, saving, as much 
to himself as to us: “ lleorge Burrows made 
me first mate of the first ship ho ever sailed. 
She was named for his mother, and we left 
her in the ice away up about the seventy- 
third parallel. He was made of the salt of 
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the earth a sailor and a nobleman. But he 
was a dare-devil didn't know fear and was 
always venturing where none of the rest of 
us would dare go. 11e bought the ‘ McDon¬ 
ald/ remodeled and refitted her after he got 
back from the war she was more than a 


As I was going out, a sailor came to 
the door with a fiat package, perhaps 
six inches thick and twelve or fourteen 
square, covered with a dirty piece of 
skin made from the intestines of a 
whale, which is used by the natives of 
this clime because it is light and water¬ 
proof. 

" We found this in a coil of rope, 
sir; it must belong to him. It must 
be mostly lead.” 

It was heavy, and I set it inside the 
door, remarking that here was his pre¬ 
cious pack. 

“Precious! aye, aye, sir; precious 
don't describe it. Sacred, that's the 
word. That package will cause more 
excitement in the world than the dis¬ 
covery of gold in California. This is 
the first time it's been out of my eight 
or feeling for months and months; put 
tt in the bunk here, please.” 

I went away, leaving him with his 
arms around his ** sacred " package. 

After breakfast, Enoch and I went 
to the little cabin to hear the stranger’s 
story, and I, for one, confess to a great 
deal of curiosity. Our visitor was swal¬ 
lowing his last bowl of coffee as we 
went in. “So you knew Captain Bur¬ 
rows and the 4 Duncan McDonald/ ” 
said he. “I/et me see, what is your 


name 

(i 


*t ** 


Alexander, captain of the 4 Cham¬ 
pion/ at your service, sir.” 

“ Alexander; you're not the first 
mate, Enoch Alexander, who sat on a 
dead whale all night, holding on to a 
lance stuff, after losing your boat and 




crew 

** The same,” 

“ Why, I’ve heard Captain Burrows 
speak of you a thousand times,” 

** But you were going to tell us about 
■ ■" the £ Duncan McDonald/ Tell us the 
whole cruise from stem to stem,” 

” Let's see* where shall 1 begin ?” 

“ At the very beginning,” 1 put in. 

” Well, perhaps you've noticed, and per¬ 
haps you have not, but Dm not a sailor by 
inclination or experience. I accidentally 
went out on the 1 Duncan McDonald/ How 


whaler, and I had a feeling that she would 
carrv Burrows and his crew awav for- 

w » 

ever-” 

Eight bells rung just here, an! Enoch Soft 
us, fir^t ordering breakfast for the stranger, 
and saying he would come back to hear the 
rest after breakfast. 


old would you take me to be ; ” 

” Fifty or fifty-five,” said Enoch. 

“ Tbanks. Captain, I know l must look all 
of i hat : but, ltd me see. forty-five, fifty-five, 
sixlv-live, seventy seventy what rear is 
this? ” 

*' Seventy-three/ 1 
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” Seventy-three. Well, I’m only twenty- 
eight now,” 

“ Impossible! Why, man, you're as gray 
as I am f and I’m twice that.” 

** I was bom in forty-live, just the same. 
My father was a sea captain in the old clip¬ 
per days, and a long time after. He was in 
the West India trade when the war broke 
out, and as he had been educated in the 
navy, enlisted at once. It was on one of the 
gun-boats before Vicksburg that he was 
killed, lly mother came of a well-to-do 
family of merchants, the ( larks of Boston, 
and to make a long story short—died in 
sixty-six, leaving me considerable money. 

“ An itching to travel, plenty of money, 
my majority, and no ties at home, sent me 
away from college to roam, and so one 
spring morning in sixty-seven found me 
sitting lazily in the stern of a little pleasure 
boat oif Fort Point in the Golden Gate, list¬ 
lessly watching a steam whaler come in from 
the Pacific. My boatman called my atten¬ 
tion to her, remarking that she was spick- 
and-span new, and the biggest one be ever 
saw, but I took very little notice of the ship 
until, in tacking across her wake* J noticed 
her name in gold letters across the stern — 
1 Duncan McDonald/ Now that i& my own 
name, and was my father's; and try as I 
would, I could not account for this name as 
a coincidence, common as the name might 


i 

be in the highlands of the home of my ances¬ 
tors; and before the staunch little steamer 
had gotten a mile away, I ordered the boat 
to follow her. I intended to go aboard and 
learn, if possible, something of how her 
name originated. 

I( As she swung at anchor, olf Goat Island, 
I ran my little boat alongside of her and 
asked for a rope. ‘Rope?* inquired a 
Yankee sailor, sticking his nose and a clay 
pine overboard; 1 might you be wantin' to 
come aboard ?' 

“ * Yes. 1 want to see the captain!' 

** ‘Well, the cap'on's jest gone ashore; 
his gig is yonder now, enemost to the 
landin'. You come out this evenin’. The 
eap'en's particular about strangers, but he's 
always to home of an evenin'/ 
if * Who's this boat named after? ’ 

“ * The Lord knows, stranger; I don't. 
But I reckon the cap'cn ken tell; he built her/ 
** I left word that I would cab in the even¬ 
ing, and at eight o’clock was alongside 
again. This time I was assisted on board 
and shown to the door of the captain's 
cabin; the sailor knocked and went away. 
It was a full minute I stood there before the 
knock was answered, and then from the in¬ 
side, in a voice like the roar of a bull, came 
the call; * Well, come in!' 

“I opened the door on a scene I shall 
never forget. A bright light swung from 







tb* I suffix ;iv>^, htA nrsUr it ftat a giant 
vf %u* m-'a CsifAam iforr/m** Ife had 
>b#; indox r>fj^r at hU right hand rating 
A*»f th* North fv^4' rjf Art irntnvw# gibber; 
th^ffKi wfcTfr many hook* about, rosiis of 
chart*, fir^rmn, imUmnwnta, clothing, and 
apparent disorder *v*?rywbere, The cabin 

mu', large, widb furnished, and had ftom^thing 
striking it. f U inked a rotand in wonder, 
without Maying a word, Captain Harrows 
wtw the IW Mb look mg man \ ever aaw Ax 
fort Ihrf-c, rtndghL, rnuse ular, with a pleas- 
fifit faro; but, I,bo koorioat, steadiest blue 
i-yo you *‘V*t aaw. JIjh hair was white, but 
Imm long Flowing board had much of the orig¬ 
inal yellow, He rnusl have boon sixty, E-ut 
for all the pliuouml fm-e and kindly cye t you 
would notice through bin board the broad, 
sipiure chin that proclaimed tho decision and 
staying fluidities of the man." 

" Thai btCeorpe [lurmwx, stranger, to the 
ifiU’i’iihi taste jusl us g.. jim n photo¬ 

graph, H ‘ broke In Mooch, 

" Well/* rnriljiiucii the Ml.mrcgnr* " he 
Ini Tim look lor a minute or two, and thou 
Hold: ' Wan II un.vlhing pariicular? 1 

" I found inv tongue then, and answered; 
+ I Im p|m yondl excuse me, sir; but I TiilIHt 
conics* d Im curiosity, I came on board out 
of riirhinlty lo 

" * Hoporter, hi«y 7 * naked the captain, 

11 1 No, air: the fuel im that. yntir ship has 
uu unusual mime* our Hint Ijileroslu me, mid 
I wiah to make mo hold us lo ask how she 
etmm In have It 


* Art patent on the aanie? ' 

" 1 OK no, bat i -* 

** * Well, young man, this ship—by the 
way, the finest whaler that was ever stuck 
together La named for a friend of mine; 
juJtt such a man as she is a ship—the best 
of them all/ 

“ “ Was he a sailor? * 

** 4 Aye, aye, sir, and such a sailor. 
Fight I w hy, man, fighting was meat and 
drink to him—— 1 

** " Was he a whaler? 1 

" ' .Vo, he waVt; but he was the best 
man i ever knew' who wa’n’t a whaler. He 
was a navy sailor, he was. and a whole ten- 
pound battery by hisselL Why, you jest ort 
Lo see him waltz hi* old tin-dad gun-boat up 
agin one of them reb forts—-jest naturally 
sheered 'em half to death before he com¬ 
menced shooting at all.* 

** * Wasn't ho killed at the attack ort 
Vicksburg? p 

41 1 Vo h, yes : you knowed him, didn't you? 
lie WfiH a 

44 4 tie was my father.' 

41 4 What ? Your father ?* yelled Captain 
burrows, jumping up and grasping both my 
hands, *<if course he was; dam my lub¬ 
berly wit that 1 couldn't see that before!' 
Tlii'ii In' hugged me as if \ was a ten-year- 
old girl, and danced around me like a ma¬ 
niac. 

** 4 Hy all the gods at once, if this don't 
seem like Providence yes, sir, old man 

Providence himself! What are you a-doin’ ? 

■* 
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When did you come out here? Where be 
you goin\ anyway?' 

“ I found my breath* and told him briefly 
how I was situated, * Old man Provi¬ 
dence has got his hand on the tiller of this 
craft or Pm a grampus! Say! do you know 
I was Mishin' and waitin’ for you? Yes* 
sir; nn more than yesterday, says 1 to my¬ 
self, Chuck Barrows, says 1. you are get- 
tin’ long too fur to the wind’ard o' sixty fur 
this here trip all to yourself. You ort to 
have young blood in this here enterprise; 
and then I just clubbed myself for being a 
lubber and not getting married young and 
havin’ raised a son that I could trust. Yes, 
sir, jest nat'rally cussed myself from stem to 
stem* and never onct thought as mebbe my 
old messmate, Duncan McDonald, might 
’a’done authin’ for his country afore that 
day at Vicks -say! I want to give you half 
this ship. Mabee I'll do the square thing 
and give you the whole of the tub yet. All 
I want is for you to go along with me on a 
voyage of discovery -be my helper, secre¬ 
tary, partner, friend anything. What de 
ye say? fcJay!' he yelled again, before I 
could answer, 1 tell ye what I'll do! Bless 
me if—if I don't adopt ye; that’s what I'll 
do* Call me pop from this out, and PU call 
you eon. Son.!’ he shouted, bringing his 
fe i down with a bang on the table* * Son! 
that’s the stuff! By the bald-headed Abra¬ 
ham, who says Chuck Burrows ain't got no 
kin? The 1 Duncan McDonald, 1 Burrows & 
Son, owners, captain, chief cook, and blub¬ 
ber cooker. And who says they ain't? 1 

14 And the old captain glared around as if 
he defied anybody and 
everybody to question 
the validity of the claims 
so excitedly made. 

44 Well, gentlemen, of 
course there Mas much 
else said and done, but 
that announcement 
stood; and to the day of 
his death I always called 
the captain Father Bur- 
rows, and he called me 
’ son,' always addressing 
me so when alone, as well 
as when in the company 
of other?, 1 went every 
day to the ship, or accom¬ 
panied Father Burrows on 
some errand into the city, 
while the boat was being 
refitted and prepared for 
a three-years' cruise. 


44 Every day the captain let me more and 
more into his plans, told me interesting 
things of the North, and explained his the¬ 
ory of the way to reach the Pole, and what 
could be found there; which fascinated me* 
Captain Burrows had spent years in the 
North, had noted that particularly open 
seasons occurred in what appeared cycles of 
a given number of years, and proposed to 
go above the eightieth parallel and wait for 
an open season. That, according to his 
figuring* would occur the following year, 

I Mas young, vigorous, and of a venture¬ 
some spirit, and entered into every detail 
with a zest that captured the heart of the 
old sailor, My education helped him greatly, 
and new books and instruments were added 
to our store for use on the trip. The crew 
knew only that we were going on a three- 
years' cruise* They had no share in the 
profits, but were paid extra big wages in 
gold, and Mere expected to go to out-of-the- 
way places and further north than usual* 
Captain Burrows and myself only knew that 
there was a brand-new twenty-foot silk flag 
rolled up in oil-skin in the cabin, and that 
Father Burrows had declared: 4 By the 
hoary-headed Nehblekenizer, I'll put them 
stars and stripes on new' land, and mighty 
near to the Pole, or start a butt a-tryingC 
44 In due course of time we were all ready, 
and the * Duncan McDonald ’ passed out of the 
(]olden Cate into the broad Pacific, drew her 
fires, and stopped her engines, reserving this 
force for a more urgent time. She spread her 
ample canvas, and stood away toward Alaska 
and the unknown and undiscovered beyond. 
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44 The days were not long for me, for they 
were full of study and anticipation. Long 
chats with the eccentric but masterful man 
whose friendship and love for my father had 
brought us together were the entertainment 
and stimulus of mv existence — a man who 
knew nothing of science, except that he was 
master of it in his own way; who knew all 
about navigation, and to whom the northern 
seas were as familiar as the contour of Bos¬ 
ton Common was to me: who had more 
stories of whaling than you could find in 
print, and better ones than can ever be 
printed, 

“ I learned first to respect, then to admire, 
and finally to love this old salt. How many 
times he told me of my father’s death, and 
how and when he had risked his life to save 
the life of Father Burrows or some of the 
rest of his men. As the days grew into 
weeks, and the weeks into months, Captain 
Burrows and myself became as one man, 

* l [ shall never forget the first Sunday at 
sea. Early in the morning I heard the cap¬ 
tain order the boatswain to pipe all hands to 
prayers, i had noticed nothing of a religious 
nature in the man, and, full of curiosity, 
went on deck with the rest. Captain Bur- 
rows took off his hat at the foot of the main¬ 
mast, and said; 

44 4 My men, this is the first Sunday we 
have all met together ; and as some of you 
are not familiar with the religious services 
on board the * Duncan McDonald/ I will 
state that, us you may have noticed, I asked 
no man about his belief when I employed him 
—l hired you to simply work this ship—but 
on Sundays it is our custom to meet here in 
friendship, man to man. Pro tea tout and 
Catholic, Mohammed an, Buddhist, Fire-wor¬ 
shiper, and pagan, and look into our own 
hearts, worshiping Cod as we know him, 
each in his own way. If any man has com¬ 
mitted any offense against his Cod, let him 
make such reparation as he thinks will ap¬ 
pease that Cod; but if any man has com¬ 
mitted an offense against his fellow-man, 
let him settle with that man now and here, 
and not worry Cod with the details. Reli¬ 
gion is goodness and justice and honesty; no 
man needs a sky-pilot to lay a course for 
him, for he alone knows where the channel, 
and the rocks, and lhe bar of his own heart- 
are look into your hearts/ 

il Captain Burrows stood with his hat in 
his hand, and bowed as if in prayer, and all 
the old tars bowed as reverently as if the 
most eloquent divine was exhorting an un¬ 
seen power in their behalf. The new men 


followed the example of the rest. It was 
just three minutes by the wheel-house clock 
before the captain straightened up and said 
1 Amen/ and the men turned away about 
their tasks. 

“ 4 Beats mumblin’ your words out of a 
book, like a Britisher/ said the captain to 
me; 4 can’t offend no man’s religion, and 
helps every one on 'em/ 

“ Long months after, I attended a burial 
service conducted in the same way—in 
silence. 

11 In due course of time we anchored in 
Norton Sound, and spent the rest of the 
winter there; and in the spring of sixty- 
eight, we worked our way north through the 
ice. We passed the seventy-fifth parallel of 
latitude on July 4th. During the summer 
we took a number of whales, storing away 
as much oil as the captain thought neces¬ 
sary, as he only wanted it for fuel and our 
needs, intending to take none home to sell 
unless we were unsuccessful in the line of 
discovery - in that event he intended to stay 
until he had a full cargo.” 

Here our entertainer gave out, and had to 
rest; and while resting he went to sleep, so 
that he did not take up his story until the 
next day. 

In the morning our guest expressed a 
desire to be taken on deck; and, dressed in 
warm sailor clothes, he rested his hand on 
my shoulder, and slowly crawled on deck 
and to a sheltered corner beside the captain’s 
cabin. Here be was bundled up; and again 
Enoch and I sat down to listen to the strange 
story of the wanderer. 

“ l hope it won't annoy you. gentlemen,” 
said he, “but l can’t settle down without 
my pack; I find myself thinking of its safety, 
Would you mind sending down for it? * r 

It was brought up, and set down beside 
him; he looked at it lovingly, slipped the 
rude strap-loop over his arm, and seemed 
ready to take up his story where he left off. 
He began; 

11 I don’t remember whether 1 told you or 
not, but one of the objects of Captain Bur¬ 
rows's trip was to settle something definite 
about the location of the magnetic pole, and 
other magnetic problems, and determine the 
cause of some of the well-known distortions 
of the magnetic needle. He had some odd, 
perhaps crude, instruments, of his own de¬ 
sign, which he had caused to be constructed 
for this purpose, and we found them very 
efficient devices in the end. Late in July, we 
found much open wider* and steamed 
steadily in a northwesterly course. We 
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would find a great field of icebergs, then 
miles of floe, and then again open water. 
The aurora was seen every evening, but it 
seemed pale and white. 

“ Captain Burrows brought the 1 Duncan 
McDonald's* head around to the west in 
open wafer, one fine day in early August, 
and cruised slowly; taking a great many ob¬ 
servations, and hunting, as he told me, for 
floating ice he was hunting for a current. 
For several days we kept in the open water, 


will go to the northern shore of this open 
water, be it one mile or one thousand, and 
there —well, hunt again/ 

“ Well, it was in September when we at last 
got to what seemed the northern shore of this 
open sea. We had to proceed very slowly, 
as there were almost daily fogs and occa¬ 
sional snow-storms; but one morning the ship 
rounded to, almost under the shadow of what 
seemed to be a giant iceberg* Captain Bur¬ 
rows came on deck, rubbing his hands in glee. 



■' ll’f pj^rv (j/tf'pi ft p jf. 1 around n -sfJtMf fifai- q/ granHt.'* 


but close to the ice, until one morning the “'Son/ said he, "that is no iceberg; 
captain ordered the ship to stand due north that's ancient ice, perpetual See, the great 
across the open sea. ice-ring palseocrystic ice, you scientific fel- 

“ He called me into his cabin, and with a lows call it* 1 saw it once before, in thirty- 
large map of the polar regions on his table, seven, when a boy ; that's it, and, son, be- 
to which he often referred, he said: 4 Son, yond that there is something. Take notice 
I've been hunting for a current; there's that that is ice; clear, glary ice* You know 
plenty of 'em in the Arctic Ocean, but the a so-called iceberg is really a snowberg; it's 
one I want ain't loafing around here* You three-fourths under water. Now, it may be 
see, son* it's currents that carries these ice- ]>ossible that, that being ice which will float 
bergs and floes south; 1 didn't tell you, but more than half out of water, the northern 
some days when we were in those floes, we currents may go under it—but I don't be- 
lost as much as we gained. We worked our lieve it* I nder or over, I am going to find 
way north through the floe, but not on the one of 'em, if it takes till doomsday*' 
surface of the globe; the floe was taking us 41 Wl- sailed west, around close to lids 
south with it. Maybe you won't believe it, great wall of ice, for two weeks, without 
but there are currents going north in this seeing any evidence of a current of any kind, 
sea; once or twice in a lifetime, a whaler until there came on a storm from the north- 
or passage-hunter returns with a story of west that drove a great deal of ice around 
being drifted north —now that's what 1 want, the great ring; but it seemed to keep rather 
i am hunting for a northern current. We clear of the great wall of ice and to go off 
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“ a tangent toward the south. The lead 
t'wml no bottom at one hundred fathoms, 
ewa within a quarter of a mile of the ice. 

it was getting late in the reason, the 
r ere ary often going down to fifteen below 
i* 1 to. and every night the aurora became 
brighter* We sailed slowly around the open 
water, and finally found a place where the 
sheer precipice of ice disappeared and the 
store sloped down to somethinglike a beach. 
Putting out a sea-anchor, the * Duncan 
McDonald* kept within a half-a-mile of this 


of five men and seven dogs. We had food 
and drink for a two weeks* trip, were well 
armed, and carried some of our instruments. 
It appeared to be five or six miles to the top 
of the mountain, but it proved more than 
thirty . We were five days in getting there, 
and did so only after a dozen adventures 
that I will tell you at another time, 

4 * We soon began to find stones and dirt 
in the ice, and before we had gone ten 
miles* found the frozen carcass of an im¬ 
mense mastodon—its great tusks only show- 



icy shore. The captain Had determined to 
land and survey the place, which far away 
back seemed to terminate in mountain peaks 
of ice. 

“That night the captain and I sat on the 
rail of our ship, talking over the plans for 
to-morrow’s expedition* when the ship 
tdowly but steadily swung around her stern to 
the mountain of ice the engines had been 
moving slowly to keep her head to the wind. 
Captain Burrows jumped to his feet in joy. 
* A current! * he shouted; t a current, and 
toward the north, too—old man Providence 
again, son; he alius takes care of his own I' 
“ Some staves were thrown overboard, 
and, Hiire enough, they floated toward the 
\rt-\ but there was no evidence of an open¬ 
ing in the mighty ring, and I remarked to 
‘a plain Burrows that the current evidently 
went under the ice. 

" J It looks like it did, son; it looks like 
it did; but if it goes under, we will go over.* 
M After we had taken a few hours of 
*|eep, the long-boat landed our little party 


ing above the level; but its huge, woolly 
body quite plainly visible in the ice. The 
ice was melting* and there were many 
streams running towards the open water. It 
was warmer as we proceeded. Dirt and 
rocks became the rule, instead of the excep¬ 
tion, and we were often obliged to go around 
a great boulder of granite. While we were 
resting, on the third day, for a bite to eat, 
one of the men took a dish, scooped up some 
sand from the bottom of the icy stream, and 
* panned ’ it out. There was gold in it: gold 
enough to pay to work the ground. About 
noon of the fifth day, we reached the summit 
of the mountain, and from there looked down 
the other side—upon a sight the like of 
which no white men had ever seen before. 

From the very summits of this icy-ring 
mountain the northern side was a sheer 
precipice of more than three thousand feet* 
and was composed of rocks, and rocks only, 
the foot of the mighty crags being washed 
by an open ocean; and this was lighted up 
by a peculiar crimson glow. Great white 
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whales sported in the waters; huge sea- 
birds hung In circles high in the air: yet 
below us, and with our glasses, we could see, 
on the rocks at the foot of the crags, seals 
and some other animals that were strange to 
os. Hut follow the line of beetling crags 
and mountain peaks where you would, the 
northern side presented a solid blank wall of 
awful rocks, in many places the summit over¬ 
hanging and the shore well under in the 
mighty shadow. Nothing that any of us had 
ever seen in nature before was so impressive, 
so awful. We started on our return, after a 
couple of hours of the awe-inspiring sight 
beyond the great ring, and for full tw r o hours 
not a man spoke. 

41 * Father Burrows, 1 said I, * what do you 
think that is back there?’ 

44 4 No man knows, my son, and it will 
devolve on you and me to name it; but we 
won’t unless we get to it and can take hack 
proofs, 1 

14 4 Do you think we could get down the 
other side? ’ 

44 4 No, 1 don't think so, and w f e seem to 
have struck it in the low r est spot in sight. 
I'd give ten years of my life if the " Duncan 
Me Donald * ’ was over there in that duck pond. 1 

114 Captain/ said Eli Jeffries, the second 
mate, 4 do you know what I’ve been thinkin’? 
I believe that ’ere w-ater we aeon is an open 


passage from the Behring side of the frozen 
ocean over agin’ some of them T ere Roosian 
straits. If we could get round to the end of 
it, we’d sail right through the great North¬ 
west Passage/ 

4 4 4 You don’t think there is land over 
there somewhere? ’ 

" 4 Nope.’ 

44 4 Didn’t take notice that the face of 
your 44 passage ft was granite or quartz rock a, 
hey? Didn’t notice all them animals and 
birds, hey?- 1 

4 4 4 Look outl ’ yelled the man ahead with 
the dog-sledge, 

11 A strange, whir ring noise was heard in 
the foggy light, that sounded over our 
heads. We all dropped to the ground, and 
the noise Increased, until a big flock of huge 
birds passed over us in rapid flight north. 
There must have been thousands of them. 
Captain Burrows brought his shot-gun to his 
shoulder and fired. There were some wild 
screams in the air, and a bird came down 
to the ice with a loud thud. It looked very 

w 

large a hundred feet away, but sight is very 
deceiving in this white country in the semi- 
darkness. We found it a species of duck, 
rather large and with gorgeous plumage* 

i( 4 (loin* north, to Eli's 44 passage ** to lay 
her eggs on the ice, 1 said the captain, half 
sarcastically. 



* 
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li We reached the ship in safety, and the 
captain and I spent long hours in trying to 
form some plan for getting beyond the great 
ice-ring, 

il 1 1f it’s warm up there, and everything 
that we've seen says it is, all this cold water 
that's going north gets warm and goes out 
some place; and rest you, son, wherever it 
goes out, there’s a hole in the ice. 1 

44 Here we were interrupted by the mate, 
who said that there were queer things going 
on overhead, and some of the sailors were 
ready to mutiny unless the return trip was 
commenced at once. Captain Burrows went 
on deck at once, and you may be sure I fol¬ 
lowed at his heels, 

" * What's wrong here? 1 demanded the 
captain, in his roaring tone, stepping into 
the midst of the crew, 

‘"A judgment against this pryhT into 
God's secrets, sir,' said an English sailor, 
in an awe-struck voice, * Look at the signs, 
sir/ pointing overhead, 

“ Captain Burrows and I both looked over 
our heads, and there saw an impressive 
sight, indeed. A vast colored map of an 
unknown world hung in the clouds over us— 
a mirage from the aurora. It looked very 
near, and was so distinct that we could dis¬ 
tinguish polar bears on the ice-crags* One 
man insisted that the mainmast almost 
tench ed one snowy peak, and most of them 
actually believed that it was an inverted part 
of some world, slowly coming down to crush 
us. Captain Burrows looked for several 
minutes before he spoke. Then he said: 
* My men, this is the grandest proof of all 
that Providence is helping us* This thing 
that you see is only a picture; it's a mirage, 
the reflection of a portion of the earth on 
the sky. Just look, and you will see that it's 
in the shape of a crescent, and we are al¬ 
most in the center of it; and, I tell you* it's 
a picture of the country just in front of us* 
See this peak? See that low place where 
we went up? There is the great wall we 
saw, the open sea beyond it, and, bless me, if 
it don't look like something green over in 
the middle of that ocean! See, here is the 
** Duncan McDonald,” as plain as A, B, C, 
right overhead* Now, there's nothing to be 
afmkl of in that; if it's a warning, it's a 
good one—and if any one wants to go home 
to hia mother’s, and is old enough, he can 
walk ! * 

li The captain looked around, but the sail¬ 
ors were as cool as he was—they were re¬ 
assured by his honest explanation* Then he 
took me by the arm, and, pointing to the 


painting in the sky, said: * Old man Provi¬ 
dence again, son, sure as you are born; do 
you see that, lane through the great ring ? 
There’s an open, fairly straight passage to 
the inner ocean, except that it’s closed by 
about three miles of ice on our side; see it 
there, on the port side?' 

44 Yes, I could see it, but I asked Captain 
Burrows how he could account for the open 
passages beyond and the wall of ice in front; 
it was cold water going in* 

44 * It’s strange,' he answered, shading 
bis eye with his hand, and looking long at 
the dear passage, like a great canal between 
the beetling cliffs. All at once, he grasped 
my arm and said in excitement, pointing 
towards the outer end of the passage 
* Look 1' 

“As I looked at the mirage again, the 
great mass of ice in front commenced to 
slowly turn over, outwardly. 

** 4 It's an iceberg, sir, only an iceberg!' 
said the captain, excitedly, 4 and she is just 
holding that passage because the current 
keeps her up against the hole ; now, she will 
wear out some day, and then—in goes the 
“ Duncan McDonald ” [' 

“ 4 But there are others to Like its place/ 
and I pointed to three other bergs, appar¬ 
ently some twenty miles away, plainly shown 
in the sky; 4 they are the reinforcements to 
hold the passage/ 

4t 4 Locks that way, son, but by the 
great American buzzard, we’11 get in there 
somehow, if we have to blow that berg up.' 

u As we looked, the picture commenced to 
disappear, not fade, but to go off to one 
side, just as a picture leaves the screen of a 
magic lantern. Over the inner ocean there 
appeared dark clouds; but this part was vis¬ 
ible last, and the clouds seemed to break at 
the last moment, and a white city, set in 
green fields and forests, w as visible for an 
instant, a great golden dome in the center 
remaining in view after the rest of the city 
was Invisible* 

A rainbow of promise, son/ said the 
captain * 

44 1 looked around* The others had grown 
tired of looking, and were gone* Captain 
Burrows and myself were the only ones that 
saw the city, 

44 We got under way for an hour, and then 
stood by near the berg until eight bells the 
next morning; but you must remember it 
was half dark all the time up there then. 
While Captain Burrows and myself were at 
breakfast, he cudgeled his brains over ways 
and means for moving that ice, or prevent- 
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mg other bergs from taking its place. 
When we went on deck, our berg was some 
distance from the mouth of the passage, and 
steadily floating away. Captain Burrows 
steamed the ship cautiously up toward the 
passage ; there was a steady current coming 
out. 

*' * 1 reckon/ said Eli Jeffries, * they must 
have a six-months* ebb and flow up In that 
ocean/ 

“ * If that's the case/ said Captain Bur¬ 
rows, 4 the sooner we get in, the better; * and 
he ordered the * Duncan McDonald J into the 
breach in the world of ice, 

“ Gentlemen, suffice it to say that we 
found that passage perfectly clear, and 
wider as we proceeded. This we did slowly, 
keeping the lead going constantly. The 
first mate reported the needle of the com¬ 
pass working curiously, dipping dowm hard, 
and sparking something he had never seen. 
Captain Burrows only said: 1 Let her 

spark! * 

** As we approached the inner ocean, as 
we called it, the passage was narrow; it be¬ 
came very dark and the waters roared 
ahead. I feared a fall or rapid, but the 
1 Duncan McDonald 1 could not turn back. 


The noise was only the surf on the great 
crags within. As the ship passed out into 
the open sea beyond, the needle of the com¬ 
pass turned clear around and pointed back, 
' Do you know, son/ said Captain Burrows, 
1 that I believe the so-called magnetic pole is 
a great ring around the true Pole, and that 
we just passed it there? The whole inside 
of this mountain looks to me like rusted iron 
instead of stone, anyhow/ ■ 1 

Here our story-teller rested and dozed for 
a few minutes; then rousing up, he said: 
** III tell you the rest to-morrow; yes, to¬ 
morrow; I'm tired now. To-morrow Fll 
tell you about a wonderful country; wonder¬ 
ful cities; wonderful people! 1*11 show you 
solar pictures such as you never saw, of 
scenes, places, and people you never dreamed 
of. 1 will show you implements that will 
prove that there's a country where gold is 
as common as tin at home where they 
make knives and forks and stew-pans of it! 
HI show you writing more ancient and more 
interesting than the most treasured relics in 
our Sanscrit libraries. 1*11 tell you of the 
two years 1 spent in another world. I’ll tell 
you of the precious cargo that went to the 
bottom of the frozen ocean with the staunch 
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little ship, 'Duncan McDonald’; of the 
bravest, noblest commander, and the sweet¬ 
est angel of a woman that ever breathed and 
lived and loved* I’ll tell you of my escape 
and the hell I’ve been through. To-mor¬ 
row-” 

He dozed off for a few moments again. 

“ Hut I’ve got enough in this pack to turn 
the world inside out with wonder ah, what 
a sensation it will be, what an educational 
feature I It will send out a hundred harum- 
scarum expeditions to find Polaria—but there 
are few commanders like Captain Burrows; 
he could do it, the rest of ’em will die in the 

tee* But when 1 get to Han Fran-. Say* 

Captain, how long will it take to get there* 
and how long before you start? ** 

Enoch and I exchanged glances* and Enoch 
answered; “ We waVt goin’ to ’Frisco.” 

“ Around the Horn, then?" inquired the 
stranger, sitting up. “ But you will land 
me in ’Frisco, won’t you? I can’t wait, I 
must- ** 

** We’re goin' in,” said Enoch; ** goin’ 
north, for a three-years’ cruise.” 


IH ZONE, 

" .North!” shouted the stranger, wildly* 
** Three years in that hell of ice. Three 
years! My God! North! North!” 

He was dancing around the deck like a 
maniac, trying to put his pack-loop over his 
head. Enoch went toward him, to tell him 
how he could goon Lhe 4t Enchantress*” but 
he looked wildly at him. ran forward and 
sprang out on the bowsprit* and from there 
to the jib. Enoch saw he was out of his 
mind, and ordered two sailors to bring him 
in. As they sprang on to the bow* he stood 
up and screamed: 

“No! No! No! Three years! Three 
lives! Three hells! T never-” 

One of the men reached for him here, but 
be kicked at the sailor viciously* and turning 
sidewise, sprang into the water below. 

A boat* already in the water* was manned 
instantly; but the worn-out body of another 
North Foie explorer had gone to the sands 
of the bottom where so many others have 
gone before; evidently bis heavy pack had 
held him dowm, there to guard the story it 
could tell in death as he had in life. 
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JOHN MILNE: OBSERVER OF EARTHQUAKES. 
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]\ AX EARTHQUAKE OBSERVATORY* — PLUTTIKU THE CREATE!! 

HOLLOWS HE THE SKA. 



T the very center of the 
Isle of Wight, in a little 
place called Shide, that 
moat people in England 
never heard of, lives a 
scientist who probably 
knows more about earth¬ 
quakes than any one else 
in the world—John Milne, member of learned 
societies, late professor of seismology at the 
1 T Diversity of Tokio, and a charming man into 
the bargain, His house looks dovvn upon the 
roads where the Queen drives daily while at 
Osborne, and not far distant rise the towers 
of Carisbrooke C astle, where Charles 1, was 
a prisoner. 

Here, on a quiet hill, grown over with 
old trees and banks of ivy, away from all 
rush and noise, Pro feasor Milne may be 
found, as 1 found him, working among 
strange instruments of his own devising, 
operated by clockwork and electricity, and 
possessing such sensitiveness that an earth¬ 


quake shock in Borneo will set them swing¬ 
ing for hours. With these wonderful pen¬ 
dulums, of which 1 shall speak presently, 
the I’rofeasor watches throbbings and quiv¬ 
erings of the earth that are unfelt by our 
unaided senses, and draws conclusions to 
serve the needs of men. 

It is Professor Milne to whom London edi¬ 
tors despatch hurrying reporters when news 
comes from Japan of another earthquake 
calamity, and he usually corrects their in¬ 
formation -as in June, 1896, when Shide 
was besieged by newspaper men. 

“ This earthquake happened on the 17th,” 
said they, and the whole eastern coast of 
Japan was overwhelmed with tidal waves, 
and 30,(XX) lives were lost/’ 

“ That last is very probable,” answered 
the Professor, “ but the earthquake hap¬ 
pened on the 15th, not on the 17th;” and 
then he gave them the exact hour arid minute 
when the shocks began and ended, 

** But our cables put it on the 17th.” 
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** Your cables are mistaken.” 

And. sure enough. later despatches rm 
with in forma: ion that the destructive earl h- 
qvu\e had occurred on the loth* within 
v/ a “dttute V tr.e time lYofessor Milne had 


spoiled. There hail been error of 

trarisvis^ion in the earlier despatches, 

a few months later, the newspa¬ 
pers k:i >hed cablegrams to the effect that 


: ■--> ., i be*n a severeearthquake at Kobe, 
with icrea: ir/ury to life and property. 

" V is tot erne/* said Vto feasor Milne. 


auuKe 


" 7uere may ran? been a slight e 
at k.'be, rat uothirg; that need cause alarm. “ 
Vmi me 7 tail rerorts a few weeks later 
ce" hrmed his reassuring statement. and 
s£c*w£ that the previous sectional de¬ 
spatches had teen grossly exaggerated. 

m : sa r V. r„e ts also the man to wr,<w 
wuris carlo com tames leud arxious ear: for 
wua: ho fstyg often nte-ans thousands of 
reevi< to v>~. Farit in January, l SlvS, it 
■c^ c^otilV re rented that %w# West Indian 
ca. W tad br.krn on iVoerrber SI. I>£ J 7. 

" 7tat Ss v'rcy uuvk^ly." daid ihrofessor 
M ine: “ l have a ^saaograa showing 


that these cables may have broken nt 11 .SO 
A,n. on December 2P, lsVi7, M And then 
he located the break at so many miles off 
the coast of Haiti, 

This sort of thing, which is constantly 
hapi>enin£, would look very much like magic 
if lYofessor Miine had kept his secrets lo 
himself: but he has given them freely to all 
the world, and for a year or more has been 
making even - effort, with the encourage¬ 
ment of the British Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science, to have earthquake 
observatories established at various points 
on the earth's surface, with instruments sim¬ 
ilar to his own, so that by comparison of rec- 
or is, fuller knowledge may be had of move¬ 
ments in the north's crust and changes in 
the ocean's ltd. 

And various governments. universities, 
ard learned Avieries. quick to see the impor¬ 
tance of such knowledge, have sent favora- 
tie reives, so tra: now Harvard Bui versify, 
at Cambridge. Massachusetts, has its awn 
ear: u..\r ot^semtory; Yerkes Observatory 
a: W a-’s' ivy. Wjscorssm, is expected to 
haw eae «ioniy; New Zealand h putting up 
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KAIEROAU TRACK TWISTED BY THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN IN 1891. 


two: South Africa has one, at Cape Town; 
Toronto, Panada, has one; India has three; 
Japan has one; Mauritius has one; South 
America has one, in Argentina; Beirout, in 
Syria, is in correspondence for one, and so 
also is Liberia. 

In short, there seems to be little doubt 
that within a few months no fewer than 
twenty of these seismic stations will be in 
operation in different parts of the globe, 
all equipped with the Milne instruments, and 
all in regular communication with the head, 
or central, station at Shide. It is taken as 
certain that a comparison of records from 
all these earthquake observatories will make 
it impossible for an important seismic dis¬ 
turbance to occur anywhere, whether on land 
nr under the sea, without its precise loca¬ 
tion being immediately knowm, as well as all 
essential facts regarding it. And when it 
is borne in mind that at present seventy-five 
per cent, of the whole number of earth¬ 
quakes occur in the bed of the ocean, the 
value of such statistics to cable companies 
land what country is not interested in the 
proper working of ocean cables?) is at onco 
apparent. 


Twice, for instance, it has happened in 
Australia (in 1880 and 1888) that the whole 
island has been thrown into excitement and 
alarm, the reserves called out, and other 
measures taken, because the sudden breaking 
of cable connections with the outside world 
has led to the belief that military operations 
against the country w F ere preparing by some 
foreign power. A Milne pendulum at Syd¬ 
ney or Adelaide would have made it plain in 
a moment that the w hole trouble was due to 
a submarine earthquake occurring at such a 
time and such a place. As it was, Austra¬ 
lia had to wait in a fever of suspense (in one 
case there was a delay of nineteen days) 
until steamers arriving brought assurances 
that neither Russia nor any other possibly 
unfriendly power had begun hostilities by 
tearing up the cables. 

PROFESSOR MILNE'S LIFE AND EXPERIMENTS 

IN JAPAN. 

Before explaining the workings of these 
wonderful seismic instruments which are to 
do the world such famous service, 1 will tell 
how' it happened that Professor Milne be- 
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came a student of earthquake; for, unlike matter-of-fact tone and with scarcely any 
poetry, seismology is not a career that men prelude. 

are born to. In the Professor’s own words: Milne was fairly at a loss for words; he 

" It was Japan that did il T and that famous was barely twenty-one, and had but small 
cable-laying American, lyrus Field/ 1 Mr. experience in business matters. Finally he 
Field heard of Milne back in the seventies, managed to ask about compensation, 
when Lho young Jencashireman had just tin- “ There will be no trouble on that point,” 
ished his studies at King’s (’ollege, London, said Mr. Field; you can leave a memo- 
and the School of Mines, and was casting random on Monday of what you want for 
about him for such work as the world might your services; 1 dare say it will be satisfac^ 
have for him to do. He had no more idea tory. The point is now, can you sail on 
then of becoming an earthquake specialist Tuesday 7 ” 

in Japan than he had of hunting pigs In That was Friday* and Milne pointed out 
Borneo, Yet he lived to do both. Mr. that the shops closed early on Saturdays* 
Field had inquired at the School of Mines and on Sunday he could get nothing, so he 
for a bright, competent young man who was uncertain whether he could be ready in 
could go out to Newfoundland in the ser~ time, 

vice of the cable company and locate some At this, Mr. Field leaned forward on his 
coal fields for them. Milne was selected, desk, and said, with a look half serious* 
and told to report at a certain ollice in the half quizzical, that Milne never forgot; “ My 
city. young friend, I suppose you have read that 

“I am glad to see you, sir,” said the the world was made in six days. Now do 
millionaire, when Milne was shown in, ” We you mean to tell me that, if this whole world 
want to know if you can sail for Newfound- was made in six days, you can’t get together 
land on Tuesday next ? ” This in the most the few things you need in four 7 ” 
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Milne was client a moment, and then said: 
** HI be ready, air, on Tuesday,” And so 
he* sailed for Newfoundland- and what he 
did there is a separate chapter. Hut it was 
all to hia credit, for soon came an offer from 
the Japanese Government, intent upon get¬ 
ting the best brains in Europe to assist in 
the nation's development, inviting Milne to 
join its service, at a handsome salary, in the 
department of mines and public works, 

So it came about, twenty-five years ago, 
that this young Englishman took up his 
abode in Tokio, and in due course turned 
his attention to earthquakes, -This happens 
quite naturally when one finds oneself in a 
country where there are two or three earth¬ 
quakes a day on an average, counting small 
and large, throughout the year, and where 
in many instances a single one of these earth¬ 
quakes has been a more serious matter to 
Japan in loss of life, and almost as serious 
a matter in resulting expenditure, as her re¬ 
cent war with China. 

Under such circumstances, it was not 
difficult for a keenly interested and scientifi¬ 
cally-trained European to develop into an 


earthquake enthusiast; and Milne was soon 
putting forth seismic theories with the best 
of them, and trying experiments with rough- 
and-ready scismoscopes and seismometers, 
which were some times rows of pins propped 
up in a certain way, so that in falling they 
would give indications as to wave direction, 
or sometimes bits of string with weights at 
the end designed to act as recording pendu¬ 
lums ; or, again, gravestones tumbled over 
on their sides in the hope that by their slide 
or shifting they would show the line and 
intensity of the earthquake movement. 

He produced plans of earthquake-proof 
houses: houses with roof-timbers running 
down to the floor .sills, which was equiva¬ 
lent, practically, to having the roof rest on 
the ground, lie also showed the Japanese 
engineers how to build bridges with parabolic 
piers, so that at any horizontal section they 
offer equal resistance to effects of momen- 
tums applied at the base. 

And, as the value of his conclusions be¬ 
came apparent through actual tests, the 
Japanese Government, property grateful, 
established a chair of seismology at the uni- 
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vermty, and picked Milne out as the one best Milne's instruments and their work at Shide, 
qualified to fill it; which meant that here I will repeat what may have been already rnv* 
was a young man, fresh from a country where derstood, that they are designed to record 
there are no earthquakes, officially appointed movements in the earth coming from dis- 
to teach people who had lived among earth- tant f not near-by, centers of disturbance; 
quakes all their lives what earthquakes are, they would be of no more service for an 
and what measures should be taken against earthquake within a hundred miles of them 
them in short, the whole business of 
seismology. 

Then began an interesting set of 
experiments, carried on for years by 
Professor Milne, with artificial earth¬ 
quakes, which he could turn on at w ill 
by touching an electric button. Dy¬ 
namite was used here, buried in the 
ground, and exploded when the seis- 
mographer was ready. Sometimes he 
would set off five or six of these little 
earthquakes at one time, and take the 
records with a like number of seismo¬ 
graphs placed at different distances, 
and connected electrically, so as to 
show the rate of wave transmission, 
i Ince the Professor, in his eagerness to 
watch the seismograph at the very 
moment of shock, placed himself within 
twenty feet of a mine, his position 
being barricaded by earthworks, 
with an old door over the top to keep 
off falling stones. 

When all was ready, he waved his 
hand to an assistant who stood at 
some distance ready to send the cur¬ 
rent. Bang! went the dynamite 
like a broadside of heavy cannon, 
and the Professor had scarcely 
fixed his eyes upon the moving 
smoked-glass disk with the little 
recording fingers on it, when about 
a ton of earth came smashing down 
upon the door, flattening out man 
and instrument, and bringing that 
experiment to an untimely end. 

On another occasion, at the 
command of the emperor, a seis¬ 
mic exhibition was organized in 
the palace yard, where a number 
of miniature towns and villages 
had been laid out neatly for the 
purpose of being blown up and 
shaken down when his majesty 
should touch the button* Every¬ 
thing went off perfectly, ami the 
courtiers were delighted* For 
twenty years ITofessor Milne car¬ 
ried on his experiments, and suc¬ 
cess seldom failed him* Then he 
returned to England. 

Coming now to Professor 
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111Ai iH AM SHOWING VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL HETTIOMB nr 
THE MORE SENSITIVE OP PR0FR8H0R MlLKfcfs TWO PENDU¬ 
LUMS, OR SEISMOGRAPHS. 


PROFESSOR MILNE'S SENSITIVE PENDULUM* OR SEISMOGRAPH, AS 
IT APPEARS ENCLOSED IN ITS PKOTElTINU BOX. 


THE SENSITIVE PENDULUM, OR SEISMOGRAPH, AS IT APPEARS WITH 
THE PROTECTING BOX REMOVED* 
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thin a telescope would be at the theatre. 
The seismographs used all over Japan record 
earthquakes that can be felt; the Milne hori¬ 
zontal pendulums record earthquake waves 
that cannot be felt. After years given to 
the practical side of seismology, Professor 
Milne is now studying its theoretical side, al- 
thuugh, as has been seen, much practical 
good is resulting from bis investigations. 

THE EARTHQUAKE OBSERVATORY. 

My first view of the instruments was at 


a clock ticking here also, but no little 
lamp, 

“ This/' said the Professor, “ is an every¬ 
day pendulum, to let us know if anything is 
happening, if there is, then we look at the 
other pendulum for fuller details. The other 
one is not so easy to get at, dust glance 
along that paper band and you can see if 
there has been an earthquake anywhere in 
the last twenty-four hours, No, there has 
been nothing; the line is straight; see that 
long white line—the needle makes it as the 
band turns/ 1 


night. Professor Milne walked beside me, " Suppose there had been an earth¬ 

carrying a lantern, and his Japanese assist- quake ?” 

ant, Shinobo Hirota, who is nicknamed ** PH show you what would have hap- 
"Snowdon the Isle of Wight, went ahead pened. Pome around here; that's right, 
to open the doors of the strong-walled little Now press against the column, not hard, just 
houses where the with your hand* 


pendulums were 
guarded. There are 
two of these pendu¬ 
lums, both con¬ 
structed on the 
same principle, but 
die one more sensi¬ 
tive than the other. 
* 1 Snow f p showed us 
the sensitive one 
first; and w hen I saw 
it, 1 saw only a little 
lamp burning on a 
red box with steps 
to it. The box cov¬ 
ered the pendulum. 
The whole place sug- 



There it goes, 
See?” 

It was like press¬ 
ing against a chim¬ 
ney, but the boom 
of the pendulum re¬ 
sponded Instantly, 
and the needle 
swerved out on the 
paper and then back 
again, marking a 
narrow loop, 

“ You tipped the 
column and altered 
its level just as an 
earthquake wave 
from Japan or Hor- 


gested some silent record hade on a utatjonakv surface sr the vib&a- neo would have done. 


altar with undying thins of the Japanese earthquake of joey 19 , That is the whole 

flame, I could hear isni. purpose of these in- 

a clock ticking in- elK> „ fn(r c ,struments, to indi- 

Side the DOXi miifrtairrfcinnalEiNUinrl. tlldLOiinw 1 Ilf thPcenter Cate slight ChiltlgCS 


“ What is the 
lamp for ? ’ ’ l asked. 


tti cSlf r«ir!iani-«- 


of level. They are 
sensitive to a differ- 


“ To photograph the end of the boom,” 
said the Professor. “ It lets a point of light 
down through that slit. When the earth 
moves, the boom swings.” 

“Oh/* said I, ** And what is the clock 
for?” 

“The clock works the machinery. Pll 
explain it in the morning, and show you how 
‘Enow 1 develops the seismograms.” 

“ Know” looked pleased, and led the way 
to the other little house. Here we found a 
pendulum that was not covered up. It rested 
on a heavy column of masonry, and one end 
of it pressed a tiny silver needle against a 
vertical hand of smoked paper that moved 
alnwly between two rollers. There was 


ence in level of one inch in ten miles, That*s 
not a very steep grade, is it ? ” 

And then he went on to tell how a pair of 
these pendulums, placed on two buildings at 
opposite skies of u city thoroughfare, would 
show that the buildings literally lean toward 
each other during the heavy traffic period of 
the day, dragged over from their level by 
the load of vehicles and people pressing 
down upon the pavement. 

M All these tons of weight make the earth’s 
surface contract between the two rows of 
buildings, and that tips them together just 
as you tipped this column. You see the earth 
is so elastic that a comparatively small im¬ 
petus will set it vibrating. Why, even two 
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hills tip together when there is a heavy load 
of moisture in a valley between them. And 
then when the moisture evaporates in a hot 
sun, they tip away from each other. These 
pendulums show that.” 

1 listened in wonder t and presently we 
went back into the house, which is a real 
corner of Japan, with a Ja]>anese servant 
salaaming about and bringing in pleasant 
things to drink, and the Professor’s wife, a 
Japanese lady, doing the honors with all the 
grace of her own country. 

And the Professor gave some amusing 
reminiscences of their troubles in getting 
the instruments properly set up. To begin 
with, there were imperceptible air currents 
that would set the booms swinging in a 
most perplexing way; and when these were 
disposed of, there came the ghost of Charles 
1. out of its dungeon and blew the little lamp 
out, being displeased, so the neighbors de¬ 
clared, at their invading old Carisbrooke 
Castle (as they did! with such unholy contri¬ 
vances, After much vain conjecture over 
this lamp incident, Snow ” finally discov¬ 
ered that it was the doing of a small beetle, 
which had managed to drop down the tiny 
glass chimney from the castle ceiling and 
get himself burned to ashes before extin¬ 
guishing the flame. 

Next there appeared upon the scene or 
rather made himself felt—a little gray 
“ money-spinner/' that managed to hide 
inside the red box and would come out nights 
for experiments of his own. This little 
spider knew nothing about earthquakes, but 
took the greatest interest in the swinging of 
the boom, and soon began to join in the game 
himself. He would catch the end of the boom 
with his feelers and tug it over to one side 
as far as ever he could. Then he would 
anchor himself there and hold on like grim 
death until the boom slipped away. Then he 
would run after it, and tug it over to the 


other side, and hold it there until his strength 
failed again. And so he would keep on for 
an hour or two until quite exhausted, enjoy¬ 
ing the fun immensely, and never dreaming 
that he was manufacturing wonderful seis¬ 
mograms to upset the scientific world, since 
they seemed to indicate shocking earthquake 
disasters in all directions. 

Such yarns as these the Professor spun 
for me that evening in his charming Japan- 
ese-Knglish home, and he showed me photo¬ 
graphs of earthquakes in Japan, taken by 
himself and his friend Professor Burton, 
and pictures of volcanoes blowing their 
heads off, and he told me of exciting adven¬ 
tures crossing Iceland with a remarkable 
man named Watts, who would jump across 
yawning chasms just to see if he could do 
it. Finally, we went to bed. 

The next day gave me a better understand¬ 
ing of the instruments, and a good idea of 
the regular routine of work in an earthquake 
observatory. I followed ** Snow'” through 
his ordinary round in the tittle houses, saw 
him wind the clocks that keep the record 
bands moving, glance through the slit in the 
red box to make sure that the boom was 
swinging free, fill the lamp, see that the 
watch which marks the hours on the band 
was right to the second, mix some fresh de¬ 
veloper for the films, and then, for my espe¬ 
cial benefit, draw the red window, and de¬ 
velop the accumulation of four days, a strip 
about fifteen feet long, which might have 
on it a record of earthquake horrors, or 
might have nothing. You can never tell 
until the end of the week, when in the ordi¬ 
nary course a batch of seven days’ films is 
developed. In this case there was nothing, 
only a straight line down the length of the 
band. The earth had Wen behaving itself. 
But they showed me other films from other 
weeks that indicated a very different state of 
things. 
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As for the instruments, I saw that they 
are simple enough in principle* though most 
admirable in perfection of adjustment and 
delicacy of working. Beautiful devices they 
are, to do for our sense of level, if I may so 
express it* what the microscope does for our 
eyesight. A horizontal pendulum, or boom, 
poised against a knife edge at the base 
of a mast, that is the essential feature. A 
wire stay from the masthead supports the 
far end of the boom, and a weight hung 
from it keeps everything taut. 

Then two backscrews allow either leg of 
the supporting tripod to be raised or lowered 
by the thickness of a spider's w T eb, and even 
so small a change of level as that disturbs 
the end of the boom. And that makes the 
point of light move 
on the band of pa¬ 
per, and that move- 
ment is photo¬ 
graphed, so that the 
record shows a slight 
loop, As nothing is 
allowed to disturb 
the boom, once the 
pendulum is adjust¬ 
ed, it follows that 
if the record band 
shows loops and 
curves instead of a 
straight line, it is 
because the earth's 
surface has moved 
underneath the sup¬ 
porting column and 
changed its level. 

As a matter of 
fact, the earth's sur¬ 
face moves very frequently with tremors like 
a creature of life, and with long heavings 
caused by distant seismic disturbances. And 
for each of these movements the pendulums 
give an individual record with characteristic 
waverings and loops on the l>and, and queer 
ups and downs that mean nothing to the in¬ 
experienced eye, but everything to the eels- 
mologist. When “Snow" brings in news 
of something on the band, there is excite¬ 
ment in that quiet house at Shi do as among 
waiting tiger hunters at a crashing in the 
jungle. 

In each of these records the time is 
marked in hours along the edge of the hand, 
this being done automatically by hourly pas¬ 
sage of the long hand of the watch over the 
slit in the red box, that shuts off the light 
for an instant and makes a line on the pho¬ 
tographic film. 


When a man finds himself in the midst of 
such an unfamiliar subject as earthquake 
shocks that cannot be felt, he naturally asks 
questions* and I asked a great many during 
my stay at Stride. For instance; 

" Does the ground really move, Professor, 
when these waves come from the other side 
of the earth?" 

“Undoubtedly; it rises and falls just as 
the ocean does* You see, the earth’s crust 
is very elastic; it is constantly quivering 
and pulsatory, I might almost say breath¬ 
ing," 

1 * How much does the ground rise and fall 
with one of these waves ? ” 

“ Oh, about three inches." 

" What I the solid earth comes up three 

inches right under 
us and then goes 
down three inches?" 

"Certainly, it 
does that very fre¬ 
quently.” 

** But why don't 
we see it or feel it ?” 

"Because it 
moves so slowly and 
evenly; fifteen sec¬ 
onds, perhaps, for 
the lift, and as many 
more for the de¬ 
scent. And then the 
waves are so long — 
several miles be¬ 
tween two crests— 
that everything 
about us rises and 
fails together; half 
of all London heaves 
up and settles down with a single breathing.” 

" And how long does it take these waves to 
travel around the earth, say from Japan ? ” 

"They don't travel around the earth 
they travel through the earth; that is one of 
the most important discoveries we have 
made. If they were transmitted in the 
earth's crust around the circumference we 
should get two records for every earthquake 
— one coming the shortest way round, the 
other coming the longest way ; for, of course, 
these wave-movements would be propagated 
in both directions* Waves through the air, 
for instance, from volcanic explosions, always 
come to us both ways around the earth, the 
one being recorded after the other* Do 
you see that ? " 

" Yes," 

" Well, we never get two records of earth¬ 
quakes, we only get one; so we conclude 
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from this and other reasons, that the irans- 
mission is straight through the earth. Do 
you understand ?” 

** You mean that these waves come to us 
along the chord of the arc instead of along 
the arc itself/' I ventured, recalling my 
geometry. 

” Exactly, and now 1 come to the most 
important thing: we find that all these waves 
from distant earthquakes reach Shide in 
practically the same number of minutes, no 
matter where the earthquakes occur. They 
come from Japan in sixteen minutes, from 
South America in sixteen minutes, from Java 
in sixteen minutes, and so on as far as our 
data ex ten [L When all the stations are 
working, we shall be able to verify this 
conclusion; but it certainly looks already as 
if the period of wave transmission through 
the earth was uniform.” 

** I don't see. Professor, tf all these 
different earthquake waves get here in the 
same time, how you can tell one from the 
other, or know that this one started in South 
America and that one in South Africa, and 
so on ?" 

“ i may say in a general way,” lie replied, 
“ that we know them by their signatures, 
just as you know the handwriting of your 
friends; that is, an earthquake wave which 
has traveled 3,000 miles makes a different 
record in the instruments from one that has 
traveled 5,000 mites, and that again a dif¬ 
ferent record from one that has traveled 
7,000 mites, and so on* Each one writes its 
name in its own way, as you have seen on 
the hands. It's a line thing, isn't it, to 
have the earth's crust harnessed up so that 
it is forced to mark down for us on paper a 
diagram of its own movements!” 

** Are these differences in the wave sig¬ 
natures due to differences in the distance 
traveled ? ” 

11 Exactly, See here, 1 can make it plain 
to you in a moment.” 

He took pencil and paper again, and 
dashed off an earthquake wave like this: 



” There you have the signature of an 
earthquake wave which has traveled only a 
short distance, say 3,000 kilometers: but 
here is the signature of the very same wave 
after traveling* say, 0,000 kilometers. 


C 



i£ You see the difference at a glance; the 
second seismogram (that is what we call 
these records) is very much more stretched 
out than the first, and a seismogram taken 
at 12,000 kilometers from the start would 
be more stretched out still. This is be¬ 
cause the waves of transmission grow longer 
and longer, and slower and slower, the 
further they spread from the source of 
disturbance. In both figures, the point A, 
where the straight line begins to waver, 
marks the beginning of the earthquake; the 
rippling line AH shows the preliminary tre¬ 
mors which always precede the heavy shocks* 
marked C; and D shows the dying away of 
the earthquake in tremors similar to AH. 

** Now it is chiefly in the preliminary tre¬ 
mors (we call them the P.T/s) that the vari¬ 
ous earthquakes reveal their identity. The 
slower waves come* the longer it takes to 
record them, and the more stretched out they 
become in the seismograms. And by care¬ 
fully noting these differences, especially 
those in time, we get our information* Sup¬ 
pose w*e have an earthquake in Japan. If 
you were there in person you would feel the 
preliminary tremors very fast, five or ten in a 
second, and their whole duration before the 
heavy shocks would not exceed ten or twenty 
seconds. Hut these preliminary tremors, 
transmitted to the Isle of Wight, would keep 
the pendulums swinging from thirty to thir¬ 
ty-two minutes before the heavy shocks* and 
each vibration would occupy five seconds. 

“ There would be similar differences in the 
duration of the heavy vibrations; in Japan 
they would come at the rate of about one 
a second, here at the rate of about one in 
twenty or forty seconds* It is the time, 
then, occupied by the preliminary tremors 
that tells us the distance of the earthquake. 
Earthquakes in Borneo, for instance, give 
P. T/s occupying about forty-one minutes, 
in Japan about lialf an hour* in the earth¬ 
quake region east of Newfoundland about 
eight minutes, in the disturbed region of the 
West Indies about nineteen or twenty min¬ 
utes, and so on.” 

“ Then, really, the information you get 
from the seismogram is simply that an earth¬ 
quake has occurred somewhere at a certain 
distance from the instrument ? ” 

“ Yes; but that is quite sufficient to lo¬ 
cate the earthquake with absolute precision, 
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since the other stations working with us have 
.similar information. Bo many miles from 
Shide, and &o many miles from Batavia, 
and so many miles from Argentina, and we 
must, with the help of a pair of compasses 
on the map, fix the place beyond question. 
And that i£ why it is desirable to have as 
many observatories as possible in different 
parts of the earth. Who can say, for in¬ 
stance, what great sums might be saved 
cable companies if they knew the precise 
boundaries of danger regions in the ocean's 
bed? FT 

“ Are such regions well marked ?" 

" So well marked that a blind man could 
pick them out by 
running his fin¬ 
gers over a map 
of the ocean's 
bottom made in 
relief. Wherever 
be found sudden 
slopes going 
down from hun¬ 
dreds to thou¬ 
sands of fathoms, 
he could say with 
confid ence, 

J There is one. 1 
We know in a 
general way 
some of these 
dangerous re- 
gions — there is 
one off the w est 
coast of South 
America from 
Ecuador down; 
there is one in 
the mid-Atlantic, 
about the 
equator, between twenty degrees and forty 
degrees west longitude; there is one at the 
Grecian end of the Mediterranean; one in 
the Ifoy of Bengal; and one bordering the 
Alps; there is the famous * Tusearora Deep/ 
from the Philippine Islands down to Java; 
ami there is the North Atlantic region, 
about 300 miles east of Newfoundland. In 
the 'Tuscaroni Deep * the slope increases 
1,000 fathoms in twenty-five miles, until it 
caches a depth of 4,000 fathoms. 

"There have been submarine earthquakes 
here, like that of June lo, 1896, that have 
shaken the earth from pole to pole; and 
more than once different cables from Java 
have been broken simultaneously, as in 1890, 
when the three cables to Australia snapped 


in a moment. And the great majority of 
breaks in the North Atlantic cables have 
occurred at the place just indicated, where 
there are two slopes, one from 708 to 2,400 
fathoms In a distance of sixty miles, and 
the other from 275 to 1,946 fathoms w r ithin 
thirty miles. On October 4, 1884, three 
cables, lying about ten miles apart, broke 
simultaneously at the spot. The significance 
of such breaks is greater when you bear in 
mind that cables frequently lie uninjured for 
many years on the great level plains of the 
ocean bed, where seismic disturbances are 
infrequent/' 

Then the Professor went on to explain in 

detail how the 
cables are broken 
by these subma¬ 
rine earthquakes, 
the two chief 
causes being 
landslides, wiiere 
enormous masses 
of earth plunge 
from a higher to 
a lower level, and 
in so doing crush 
down upon the 
cable, and 
* s faults ,” that 
is, subsidences 
of great areas, 
which occur on 
land as well as 
at the bottom of 
the sea, and 
which in the 
latter case may 
drag down im¬ 
bedded cables 
with them.. Sta¬ 
tistics show T that fifteen breaks in Atlantic 
cables between 1884 and 1894 cost the 
companies about $3,000,000, and it is esti¬ 
mated that if the whole coast line of the 
world was looped with cables, as may be the 
case some day, there would be not less than 
three hundred interruptions annually from 
seismic disturbances. 

It is evident, then, that as the laying of 
ocean cables increases, it is of the first 
importance that cable companies be in posses¬ 
sion of the best available knowledge as to 
the more dangerous regions in the ocean's 
bed and the safer regions. This knowledge 
can come only through the study of such 
phenomena as are being investigated now at 
the earthquake observatories of the world. 
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WITH CHANT AND HIS GENERALS IN THE MARCH TO PETERSBURG. 
—TX THE PANIC AT WASHINGTON RAISED BY EARLY. 


T HE Army of the Potomac, to which I 
went in May, 18114, at Mr. Lincoln’s 
request, was composed of the Second, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Ninth Army Corps, and of one cav¬ 
alry corps. In command of the army was 
Major-General George G. Meade* He was 
a tall, thin man, rather dyspeptic, I should 
suppose, from the fits of nervous irritation 
to which he was subject. Ho was totally 
lacking in cordiality with those with whom 
he had business, and, as a consequence, was 
generally disliked by his subordinates. With 
General Grant, Meade got along perfectly, 
because he had the first virtue of a soldier 
that is, obedience to orders* He wag an in¬ 
tellectual man, agreeable to talk to when his 
mind was free ; but silent and indifferent to 
everybody when lie was occupied with that 
which interested him. 

As a commander* Meade seemed to me to 
lack the boldness that was necessary to bring 
the war to a close; he lacked self-confidence 
and tenacity of purpose; and ho had not the 
moral authority that Grant had attained from 
his grand successes in other fields* As soon 
as Meade had a commander, he wag all right; 
but when he himself was the commander, he 
began to hesitate. Meade had entirely sep¬ 
arate headquarters and a separate staff, and 
Grant sent his orders to him. 

THIS COKIT* OJMMANDERU, 

In command of the Second Army Corps 
was Major-General W. S* Hancock* He was 
a splendid fellow', a brilliant man* as brave 
us Julius C&jsar, and always ready to obey 
orders, especially if they were fighting 
orders* He had more of the aggressive 


spirit than almost anybody else in that army, 
M aj or-( I eneral G. K. Warren, who com manded 
the Fifth Army Corps, was an accomplished 
engineer, 

Major-General John Sedgwick, who com¬ 
manded the Sixth Anny Corps, I had known 
for over twenty years, Sedgwick graduated 
at West Point in 1837, and wag appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Second Artillery. 
At the time of the Mackenzie rebellion in 
Canada, Sedgwick's company was stationed 
at Buffalo, New York, a considerable length 
of time. I was living at Buffalo then, and in 
this rebeltion the young men of the town 
organized a regiment of city guards, and I 
was a sergeant in one of those companies; 
so that I became quite familiar with all the 
military movements then going on* Then it 
was that I got acquainted with Sedgwick* 
Me was a very solid man; no flummery about 
him; you could always tell where he was to 
be found, and in a battle that was apt to 
bo where the hardest fighting was. He was 
not an ardent, impetuous man, like Hancock, 
but was steady and sure* 

Two days after 1 reached the army, on 
May 3th, not far from Spotsylvania Court 
House, Sedgwick was killed. He had gone out 
in the morning to inspect his lines, and, get¬ 
ting beyond the point of safety, was struck in 
the forehead by a sharpshooter and instantly 
killed. The command of the 8ixth Corps 
was given to General IL G. Wright. Wright 
was another engineer officer, well educated, 
of good, solid intellect, with capacity for 
command, but no special predilection for 
fighting* From the moment Meade assumed 
command of the anny, two days before 
Gettysburg, the engineers rapidly came to 
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the front; for Meade had the pride of corps 
strongly implanted in his heart. 

Major-General A* E. Burnside, whom I 
had last seen at Knoxville, in December, was 
in command of the Ninth Army Corps. Im¬ 
mediately after the siege of Knoxville, at 
his own request, Burnside had been relieved 
of the command in East Tennessee by Major- 
General John G. Foster. The President, 
somehow, always showed Burnside great re¬ 
spect and good will. After Grant’s plans 
for the spring campaign were made known, 
the Ninth Corps was moved by rail to Annap¬ 
olis, w here it u>as recruited up to about 2f>,- 
000 men. As the time for action neared, it 
was set in motion, and by easy marches 
reached and reinforced the Army of the Po¬ 
tomac on the morning of the Gth of May, in 
the midst of the battle of the Wilderness, 
It was not formally incorporated with that 
army until later; but, by a sort of fiction, 
w as held as a distinct army, Burnside acting 
in concert with Grant, and receiving his 
orders directly from him, as did Meade. 
These two armies were the excuse for Grant's 


personal presence without actually supersed¬ 
ing Meade. 

In my opinion, the great soldier of the 
Army of the Potomac was General Hum¬ 
phreys. He was the chief of staff to Gen¬ 
eral Meade, and was a strategist, a tactician, 
and an engineer. Humphreys was a fighter, 
too, and in this an exception to most engi¬ 
neers. lie was a very interesting figure. 
He used to ride about in a black felt hat, the 
brim of which w f as turned down all around, 
making him look like a Quaker. He was 
very pleasant to deal with, unless you w'ere 
fighting against him, and then he was not so 
pleasant. He w r as one of the loudest swear¬ 
ers that I ever knew. The men of distin¬ 
guished and brilliant profanity in the war 
w'ere General Sherman and General Hum¬ 
phreys I could not mention any others to 
be classed with them. General Logan was 
a strong swearer, but he w r as not a West 
Pointer: he was a civilian, Sherman and 
Humphreys w'ould sw r ear to make everything 
blue, when some despatch had not been 
delivered correctly, or they were provoked. 
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Humphreys was a very charming man, and 
quite destitute of vanity. I think he had con¬ 
sented to go and serve with Meade as chief 
of staff out of pare patriotism* He pre¬ 
ferred an active command. and, eventually, 
on the eve of the end, succeeded to the 
command of the Second Corps, and h*>r^ a 
conspicuous part in the Appomattox cam- 
pHign. 

ttJUNT’H PLAN f'V C AMPAIGN' fN 1 SGL 

Meade was in command of the Army of 
the Rotonuc, but it was Grant, the Lieuten¬ 
ant-General of the Armies of the tufted 
States, who was really directing its move¬ 
ments, The central idea of the campaign 
had not developed to the army when 1 
reached headquarters, but it was soon clear 
to everybody, Grant's great operation was 
the endeavor to interpose the Federal army 
between Ia^h army and Richmond, so as to 
cut Lee off from his base of supplies. He 
meant to get considerably in advance of Lee 
- between him and Richmond—thus compel- 
linp I ,ee to leave his in trench merits and has¬ 
ten southward. If in the collision thus 
forced Grant found that he could not smash 
Ijee, he meant to make another move to get 
behind his army. That was to be the strat¬ 
egy of the campaign of 1864. That was 
what I/ee thwarted, though he had a narrow 
escape more than once. 

The previous history of the Army of the 
Potomac had been to advance and fight a 
battle, then either to retreat or lie still, and 
finally to go into winter quarters. The men 
had become so accustomed to this that few, 
if any, of them believed that the new com¬ 
mander-in-chief would t>e able to do differ¬ 
ently from his predecessors. 1 remember 
distinctly the sensation in the ranks w hen 
the rumor first went around that our posi¬ 
tion was south of Lee's. It was the morn¬ 
ing of May 8th. The night before, the 
army had made a forced march on Sjfcdsyl- 
vania Court House. There was no indication 
the next morning that Lee had moved in any 
direction. As the army began to realize 
that we were really moving south, and at 
that moment were probably much nearer 
Richmond than was our enemy, the spirits of 
men and officers rose to the highest pitch of 
animation. On every hand I heard the cry, 
44 On to Richmond/ 1 

But there were to be a great many more 
obstacles to our reaching Richmond than 
General Grant himself, l presume, realized 
on May 8, 18t>4. We met one that very 


morning: for when our advance reached 
Spotsylvania < Ymn House, it found j.ee's 
troops there, ready to dispute the right of 
wav with us, and two days later < irant was 
obliged to fight the battle of Spotsylvania 
before we could make another move south. 
It is no part of my present plan to go into 
detailed description of the battles of this 
campaign, but rather to recall incidents and 
deeds which impressed me most deeply at 
the moment. In the battle of Spotsyl¬ 
vania. a terrific struggle, with many dra¬ 
matic features, there is nothing 1 remember 
more distinctly than a little scene in (leneral 
Grant’s tent between him and a captured 
Confederate officer, (General Edward John¬ 
son. The battle had begun on the morning 
of May 10th, and had continued all day. On 
the 11th the armies had rested, hut at half¬ 
past four on the morning of the 12th, fight¬ 
ing had been begun by an attack by Hancock 
on a rebel salient. Hancock attacked with his 
accustomed impetuosity, storming and caj>- 
taring the enemy's fortified line, w ith some 
4,000 prisoners and twenty cannon. The 
captures included nearly all of Major-Gen¬ 
eral Edward Johnson's division, together 
with Johnson himself and General George 
H. Steuart. 

mruul-g MtiETJNK OF GRANT ANO JOHNSON. 

I was at Grant's headquarters when Gen¬ 
eral Johnson was brought in a prisoner. He 
was a West Pointer, had been a captain in 
the old army before secession, and was an 
important officer in the Confederate service, 
having distinguished himself in the Valley in 
1863, and at Gettysburg. Grant had not 
seen him since they had been in Mexico to¬ 
gether. The two men shook hands cordially, 
and at once began a brisk conversation, 
which was very interesting to me, because 
nothing was said in it on the subject in which 
they were both most interested just then, 
that is, the fight that was going on and the 
surprise that Hancock had effected. It wuis 
the past alone of which they talked. 

It was quite early in the morning when 
Hancock's prisoners were brought in. The 
battle raged without cessation throughout 
the day. The results of the struggle were 
that we crowded the enemy out of some of his 

V 

most important positions and weakened him 
by losses of between 6,000 and 7,000 men 
killed, wounded, and captured, besides tak¬ 
ing many battle flags and much artillery, 
and that our troops rested upon the ground 
they had fought for. 
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to ride? over the field. 

We went first to the 
salient which Han¬ 
cock had attacked 
in the morning. The 
two armies had 
struggled for hours 
for this point, and 
the loss had been so 
terrific that the 
[dace Has always 
been known since as 
the ** Bloody An¬ 
gle A The ground 
around the salient 
had been trampled 
and cut in the strug¬ 
gle until it was al¬ 
most impassable for 
one on horseback; 
so Itawltns and I 
dismounted, and 
climbed up the bank, 
ovvr the outer line 
of the rude breast- 
works. Within we 
saw a fence over 
which earth evi¬ 
dently had been 
banked, but which 
now was bare and 
half down* It was 
here the fighting 
had been fiercest, 

IVe picked our way 
to this fence, and 
stopped to look over 
the scene. The 
night was coming 
on, and, after the 
horrible din of the 
day, the silence was 
intense: nothing 
broke it but distant 
and occasional fir¬ 
ing, or the low 
groans of the 
wounded. T remem- 
lier that as 1 stood 
there I w-as almost 
start)e<l to hear a bird twittering in a tree. 
All around us the underbrush and trees had 
been riddled and burnt. The ground was 


leaned lay a great 
pool of this mud, its 
surface as smooth as 
that of a pond. As 
we stood there look¬ 
ing silently down at 
it, of a sudden the 
leg of a man w : ;is 
lifted up from the 
pool, and the mud 
dripped off his hoot. 
It was so unex¬ 
pected, so horrible, 
that for a moment 
we were stunned. 
Then we pulled our¬ 
selves together and 
called to some sol¬ 
diers rear by to res¬ 
cue the owner of the 
leg. They pulled 
him out with but 
little trouble, and 
discovered that he 
was not dead, only 
wounded. Tie was 
taken to the hos¬ 
pital, where he got 
w ? ell p I believe. 

The first news 
which passed 
through the ranks 
the morning after 
the battle of Spot¬ 
sylvania was that 
lie© had abandoned 
his position during 
the night. Though 
our army was 
greatly fatigued 
from the enormous 
efforts of the day 
before, the new s of 
Iiee*s departure in¬ 
spired the men with fresh energy, and every¬ 
body was eager to be in pursuit. Our skir¬ 
mishers soon found the enemy along the whole 
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After the battle was 
nearly ceased, Raw¬ 
lins and I w-ent out 


thick with dead and wounded men, among 
whom the relief corps was at work. The 
earth, which was soft from the heavy rains 
over and firing had we had been having before and during the 

_battle, had been 

trampled by the 
fighting of the 
thousands of men 
until it w'agnoft like 
thin hasty pudding. 
Beyond the fence 
against which w'e 
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lino, however, and the conclusion was that 
Hh'ir relrogrmie movement had been made 
In correct their position after the loss of the 
key-jKimlH taken from them the day before, 
and that they were still with us, in a new 
due ;is sLrong as the old one. Of course, 
we could not determine this point without a 
battle, and nothin# was done that day to 
provoke one. It was necessary to rest the 
men. 

The two armies were then lying in a semi¬ 
circle, the Federal left well around to the 


south, We were concentrated to the last 
degree, and, so far as we could tell, Lee's 
forces wvreequally compact. On the 15th p 
loOu and 1 1 th, we lay in about the same po¬ 
sition. This inactivity was caused by the 
weather: a injuring rain had begun on the 
11th, and had continued until the morning of 
the Idth; the mud was so deep that any 
offensive operation, however successful, 
could not be follevied up. There was noth¬ 
ing to do but lie still and wait for better 
weather and drier roads. 
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White waiting for the rain to stop, we had 
time to consider the field returns of losses 
which were handed in. The army had left 
winter quarters at Culpeper Court House on 
May 4th, and on May 16th the total of 
killed, wounded, and missing in the Army of 
the Potomac and the Ninth Corps amounted 
to a little over 33,000 men. The missing 
alone numbered 4,900, but some of these 
were in fact killed or wounded. When 
Grant looked over the returns, he expressed 
great regret at the loss of so many men. 
Meade, who was with him, remarked, 1 re¬ 
member, “ Well, General, we can't do these 
little tricks without losses," 

OUT-MANTEL 1 VISING LEE* 

By the afternoon of May 17th, the weather 
was splendid, and the roads were rapidly be¬ 
coming dry, even where the mud was worst. 
Grant determined to engage Lee, and orders 
for a decisive movement of the army were 
issued, to be executed during the night. 
The attempt was a failure. Lee was not to 
be ousted; and Grant, convinced of it, issued 
orders for another movement, which he had 
had in contemplation for several days, but 
which he did not wish to try till after a last 
attempt to get the enemy out of his strong¬ 
hold, This was nothing less than to slip 
away from Lee and march on to Richmond 
again. 

The new movement was begun on the night 
of the 20th, We had anticipated that Lee, 
discovering our plans, would try to stop our 
advance, or at least attack our rear; but 
he did nothing of the kind. The army was 
withdrawn absolutely without interruption, 
and by the morning of the 22d the whole 
force was south of the Mattapony River. 
We were now in a fine, clear country, good 
to move and fight in, and the advance of the 
22d was most successful* The operations of 
the next day were much embarrassed by our 
ignorance of the road and the entire incor¬ 
rectness of our maps, Nevertheless, by 
one o'clock in the afternoon, our right wing 
reached the North Anna* The rest of the 
army was soon up, and concerted effort was 
making to cross the stream, which was soon 
effected* But now, for the first time, Lee 
blocked our southward march* 

I>y the morning of the 25th, Grant was 
sure that Lee was before him and strongly 
intrenched. He soon determined on a new' 
move. This was to withdraw his whole army 

*r 

as quickly aa possible, and, before Lee dis¬ 
covered his intention, to move it- southeast. 


across t he Pnmunkey, and perhaps on across 
the Chickahominy and the James. The orders 
for the new move were received with the best 
spirits by the army, in spite of the fact that 
the men were much jaded. 

Indeed, one of the most important results 
of the campaign thus far was the entire 
change which had taken place in the feelings 
of the armies. The Confederates had lost 
all confidence, and were already morally de¬ 
feated. Our army had learned to believe 
that it was sure of ultimate victory. Even 
our officers had ceased to regard Lee as an 
invincible military genius. On the part of 
the enemy this change was evinced, not only 
by their not attacking, even when circum¬ 
stances seemed to invite it, but by the unani¬ 
mous statements of prisoners taken from 
them. I never saw more discouraged men 
than some of those we captured in our efforts 
to get across the North Anna. Lee had de¬ 
ceived them, they said, and they declared 
that his army would never fight again except 
behind breastworks. 

The morning after we began to move from 
our position on the North Anna, 1 was so 
confident that I wrote Mr* Stanton: ** Rely 
upon it, the end is near as well as sure." 

It was on the night of the 26th that our 
army was withdrawn from the North Anna. 
By midnight of the 28th, the troops were 
all across the Pam unkey and occupying a 
new position of great strength. The move¬ 
ment had been executed with admirable ce¬ 
lerity, and officers and men were in high spir¬ 
its . The question now was, Where is Lee ? 
By the 30th, we discovered that he was close 
at hand and strongly intrenched. General 
Grant wanted to fight, but he declared he 
would not run his head against heavy works, 
and so on that day he began to push Jus 
lines ahead. This southward move drew Lee 
out of his breastworks, but we did not suc¬ 
ceed in bringing on a battle. There was 
fighting, to be sure, and we suffered heavy 
losses; but before we were ready for a gen¬ 
eral engagement, Lee was again concentrated 
and intrenched on our front. 

The battle Grant sought did not come 
until June 3d-—that of Cold Harbor, Then, 
by his order, an early morning attack was 
made on Lee's line. From ha If-past four in 
the morning until half-past one in the after¬ 
noon, the struggle to break the rebel line 
continued, with fearful loss to our army* 
When convinced that success was impos¬ 
sible, Grant ordered the movement sus¬ 
pended, and the army settled back into 
position. Again it was evident that Lee 
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was not to be driven from his position. 
And again a flank movement was decided 
upon, this time south of the James River, 
But this movement was much more difficult 
than those from Spotsylvania and the North 
Anna,, and Grant would not move until his pre¬ 
parations were complete. The result was that 
we lay for nine days where we had fought, 
During this time the opposing lines were 
very close together* and on our side the 
troops made regular siege approaches to the 
rebel works. The days passed quietly, with 
no fighting except an occasional rattle of 
musketry and now and then a cannon shot. 
There was frequently a scare on the line* 
for the enemy was so near that in the dark 
our men often thought he was coming out to 
attack; but it never amounted to anything. 
As a rule, everything was quiet except the 
picket firing, which could not be prevented 
when the men were so close together. The 
only time when this ceased was during the 
truces to bury the dead. 


While we lay at Cold Harbor, as when we 
had been at Spotsylvania, the principal topic 
of conversation w r as the losses of the army. 
The discussion has never ceased. There are 
still many persons who bitterly accuse Grant 
of butchery in this campaign. As a matter 
of fact. Grant lost fewer men in his suc¬ 
cessful effort to take Richmond and end the 
war than his predecessors lost in making 
the same attempt and failing. An official 
table showing the aggregate of the losses 
sustained by the armies of McDowell, Mc¬ 
Clellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, 
Butler, and Orel, in the effort to capture the 
Confederate capital, is here published. It 
shows exactly what Richmond cost us from 
May 24, 18H1* when Mcl)owed crossed the 
Potomac into Virginia, to Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox; and it proves that Grant in 
eleven months secured the prize with less loss 
than his predecessors suffered in failing 
to win it after a struggle of three 
years.* 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE LOSSES 


Sustained in action by the Army of Northeastern Virginia, the Army of the Potomac, And the Army of Vir¬ 
ginia, under command of Generals McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade, from May 24, 1801, 
to May 4, 1864, and the Army of the Potomac (Meade) and the Army of the James (Duller and Ord), constituting 
the armies operating against Richmond under General Grant, from May 5, 186-4. to April 9, 1865 : 


I B ■ I. Jk ■ if. B 


Losses from May 24, 1861, to May 4, 1364 : 

McDowell, May 24 to August 13, 18(il .. 

McClellan, August 20, 1861, tu April 4, 1862.* 

McClellan, April 5 to August 8* 1862. 

Popflj June 26 to September 2, 1862........... 

McClellan, September 3 to November 14, 1862. 

Burnside, November 16, 18UH, to January' 25, 1863.. 

Hooker, January 26 to Jure 27, 1863.,... 

Meade, June 28, 1863, to May 4, 1864.,..........., +i 


Total, 


Grant's losses from May 5, 1864, to April 9, 1865 ; 

May 5 to Juno £4, 1864— Army of the Potoinar,. from the Rapi- 

dati to the James......... 

Mjj 5 to June 14 Army of the James, south of James River ... 
June 15 to July 31- Army of the Potomac and Army of the James 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31—Army of the Potomac and Army of the James 
Jan; i to April 9. 1865—Army of the Potomac and Army of the 
James and Sheridan's ravalrv...,________ 
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OMIMHIt'i 


Grand Aggregate. 


i 4 p •#. 


SiruMAtiV : 

Armies of McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker and Meade 
Armies under Grant*..*,......... 15,139 


cafti' iild 


Difference an Grant's favor.. 


O- 

WOtiWftEl). 

Oil 

MISSING, 

AOtiftPUATS, 

493 

1.176 

1,312 

3,011 

80 

268 

815 

i r l$3 

3*268 

13,868 

7,317 

24,448 

2,066 

9,908 

4,982 

16*065 

2.716 

11,979 

13,882 

£8.577 

1.296 

9,642 

£.276 

] 3.2H 

1,966 

11,160 

n,9i2 

25,027 

3,877 

18,078 

9.575 

31,530 

15,746 

76,079 

52,101 

143,925 

7,621 

38,339 

8,966 

54,926 

€34 

3,903 

1,678 

6,215 

2,928 

13,743 

6*265 

22,936 

2.172 

11,138 

11,311 

24.621 

1,784 

10,625 

3,293 

15,692 

15,189 

77,748 

31*508 

124,390 

15.746 

76,079 

52,101 

143*925 

16,139 

77,748 

31*508 

124*390 

30,884 

15&837 

83,604 

268*315 




143,925 
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124.390 

19,535 


* This i* 111 q first complete table ever publishnl of the knees of iSh> Minina rmjoed ; but the COTnjuaHson wm first 
in lltc New York " Snn "and other new Fra^rs. some year* .i^o, by Leslie J. perry, cif Ute War tEi-rnriln Com minion.- 
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TROUBLE WITH NEVVSFAPEH CORRESPONDENTS. 

While we were encamped at Cold Harbor, 
General Meade was very much disturbed by 
a letter published in a Cincinnati paper say¬ 
ing that, after the battle of the Wilderness, 
he counseled retreat, a course which would 
have destroyed the nation, but which Grant 
prohibited. This was entirely untrue. Meade 
had not shown any weakness since moving 
from Culpeper, nor once intimated doubt as 
to the successful issue of the campaign. 
Nor had he intimated that any other plan or 
line would be more likely to win. The cor¬ 
respondent who was responsible was with us, 
and Meade ordered that, as a punishment, 
he should be paraded through the lines and 
afterward expelled from the army. This 
was done on June 8th, the correspondent 
being led through the army on horseback by 
the provost-marshal guard. On his back 
and breast were tacked placards inscribed, 
t4 Libeler of the Press.*’ 

It was not often, considering the condi¬ 
tions, that correspondents got into trouble 
in the army. As a rule they were discreet. 
Besides this case of Meade, I remember now 
only one other in which I was actively inter¬ 
ested ; that was a few months later, after I 
had returned to the Department. Mr. Stan¬ 
ton was annoyed by a telegram which had 
been published about Sherman’s movements, 
and ordered me to send it to the General, so 
that we might know how much truth there 
was in it. I wired him as follows: 

War Department, November 9, 1864. 

Major-General Sherman, 

Kingston, Georgia. 

Following, copied from evening papers, is sent for 
your information : 

**Cincinnati* November 9, 1864. 

*“ Ye&terday's Indian apt] I is ' Journal" »aya : " Officers 
from Chattanooga report that Sherman returned to 
Atlanta early Iasi week with five corps of his army, 
leaving two corps in Tennesttee to watch Huod. lie 
destroyed the railroad from Chattanooga to Atlanta, 
and ip sending the iron into the former place. Atlanta 
wm burned, and Sherman is now marching for Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina: " 

Sherman sent back two characteristic de¬ 
spatches. The first ran: 

Kingston, Georgia, 

November 10, 1864, 

Hdn. C A. Dana. 

Despatth of 9th rend. Can't you send to Indian¬ 
apolis and catch that fool, and have him sent to me 
to work on the forts 7 All well. 

W. T. Sherman, 

Major-General. 


The second: 

Kingston, Georgia, 

November ID, 1864. 

Hon. ft A. Dana, 

Assistant Secretary of War, 

If indiscreet newspaper men publish information 
too near the truth, counteract its effect liy publishing 
other paragraphs calculated to mislead the enemy, 
such an "Sherman's army has been much reinforced, 
especially in the cavalry, and he will soon move several 
columns in circuit, so a* to catch Hood's army ;' f “Sher- 
man'ti destination is not Charleston, but Selma, where 
ho will meet an army from the Gulf, 1 ’etc, 

W. T, Sherman, 

Major^ieneraL 

So 1 telegraphed to Indianapolis to Gen¬ 
eral A. P. Hovey, who was stationed there: 

War Department, November 10, 1864, 

Major-General A. P. Hovey, 

Inihanapolir. 

In compliance with the request of Major-General 
Sherman, the Secretary of War directs that you ascer¬ 
tain what persona furnished the information respecting 
Shuman's alleged movement, published in the Indian- 
apojis '* Journal ” nf the 8th inat. You will arrest them 
and aend them under guard to such point in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Cumberland aa Major-General Thomas may 
prefer, where they will be employed in hard labor upon 
the fortifications until General Sherman elull otherwise 
order. 

General Hovey never found the man, how¬ 
ever, 

MOVING SOUTH OF THE JAMES. 

By the morning of the 12th of June, 
Grant was ready for his last flank movement 
of the campaign, Our army at that time, 
including Sheridan’s cavalry, consisted of 
approximately 115,000 fighting men. The 
plan for moving this great body was as fol¬ 
lows: The Eighteenth Corps w*as to move to 
White House without baggage or artillery, 
and there embark for City Point, The Fifth 
Corps was to cross the Gfrfckahominy at 
I^ong Bridge, and take up position to secure 
the passage of the remainder of the army, 
after which it was to cover the rear. The 
Second, Sixth, and Ninth Corps were to 
cross in two columns at Long Bridge and 
Jones*s Bridge. 

The Fifth Corps having prepared the way* 
the whole army left the lines about Cold 
Harbor on schedule time, just as soon after 
nightfall on the 12th as its movements would 
be concealed from the observation of the 
enemy. It was in drawing orders for such 
complicated movements as these, along differ¬ 
ent roads and by different crossings, that 
the ability of General Humphreys, the chief 
of staff, was displayed. Everything went 
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perfectly from the start. That evening at 
seven o’clock, when I reached Moody's, four 
miles from Long Bridge, Warren's (the 
Fifth) corps was moving rapidly past us* 
Our cavalry advance, under General Wilson, 
who had also been transferred to the East, 
had previously taken Long Bridge and laid 
a pontoon bridge in readiness for its cross¬ 
ing, so that by nine o'clock that evening the 
Fifth Corps was south of the Chickahominy, 
well out toward and covering the approaches 
from Richmond* All day on the 13th, the 
army was hurrying toward the James. By 
night the 8ixth Corps had reached the river, 
and the rest of the troops were on the march 
between there and the Chickahominy, which 
was our rear. 

When l reached the James, early the next 
day (the 14th), large numbers of men were 
hard at work on the pontoon bridge and its 
approaches, by which it waa intended that 
the artillery and train* should be crossed. 
It was a pretty heavy job to corduroy the 
marsh, which was fully half a mile wide and 
quite deep* The bridge of itself was un¬ 
precedented in military annals, except per¬ 
haps by that of Xerxes, being nearly 700 
yards long. 

All day on the 14th, everything went like 
a miracle. The pontoon bridge was finished 
at two a.m. on the 15th, and the cavalry of 
Wilson's leading brigade, followed by the 
artillery trains, instantly began crossing* 
By ten o'clock that day, Hancock's corps 
had been ferried over, and he was off 
toward Petersburg to support Smith, who 
had taken the Eighteenth Corps around by 
water from White House, and had been 
ordered to attack Petersburg that morning. 
All the news we had that night at City 
Point, where headquarters had been set up, 
was that Smith had assaulted and carried 
the principal line of the enemy before 
Petersburg. 

The next morning early I was off for the 
heights southeast of the town* Smith's 
success appeared to be of the most impor¬ 
tant kind. He had carried heights which 
were tie fended by very formidable works, 
lie thought, and indeed we all thought for 
the moment, that his success gave us perfect 
command of the city and railroad, 1 wont 
over the conquered lines with General Grant 
and the engineer officers, and they all agreed 
that the works were of the very strongest 
kind; more difficult even to take than Mis¬ 
sionary Ridge, at Chattanooga. 

General Smith told us that the negro 
troops fought magnificently, the hardest 


fighting being done by them* The forts they 
stormed were, 1 think, the worst of all. 
After the affair was over, General Smith 
went to thank them, and tell them he was 
proud of their courage and dash* He said 
they had no superiors as soldiers, and that 
hereafter he should send them into a difficult 
place as readily as the beat white troops. 
They captured six out of the sixteen cannon 
which he took. 

It soon appeared, however, that Smith 
was far from having captured points which 
commanded Petersburg, Ilia success had 
but little effect in determining the final re¬ 
sult. He had stopped his advance a few 
minutes and a considerable space too soon, 
because, as he subsequently alleged, it was 
too dark and his men were too much fa¬ 
tigued for further operation*, and he feared 
Lee had already reinforced the town. 

On June IGth, the day after Smith's at¬ 
tack, more of the troops arrived before 
Petersburg. General Meade also arrived on 
the ground, and the job of capturing Peters¬ 
burg was now taken up in earnest by the 
whole Army of the Potomac. It was no 
longer a mere matter of advancing eighty 
or one hundred rods, as on the night previ¬ 
ous, for meanwhile the enemy had been 
largely and rapidly reinforced* Much time 
and many thousands of valuable live* were 
to be expended in getting possession of this 
vital point, which had really been in our 
grasp on the evening of the 15th, That 
afternoon commenced a series of assaults on 
the works of the enemy. The fighting 
lasted all night, the moonlight being very 
clear. Our loss in these attacks was heavy. 

The next day (the 17th) another attack 
was made at Petersburg. It was long per¬ 
sisted in, but Meade found that his men 
were so worn out with marching, fighting, 
and digging that they must have rest, and 
so laid off until noon of the 18th, when, all 
of the army being up, a general assault 
was ordered* Nothing important was 
gained, and General Grant directed that no 
more assaults should be made* He said that 
after this he should maneuver to get pos¬ 
session of Petersburg* 

LEE LOSES GRANT. 

During all this period, from Cold Harbor 
to Petersburg, we knew nothing of Lee. In 
making the disposition for this great and 
successful movement—a far more brilliant 
evolution than McClellan’s ** change of 
base." two wars before, over the same 
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roads almost—an eye was had, of course, to 
deceiving l^ee as to the ultimate direction 
of the army. The design succeeded beyond 
Grant's moat sanguine hopes. As soon, on 
the morning of the 13th, as the Confederate 
chieftain discovered our withdrawal, he 
moved his army across the Chiekahominy in 
hot haste. Hinging it between his capital and 
ihe foe supposed to be advancing on a new 
line between the James and Chickahominy. 
He held and fortified a line from White Oak 
Swamp to Malvern Hill, and he remained 
stock at ill for four days, wondering what 
had become of Grant* 

He had been completely deceived, and 
could not be made to believe by Beauregard, 
on the 15th, 16th, and 17th, that Grant’s 
whole army had turned up before Peters¬ 
burg* His troops, as we know now, did not 
cross the James, to go to th^ relief of 
Beauregard, until the 17th, He was caught 
napping, and but for mistakes by subordi¬ 
nates in carrying out Grant's plans, Lee’s 
cause would have been lost. In the opera¬ 
tions from the night of the 12th, when Grant 
changed his line and base, with an army of 
115,000 men and all its vast trains and artil¬ 
lery, crossing a wide and deep river on a 
temporary bridge, unlit June 1 Sth, when at 
last Lee awoke to the situation, General 
Beauregard shines out on the Confederate 
side far more brilliantly than the general-in- 
chief. He unquestionably saved Petersburg, 
and probably (for the time) the Confederacy 
itself: but for him, Lee had at that time 
lost the game, 

THE FIRST WEEKS BEFORE PETERSBURG. 

Grant had decided against a further direct 
attack on the works of Petersburg, but he 
was by no means idle. He sent out expedi¬ 
tions to break up the railroads leading into 
the town. He began extending his lines 
around to the south and southwest, so as to 
make the investment as complete as possible* 
Batteries were put in place, weak spots in 
the fortifications were felt for, and regular 
siege works were begun. Indeed, by July 
1st, the general opinion seemed to be that 
the only way we should ever gain Petersburg 
would be by a systematic siege. 

Before the army had recovered from its 
long march from Cold Harbor and the failure 
to capture the town, there was an unusual 
amount of controversy going on among the 
officers* Smith was being berated gener¬ 
ally for failing to complete his attack on 
June 15th, and subsequently he and Han¬ 
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cock had a bitter controversy about the 
responsibility for the failure. Butler and 
** Baldy ” Smith were deep in a contro¬ 
versial correspondence, and Meade and War¬ 
ren were so at loggerheads that Meade 
notified Warren on the 20th that he must 
either ask to be relieved as corps commander 
or he (Meade) would prefer charges against 
him. It seemed as if Meade grew more un¬ 
popular every day after we reached Peters¬ 
burg. Finally, the difficulties between him 
and bis subordinates became so serious that 
a change in the commander of the Army of 
the Potomac seemed probable, Grant had 
great confidence in Meade, and was much 
attached to him personally; but the almost 
universal dislike of Meade which prevailed 
among officers of every rank who came in 
contact with*him, and the difficulty of doing 
business with him, felt by every one except 
Grant himself, so greatly impaired his capa¬ 
city for usefulness, and rendered success 
under his command so doubtful, that Grant 
seemed to he coming to the conviction that 
he must be relieved. 

I had long known Meade to be a man of 
the worst possible temper, especially toward 
his subordinates, I think he had not a 
friend in the whole army, No man, no mat¬ 
ter what his business or his sendee, ap¬ 
proached him without being insulted m one 
way or another; and his own staff officers did 
not dare to speak to him unless first spoken 
to, for fear of either sneers or curses. The 
latter, however, 1 had never heard him in¬ 
dulge in very violently: but he was said 
to apply them often without occasion and 
without reason. At the same time— as far 
as I was able to ascertain—his generals 
had lost their confidence in him as a com¬ 
mander. His orders for the last series of 
assaults upon Petersburg, in which we lost 
10,000 men without gaining any decisive ad¬ 
vantage, were, in effect, that he had found 
it impracticable to secure the cooperation 
of corps commanders, and that, therefore, 
each one was to attack on his own account 
and do the best lie could by himself. The 
consequence was that each gained some ad¬ 
vantage of position, but each exhausted his 
own strength in so doing; while for the want 
of a general purpose and a general com¬ 
mander to direct and concentrate the whole, 
it all amounted to nothing but heavy loss to 
ourselves. 

The first week of July, the subject came 
to pretty full discussion at Grant's head¬ 
quarters. on occasion of a correspondence 
between Meade and Wilson, The Richmond 
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“Examiner' 5 had charged Wilson's com¬ 
mand with stealing, not only negroes and 
horses, but silver plate and clothing, on a 
raid he had just made against the Danville 
and i>outhside railroads; and Meade, taking 
up the statement of the “ Examiner M for 
truth, read Wilson a lecture, and called on 
him for explanations* Wilson denied the 
charge, and said he hoped Meade would not 
condemn hia command because its operations 
had excited the ire of the public enemy. 
Meade replied that Wilson's explanation 
was satisfactory; but this correspondence 
started a conversation in which Grant ex¬ 
pressed himself quite frankly as to the gen¬ 
eral trouble with Meade and his fear that it 
would become necessary to relieve him* In 
that event f he said it would be necessary to 
put Hancock in command. 

About the only pleasant incident which re¬ 
lieved all this disputing was a visit the Presi¬ 
dent made us on June lilst. As soon as he 
arrived, he wanted to visit the lines before 
Petersburg. General Grant, Admiral Lee* 
myself, and several others went with him* 
I remember that, as we passed along the 
lines, Mr. Lincoln's high hat was brushed off 
by the branch of a tree. There were a 
dozen young officers whose duty it was to 
get it and give it back to the President; but 
Admiral Lee was off bis horse before any of 
these young chaps, and recovered the hat 
for the President* Admiral Lee must have 
been forty-five or fifty years old* ft was 
his agility that impressed me so much* 

As we came back, we passed through the 
division of colored troops which had so 
greatly distinguished itself under Smith on 
the 15th, They were drawn up in double 
lines on each side of the road, and welcomed 
the ITesidcnt with hearty shouts. It was 
a memorable thing to behold him whose for¬ 
tune it was to represent the principle of 
emancipation, passing bareheaded through 
the enthusiastic ranks of those negroes armed 
to defend the integrity of the nation. 

EARLY'S RAID ON WASHINGTON. ' 

In the first days of July, we began to get 
inquiries at City Point from Washington con¬ 
cerning the whereabouts of the Confederate 
Generals Early and Ewell. It was reported 
in the capital, our despatches said, that they 
were moving down the Shenandoah Valley* 
We seem eel to have pretty good evidence 
that Early was with Lee, defending Peters¬ 
burg. and so I wired the Secretary on -July 
3d* The next day we felt less positive. A 


deserter came in on the morning of the 4th, 
and said that it was reported in the enemy's 
camp that Ewell had gone into Maryland 
with his entire corps. Another twenty-four 
hours, and Meade told me that he was at 
last convinced that Early and ills troops had 
gone down the Valley. In fact, Early had 
been gone three weeks* He left Uje's army 
near Cold Harbor on the morning of the 
13th of June, when we w r cre on the march 
to the James. Hunter's defeat of Jones 
near Staunton had forced l*ee to divide his 
army, in order to stop Hunter's dangerous 
advance on Lynchburg. 

On the Gth, General Grant was convinced 
that Washington was the objective* The 
raid threatened was sufficiently serious to 
compel the sending of troops to its defence* 
and a body of men immediately embarked* 
Three days later* I started myself to Wash¬ 
ington, in order to keep Grant informed of 
what was going on* When I arrived, I 
found both Washington and Baltimore in a 
state of great excitement; and both cities 
filled with people who had fled from the en¬ 
emy. The damage to private property done 
by the Invaders w r as said to have been almost 
beyond calculation. Mills* workshops* and 
factories of every sort were reported de¬ 
stroyed, and from twenty-five to fifty miles 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad tom up. 

During my first day in town (July 11th), 
all sorts of rumors came in. General ljew 
Wallace, in command at Baltimore, sent us 
word that a large force of the enemy had 
been seen that morning near Baltimore. The 
Confederate generals were said to have 
dined together at Rockville a day or two be¬ 
fore. The houses of Governor Bradford and 
Francis P* Blair* Sr., and his son Montgom¬ 
ery, the Postmaster-General, were reported 
burned. We could see from Washington 
clouds of dust in several quarters around 
the city which we believed to be raised by 
bodies of hostile cavalry. There was some 
sharp skirmishing that day, too, on the 
Teonallytown road* as well as later in front 
of Fort Stevens, and at night the telegraph 
operators at the latter place reported a con¬ 
siderable number of camp-fires visible in 
front of them. 

I found that the Washington authorities 
had utilized every man in town for defense. 
Some fifteen hundred employees of the quar¬ 
termaster's department had been armed and 
sent out; the veteran reserves about Wash¬ 
ington and Alexandria had likewise been 
sent to the front. General Augur, command¬ 
ing the defenses of Washington* had also 
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drawn from the fortifications on the south 
side of the town all the men that in his 
judgment could possibly be spared. To this 
improvised force were added that day some 
six boat-loads of troops which General Grant 
had sent from the Army of the Potomac, 
These troops went at once to Fort Stevens. 

With the troops coming from Grant, there 
was force enough to save the capital; but 
I soon saw that nothing could possibly be 
done toward pursuing or cutting off the 
enemy, for want of a commander* General 
Hunter and his forces had not yet returned 
from their swing around the circle* Gen¬ 
eral Augur commanded the defenses of 
Washington, with A* McD. McCook and a lot 
of brigadier-generals under him, but he was 
nut allowed to go outside. Wright only 
commanded his own corps. General Gilimore 
had been assigned to the temporary com¬ 
mand of those troops of the Nineteenth 
Corps just arrived from New Orleans and all 
other troops in the Middle Department, leav¬ 
ing Wallace to command Baltimore alone. 
But there was no head to the whole* Gen¬ 
eral Halleck would not give orders, except as 
he received them from Grant; the Presi¬ 
dent w ould give none; and until Grant di¬ 
rected positively and explicitly what was to 
be done* everything was practically at a 
standstill* Things, I saw* would go on in 
the deplorable and fatal way in which they 
had been going for a week* Of course, 
this want of head was causing a great deal 
of sharp comment on all sides* Post¬ 
muster-General Blair was particularly in¬ 
censed* and indeed with real cause, for he 
had lost his house at Silver Springs. Some 
of his remarks reached General Halleck, 
who immediately wrote Mr, Stanton the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

He A PqtT ASTERS OP THE ARMY, 

Washington,, July 13, 1864. 

Has. E. M. Stanton. 

Secbetary of War, 

Sir: I deem it- tny July to bricg to your notice the 
fullering facta : I am informed by an officer of rank 
an.:: standing in the military service that the Hon. M. 
ELair. Pont master-* iener al, in speak trig of the bunsing 
of hi* hotme in Maryland, this morning said, in effect, 
that the officers in command about Washington are 
poltroons ; that there were IJOt mote than riOO rebels 
■';n the Silver Springs road, ami we is ad 1,000,000 of 
rar-n in arm-- 1 ! ; that it was a dts.jjt’iicB ; that General 
Wallace wan in compariMsh with them far better, as he 
Wrtuld at Least light. Aft there have l>een for thy last 
few day? a large number of ofticerH nn duty in and 
a boot Washington who have devoted their time and 
etsvrgiea* night and day, and have periled their lives in 
ioppoff rtf the Government, it is due to thorn H as 
well cLri to the War Department* that it should Iso known 
l'liether such wholesale denouncement and accusation 


by a member of tine Cabinet receives the sanction and 
approbation of the President of the United States, If 
so, the names of the officers accused should bo stricken 
from the rolls of the Army ; if not, it is due to the 
honor of the accused that the slanderer should be dis¬ 
missed from the Cabinet. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. W. Halleck, 

Afajtir-Geiitral a tut Chief of Stuff. 

The very day on which Halleck wrote this 
letter, we had evidence that the enemy had 
taken fright at the arrival In Washington of 
the troops sent by Grant and were moving 
off toward Edwards Ferry. It was pretty 
certain that they were carrying off a large 
amount of cattle and other plunder with 
them. By the end of another day, there 
seemed no doubt that Early had got the 
main body of his command across the river 
with his captures. What they were, it was 
impossible to say precisely. One herd of 
cattle was reported as containing 2,000 
head, and the number of horses and mules 
taken from Maryland was reported as about 
5*000* This, however, was probably some¬ 
what exaggerated. 

The veterans, of course, moved out at 
once to attempt to overtake the enemy. 
The irregulars were withdrawn from the 
fortifications* General Meigs marching his 
division of quartermaster’s clerks and em¬ 
ployees back to their desks; and Admiral 
Goldsborough* who had marshaled the ma¬ 
rines and sailors* returning to smoke his 
pipe on his own doorstep. 

The pursuit of Early proved, on the 
whole, an egregious blunder, relieved only 
by a small success at Winchester* in which 
four guns and some prisoners were captured. 
Wright accomplished nothing, and drew back 
as soon as he got where he might have done 
something worth while* As it was, Early 
got off with the whole of his plunder. 

One of the best letters Grant sent me 
during the War was at the time of this 
■ Early raid on Washington. When the 
alarms of invasion first came, Grant ordered 
Major-General David Hunter* then stationed 
at Parkersburg, West Virginia, to take 
direction of operations against the enemy’* 
forces in the Valley* Hunter did not come 
up to Mr. Stanton's expectations in this 
crisis* and when 1 reached Washington* the 
Secretary told me to telegraph Grant that* 
in bis opinion* Hunter ought to be removed* 
Three days later, I repeated in my despatch 
to Grant certain rumors about Hunter that 
had reached the War Department. The sub¬ 
stance of them was that Hunter had been 
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engaged in an active campaign against the 
newspapers in West Virgin \a t and that he 
had horsewhipped a soldier with his own 
hand, I received an immediate reply, 

City Point, Va., July 15* 1864,-3 f.m. 

C. A. Dana, 

Assistant Secretary of War. 

I am so aorry to see auch a dispori tiara to condemn 
@o brave an old soldier as General Hunter is known to 
be, without a hearing. He is known to havo advanced 
into the enemy's country toward their main army, 
inflicting a much greater damage upon thorn than they 
have inflicted upon m with double his force, and mov¬ 


ing directly away from our main army. Hunter acted, 
ton, in a country where he had no friends; whilst the 
enemy have only operated in territory where, to say the 
least, many of the inhabitants are their friends. If 
General Hunter has made war upen the newspapers in 
West Virginia, probably he has done right. In horse- 
whipping a soldier he has laid himself subject to trial , 
but, nine chances out of ten, he only acted on 1 the spur 
of the moment, under great provocation. I fail to see 
yet that General Hunter has not acted with great 
promptness and great success. Even the enemy give 
him great credit for courage, and congratulate them¬ 
selves that he will give them a chance of getting eveo 
with him, U. S. Grant* 

Lieutenant- General. 



Stimntiril Baker 


and boro heavily on his cane, for he had loft 


U NCLE TOMMY DOWELL and Uncle 
Luther Dowell were twins only in age 
and patriotism. In everything else they 
were as different as black and white or hot 


bis good right leg on the bloody slopes at 
Chickamauga, anti tor nearly thirty years he 
had stumped painfully about on a wooden leg* 
Uncle Tommy was bluff and prosperous. 
He lived in a comfortable house in West 


and cold. Uncle Tommy was short, and 
puffy, and bald of head, with a reminiscent 
twinkle in his blue eye, and a certain spright¬ 
liness in his step that quite belied his ago. 
Also, he had two good, stout, stubby legs, 
although they were a bit bowed and stiff, 
so that he thumped smartly with his heels 
when he walked* 

What Unde Tommy lacked of reaching 
nature's standard of a man, Uncle Luther 
made up. He was gaunt and stooping, and 
so spare that one almost expected to hear 
him rattle in his old blue clothes like withered 
peas in a pod. Fine trouble lines mapped his 
forehead, and his beard was thin and gray. 
When he walked* he lurched at every step 


Alden, and when all of his children came home 
for Thanksgiving dinner, Uncle Tommy's 
wife put all the spare leaves in the dining- 
table and carved two turkeys. 

Uncle Luther had a little one-story shop, 
across the county line in the adjoining town 
of Amery, where he soldered leaky milk 
pans and tinkered clocks. It was nest the 
lane, in the farther corner of his son Jona¬ 
than’s kind, and he made up his own bed 
and cooked his meals in the little room in 
the rear. He seemed at least twenty years 
older than Unde Tommy, and he had become 
querulous and quavery, so that Jonathan and 
his thrifty wife groaned under the responsi¬ 
bility of looking after him. 
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And that shows how two brothers, who For two years the towns had held Memorial 
have been boys together, men together, and Day services, but they had been mournfully 
soldiers together, may drift apart. For dispirited* Uncle Tommy, by sheer force 
years Uncle Tommy and Uncle Luther had of character, had been marshal of the day, 
not met, except at gatherings of old sol- and Uncle Luther and a few stragglers from 
diers, and these were not pleasant meet- Amery had marched with the parade; but 
mgs. For the two little towns, albeit they Captain Enoch and his supporters stood by 
lay out on the wide Minnesota prairie, with with gloomy forbearance, and offered no 
only an imaginary line between them, could word of encouragement. There was really 
not agree. It was the kind of dissension little need of Memorial Day services, except 
that grows rank and strong in little commu* in the abstract* The cemetery, where the 
nities where there are few outside interests discord of the two towns was buried, lay on 
to occupy the intervals of attention* And a bare prairie knoll, set around with precise 
the old soldiers took it up, and fought it rows of spindling cottonwoods that lan- 
out as valiantly as they had marched on guished half the summer with thirst and 
Vicksburg* They might have had a Grand whipping winds and dust—and it contained 
Army post, with reminiscent camp-fires, and no soldiers' graves- Put Uncle Tommy's 
they might have had Fourth of July cele- parades marched up the road to the ceme- 
brations and Memorial Day parades ; but as tery gate and back again, and Uncle Luther 
certainly as Uncle Tommy led the hosts of felt that the 

West Alden in one direction, Amery and Cap- ; _ -xx, country's dead, 

tain Enoch Bradley could be depended upon Jr - - - -' ' wherever they 

to march in exactly the opposite direction- might lie, had 

As for Uncle j been honored. 

Luther, he al* ^ ^ T <* On the third 

ways followed year the old sol- 

Uncle Tommy's ^ ^ diers met again, 

procession, Q Jr thoroughly deter- 

wherever it might J ® -J&. -Jjr\\ T ‘\' 7 mined to be har- 

lead* Again and -f? \j*^=^h==£L=J- .. monious* In ton 

again the old sol- minutes' time 

diers of the two jgHg j J Uncle Tommy was 

towns met in the -i- ' thumping on the 

interests of bar- pine table with 

mony. Uncle ! t fc- his cane, and Bev- 

Tommy would ' era ^ of the other 

come to preside, ( ll jj*! l \ \ old soldiers were 

and Uncle Luther ^[l-ljdHft clinging to Gap- 

would second the If f iSKK 1 tain Enoch's 

motions, and (j Qfci coat-tails, while 

then they all jKSr^V'' the two men 

would slump off L . x-’'®- glared and 

into the quag- threatened. And 

mire of dissen- then Captain 

sion. At such x Enoch executed a 

times the fires of _. \ w ell-planned 

a stirring past . flank movement, 

WOUld bU ^6 Up ill J Hlim A? in/m jhifui apk! ffnJtrntf Touted l UCle 

Uncle Luther's Tommy, and ran 

faded eyes, his stooped shoulders would stif- up the Amery colors. A few minutes 
fen back, a faint flush would steal into his later his faction, acting with the right of 
cheeks, and he would nod his old gray head might, had decided upon all the important 
as if in time to martial music that none but features of the parade. And to further rout 
he could hear. Sometimes the tears came Uncle Tommy and his retainers, they ap- 
up to his eyes* and the boy who was fortu- pointed Uncle Luther to the honored posi- 
nate enough to hear him talk thrilled with tion of marshal of the day* 
the quick pride of strife, and longed to At first Uncle Luther was dumb with as- 
shoulder a carbine and march away to the tonishment* He had as good right to be 
music of fife and drum* marshal as Uncle Tommy* They had be- 
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longed to the same regiment, and both had 
reached the rank of corporal, Uncle Luther 
on one leg and Uncle Tommy on two. But 
Uncle Luther always had deferred to Uncle 
Tommy as if he had been an older brother, 
and it seemed to him hardly short of sacri¬ 
lege to appear as Uncle Tommy's rival, So 
he struggled to his feet, and held up a lean 
finger to catch Captain Enoch’s eye. 

“ I rather have Tommy have the place,” 
he faltered; f< he's better fitted for it than I 
be.” 

But Uncle Tommy was storming down the 
room. 

“ Keep it,” he roared, and he went out, 
slamming the door after him. 

Uncle Luther followed him a few steps, 
wistfully, and then he dropped back in his 
seat, and listened dumbly while Captain 
Enoch and the exultant revolted planned the 
details of the parade. 

“ It’s Amery’s turn this year,” gloated 
Captain Enoch. 

Uncle Luther walked up the road alone. 
His step was brisker than usual, and there 
was a brighter gleam in his eye. He could 
not help feeling proud that he had been hon¬ 
ored. There were other men in Amery w'ho 
would have served better in his place—he 
knew that well enough, for he was old, and he 


didn’t walk easily—but he was glad with the 
joy of appreciation* For so many years he 
had been an unnoticed, crippled tinker, and 
when at last recognition came to him, even 
at the expense of his more fortunate 
brother, ho could not help exulting. 

** Well, I fought fer it,” he mumbled; 
“ an’ I bled fer it. I’d a-given both my 
legs, if necessary—they know that,” Then, 
after a pause, he said aloud: “ But I wisht 
Tommy"d got it, ” 

He opened the door of his little shop, and 
went in. His eyes swept the familiar dis¬ 
order of the room, the rusty tools hanging 
on the wall, the blear-faced old clocks, the 
pots and pans, all the toys of a second child¬ 
hood, He was glad to be at home again, for 
he was w orn out and trembling with the un¬ 
wonted excitement of the meeting. Out¬ 
side, the sun shone on the green prairies, 
and there was warm, puddly dust in the 
road ; but Uncle Luther's blood was thin and 
cold, and he shivered in the damp interior of 
the shop. So he brought his soldering 
brazier from the corner and stirred the coals 
into a bright glow\ Then he bent over to 
warm his hands, 

Jonathan Dowell came down the lane be¬ 
tween his prosperous fields, on his way to 
town. Little Dick was with him. When 
Uncle Luther saw them, he w ent to the door 

and beckoned. 



* Several 0/ the other ohi soMier/, mrw fifi’HoJny Cuptofn Enofh^n roninUttfl*, n 


“Come in, 
Jonathan* come 
in,” he called. 

His face shone 
with pride, and 
he told with fe¬ 
verish eagerness 
of the new honor 
which the dav 

m 

had brought 
him. 

“ Nonsense,” 
interrupted Jona¬ 
than, testily ; 
“don't you 
know 7 , father, 
that you’re get- 
tin’ too old an* 
feeble to take 
part in such 
things? You 
ain’t able to walk 
to the graveyard 
an’ back, an’ 
you’re only stir- 
rin’ up trouble 
between the 
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longed to the same regiment* and both had 
reached the rank of corporal, Uncle Luther 
on one leg and Uncle Tommy on two. Hut 
Uncle Luther always had deferred to Uncle 
Tommy as if he had been an older brother* 
and it seemed to him hardly short of sacri¬ 
lege to appear as Uncle Tommy's rival, So 
he struggled to his feet, and held up a lean 
finger to catch Captain Enoch's eye, 

14 I rather have Tommy have the place," 
he faltered; “ he’s better fitted for it than I 
be," 

But Uncle Tommy was storming down the 
room. 

li Keep it/* he roared, and he went out, 
slamming the door after him. 

Uncle Luther followed him a few steps* 
wistfully, and then he dropped hack in his 
seat, and listened dumbly while Captain 
Enoch and the exultant revolters planned the 
details of the parade, 

“ It’s Amery’s turn this year," gloated 
Captain Enoch. 

Uncle Luther walked up the road alone. 
Ills step was brisker than usual, and there 
was a brighter gleam in his eye. He could 
not help feeling proud that he had been hon¬ 
ored. There were other men in Amery who 
would have served better in his place—he 
knew that well enough, for he was old* and he 


didn't walk easily-—but he was glad with the 
joy of appreciation. For so many years he 
had been an unnoticed, crippled tinker, and 
when at last recognition came to him* even 
at the expense of his more fortunate 
brother, he could not help exulting. 

^ Well* I fought fer it/* he mumbled; 
“ an* I bled fer it. Ud a-given both my 
legs, if necessary—they know that/* Then, 
after a pause* he said aloud; ** But I wisht 
Tommy’d got it." 

lie opened the door of his little shop, and 
went in. His eyes swept the familiar dis¬ 
order of the room, the rusty tools hanging 
on the wall, the blear-faced old clocks, the 
pots and pans, all the toys of a second child¬ 
hood. He was glad to be at home again* for 
he was worn out and trembling with the un¬ 
wanted excitement of the meeting. Out¬ 
side* the sun shone on the green prairies* 
and there was warm, puddly dust in the 
road ; hut Uncle Luther's blood was thin and 
cold, and he shivered in the damp interior of 
the shop. So he brought his soldering 
brazier from the comer and stirred the coals 
into a bright glow. Then he bent over to 
warm his hands. 

Jonathan Dowell came down the lane be¬ 
tween his prosperous fields* on his way to 
town. Little Dick was with him. When 
Uncle Luther saw them, he went to the door 



and beckoned. 

’’Come in* 
Jonathan, come 
in, ’ ’ he called. 

His face shone 
with pride, and 
he told with fe¬ 
verish eagerness 
of the new honor 
which the day 
had brought 
him. 

li Nonsense*" 
interrupted Jona¬ 
than, testily; 
"don't you 
know, father* 
that you're get- 
tin' too old an* 
feeble to take 
part in such 
things? You 
ain't able to walk 
to the graveyard 
an’ back, an 1 
you're only stir- 
rin' up trouble 
between the 
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families. Uncle Tommy'll never forgive nearer, glancing from the candy to his grand" 
you.” father 1 e wrinkled face. Uncle Luther waved 

"I know it,” he faltered; "I know it, the stick like a wizard's wand, and lured 
Jonathan, Tommy‘d ought to have it. 1 Dick nearer and nearer until a dirty little 
told 'em so. 1 said Tommy'd hand closed over the candy. 

ought to have it.” ^_,, . —-Then he reached out slyly and 

The end of the lane was the fy j cautiously, and gathered Dick 

end of Dick's little world, and he -i in his arms, 

turned and loitered back, hum- ft | “ Ain't you goin’ to kiss 

ming a tune to himself* as a /‘SLSl gran'pa ? ” he asked eagerly, 

child will. Uncle Luther stood j|- || But the little boy wriggled 

in the doorway, and watched \\ A '•$ away, and ran out of the door, 

him wistfully. Of a sudden he U. -M Uncle Luther watched him loit- 

recalled how Uncle Tommy had L’A-' ering up the lane in the sunshine, 

looked when they were boys to- sucking his candy, until the vis- 

gether. ion blurred in his dim old eyes. 

“Jus 1 like Tommy* exactly,” ij i \ Then he returned to hia brazier, 

he said, half aloud* gazing fondly | f J He sat down, and drew his chair 

at the little fellow. Then he |>j (j ll ' almost over it. He bent double, 

bent over stiffly and beckoned. }• M with his elbows on his knees and 

“ Come see gran'pa,” he said, j£ ,-v^vl his head resting on his hands, 

smiling enticingly. N and there he sat alone fora long 

Dick crossed his hands behind [U — y?zr. -i time. Finally he straightened 
his back, and looked at Uncle " yWc fc hto frnji rN f.n-. up. The subtle warmth of the 

Luther soberly. He was a sunny- hind hijiba ^ " fire had stolen through all his 

haired little fellow, with blue body. He leaned back in his 

eyes and puckery red lips* and he stood full chair, his head drooped over to one side, and 
in the bright May sunshine. his work-worn old hands lay palm upward on 

Uncle Luther regarded him seriously. his knees. He was fast asleep. 

“ l told 'em I didn't want to march,” he The brazier under him continued to glow* 
said protestingly. ” 1 said Tommy'd do it and send its cheery comfort stealing up 
betterin I could; but Captain Enoch, ner around his chair. It had a friendliness and 


any of ’em, wouldn't listen tome. Don't hearty warmth that were more than the kind - 
go 'way, Dicky, don't go 'way* an' leave ness of many of the old man’s friends, 
gran'pa*” beseechingly. The dusk of evening 

But the little boy was came down* and filled the 


edging away; he didn't 
understand, and he was 
afraid. 

“ Don't go 'way,” said 
Uncle Luther* eagerly; 
El come an’ see what 
gran' pa's got for Dicky. ” 

He turned, and hobbled 
painfully across his shop, 
lie put on his spectacles, 
ami opened a drawer in 
his work-bench, and in 
its depths he found a stick 
of borehound candy. 
Dick stood with one 
pudgy band resting on 
the door frame, peering 
into the shop with wide 
eyes, 

“ Candy,” announced 
Uncle Luther expres- 
rivety. 

■V 



comers with shadows. 
And presently a glow that 
was not all in the brazier 
began to illumine the cen¬ 
ter of the room. A thin, 
wavering mist of smoke 
curled up around the old 
man, and crept silently 
along the dingy ceiling. 
A moment later there was 
a sharp burst of flame, 
that disappeared as sud¬ 
denly as it came. The 
old man's trouser-leg 
rested against the hot 
brasier, and the fine fire 
gnawed and sparkled in 
the heavy cloth. A few 
shavings on the littered 
floor of the shop were 
crisping with sudden 
wisps of flame, and the 


Dick drew a little 


chair legs were on fire. 
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But Uncle Luther slept on, wholly uncon¬ 
scious of his danger, 

Jonathan Dowell, returning from the vil¬ 
lage, saw a sinister glare in the shop win¬ 
dows. He rushed into the room, seized the 
old man, and lifted him swiftly to one side. 
Then he boat out the tire with a gunny sack* 
Unde Luther sat up, trembling and terri¬ 
fied, His wooden leg was gone, It had 
burned almost to the stump, and the charred 
remains were still smoking. 

Jonathan Dowell's voice rang with anger. 
4i What won't you do next, father ?” he 
said. " You've set yourself on fire, and 
nearly burned up the shop, That wooden leg 
of yours cost me just fifty dollars, and it'll 
tie a long time before I can afford another,” 
And then he saw dimly the agony in his 
father's face, and he softened. He was not 


emnly, as at a funeral, glancing sideways 
from the corners of their eyes, and yet not 
missing anything. 

Among the very first to call was Captain 
Enoch Bradley, who was a hearty, wants- 
blooded, irascible old fellow, and his bluff 
sympathy went far toward solacing Uncle 
Luther in his affliction. 

** 'Twan’t so bad as if you hadn't lost it 
before,” he comforted. 

But Uncle Luther had no mind for treating 
his lose frivolously* The years had crushed 
all of the humor out of him, and left him only 
tragedy* 

” I was thinkin V* he said, " that now 1 
can't march, p'raps you—p'raps Amery— 
might let Tommy have it- ** 

Captain Enoch frowned darkly, but Uncle 
Luther hurried on: 


a had man. nor even a harsh man—only 
thoughtless. ** You must learn to be more 
careful, father.” be said gently, and yet 
insistently, as if he talked to a child. 

Uncle Luther was glad when his son went 
away. He crept to his little back room like 
a wounded dog, 
and lay down on 
the bed* Old age 


" He's more commandin' than I be, er 
ever was, er ever will be, an' lie's had prac¬ 
tice—’ * 

“ Oh, you'll be ready to march by Deco¬ 
ration Day,” interrupted Captain Enoch. 

“ It's good of you to say so,” said Uncle 

Luther, “ but 1 
jus' can't do it* 
Tommy’s the 


had made him 
slow, and he could 
not realize at first 
the full magnitude 
of his disaster; 
but he knew that 
he had deeply an¬ 
gered his son, 

“ Too bad to 
trouble Jonathan 
an’ his wife/' he 
muttered. “ Cory 
is so thrifty an' 
partic’lar. I'm 
careless, I know 
it* I'm gettin' 
old*” And then 
after a time his 
mind reverted to 
the earlier inter¬ 
ests of the day, 
and he said aloud: 
” I wisht Tommy'd 
got it/' 

Newa travels 



man; ” and then 
he added wistful¬ 
ly, “ I wisht I 
could see Tom¬ 
my.” 

But Uncle Tom¬ 
my did not come. 
Uncle Luther 
heard, however, 
that Uncle Tommy 
had been a p - 
pointed marshal of 
the parade, and he 
was glad of it. 
For himself, he 
was busied after 
the first day or 
two with a stout 
piece of ash, 
which he slowly 
whittled down 
with a draw-shave 
to the proportions 
of a wooden leg. 
It would not do 


quickly in a small 

town, and the next morning the sympathetic 
and the curious came to condole with Uncle 
Luther, and to examine the remains of the 
fifty-dollar leg, and to point out where the lire 
had charred the chair. They went about sol¬ 


as well as a regu¬ 
lar artificial leg, such as the one he had 
been wearing, but he hoped that it would 
serve him for the Memorial Day exer¬ 
cises. He still cherished a desire to march 
with the parade, although he knew that 
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Jonathan would not approve of it* He was 
afraid of Jonathan* Hut whole days slipped 
by when he was not strong enough to work, 
and yet he clung to the task with feverish 
eagerness* The man within him protested 
that he was still good for something, that 
old age had not robbed him of everything. 

On the morning of Memorial Day the 
whittling was all iinished, but there remained 
the task of attaching the straps* and Uncle 
Luther knew that he could not hope to com¬ 
plete the leg in time for the exercises. So 
he laid it away, and toward noon he dressed 
up in his best blue clothes, and put on his 
wide-brimmed black hat with the gold cord 
around the crown. Then he hobbled out of 
the door* and dropped down on a box by the 
fence* with his back resting against a post. 
It was a fresh* clear May morning. During 
the night there had been a shower* and the 
grass at the roadside stood up green and 
dewy. The fields of waving wheat-blades 
spread away for miles before him* dotted 
here and there with houses and red haras h 
and straight rows of Lombardy poplars and 
cottonwoods. Where Uncle Luther sat he 
could look up the yellow stretch of road¬ 
way, and he knew that he could see the pa¬ 
rade almost as soon as it left the town. It 
would pass the end of the lane on its way 
to the cemetery* and he hoped* with the 
vague optimism of the very old and the very 
young, that it would come back by the same 
road. Seeing it was next to marching with 
it. 

Uncle Luther put on his long-distance 
glasses* and he saw a blur of blue moving 
along the road from the village* Above it 
there was a blur of red and white, A mo¬ 
ment later they resolved themselves into a 
knot of old soldiers* with the flag flapping 
above them. Uncle Luther took a Jong 
breath, and his eyes shone. Suddenly a 
hand began to play the stirring music of 
££ Marching through Georgia*” 

“ They’ve got the band*” exclaimed Uncle 
Luther* in a voice that choked with ecstasy. 

Unconsciously he rose on his one good 
foot and took off his hat. His eyes dimmed* 
and as the enlivening strains of the music 
came up to him* another picture formed on 
his misty glasses. He saw the boys in blue 
—not a meager handful of gray and stooping 
remnants, but boys* with fresh young faces* 
and broad shoulders* and proud chins* They 
were muddy to the knees with marching, 
they were ragged and tattered* but they 
swept by to the drums and fifes, regiment 
after regiment and brigade after brigade; 



J ' BmtUfii . . a h*nrt j/, itvirm tiitHul- rf, ijwibte old 

ffUow." 


and orderlies clattered up and down with 
yellow envelopes stuck in their belts; and 
the shells were screeching from the rebel 
heights. He saw the companies wheel and 
deploy; he saw r them strip down and form 
in line at “Chargebayonets.” The big, black 
guns were leaping the ruts in the road, with 
the gunners clinging desperately to the cais¬ 
sons. Then he saw the long line of gray 
rise up over the hill* and pour itself down 
the slope. He saw the ragged* mile-long 
flash of the carbines—and he would have 
leaped forward to the charge, if for a single 
moment he had heard the bugle's shrill sum¬ 
mons. 

Uncle Luther’s spectacles were dimmed. 
He polished them off with shaky lingers* and 
looked again. Behind the band there was a 
stretch of white that seemed to nod and 
twinkle in the sunshine. 

“ They've got the children* too,” he fal¬ 
tered. 

Then the old fellows in blue swung at the 
corner; they were keeping military line, and 
something of the old spirit had thrilled 
their steps into an unwonted precision* The 
band, wheeling with them, swept into ** Rally 
Round the Flag* Boys,” Uncle Luther 
leaped forward on bts one good leg* waved 
his hat around his head, and shouted, “ Hur- ► 
rah, hurrah! ” His head was thrown back, 
his eyes flashed, his breath came quick and 
hot, 

“ Down with the traitor, up with the 
star,” he chanted in his thin, quavery old 
voice* 

Now they had reached the end of the 
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lane, anti Uncle Luther could make out the carried an odd-shaped package in his arms, 
full length of the parade* It was by far the and when he was near to Uncle Luther, he 
greatest celebration that the town ever had stopped and cleared his throat. Every one 


known* and his heart 
swelled with pride at 
the thought. Not 
once did he recall his 
own disappointment 
and sorrow; it was 
all for the glory of 
the day. 

Suddenly Uncle 
Luther shrunk hack. 
What were they try¬ 
ing to do ? lie felt 
an impulse to run for¬ 
ward and tell them 
that they had missed 
the way to the ceme¬ 
tery, and that the 
lane ran only as far 
as Jonathan Dowell's 
house. Hut before 
he could decide what 
to do the old soldiers 
stopped almost in 
front of his own lit¬ 
tle shop. The band 
had swung out to one 
side. It w as playing 


was silent, listen- 


rU 


A I 


ing + 

“ I calculated to 
make a speech,” he 
stammered; but 
we thought we'd 
decorate the livin 1 
this year. Luther, 
here’s a new 
leg." 

lie hold out the 
odd-shaped package 
helplessly. Uncle 
Luther did not seem 
to see it at all He 
reached forward and 
put his hands on his 
brother's shoulders, 
and the leg fell down unheeded be¬ 
tween the two old men* 

Uncle Luther strapped ou the leg 
with trembling, inefficient fingers, 
and then Captain Enoch and Uncle 
Tommy marched him out between 
them. Uncle Tommy's own horse 
and buggy, decorated with ribbons 
14 America/' and the sweet, shrill voices of and flowers, stood in front of the shop, 
the children rose and foil with the music, ‘* You're goin’ to be the marshal of the 
Uncle Luther sank back on his box, trem- day/' said Captain Enoch, 
bling. Through a mist of great happiness ” But Tommy 

he saw Uncle Tommy and Captain Enoch ad- “ Get in," commanded Uncle Tommy, in 
vuncing toward him side by side* He a voice that was not to be disputed* 
couldn't believe it at first; he didn't pre- Uncle Luther, sitting as straight as a 
lend to believe it* trooper, drove out at the head of the pro- 

** I'm gettin' old,” he muttered, “an' cession, while the band, with a rattle of 
I’m not steady in my mind.” drums, sw'ept into ** Hail, Columbia, Happy 

Hut he rose to meet them. Uncle Tommy Land.” 



A 

il'amf hi* hat arr.«ri^ Afo fij-Tri. and 
■ah.-MrilW, ' thi miA, i*™ 
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LIFE PORTRAITS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Bom at Sh a dwell. Virginia, April I7^K. Died at Mant icelln, Virginia, July 4 , 1826. 
With Notes and an Introduction by Charles Henry Hart, 


OMAS JEFFERSON has had 
more ardent followers, and 
more ardent opponents, than 
perhaps any other patriot in 
American history. The cause 
of this is that he was essen¬ 
tially a strong man, and no 
one can follow the lines of 
his face without seeing this. 
In McClure's Magazine 
for October, 1897, was presented the life 
mask of Thomas Jefferson, taken by J. H, 
L Bra were, in 1825, when Jefferson was 
eighty-two years old. In relation to this, 
Jefferson said : “I now bid adieu forever 
to busts and even portraits.” It was two- 
score years earlier that Jefferson sat to 
Mather Brown for the first portrait that 
we know of him, and which is the first 
portrait here reproduced. Others follow by 
Hendon (1789), Gilbert Stuart 11800), Rem¬ 
brandt Beale (1803), George Miller (1803), 
St. Memin (1806), and Thomas Sully (1821). 
These portraits, covering a period of thirty- 
five years, are selected as among the best 
and most characteristic to which we have 
access. 

When Jefferson was in France, John Trum¬ 
bull was there, and at the minister’s house at 
Chaillot, in the autumn of 1787, he painted 
Jefferson’s portrait for his picture ** The 
Declaration of Independence.” It was one 
of those small cabinet portraits, on panel, for 
which Trumbull is so justly celebrated, and 
k now owned by Mrs. John W. Burke, of 
Alexandria, Ya. The head of Jefferson in 
the i[ Declaration of Independence ” picture 
is not a close copy of the original. Charles 
Willson Beale, to whom Americans arc under 
lasting obligations for preserving authentic 
portraits of the public men of the Revolu¬ 
tionary epoch, painted a portrait of Jefferson 
in 1791, which belongs to the city of Phila¬ 
delphia and is a most interesting delineation 
of him, James Sharpies made a pastel por¬ 
trait of Jefferson in 1798, which is also 
owned by the city of Philadelphia, but it is 
deficient in character and individuality. 

A number of portraits of Jefferson were 


made that cannot be traced, which is the 
more to be regretted as some of them were 
by skillful artists. Jefferson took an intelli¬ 
gent interest in art, and posed as a profound 
connoisseur. He numbered among his per¬ 
sonal intimates, Richard and Maria Cos way, 
Trumbull, Beale, Moudon, Ceracchi, and most 
of the foreign contingent that emigrated to 
these shores. It was chiefly due to his in¬ 
strumentality that George Had field, the 
brother of Maria Cosway, came from Eng¬ 
land as assistant architect of the Capitol at 
Washington, and that CardelH and Persico 
came from Italy to do the carvings. Jeffer¬ 
son was an amateur of some ability, espe¬ 
cially in the not easy field of architecture. 
The University of Virginia, which he de¬ 
signed, would do no discredit to a professional 
of recognized experience. Jefferson showed 
himself to be a man of excellent seethe tic 
taste, and with an actual knowledge of the 
subject far beyond the general cultivation of 
his time. His correspondence teems with 
suggestions and reflections on design and 
decoration, showing an understanding of the 
subject, and not merely idle thoughts be¬ 
stowed on an ephemeral fad. 

Perhaps the most important of the lost 
portraits of Jefferson is the bust made by 
Ceracchi, which was destroyed with the 
burning of the library of Congress, Decem¬ 
ber 24, 1851 T and of which there seems to 
be neither replica or copy. Dr. William 
Thornton, the first Commissioner of Patents, 
and an amateur artist of decided proficiency, 
calls it, in writing to Jefferson, a superb 
bust, one of the finest I ever beheld f Jef¬ 
ferson paid Ceracchi $1,500 for the original 
marble, that being the amount of tax the 
disgruntled Italian levied upon all those per¬ 
sons whom he had besought to sit to him as 
a favor, when his scheme for a national mon¬ 
ument fell through and he prepared to leave 
the country. 

William J. Coffee, an Englishman, who 
modeled small busts in terra cotta, made a 
bust of Jefferson in April, 1818, as also 
busts of his daughter Mrs. Randolph and 
granddaughter Ellen, for the three of which 

.4 ** 
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Jefferson paid $105* In commending the 
sculptor to Madison as really able in his 
art/' Jefferson said he gave “less trouble 
than any artist, painter, or sculptor I have 
ever submitted myself to/ 1 This bust is 
also among the missing, although those of 
Mrs. Randolph and Ellen arc at Edgehill. 
Pietro Cardelli modeled a bust of Jefferson in 
1819, but it is unknown, although a number 
of plaster copies were subscribed for by dis¬ 
ciples of the statesman. It is highly im¬ 
probable that Jefferson could have been, as 
he was, on terms of familiar intimacy with 
Richard and Maria Cosway, each of them 
skilled miniature painters, and that neither 
of them should have painted his portrait. 
Yet such a portrait is not known, any more 
than the miniature that was painted of him by 
Thomas Gimbrede, and engraved by the 
painter for “ State Papers and Jhiblick Doc¬ 
uments/' published in 1815. Another un¬ 
known portrait is recorded m Jefferson's 
financial diary under July 12, 1792: / Paid 
Williams lor drawing my portrait, 14 lb" 
Jefferson seems to have approved of his 
own profile* In April, 1789, when in 
France, he had two profiles made, for one of 
which he paid six francs, and for the other, 
thirty francs; and early in 1804, Amos Doo¬ 
little, an engraver from Connecticut, appears 
to have made several of him. His profile 
was also cut at Peak's Museum about this 
time* The next year Gilbert Stuart painted 
his famous profile in monochrome. There 
are a number of these so-called Stuart pro¬ 
files, but the identity of the original by 
Stuart is undetermined* Hon. T, J* Ooolidge 
of Boston, great-grandson of Jefferson, 
claims to own it; but his is painted in oil 
color, while Jefferson writes to Joseph Dela- 
plaine, in 1818, that it is ** in water color "; 
and six years later writes to General Dear¬ 
born that Stuart did it ** on paper with cray¬ 
on/' Dr. Thornton, to whom Jefferson lent 
it to copy, calls it a “ drawing/’ as does also 
Jefferson, which would imply that it was 
either in crayon or water color. Dr. Thorn¬ 
ton made his copy in Swiss crayon, which 
would indicate that to be the medium of the 
original he was copying* For the original 
Jefferson paid Stuart $100, June 18, 1805, 
covering the payment in the following note: 
“ Mr* Jefferson presents his compliments to 
Mr. Stewart, and begs leave to send him the 
inclosed for the trouble he gave him in tak¬ 
ing the head a hi antique. Mr. Stewart 
seemed to contemplate having an engraving 
made either from that or the first portrait: 
he is free to use the one or the other at his 


THOMAS JEFFEESOX. 

choice; the one not proposed to be used 1 
will be glad to receive at Mr. Stewart’s con- 
venience; the other when he shall be done 
with it/' This tituart profile was so popular 
that William Birch copied it in enamel, and 
also employed Edwin to engrave it, that he 
might give the prints away and a proper 
likeness of Jefferson be circulated. 

Baas Otis, a very indifferent painter, made 
a portrait of Jefferson in the summer of 
1816, for Delaplaine's gallery, which was 
engraved by Nagle, and the original is now 
owned by Mr, \Y, J. Campbell of Philadel¬ 
phia, Relative to this portrait Dr. Thornton 
writes to Jefferson, July 20, 1816; “ Never 
was such injustice done to you except by 
sign painters and General Kosciusko, than 
which last nothing can be so bad, and when 
1 saw it I did not wonder that be lost Poland 

not that it is necessary that a general 
should be a painter, but he should be a man 
of such sense as to discover that he is not a 
painter/" The profile of Jefferson by Kos- 
ciuazko is nothing less than a grotesque cari¬ 
cature. The original drawing was destroyed, 
but it is preserved, as an iconographic curi¬ 
osity, in a fac-simile aquatint in colors, by 
ML Sokol nick b 

/harks Peak Polk, who was a nephew, 
pupil, and imitator of Charles Willson Peak, 
painted a portrait of Jefferson from life, 
about 1800, which, if it is, as 1 think it is, 
the picture owned by Mrs. F* A* March of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, exhibits some marked 
characteristics of the original, but very 
crudely rendered. Edward Savage painted 
and engraved in mezzotinto a portrait of Jef¬ 
ferson, ami introduced an admirable whole- 
length figure of Jefferson, in profile, when 
completing Pine's picture of “ The Congress 
voting Independence/' which highly inter¬ 
esting and important painting is owmed by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania* 

Jefferson's figure was commanding, six 
feet two and a half inches in height* well 
formed, neither stout nor thin, indicating 
strength, activity, and robust health. His 
carriage was erect, and his step firm and 
elastic, which he preserved till his death. 
His hair was of a reddish cast* his com¬ 
plexion sandy, and his eyes, blue when young* 
changed to a hazel gray as he advanced in 
years. When he died* at the age of eighty- 
four, he had not lost a tooth, nor had he a 
defective one. 

There is no known portrait of Martha 
AYavles, who became the wife of Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson on New Year's Day, 1772, and died 
September 6, 1782, at the age of thirty-four. 
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THOU AS JEFFERSON IN 1786. AGE 4& FAINTED BY MATHER BROWN, THE EARLIEST LIFE PORTRAIT OF 

JEFFERSON KNOWN, 


From lltd original portraitpalmed by MotherRrowti ^ now owned hr Mr, Henry Alining UiutUin^tiin, D.C, Ciuivau, 12H by 
36 inches, Maitwr lirovni died ]» London, M:jy 4S, 1831, at an advanced agu and very ]kxh. Hr was :i native of J(melon amt A 
jrraudson or the famon* Tory clergyman Mather Ryles. Ho went to London and had some Instruction frutu West, and at one 
dmc! held a prominent position there, as a portrait pander. The portrait nf Jefferson here reproduced was painted, In London, 
for John Atlftin?, anti the urtlut’a receipt fa r the price of the picture In nUached to the back: of Hie ran van ; + ‘London May 13, 
1THG, Krc'd of bid Kioellonry John Adlnu Ks<J 81s OuEnbrn for u kll-kal portrait of Mr. Ji'ffpraun/' A n-p] tea. was jmiuled 
h r Jeff union, nitd Hrowu also painted jI jmrlrail of John Adam* for Mi- famous CCjlicii|pje t vn hk-h picture, with the JcffcntOD 
rrplica and one of Thomas Paine, which Brown alto painted for Jcfft-Tuon, him, (1 le :i ppuuftd. Trumbull wrote from Louden 
In Jefferson at Paris, “Brown la busy about the picture#. Mr. Adams 3h like—yours 1 do not think so well of. T ' The portrait 
hu, how-tycT, considerable historical Importance m being the earliest delineation of JsfFerecm that has come down to ug„ 
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T fifty AS JEFFERSON IS 180& ARE GO, PAINTED IIY REMBRANDT FEALE, 


From the original |Mir[|jl!L JiiilLlul by Ei'-riihr:ir:<ll Fealty tiun owned by 11 1 l- ,\™ Vdfk Historical Si •fifty, 
Cflrua^, ill by ;si> inches. lMnljj-ulnJt Ebalc, the Bccond sori of I'lLarSca W’illwUi IVdlc, was bom Fclininn 
ITTH, uni died i KRuber 3, JfWO, There an - At least two portraits of painted HE tbo beyiiinilig of thu 

century by *» It.*’ Peal*} which urv known at the |]im-lit day only through crrahiIL- l - IL tt»rirdIrjh" c - <nij.j*■ r-( jI uCi- eiigtiiY- 
itt.tr- by h.t« iJ Edwin, ami t’unielluh TkibollL It Is truu that ljuth Ifeinbrandt and bit! cider brother, I in rim-lie, 
were painting at (111- time, but ;ik Ihifljielle b know n only jih u jui hi N r of wtlll-Hfe atid si few 1]iini:t1ures, (lie 
initial “ II '' on these engraved jkorlru.lln oT JelleraoH mns| Htand rur Eh'mhrsjniin The Ll—; 1 jirinl. by Edwin, 
W'd# published by J, Savage lu 1800; and Tie bout's plate Iwuirn the imprint of Matthew Farcy, Feb, till, ISiU, 
K-irlv I la thl- year I Vale went abroad. and driublkw trmk with lum Imprewlnm 4 of TltdjKiul's pluUi; for In 
August there wa* published, in Fori*. mi engraving by l>e»TiQycTB from a drawing the Tidwftl print by 
booth, which has lietirn nrpntrdly eu^Tav^l oil tilt) other side, anti is Hid i , "Tvin , hm!!Lri'fl portrait of JefFernoti* 
T!itn« “It, 1 Pcalc |Kin rails of Jiffcoon have a sjw'cial Imen-nt from the frequency with which they wen' en- 
gTaved during -Jefferson'ia lifetime, One »f them, 11 Engraved by tkrrEmn Junr., 1 ' wm used in the Philadel¬ 
phia edition (1HU1) «f “Note* on Virginia,’' Uiuh piling it the mark of Jeffensan'n approval. This, how. 
ever, nijjy not be of much value, in view of what j(f«wa wrote to Jmwph Delsplaiw,—"There ie nothing 
to w hich a n ultl is so incompetent, (n judge of hie own likeliest/ 1 Pcnle nrltinwl home in 1803, am! eilmwt 
hi* first work after hit) return seems to hare been to paint (he portrait of Jefferson hen’ reproduced. Thin pic¬ 
ture *hows plainly the benefit be derived from hi* experience abroad, for It la a beruitiftilly painted portrait, 
lictng indeed the best example of Rembrandt IValeV work [Inti 1 know. It was painted for the Peak 
Museum. ami there It remained until the public sale of the toLletUon In 1ST4, when Itwafl bought by Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson Bryan, of Philadelphia, for fiflY Later Mr. Ilrvau presented It, with his Important eol- 
Wtlnn Ilf picture#, to the New Turk IILntorleal Society. 
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LIFE PORTRAITS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 



THOUAS JEKFEKHON IS 1800, AllK 57, PAINTED BY till JEST STUART. 

V mm lIn' orliflxnd jmrlridl h.v liltWrl Smart, now owned hv Itivwili-iit l\il|^v, Brunswick, Slflln-p, t’unvl^ 

it hj AH Inrhe*. The history iif Stuart's potlrnllw ml .lrtTenum ivninol K- written in a brief noli'. There lias been euilltM con- 
t rove rat nr* to how hum* lillK? it! id when JeffehwUI nil to SUwrl, ami which jnrlnres lire Lhi? original jiorrruil* palmed from 

life. Tlte eutin." story in uli inti-nielli if., throw tin; -Inuuf dde Lit hi- upon the character* of palmer and subject. SufliCf it 

In Kiy [lull Sttiakrl painted deffemwiV f-orlridl ft-mii life Him- tiiLier. The first was painted in May, 1AM3, jit Philadelphia, 
and the hvoiiiI and thin I hi I sift, a I Washington, The result ntf the lirst nit [sin; i* the l-L alioTuSt’ and ruporb pin are here tvpro- 
dueed. The Attimi sitsitnf if me the porlndi Dell JelTeruott rtnislly ohEjiimil from (lie [winter after much tlifliciilty, in the summer 
of 1^1 i and llu- ihird -11 llujf [unduci-tl the profile J . ,r iM,n,;n, *»imkeii of m the Introduction. Ji-ffmon preferred llie first 
pietmv, and fitr it he (mid the jvdiHiT flrtl, Ihil It hi* lie MTtfonmion thiiuf with Smart to cel pay for a pictmv that lie 
never delivered. or did no! 'Miter until he wan puld for Li a 'hwulI lime, Thu* Smart parti-d ilh the first portndl to the 
linn, ,1aivn*n How dolli, who -Ui h*i t,) i i el 11 1 1 ln't|Ucrtlhi'd It to Hu. 1 ii*l U--T 1 :- that bears hi* name, lie then [Hil Jefferson ofl with 
trill IWC e\en.n-H mid ptvvurli'aTMi* UlilLI it I- L'Mivindi douhlful If the poMtsit fliiiilLy wnl to Jefferson was even the orlgifLl] 
af ||ir ktmnil iltliisjf ; it I* lltutv pmhnhl> a hue tv|>llea, |! I* now at Edp.-htM, near t,'ha.rUiltw»vLllft Virginia, the home of the 
Kjtmlolph*, when 1 the wfiler wnw Li lu Ncphunlsr, 1 m j 7 
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TfttiHAd JEFFEBflON IN 1821* ACiE 78. PAINTED RT THOMAS SULLY. THE LAST LIFE PORTRAIT OF JEFFERSON. 

Flora tin- original portrait JJcidtkU.-d by Thomas Sully, How owned by the American Philosophical Society, nt Philadelphia,, 
n liy Aj inches. Thomas Sully was iKjrn In Horticaslle, Uneoltinhlrfi, England, June s, itsb, ami died in Philadelphia 
November 1873. Lie was brought to this country w hen a child* ami having adopted art jis 3ii» profession, w-Ulnt in Philadelphia, 
wta-n; hjr nmtty years be was a much reflected citizen anti the leading j»ortniU painter In the community. Persona who arc not 
fjuniliir with Solly's early work, find know him only by his artificial, romantic ]w>rtraits of women, have tm idea how masterful 
K paialCT be Wart, A scrutiny of hi* portrait* of (iuOrgu Frederic Cnofcc, as Hie hard JIL, painted Ljilrtll, ami of Senator Julur* 

[ta.LiLti.-iI iti Irtl i, both in (lie Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia* wilt well repay any one interested In the history and trudi- 
rmf home art, At the request of the proftww of Uk 1 United States Military Academy at Weal point, Jefferson mummied 
to Sully fora portrait for [hul institution, and In March, 1HH1, the artist visited Monticello and painted the jH»rirait here 
rejmnhirnh From it he painted Ific whole-length picture row ut West Point, for which lie was paid $.'*», It in the ftortreit 
"f Jc&tmh painted from iife, and is a good example of Sitlly'fc higher qualities an a painter. The canvas in endorsed by Sully, 

Fnun JctJi-hfon tflSl* completed 1880.” 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF FRITZ VON TAIiLEKHEIM. 


By Asthosy Hope. 


IfeLng tiir ecqiiul Uf n ntury by tho »aai& writer emilltfl '*T]k Prisoner of Ecndu.” 1 


Wrtu FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATORS BY CHARLES DANA GlBSON* 


INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY ()P EARLIER CHAPTERS, 

Hud*ilf RuHwmdrlL ft* on act of friviirttihip tm Umlutr, King (Kiwtfaiid fLigariuUy iu rvmvtT ihu Jitter, Dit. piiis their pn^ 
(4 kuriinnbi, bin OLmiutii idttlvG, uikt-c ulv&titiet] of o do* cautions, Rupert to the kirj? one when the Inner 

rnhlinfe Mwirn them 4tn.il | m perwoTLHM 4 the tin e LllJrOUjjh lh Ctnying 1 Jit u rcmoUi bqiillnif-iiHli^ 1 , JtnL tw-fortt Rupert CJUi 
i ptw triftln in the Lhu-i-'h iifluin-. He even plaj> the kinjz'n Rive him the letter, or tell him oT it, they foil Into a quiml, 
|ninM Hu 1 nr<ve (nukumlof the Princiiw H'IhvLsl. Rut ulut the king In killed. Etu jj-tT ] 5 hn. SujiL. Von Tarleiilielni, 
m codoififrbe ltwen his heart, wliitu the princess suddenly dim and KtuwenuylUs servant, James, criming soon after to the 
fn> y+t» in her lover 11 terror nod fanrinaUun ubc tuiJ not round todjK, InirLi wtuit hun hup|XTml from the kirtgV uiUmdiiut, 
li, rhm heft.ire. In die end, Hie princess dutifully ttijutIi^ the IlfTWrt, urh« himself dies of u wound rerviv«r| in tin* 
ra) king : hut ihennlbr iiiiee ji ymr, she semis ji fdft and a liuTit. Vmi TiirleiiheEm cftni<e the ih*tfs to the queen mid 
refl ml ummkiiev to Runw'itarn In token of ber rviacmbnuace of Rawcndyll, who 4 *ty now Jit Strelfuiu, where Rnf*t**Ti(jy]l Is 
him This Continucfl for ihni’yiTum r Then, under 11 prsnelon- tryiliji (fl get m meeting wllh Ifllpert, dt Kuiirtl'a Ifdi^iig, ^D, 
»*p impels whe sends with lici yearly yift a letter. The bearer, n»*l force the letter from him, At t 1 ! return 

tViLi Tfpn T*r leu]helm L it< betrays! hy hln, servant Huner, mid fire also EtTTteTllstein, the queen's adbfftUiL, amt Rlschentudm, 
a^fcuiJnU and niliW of the lelier hy llnpert of Ileutznu. The the juJliemit of UiipTl, In public. Ifaua^nrlyll is trvexywhere 
Hiot*n anil her friends—RawOhdytl. Vnrj Tnrli'iilicim. Colonel taken for the king, waul at present he dare not ctiirvct the 
Hip*, and IJeutenant Remnetdn—now put forth all their m Intake, though li cauara dlffltnll com]]]icatinnu. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A PASTIME FOR COLONEL SAPT. 

E {Constable of Zenda and James, Mr. 
Rassendyll'a servant, sat at breakfast 
in the hunting-lodge. They were in the 
small room which was ordinarily used as the 
bedroom of the gentleman in attendance on 
the king: they chose it now because it com¬ 
manded a view of the approach. The door 
of the house was securely fastened; they 
were prepared to refuse admission; in case 
refusal was impossible, the preparations for 
concealing the king's body and that of his 
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huntsman Herbert were complete, inquir¬ 
ers would be told that the king had ridden 
out with his huntsman at daybreak, promis¬ 
ing to return in the evening but not stat¬ 
ing where he was going; Sapt was under 
orders to await his return, and James was 
expecting instructions from his master the 
Count of Tarlenheim. Thus armed against 
discovery, they looked for news from me 
which should determine their future action. 
Meanwhile there was an interval of en¬ 
forced idleness. Sapt, his mea! finished, 
puffed away at his great pipe; James, after 
much pressure, had consented to light a 
small black clay, and sat at his ease with 
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his legs stretched before him. His brows 
were knit, and a curious half-smile played 
about his mouth. 

** What may you be thinking about, friend 
James? ” asked the constable between two 
puffs. He had taken a fancy to the alert r 
ready little fellow. 

James smoked for a moment, and then 
took his pipe from his mouth. 

“1 was thinking, sir, that since the king 
is dead ——” He paused, 

** The king is no doubt dead, poor fel¬ 
low/' said Sapt, nodding. 

** That since he’s certainly dead, and since 
my master, Mr. Rassendyll, is alive——” 

u So f;ir as we know, James/* Sapt re¬ 
minded him. 

" Why, yes, sir, so far as we know. 
Hi nee, then, Mr, Rassendyll is alive and the 
king is dead, I was thinking that it was a 
great pity, sir, that my master can't take 
his place and he king.” James looked 
across at the constable with an air of a man 
who offers a respectful suggestion. 

” A remarkable thought, James/' ob¬ 
served the constable with a grin. 

41 You don’t agree with me, sir?” asked 
James deprecatingly. 

J don't say that it isn't a pity, for 
Kudo If makes a good king. But you see it's 
impossible, isn't it?” 

James nursed his knee between his hands, 
and his pipe, which he had replaced, stuck 
out of one comer of his mouth. 

” When you say impossible, sir,” ho re¬ 
marked deferentially, ** I venture to differ 
from you.” 

** You do? Come, we’re at leisure, l^et’s 
hear how it would be possible.” 

” My master is in Strelaau, sir,” began 

1 -Ynn p-ij 

" Well, most likely.” 

” I'm sure of it, sir. If he's been there, 
he will be taken for the king.” 

” That has happened before, and no doubt 
may happen again, unless-■” 

"Why, of course, sir, unless the king’s 
body should be discovered.” 

" That’s what I was about to say, James.” 

James kept silence for a few minutes. 
Then he observed, 

“ It will be very awkward to explain how 
the king was killed.” 

“ The story will need good telling,” ad¬ 
mitted Sapt. 

“ And it will be difficult to make it appear 
that the king was killed in Btrelsau; yet if 
my master should chance to be kilted in 
Strels&u-” 


** Heaven forbid, James! On all grounds, 
Heaven forbid! ” 

** Even if my master is not killed, it will 
be difficult for us to get the king killed at 
the right time, and by means that will seem 
plausible.” 

&apt seemed to fall into the humour of the 
speculation. 

” That's all very true. But if Mr. Ras¬ 
sendyll is to be king, it will be both awk¬ 
ward and difficult to dispose of the king's 
body and of this poor fellow Herbert/' said 
he, sucking at his pipe. 

Again James paused for a little while be¬ 
fore he remarked; 

“ l am, of course, sir, only discussing the 
matter by way of passing the time. It 
would probably be wmong to carry any such 
plan into effect.” 

” It might be, but let us discuss it—to 
pass the time,” said Sapt; and he leant for¬ 
ward, looking into the servant's quiet, shrewrd 
face. 

*' Well, then, sir, since it amuses you, let 
us say that the king came to the lodge last 
night, and was joined there by his friend Mr. 
Rassendyll.” 

" And did 1 come too? ** 

” You, sir, came also, in attendance on 
the king.” 

l * Well, and you, James? You came. 
How came you? ” 

” Why, sir, by the Count of Tarlenheim’s 
orders, to wait on Mr. Rassendyll, the king’s 
friend* Now', the king, sir , . . This 

is my story, you know, sir, only my 
story.” 

” Your story interests me. Go on with 
it.” 

” The king went out very early this morn¬ 
ing, sir.” 

” That would be on private business? ” 

** So we should have understood. Hut Mr. 
Rassendyll, Herbert, and ourselves remained 
here.” 

** Had the Count of Hentzau been? ” 

" Not to our knowledge, sir. Rut we 
were all tired and slept very soundly.” 

“ Now did we?” said the constable, with 
a grim smite. 

” In fact, sir, we were all overcome with 
fatigue—Mr. Rassendyll like the rest—and 
Ml morning found us still in our beds. 
There we should be to this moment, sir, had 
we not l*een suddenly aroused in a startling 
and fearful manner.” 

” You should wmite story hooks, James, 
Now what was this fearful manner in which 
w*e were aroused? ” 
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James laid down his pipe, and, resting his 
hands on his knees* continued his story. 

“ This lodge* sir, this wooden lodge—for 
the lodge is all of wood, sir, without and 
within/' 

“This lodge is undoubtedly of wood, 
James, and, as you say, both inside and out. ” 
** And since it is, sir, it would be mighty 
careless to leave a candle burning where the 
oil and firewood are stored.” 

“ Most criminal! ” 

“ But hard words don't hurt dead men; 
and you see, sir, poor Herbert is dead,” 

** Jt is true* He wouldn't feel aggrieved/' 
** But we, sir, you and I, awaking— 

“ Aren't the others to awake, James?'' 

“ Indeed, sir, I should pray that they had 
never awaked* For you and I, waking first, 
would find the lodge a mass of flames. We 
should have to run for our lives.” 

“What! Should we make no effort to 
rouse the others? ” 

“ Indeed, sir, we should do all that men 
could do; we should even risk death by 
suffocation/' 

41 But we should fail, in spite of our hero¬ 
ism, should we? ” 

“ Alas, sir, in spite of all our efforts we 
should fail* The flames would envelop the 
lodge in one blaze; before help could come, 
the lodge would be in ruins, and my unhappy 
master and poor Herbert would be consumed 
to ashes/' 

“ Hum!” 

“They would, at least* sir, be entirely un¬ 
recognizable.” 

“ Yon think so? ” 

“ Beyond doubt, if the oil and the firewood 
and the candle were placed to the best ad¬ 
vantage/ 1 

“ Ah, yes. And there would be an end of 
Rudolf Ttassendyll?” 

“ Bir* I should myself carry the tidings to 
his family.” 

“ Whereas the King of Ruritania-” 

“ Would enjoy a long and prosperous 
reign, God willing, sir.” 

“ And the Queen of Ruritania, James? ” 

“ Do not misunderstand me, sir. They 
could be secretly married. I should say re- 
married/' 

“ Yes, certainly* re-married.” 

“ By a trustworthy priest.” 

“ You mean by an untrustworthy priest? ” 
” It's the same thing, sir, from a differ¬ 
ent point of view.” For the first time 
James smiled a thoughtful smile. 

Sapt in his turn laid down his pipe now, 
^nd was tugging at his moustache. There 
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was a smile on his lips too, and his eyes 
looked hard into James's. The little man 
met his glance composedly. 

“ It's an ingenious fancy, this of yours, 
James,” the constable remarked. “What* 
though, if your master's killed too? That’s 
quite possible. Count Rupert's a man to be 
reckoned with.” 

“ If my master is killed* sir, he must be 
buried, ” answered James. 

“In Streleau?” came in quick question 
from Sapl. 

“ He won't mind where, sir.” 

“ True, he won't mind, and we needn't 
mind for him.” 

“ Why, no, sir. But to carry a body 
secretly from here to Strelsau-” 

“ Yes* that is* as we agreed at the first, 
difficult. Well, it's a pretty story* but— 
your master wouldn’t approve of it. Sup¬ 
posing he were not killed* 1 mean.” 

** It's waste of time, sir, disapproving of 
what's done: he might think the story bet¬ 
ter than the truth, although it's not a good 
story.” 

The two men's eyes met again in a long 
glance. 

** Where do you come from? ” asked Sapt* 
suddenly. 

** Ijondon* sir, originally/' 

“ They make good stories there? ” 

** Yes, sir, and act them sometimes.” 

The instant he had spoken* James sprang 
to his feet and pointed out of the window. 

A man on horseback was cantering towards 
the lodge. Exchanging one quick look, both 
hastened to the door* and* advancing some 
twenty yards, waited under the tree on the 
spot where Boris lay buried. 

“ By the way,” said Sapt, “ you forgot 
the dog/' And he pointed to the ground. 

“ The affectionate beast will be in his 
master’s room and die there, sir/' 

“ Eh, but he must rise again first! ” 

“ Certainly P sir. That won’t be a long 
matter.” 

Sapt was still smiling in grim amusement 
when the messenger came up and, leaning 
from his horse, handed him a telegram. 

“ Special and urgent* sir,” said he. 

Sapl tore it open and read. It was the 
message that I sent in obedience to Mr, Ras- 
sendyll’s orders. He would not trust my 
cipher* but, indeed* none was necessary, 
Bapt would understand the message* al¬ 
though it said simply, “ The king is in Strel- 
sau. Wait orders at the lodge. Business 
here in progress* but not finished. Will wire 
again.” 
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Sapt handed it to James, who took it with 
a respectful little bow. James read it with 
attention, and returned it with another 
bow* 

44 HI attend to what it says, sir," he 
remarked. 

44 Yea,” said 8apt. 44 Thanks, my man,” 
he added to the messenger* ” Here's a 
crown for you. If any other message comes 
for me and you bring it in good time, you 
shall have another.” 

44 You shall have it quick as a horse can 
bring it from the station, sir.” 

44 The king’s business won't bear delay, 
you know,” nodded Sapt. 

44 You shan’t have to wait, sir,” and, 
with a parting salute, the fellow turned his 
horse and trotted away. 

” You see,” remarked Sapt, 44 that your 
story is quite imaginary. For that fellow 
can see for himself that the lodge was not 
burnt down last night,” 

44 That's true; but, excuse me, air-” 

44 Pray go on, James. I’ve told you that 
I'm interested.” 

44 He can't see that it won't be burnt 
down to-night. A fire, sir, is a thing that 
may happen any night.” 

Then old Sapt suddenly hurst into a roar, 
half-speech, half-laugh ter, 

44 By Clod, what a thing!” he roared; 
and James smiled complacently* 

M There's a fate about it,” said the con¬ 
stable. 44 There's a strange fate about it. 
The man was born to it. We'd have done it 
before if Michael had throttled the king in 
that cellar, as I thought he w T ould. Yes, 
by heavens, we'd have done it! Why, we 
wanted it! Ood forgive us, in our hearts 
both Fritz and I wanted it* But Rudolf 
would have the king out. He would have 
him out, though he lost a throne and what 
he wanted more -by it. But he would have 
him out. So he thwarted the fate* But 
it's not to be thwarted. Young Rupert may 
think this new affair is his doing. No, it T s 
the fate using him. The fate brought Rudolf 
here again, the fate will have him king* 
Well, you stare at me. Do you think I'm 
mad, Mr, Valet?” 

41 3 think, sir, that you talk very good 
sense, if I may say so,” answered James. 

44 Sense?” echoed Sapt with a chuckle. 
44 1 don't know about that* Rut the fate's 
there, depend on it!'' 

The two were back in their little room 
now, past the door that hid the bodies of the 
king and his huntsman. James stood by 
the table, old Sapt roamed up and down, 


tugging his moustache, and now and again 
sawing the air with his sturdy hairy hand. 

“I daren't do it,” he muttered: 11 f 
daren’t do it. It's a thing a man can’t set 
his hand to of his own will. But the fate’ll 
do it— the fate'll do it. The fate'll force it 
on us.” 

” Then we'd best be ready, sir,” sug¬ 
gested James quietly. 

Sapt turned on him quickly, almost 
fiercely. 

44 They used to call me a cool hand,” said 
he. 14 By Jove, what are you? ” 

t4 There's no harm in being ready, sir,” 
said James, the servant. 

Sapt came to him and caught hold of his 
shoulders. 

44 Ready?” he asked in a gruff whisper. 

44 The oil, the firewood, the light,” said 
James. 

44 Where, man, where? Do you mean, by 
the bodies? ” 

44 Not where the bodies are now. Each 
must be in the proper place,” 

44 We must move them then? ” 

44 Why, yes. And the dog too.” 

Sapt almost glared at him; then he burst 
into a laugh. 

14 So be it,” he said. 44 You take com¬ 
mand. Yes, we'll he ready. The fate 
drives,” 

Then and there they set about what they 
had to do. It seemed indeed as though 
some strange influence were dominating 
Sapt; he went about the work like a man 
who is hardly awake. I 1 hey placed the 
bodies each where the living man would be 
by night —the king in the guest-room, the 
huntsman in the sort of cupboard where the 
honest fellow had been wont to lie. They 
dug up the buried dog, Sapt chuckling con¬ 
vulsively, James grave as the mute whose 
grim doings he seemed to travesty : they 
carried the shot-pierced, earth-grimed thing 
in, and laid it in the king's room. Then they 
made their piles of wood, pouring the store 
of oil over them, and setting bottles of 
spirit near, that the flames having cracked 
the bottles, might gain fresh fuel. To Sapt 
it seemed now as if they played some foolish 
game that was to end with the playing, now 
as if they obeyed some mysterious power 
which kept its great purpose hidden from its 
instruments. Mr. RassendylTs servant 
moved and arranged and ordered all as deftly 
as he folded his master's clothes or stropped 
his master's razor. Old Sapt stopped him 
once as he went by. 

44 Don't think me a mad fool, because 
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I talk of the fate,” he said, almost anx- “ But the king is in Strelsau, sir,” 
iouslj. "The deuce he is! He said nothing of 

"Not I, sir,” answered James, "I know going to Strelsau. He rose early and rode 
nothing of that. But I like to be ready-” off with Herbert, merely saying they would 
" Jt would be a thing!” muttered Sapt. be back to-night.” 

The mockery, real or assumed, in which “ He went to Streslau, sir, I am just 
they had begun their work, had vanished from Zenda, and his Majesty is known to 
now. If they were not serious, they played have been in town with the queen. They 
at seriousness* If they entertained no in- were both at Count Fritzs*” 
tent ion such as their acts seemed to indicate, " Fm much interested to hear it. But 
they could no longer deny that they had didn’t the telegram say where Herbert 
cherished a hope. They shrank, or at least was?” 

Sapt shrank, from setting such a ball rolling; Simon laughed. 

but they longed for the fate that would give " Herbert's not a king, you see,” he said, 
it a kick, and they made smooth the incline “ Well, Fll come again to-morrow morning, 
down w hich it, when thus impelled, was to for 1 must see him soon. He'll be back by 
ran. When they had finished their task and then, sir? ” 

sat down again opposite to one another in "Yes, Simon, your brother will be her© 
the little front room, the whole scheme was to-morrow morning.” 
ready, the preparations were made* ail was " Or what's left of him after such a two- 
in train; they waited only for that impulse days of work,” suggested Simon jocularly, 
from chance or fate which was to turn the " Why, yes, precisely,” said Sapt, biting 
servant's story into reality and action- And his moustache and darting one swift glance 
when the thing was done, Sapt’s coolness, at James. " Or what's left of him, as you 
so rarely upset, yet so completely beaten by say." 

the force of that wild idea, came back to " And I'll bring a cart and carry the boar 
him. He lit his pipe again and lay back in down to the castle at the same time, sir, At 
his chair, puffing freely, with a meditative least, I suppose you haven't eaten it all? ” 
look on his face. Sapt laughed; Simon was gratified at the 

“It's two o'clock, sir,” said James, tribute, and laughed even more heartily him- 
“ Something should have happened before seif. 

now in Strelsau.” “We haven't even cooked it yet,” said 

“Ah, but what? ” asked the constable. Sapt, “but I won't answer for it that we 
Suddenly breaking on their ears came a shan't have by to-morrow,” 
loud knock at the door. Absorbed in their " All right, sir; Fll be here. By the way, 
own thoughts, they had not noticed two there's another hit of news come on the 
men riding up to the lodge. The visitors wires. They say Count Rupert of Hentzau 
wore the green and gold of the king's hunts- has been seen in the city.” 
men; the one who had knocked was Simon, “Rupert of Hentzau? Oh, pooh! Non- 
the chief huntsman, and brother of Herbert, sense, my good Simon. He daren't show 
who lay dead in the little room inside. his face there for his life.” 

“ Rather dangerous! ” muttered the Con- " Ah, but it may be no nonsense. Per- 
Stable of Zenda as he hurried to the door, haps that's what took the king to Strelsau.” 

James following him- "It's enough to take him if it's true,” 

Simon was astonished when Sapt opened admitted Sapt. 
the door. " Well, good day, sir.” 

“ Reg pardon, Constable, but I want to " Good day, Simon." 
see Herbert. Can I go in?” And he The two huntsmen rode off. James 
jumped down from hia horse, throwing the watched them for a little w-hile, 
reins to his companion. " The king,” he said then, " is known to 

“ What's the good of your going in?” be in Strelsau; and now' Count Rupert is 
asked Sapt. “ Herbert's not here.” known to be in Strelsau. How is Count 

“ Not here? Then where is he?” Rupert to have killed the king here in the 

" Why, he went with the king this mom- forest of Zenda, sir? ” 
mg.” Sapt looked at him almost apprehensively. 

" Qh, he went with the king, sir? Then " How is the king’s body to come to the 
he's in Strelsau, 1 suppose? " forest of Zenda? ” asked James, " Or how 

" If you know that, Simon, you're wiser is the king's body to go to the city of Strel- 
than I am.” «au?” 
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4 * Stop your damned riddles!” roared 
Sapt. 44 Man, are you bent on driving me 
into it? ” 

The servant came near to him, and laid a 
hand on his shoulder. 

* f Von went into as great a thing once be- 
fore, sir/ 1 said he. 

“ It was to save the king, 5 ’ 

And this is to save the queen and your¬ 
self. For if we don't do it s the truth about 
my master must lie known. ’' 

fc>apt made him no answer. They sat down 
again in silence. There they sat, sometimes 
smoking, never speaking, while the tedious 
afternoon wore away, and the shadows from 
the trees of the forest lengthened. They 
did not think of eating or drinking; they 
did not move, save w hen James rose and lit 
a little lire of brushwood in the grate. It 
grew dusk, and again James moved to light 
the lamp. It was hard on six o’clock, and 
still no news came from Strelsau. 

Then there was the sound of a horse's 
hoofs. The two rushed to the door, beyond 
it, and far along the grassy road that gave 
approach to the hunting-lodge. They for¬ 
got to guard the secret, and the door gaped 
open behind them, Sapt ran as he had not 
run for many a day, and oultstripped his com¬ 
panion. There was a message from Strel- 
sau! 

The constable, without a w ord of greeting, 
snatched the envelope from the hand of the 
messenger and tore it open. He read it 
hastily, muttering under his breath “ Good 
God! 11 Then he turned suddenly round and 
began to walk quickly back to James, who, 
seeing himself beaten in the race, had 
dropped to a walk. Hut the messenger had 
his cares as well as the constable, If the 
constable’s thoughts were on a crown, so 
were his. He called out in indignant pro¬ 
test: 

44 1 have never drawn rein since Hofbau, 
sir* Am 1 not to have my crown? ,T 

Sapt stopped, turned, and retraced his 
steps. He took a crown from his pocket. 
As he looked up in giving it, there was a 
queer smile on his broad,weather-beaten face. 

“ Aye/ 1 he said, ** even' man that de¬ 
serves a crown shall have one, if 1 can give 
it him.’ 1 

Then he turned again to James, who had 
now come up, and laid his hand on his shoul¬ 
der. 

44 Come along, my kingmaker,” said he. 

James looked in his face for a moment. 
The constable’s eyes met his; and the con¬ 
stable nodded. 


So they turned to the lodge where the 
dead king and his huntsman lay. Verily the 
fate drove. 

CHAPTER XVI, 

A CROWD IN THE KONIGSTBASSE. 

The project that had taken shape in the 
thoughts of Mr. Rasaendyir s servant, and 
had inflamed Sapt’s daring mind as the drop¬ 
ping of a spark kindles dry shavings, bad 
suggested itself vaguely to more than one of 
us in Strelsau. We did not indeed coolly 
face and plan it, as the little servant had, 
nor seize on it at once with an eagerness to 
be convinced of its necessity, like the Con¬ 
stable of Zenda; but it w T as there in my 
mind, sometimes figuring as a dread, some¬ 
times as a hope, now T seeming the one thing 
to be avoided, again the only resource 
against a more disastrous issue. I knew 
that it was in BemensteiiFs thoughts no less 
that in my own; for neither of us had been 
able to form any reasonable scheme by which 
the living king, whom half Strelsau now 
knew to be in the city, could be spirited 
away, and the dead king set in his place. 
The change could lake place, as it seemed, 
only in one way and at one cost: the truth, 
or the better part of it, must be told, and 
every tongue set wagging with gossip and 
guesses concerning Rudolf Rassendyll and 
his relations with the queen. Who that 
knows what men and women are would not 
have shrank from that alternative? To 
adopt it was to expose the queen to all or 
nearly all the peril she had run by the loss 
of the letter. VYe indeed assumed, influ¬ 
enced by Rudolf's unhesitating self-confi¬ 
dence, that the letter would l>e won back, 
and the mouth of Rupert of Hentzau shut; 
but enough w r ould remain to furnish material 
for eager talk and for conjectures unre¬ 
strained by respect or charity. Therefore, 
alive as we were to its difficulties and its 
unending risks, we yet conceived of the 
thing as possible, hud it in our hearts, and 
hinted it to one another—my wife to me, 1 to 
Rernenstein, and he to me—in quick glances 
and half-uttered sentences that declared its 
presence while shunning the open confession 
of it. For the queen herself I cannot 
speak. Her thoughts, as I judged them, 
were hounded by the longing to see Mr, Uas- 
rteudyil again, and dwelt on the visit that he 
promised as the horizon of hope. To Rudolf 
wo had dared to disc lose nothing of the part 
our imaginations set him to play* if he were 
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to accept it, the acceptance would be of his 
own act, because the fate that old Sapt 
talked of drove him, and on no persuasion 
of ours. As he had said, he left the rest, 
and had centered all his efforts on the im¬ 
mediate task which fell to his hand to per¬ 
form, the task that was to be accomplished at 
the dingy old house in the Konigstraase. We 
were indeed awake to the fact that even 
Rupert's death would not make the secret 
safe. Rischenheim, although for the mo¬ 
ment a prisoner and helpless, was alive and 
could not lie mewed up for ever; Bauer was 
we knew not where, free to act and free to 
talk. Yet in our hearts we feared none but 
Rupert, and the doubt was not whether we 
could do the thing so much as whether we 
should. For in moments of excitement and 
intense feeling a man makes light of ob¬ 
stacles which look large enough as he turns 
reflective eyes on them io the quiet of after 
days. 

A message in the king's name had per¬ 
suaded the best part of the idle crowd to dis¬ 
perse reluctantly. Rudolf himself had en¬ 
tered one of my carriages and driven off. 
He started not towards the Konigstrasse, but 
in the opposite direction: I supposed that he 
meant to approach his destination by a cir¬ 
cuitous way, hoping to gain it without 
attracting notice. The queen's carriage 
was still before my door, for it had been 
arranged that she was to proceed to the 
palace and there await tidings. My wife 
and I were to accompany her; and l went 
to her now, where she sat alone, and asked 
if it were her pleasure to start at once. I 
found her thoughtful hut calm. She listened 
to me; then, rising, she said, " Yes, I will 
go.'* But then she asked suddenly, " Where 
is the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim? " 

I told her how Bemenstein kept guard over 
the count in the room at the back of the 
house. She seemed to consider for a mo¬ 
ment, then she said: 

" I will see him. Go and bring him to 
me. You must be here while I talk to him, 
but nobody else." 

I did not know what she intended, but I 
saw no reason to oppose her wishes, and I 
was glad to find for her any means of em¬ 
ploying this time of suspense. I obeyed her 
commands and brought Rischenheim to her. 
He followed me slowly and reluctantly; his 
unstable mind had again jumped from rash¬ 
ness to despondency: he was pale and un¬ 
easy, and, when he found himself in her 
presence, the bravado of his bearing, main¬ 
tained before Bernenstein, gave place to a 


shamefaced sullenness, He could not meet 
the grave eyes that she fixed on him. 

1 withdrew to the farther end of the room; 
but it was small, and I heard all that passed, 
I had my revolver ready to cover Rise hen- 
heim in case he should be moved to make a 
dash for liberty. But he was past that: 
Rupert's presence was a tonic that nerved 
him to effort and to confidence, but the force 
of the last dose was gone and the man was 
sunk again to his natural irresolution. 

** My lord," she began gently, motioning 
him to sit, " I have desired to speak with 
you, because I do not wish a gentleman of 
your rank to think too much evil of his 
queen. Heaven has willed that my secret 
should be to you no secret, and therefore I 
may speak plainly. You may say my own 
shame should silence me; I speak to lessen 
my shame in your eyes, if I can." 

Rischenheim looked up with a dull gaze, 
not understanding her mood. He had ex¬ 
pected reproaches, and met low-voiced 
apology. 

" And yet," she went on, "it is because 
of me that the king lies dead now; and a 
faithful humble fellow also, caught in the 
net of my unhappy fortunes, has given his 
life for me, though he didn’t know it. Even 
while we speak, it may be that a gentleman, 
not too old yet to learn nobility, may be 
killed in my quarrel; while another, whom I 
alone of all that know him may not praise, 
carries his life lightly in his hand for me. 
And to you, my lord, I have done the wrong 
of dressing a harsh deed in some cloak of 
excuse, making you seem to serve the king 
in working my punishment." 

Rise hen helm's eyes fell to the ground, 
and he twisted his hands nervously in and 
out, the one about the other. I took my hand 
from my revolver: he would not move now. 

" I don’t know,” she went on, now almost 
dreamily, and as though she spoke more to 
herself than to him, or had even forgotten 
hts presence, ** what end in Heaven’s counsel 
my great unhappiness has served. Perhaps 
I, who have place above most women, must 
also be tried above most; and in that trial I 
have failed. Yet, when I weigh my misery 
and my temptation, to my human eyes it 
seems that 1 have not failed greatly. My 
heart is not yet humbled, God’s work not yet 
done. But the guilt of blood Is on my soul 
—even the face of my dear love I can see 
now only through its scarlet mist; so that 
if what seemed my perfect joy were now 
granted me, It would come spoilt and stained 
and blotched! ” 
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She paused, fixing her eyes on him again; 
but he neither spoke nor moved. 

“ You knew my sin/' she said, “ the sin 
so great in my heart; and you knew how 
little my acts yielded to it. Did you think, 
my lord, that the sin had no punishment, that 
you took it in hand to add shame to my suf¬ 
fering? Was Heaven so kind that men must 
temper its indulgence by their severity? 
Yet I know that because I was wrong, you, 
being wrong, might seem to yourself not 
wrong, and in aiding your kinsman might 
plead that you served the king's honour. 
Thus, my lord, 1 was the cause in you of a 
deed that your heart could not welcome nor 
your honour praise. I thank God that you 
have come to no more hurt by it.” 

Rischenheim began to mutter in a low 
thick voice, his eyes still cast down; 
“ Rupert persuaded me. He said the king 
would be very grateful, and—would give 
me His voice died away, and he sat 
silent again, twisting his hands. 

“ I know—I know/' she said, “ But you 
wouldn't have listened to such persuasions 
if my fault hadn't blinded your eyes.” 

She turned suddenly to me, who had been 
standing all the while aloof, and stretched 
out her hands towards me, her eyes tilled 
with tears. 

“ Yet/' said she, “your wife knows, and 
still loves me, Fritz.” 

“ fcshe should be no wife of mine, if she 
didn't,” I cried. “ For I and all of mine 
ask no better than to die for your Majesty.” 

“She knows, and yet she loves me,” 
repeated the queen. I loved to see that she 
seemed to find comfort in Helga's love. It 
is women to w + hom women turn, and women 
wdiom women fear. “ But llelga writes no 
letters/' said the queen. 

" Why, no,” said I, and I smiled a grim 
smile. Well, Rudolf Rassendyll had never 
wooed my wife. 

She rose, saying: “Come, let us go to 
the palace/' 

As she rose, Rischenheim made a quick 
impulsive step towards her. 

“ Well, my lord,” said she, turning 
towards him, “ will you also go with me? ” 

“ Lieutenant von Remenstein will take 

care-'' I began. But I stopped. The 

slightest gesture of her hand silenced me, 

“Will you go with me?” sho asked 
Rischenheim again, 

“ Madame/' he stammered, “ Ma¬ 
dame- 

She waited. I waited also, although 1 
had no great patience with him. Suddenly 


he fell on his knee, but he did not venture 
to take her hand. Of her own accord she 
came and stretched it out to him, saying 
sadly: “ Ah, that by forgiving I could win 
forgiveness!'' 

Rischenheim caught at her hand and 
kissed it. 

“ It was not I/' I heard him mutter. 
“ Rupert set me on, and I couldn't stand 
out against him.” 

“ Will you go with me to the palace?” 
she asked, drawing her hand away, but smil¬ 
ing. 

“The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim,” ,1 
made hold to observe, “ knows some things 
that most people do not know, madame/' 

She turned on me with dignity, almost with 
displeasure. 

“ The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim may 
be trusted to be silent/' she said. “ We 
ask him to do nothing against his cousin. 
We ask only his silence.” 

“ Aye,” said I, braving her anger, “ but 
what security shall we have?” 

“ His word of honor, my lord.” I knew 
that a rebuke to my presumption lay in her 
calling me “ my lord,” for/save on formal 
occasions, she always used to call me Fritz. 

“ His word of honor! ” I grumbled. “ In 
truth, madame-” 

“ Be*s right,” said Rischenheim; “he's 
right.” 

“ No, he's wrong/* said the queen, smil¬ 
ing. “ The count will keep his word, given 
to me.” 

Rischenheim looked at her and seemed 
about to address her, but then he turned to 
me, and said in a low tone: 

“ By heaven, I will, Tarlenheim. FI! 
serve her in everything.” 

“ My lord,” said she most graciously* and 
yet very sadly, “ you lighten the burden on 
me no less by your help than because I no 
longer feel your honour stained through me. 
Come, we will go to the palace.” And she 
went to him, saying, “ We will go to¬ 
gether,” 

There was nothing for it but to trust him. 
I knew that I could not turn her, 

“ Then I'll see if the carriage is ready,” 
said I. 

“ Yes, do, Frits/' said the queen. Rut 
as I passed she stopped me for a moment, 
saying in a whisper, “ Show* that you trust 
him,” 

I went and held out my hand to him. He 
took and pressed it. 

“ On my honor,” he said. 

Then I went out and found Remenstein 
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sitting on a bench in the hall. The lieuten¬ 
ant was a diligent and w atchful young man ; 
he appeared to be examining his revolver 
with sedulous care. 

” You can put that away,” said I rather 
peevishly— I had not fancied shaking hands 
with Riscbenheim. “ He's not a prisoner 
any longer. He's one of us now.” 

4 * The deuce he is! ” cried Remenstein, 
springing to his feet. 

1 told him briefly what had happened, and 
how the queen had won Rupert's instrument 
to be her servant. 

“ I suppose he'll stick to it,” I ended; 
and 1 thought he would, though X was not 
eager for his help. 

A light gleamed in Bemenstein's eyes, and 
1 felt a tremble in the hand that be laid on 
my atioulder* 

” Then there's only Bauer now,” he 
whispered. “ If Rischenbeim's with us, 
only Bauer 1 ” 

l knew' very well what he meant. With 
Rise hen helm silent, Bauer was the only man, 
save Rupert himself, who knew the truth, 
the only man who threatened that great 
scheme which more and more filled our 
thoughts and grew upon us with an increas¬ 
ing force of attraction as every obstacle to 
it seemed to be cleared out of the way. But 
I would not look at Bernenstein, fearing to 
acknowledge even with my eyes how my mind 
jumped with his. He was bolder, or less 
scrupulous—which you will* 

” Yes, if w'e can shut Bauer's mouth——” 
he went on* 

“ The queen's waiting for the carriage,” 
I interrupted snappishly. 

( * Ah, yes, of course, the carriage,” and 
he twisted me round till I was forced to look 
him in the face. Then he smiled, and even 
laughed a little* “ Only Bauer now!” said 
he. 

** And Rupert,” I rein ark ed sourly* 

“ Oh, Rupert's dead bones by now,” he 
chuckled, and with that he went out of the 
hall door and announced the queen's ap¬ 
proach to her servants. It must be said for 
young Bern eastern that he was a cheerful 
fellow-conspirator. His equanimity almost 
matched Rudolf ’s own; I could not rival it 
myself* 

I drove to the palace with the queen and 
my wife, the other two following in a second 
carriage. 1 do not know' what they said to 
one another on the way, but Bemen stein 
was civil enough to his companion when I 
rejoined them. With us my wife was the 
principal speaker; she filled up, from what 


Rudolf had told her, the gaps in our knowl¬ 
edge of hovv he had spent his night in Strel- 
sau, and by the time we arrived we were 
fully informed in every detail. The queen 
said little. The impulse which had dictated 
her appeal to Rischenheim and carried her 
through it seemed to have died away; she 
had become again subject to fears and ap¬ 
prehension. I saw her uneasiness when she 
suddenly put out her hand and touched 
mine, whispering: 

“ He must be at the house by now.” 

Our way did not lie by the house, and we 
came to the palace without any news of our 
absent chief (so I call him—as such we all, 
from the queen herself, then regarded him)* 
She did not speak of him again; but her eyes 
seemed to follow me about as though she 
were silently asking some service of me; 
what it was I could not understand. Rer- 
nenstein had disappeared, and the repentant 
count with him: knowing they were to¬ 
gether, 1 was in no uneasiness; Remenstein 
would see that his companion contrived no 
treachery. But I was puzzled by the queen's 
tacit appeal. And I was myself on fire for 
news from the Konigstrasse* It was now' 
two hours since Rudolf Rassendyll had left 
us, and no word had come of him or from 
him. At last I could bear it no longer. 
The queen was sitting with her hand in my 
wife's; I had been seated on the other side 
of the room, for I thought that they might 
wish to talk to one another; yet 1 had not 
seen them exchange a word. I rose ab¬ 
ruptly and crossed the room to w T here they 
were. 

“ Have you need of my presence, madame, 
or have I your permission to be away for a 
time?” 1 asked* 

” Where do you wish to go, Frits?” the 
queen asked with a little start, as though 1 
had come suddenly across her thoughts* 

" To the Kdmgstrasse, ” said I* 

To my surprise she rose and caught my 
hand. 

** God bless you, Fritz! ” sue cried, “ I 
don't think I could have endured it longer. 
But I wouldn't ask you to go* But go, my 
dear friend, go and bring me news of him. 
Oh f Fritz, I seem to dream that dream 
again! ” 

My wife looked up at me with a brave 
smile and a trembling lip. 

44 Shall you go into the house, Fritz?” 
she asked. 

** Not unless I see need, sweetheart,” 
said I. 

She came and kissed me. “ Go, if you are 
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wanted,” she said. And she tried to smile at 
the queen, as though she risked me willingly. 

il l could have been such a wife, Fritz,” 
whispered the queen. 44 Yes, 1 could/' 

1 had nothing to say ; at the moment I 
might not have been able to say it if I had. 
There is something in the helpless courage 
of women that makes me feel soft. We can 
work and fight; they sit and wait. Yet they 
do not flinch. Now' 1 know that if I had to 
sit and think about the thing I should turn 
cur. 

Well, I went, leaving them there together, 
l put on plain clothes instead of my uniform, 
and dropped my revolver into the pocket of 
my coat. Thus prepared* l slipped out and 
made my way on foot to the Kbmgstmsse, 

It was now midday. Many folks were at 
their dinner and the streets were not full. 
Two or three people recognised me, but I 
passed by almost unnoticed. There was no 
sign of stir or excitement, and the dags still 
floated high in the wind. Sapt had kept bis 
secret; the men of Strelsau thought still that 
their king lived and was among them. I feared 
that Rudolf's coming would have been seen, 
and expected to find a crowd of people near 
the house. But when I reached it there 
were no more than ten or a doaen idle fel¬ 
lows lounging about. I began to stroll up 
and down with as careless an air as i could 
assume. 

Soon, however, there was a change. The 
workmen and business folk, their meal fin¬ 
ished, began to come out of their houses 
and from the restaurants. The loafers be¬ 
fore No. 19 spoke to many of them. Some 
said* i4 Indeed I” shook their heads, smiled 
and passed on: they had no time to waste in 
staring at the king. But many waited; 
lighting their cigars or cigarettes or pipes, 
they stood gossiping with one another, look¬ 
ing at their watches now and again, lest they 
should overstay their leisure. Thus the as¬ 
sembly grew to the number of a couple of 
hundred. 1 ceased my walk, for the pave¬ 
ment was too crowded, and hung on the 
outskirts of the throng. As I loitered 
there, a cigar in my mouth, I felt a hand on 
my shoulder. Turning round, 1 saw the 
lieutenant. He was m uniform. By bis 
side was Hischenheim. 

44 You're here too, are you?” said 1. 
il Well, nothing seems to be hapjjoning, does 
it? " 

For No. 19 showed no sign of life. The 
shutters were up, the door closed; the little 
shop was not open for business that day, 

Bemenstein shook his head with a smile. 


His companion took no heed of my remark; 
he was evidently in a state of great agita¬ 
tion, and his eyes never left the door of the 
house. 1 was about to address him, when 
my attention was abruptly and completely 
diverted by a glimpse of a head, caught 
across the shoulders of the bystanders. 

The fellow whom I saw' w'ore a brown wide¬ 
awake hat. The hat was pulled down low over 
his forehead, but nevertheless beneath its 
rim there appeared a white bandage running 
round hie head. 1 could not see the face, 
but the bullet-shaped skull was very familiar 
to me. I was sure from the first moment 
that the bandaged man was Bauer. Saying 
nothing to Bemenstein, 1 began to steal 
round outside the crowd. As I went, I 
heard somebody saying that it was all non¬ 
sense; the king was not there: what should 
the king do in such a house? The answer 
was a reference to one of the first loungers; ' 
he replied that he did not know w-hat the 
devil the king did there, but that the king 
or his double had certainly gone in, and had 
as certainly not yet come out again. I 
wished I could have made myself known to 
them and persuaded them to go away; but 
my presence would have outweighed my dec¬ 
larations, and been taken as a sure sign that 
the king w as in the house. So I kept on the 
outskirts and worked my w-ay unobtrusively 
towards the bandaged head. Evidently 
Bauer's hurt had not been so serious as to 
prevent him leaving the infirmary to w hich 
the police had carried him: he was come 
now to await, even as I was awaiting, the 
issue of Rudolf's visit to the house in the 
Kbnigstrasse. 

He had not seen me, for be was looking at 
No. 19 a« intently as Kischenheim. Ap¬ 
parently neither had caught sight of the 
other, or Rischenheim would have shown 
some embarrassment, Bauer some excite¬ 
ment. 1 wormed my w’ay quickly towards 
my former servant. My mind was full of 
the idea of getting hold of him. I could not 
forget Bemenatein’s remark, " Only Bauer 
now!” If 1 could secure Bauer we were 
safe. Safe in what? I did not answer to 
myself, but the obi idea was working in me. 
Safe in our secret and safe in our plan—m 
the plan on wdrich we all, w r e here in the city, 
and those two at the hunting-lodge, had set 
our minfls! Bauer's death, Bauer's capture, 
Bauer's silence, however procured, would 
clear the greatest hindrance from its way. 

Bauer stared intently at the house; I crept 
cautiously up behind him. His arm was in 
his trousers' pocket; where the curve of the 
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elbow came there was a space between arm 
and body. I slipped in my left arm and 
hooked it firmly inside his. He turned round 
and saw me, 

“Thus we meet again, Bauer/’ said I, 

He was for a moment flabbergasted, and 
stared stupidly at me, 

“ Are you also hoping to see the king? )J 
I asked. 

He began to recover himself, A slow, 
canning smile spread over his face, 
iHi The king?” he asked, 

“ Well, he's in Strelsau, isn't he? Who 
gave you the wound on your head?” 

Bauer moved his arm as though he meant 
to withdraw it from my grasp. He found 
himself tightly held. 

“ Where's that bag of mine? ” I asked. 

1 do not know what he would have an¬ 
swered, for at this instant there came a 
sound from behind the closed door of the 
house. It was as if some one ran rapidly 
and eagerly towards the door. Then came 
an oath in a shrill voice, a woman's voice, 
hut harsh and rough. It was answered by 
an angry cry in a girl's intonation. Full of 
eagerness, 1 drew my arm from Bauer's and 
sprang forward. I heard a chuckle from 
him and turned round, to see his bandaged 
head retreating rapidly down the street. 1 
had no time to look to him, for now I saw 
two men, shoulder to shoulder, making their 
way through the crowd, regardless of any 
one in their way, and paying no attention to 
abuse or remonstrances. They were the 
lieutenant and Rischenheim. Without a 
moment's hesitation I set myself to push and 
battle a way through, thinking to join them 
in front. On they went, smd on I went. 
All gave place before us in surly reluctance 
or frightened willingness. Wo three were 
together in the first rank of the crowd 
when the door of the house was flung open, 
and a girl ran out. Her hair was dis¬ 
ordered, her face pale, and her eyes full of 
alarm. There she stood on the doorstep, 
facing the crowd, which in an instant grew 
as if by magic to three times its former size, 
and, little knowing what she did, she cried 
in the eager accents of sheer terror. 

“ Help, help! The king! The king! ” 


CHAFTER XVII. 

YOntG RUPERT AND THE PLAY-ACTOR. 

There rises often before my mind the 
picture of young Rupert, standing where 
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Rischenheim left him, awaiting the return of 
his messenger and watching for some sign 
that should declare to Strelsau the death of 
its king which his own hand had wrought. 
His image is one that memory holds clear 
and distinct, though time may blur the shape 
of greater and better men, and the position 
in which he was that morning gives play 
enough to the imagination, i>ave for 
Rischenheim, a broken reed, and Bauer, who 
was gone, none knew where, he stood alone 
against a kingdom which he had robbed of 
its head, and a hand of resolute men who 
would know no rest and no security so long 
as he lived. For protection he had only a 
quick brain* his courage, and his secret. 
Yet ho could not fly—he was without re¬ 
sources till his cousin furnished them— and 
at any moment his opponents might find 
themselves able to declare the king's death 
and raise the city in hue and cry after him, 
Such men do not repent; but it may be that 
lie regretted the enterprise which had led 
him on so far and forced on him a deed so 
momentous; yet to those who knew him it 
seems more likely that the smile broadened 
on his firm full lips as he looked down on the 
unconscious city. Well, I daresay he would 
have been too much for me, but 1 wish I had 
been the man to find him there. He would 
not have had it so; for 1 believe that he 
asked no better than to cross swords again 
with Rudolf liassendyll and set his fortunes 
on the issue. 

Down below, the old woman was cooking a 
stew for her dinner, now and then grumbling 
to herself that the Count of Luzau-Rischen¬ 
heim was so long away, and Bauer, the 
rascal, drunk in some pothouse. The kit¬ 
chen door stood open, and through it could 
he seen the girl Rosa, busily scrubbing the 
tiled floor; her color was high and her eyes 
bright; from time to time she paused in her 
task, and, raising her head, seemed to lis¬ 
ten. The time at which the king needed her 
was past, but the king had not come. How 
little the old woman knew for whom she lis¬ 
tened ! All her talk had been of Bauer— 
why Bauer did not come and what could have 
befallen him. It was grand to hold the 
king's secret for him, and she would hold it 
with her life; for he had been kind and 
gracious to her, and he was her man of all 
the men in fcstrel&au. Bauer was a stumpy 
fellow; the Count of Hentzau was handsome, 
handsome as the devil; but the king was her 
man. And the king had trusted her; she 
would die before hurt should come to him. 

There were wheels in the street quick- 
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rolling wheels. They seemed to stop a few 
doors away, then to roll on again past the 
house. The girl's head was raised; the old 
woman, engrossed in her stewing, took no 
heed. The girl's straining ear caught a rapid 
step outside. Then it came—the knock, the 
sharp knock followed by five light ones. 
The old woman heard now: dropping her 
spoon into the pot, she lifted the mess off 
the fire and turned round, saying: " There's 
the rogue at last! Open the door for him, 
Rosa." 

Before she spoke Rosa had darted down 
the passage. The door opened and shut 
again. The old woman waddled to the 
threshold of the kitchen. The passage and 
the shop were dark behind the dosed shut¬ 
ters, but the figure by the girl's side was 
taller than Bauer's. 

“Who's there?" cried Mother Holf 
sharply. "The shop’s shut to-day: you 
can’t come in.” 

“ But 1 am in,” came the answer, and 
Rudolf stepped towards her. The girl fol¬ 
lowed a pace behind, her hands clasped and 
her eyes alight with excitement, “Don't 
you know me?” asked Rudolf, standing op¬ 
posite the old woman and smiling down on 
her. 

There, in the dim light of the low-roofed 
passage, Mother Holf was fairly puzzled. 
She knew the story of Mr, Rassendyll; she 
knew that he was again in Runtania, it was 
no surprise to her that he should be in Strel- 
sau; but she did not know that Rupert had 
killed the king, and she had not seen the 
king close at hand since his illness and his 
heard impaired what had been a perfect like¬ 
ness. In fine, she could not tell whether it 
were indeed the king who spoke to her or 
his counterpart. 

“Who are you?” she asked, curt and 
blunt in her confusion. 

The girl broke in with an amused laugh. 

“ Why, it's the-” She paused. Per¬ 

haps the king's identity was a secret* 

Rudolf nodded to her. "Tell her who 1 
am,” said he, 

“ Why, mother, it's the king,” whispered 
Rosa, laughing and blushing. “ The king, 
mother.” 

" Aye, if the king's alive. Pm the king,” 
said Rudolf. I suppose he wanted to find 
out how much the old woman knew. 

She made no answer, but stared up at his 
face. In her bewilderment she forgot to 
ask how* he bad learnt the signal that gained 
him admission. 

" Tve come to see the Count of Hentaau, ” 


Rudolf continued. "Take me to him at 
once."_ 

The old woman was across his path in a 
moment, all defiant, arms akimbo, 

“ Nobody can see the count. He's not 
here,” she blurted out. 

" What, can't the king see him? Not 
even the king? ” 

"King!” she cried, peering at him. 
“ Are you the king? ” 

Rosa burst out laughing. 

“ Mother, you must have seen the king a 
hundred times," she laughed. 

“The king, or his ghost —what does it 
matter? " said Rudolf lightly. 

The old woman drew back with an appear¬ 
ance of sudden alarm. 

“His ghost? Is he-?” 

“ His ghost! ” rang out in the girl's merry 
laugh. " Why, here T s the king himself, 
mother. You don't look much like a ghost, 
sir.” 

Mother Holf's face was livid now, and her 
eyes staring fixedly. Perhaps it shot into 
her brain that something had happened to 
the king, and that this man had come be¬ 
cause of it—this man who was indeed the 
imago, and might have been the spirit, of 
the king. She leant against the door post, 
her broad bosom heaving under her scanty 
stuff gown. Yet still—was it not the king? 

“God help us!” she muttered in fear 
and bewilderment. 

" He helps us, never fear," said Rudolf 
Rassendyll. ** Where is Count Rupert? ” 

The girl had caught alarm from her 
mother's agitation, 

" He’s upstairs in the attic at the top of 
the house, sir,” she whispered in frightened 
tones, with a glance that fled from her 
mother’s terrified face to Rudolf's set eyes 
and steady smile. 

What she said was enough for him. He 
slipped by the old woman and began to 
mount the stairs. 

The two watched him, Mother Holf as 
though fascinated, the girl alarmed but still 
triumphant: she had done what the king 
bade her, Rudolf turned the corner of the 
first landing and disappeared from their 
sight. The old woman, swearing and mut¬ 
tering, stumbled back into her kitchen, set 
her stew on the fire, and began to stir it, 
her eyes set on the flames and careless of 
the pot. The girl watched her mother for 
a moment, wondering how she could think 
of the stew, not guessing that she turned 
the spoon without a thought of what she 
did; then she began to crawl, quickly but 
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noiselessly, up the staircase in the track of 
Rudolf Rassendyll. She looked hack once : 
the old woman stirred with a monotonous 
circular movement of her fat arm. Rosa, 
bent half-double, skimmed upstairs, till she 
came in sight of the king whom she was so 
proud to serve. He was on the top landing 
now, outside the door of a large attic where 
Rupert of Hentsau was lodged. She saw him 
by his hand on the latch of the door; his 
other hand rested in the pocket of his coat. 
From the room no sound came; Rupert may 
have heard the step outside and stood motion¬ 
less to listen. Rudolf opened the door and 
walked in. The girl darted breathlessly up 
the remaining steps, and, coming to the 
door, just as it swung back on the latch, 
crouched down by it, listening to what passed 
within, catching glimpses of forms and move¬ 
ments through the chinks of the crar;y hinge 
and the crevices where the wood of the 
panel sprung and left a narrow eyehole for 
her absorbed gazing. 

Rupert of Hentzau had no thought of 
ghosts; the men he killed lay still where 
they fell, and slept where they were buried. 
And he had no wonder at the sight of Rudolf 
]LassendylL It told him no more than that 
Riscbenheim's errand had fallen out ill, at 
which He was not surprised, and that his 
old enemy was again in his path, at w hich 
{as 1 verily believe) he was more glad than 
sorry. As Rudolf entered, he had been 
half-way between window and table; he 
came forward to the table now, and stood 
leaning the points of two fingers on the un¬ 
polished dirty-white deal, 

“ Ah, the play-actor! ” said he* with a 
gleam of his teeth and a toss of his curls, 
while hie second hand, like Mr, RasflendyH'a, 
rested in the pocket of his coat. 

Mr. Rassendyll himself has confessed that 
in old days it went against the grain with him 
when Rupert called him a play-actor. He 
was a little older now* and his temper more 
difficult to stir. 

u Yes, the play-actor*” he answered, 
smiling. “With a shorter part this time, 
though.’ 1 

41 What part to-day? Isn’t it the old one, 
the king with a pasteboard crown? ” asked 
Rupert, sitting down on the table. ** Faith, 
we shall do handsomely in Run tan ia; you 
have a pasteboard crown, and I (humble man 
though I am) have given the other one a 
heavenly crown. What a brave show! But 
perhaps 1 tell yon news? 11 

" No, I know r what you’ve done/' 

il I take no credit. It was more the dog's 


doing than mine,” said Rupert carelessly. 
“ However, there it is* and dead he is, and 
there's an end of it. What’a your business* 
play-actor? ” 

At the repetition of this last word, to her 
so mysterious, the girl outside pressed her 
eyes more eagerly to the chink and strained 
her ears to listen more sedulously. And 
what did the count mean by the “ other one ” 
and “ a heavenly crow n ” ? 

“ Why not call me king?” asked Rudolf, 
** They call you that in Strelsau? ” 

“ Those that know I’m here,” 

“ And they are-? ” 

“ Some few score.” 

If And thus,” said Rupert, waving an arm 
towards the window, ” the town is quiet 
and the flags fly? ” 

** You’ve been waiting to see them low¬ 
ered? ” 

** A man likes to have some notice taken 
of what he has done,” Rupert complained, 
“ However* 1 can get them lowered when 1 
will,” 

” By telling your news? Would that be 
good for yourself? ” 

“ Forgive me—not that way. Since the 
king has two lives, it is but in nature that 
he should have two deaths/' 

“ And when he has undergone the 
second? ” 

“I shall live at peace, my friend* on a 
certain source of income that I possess/ 1 
He tapped his breast-pocket with a slight, 
defiant laugh, “in these days,” said he* 
” even queens must be careful about their 
letters. We live in moral times/’ 

“You don't share the responsibility for 
it,” said Rudolf, smiling. 

“I make my little protest, But what's 
your business, play-actor? For I think 
you're rather tiresome.” 

Rudolf grew grave, lie advanced towards 
the table, and spoke in low, serious tones, 

“ My lord* you're alone in this matter 
now, Rischenheim is a prisoner; your 
rogue ISauer I encountered last night and 
broke his head.” 

“Ah, you did?” 

“ You have what you know of in your 
hands. If you yield, on my honor I will 
save your life.” 

“ You don't desire my blood* then, moat 
forgiving play-actor? ” 

“ much, that I daren't fail to offer you 
life,” answered Rudolf Bassendyll. “ Come* 
sir, your plan has failed: give up the let¬ 
ter/' 

Rupert looked at him thoughtfully* 
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** Yoti F II see me safe off if I give it you?” 
he asked. 

“Til prevent your death. Yea, and Til 
see you safe.' 7 

“ Where to? ” 

“ To n fortress, where a trustworthy gen¬ 
tleman will guard you.” 

” For how long, my dear friend?” 

” 1 hope for many years, my dear 
Count * * 7 

“ In fact, I suppose, as long as-?” 

” Heaven leaves you to the world, Count. 
It's impossible to set you free.” 

“ That’s the offer, then?” 

*" The extreme limit of indulgence, ” an¬ 
swered Rudolf. 

Rupert burst into a laugh, half of defi¬ 
ance* yet touched with the ring of true 
amusement. Then he lit a cigarette and sat 
puffing and smiling. 

“ I should wrong you by straining your 
kindness so far,” said lie; and in wanton 
insolence, seeking again to show Mr. Ras- 
sendyll the mean esteem in which he held 
him, and the weariness his presence was* he 
raised his arms and stretched them above his 
head, as a man does in the fatigue of tedium. 
“ Heighot M he yawned. 

But he had overshot the mark this time. 
With a sudden swift bound Rudolf was upon 
him ■ his hands gripped Rupert’s wrists, and 
with his greater strength he bent back the 
count’s pliant body till trunk and head lay 
flat on the table. Neither man spoke; their 
eyes met; each heard the other's breathing 
and felt the vapor of it on his face. The 
girl outside had seen the movement of 
Rudolf’s figure, but her cranny did not serve 
her to show her the two where they were now; 
she knelt on her knees in ignorant suspense. 
Slowly and with patient force Rudolf began 
to work his enemy's arms towards on# an¬ 
other. Rupert had read his design in his 
eyes and resisted with tense muscles, It 
seemed as though his arms must crack; but 
at last they moved. Inch by incli they were 
driven closer; now the elbows almost 
touched; now the wrists joined in reluctant 
contact. The sweat broke out on the count’s 
brow, and stood in large drops on Rudolf’s. 
Now the wrists were side by side, and slowly 
the long sinewy fingers of Rudolf's right 
hand, that held one wrist already in their 
vise, began to creep round the other. The 
grip seemed to have half numbed Rupert's 
arms, and his struggles grew fainter. Round 
lioth wrists the sinewy fingers climbed and 
coiled; gradually and timidly the grasp of the 
other hand was relaxed and withdrawn. 


Would the one hold both? With a great 
spasm of effort Rupert put it to the proof. 
The smile that bent Mr, RassendyH’s lips 
gave the answer. He could hold both, with 
one hand he could hold both: not for long, 
no, but for an instant. And then, in the 
instant, his left hand, free at last, shot to 
the breast of the count’s coat. It was the 
same that he had worn at the hunting-lodge, 
and was ragged and torn from the boar- 
hound’s teeth. Rudolf tore it further open, 
and his hand dashed in. 

“God's curse on you!” snarled Rupert 
of Ilentzau* 

But Mr. Raaaendyll still smiled. Then he 
drew out a letter. A glance at it showed 
him the queen’s seal. As he glanced Rupert 
made another effort. The one hand, wearied 
out, gave way, and Mr. Rassendyll had no 
more than time to spring away, holding his 
priae. The next moment he had his revolver 
in his hand—none too soon, for Rupert of 
Hentzau's barrel faced him, and they stood 
thus, opposite to one another, with no more 
than three or four feet between the mouths 
of their weapons. 

There is, indeed, much that may be said 
against Rupert of Hentzau, the truth about 
him well-nigh forbidding that charity of 
judgment which we are taught to observe 
towards all men. But neither I nor any man 
who knew him ever found in him a shrinking 
from danger or a fear of death. It was no 
feeling such as these, but rather a cool cal¬ 
culation of chances, that now stayed his 
hand. Even if he were victorious in the 
duel, and both did not die, yet the noise of 
the firearms would greatly decrease his 
chances of escape. Moreover, he was a 
noted swordsman, and conceived that he was 
Mr. Kassendyll'a superior in that exercise. 
The steel offered him at once a bettor pros¬ 
pect for victory and more hope of a safe 
fight- So he did not pull his trigger, but, 
maintaining his aim the while, said: 

“ I’m not a street bully, and I don't excel 
m a rough-and-tumble. Will you fight now 
like a gentleman? There’s a pair of blades 
in the case yonder.” 

Mr. Rassendyll, in his turn, was keenly 
alive to the peril that still hung over the 
queen. To kill Rupert would not save her 
if he himself also were shot and left dead, 
or so helpless that he could not destroy the 
letter; and while Rupert’s revolver was at 
his heart he could not tear it up nor reach 
the fire that burnt on the other side of the 
room. Nor did he fear the result of a trial 
with steel, for he find kept himself in prac- 
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lice and improved his skill since the days 
when he came first to Strelsau. 

“As you will,” said he. * * Provided we 
settle the matter here and now, the manner 
is the same to me/’ 

“ Put your revolver on the table, then, and 
I’ll lay mine by the side of it.” 

*M beg your pardon,” smiled Rudolf, 
“hat yon must lay yours down first.” 

"I’m to trust you, it seems, but you 
won't trust rae l ” 

44 Precisely. You know you can trust 
nie; you know that I can’t trust you/ 1 

A sudden flush swept over Rupert of 
Hentzau’s face* There were moments when 
be saw, in the mirror of another's face or 
words, the estimation in which honorable 
held him; and I believe that he hated 
Mr. Rassendyll most fiercely, not for thwart¬ 
ing his enterprise, but because he had more 
power than any other man to show him that 
picture. His brows knit in a frown, and his 
lipe shut tight. 

" Aye, but though you won’t fire, youTl 
destroy the letter,” he sneered. “ I know 
your fine distinctions /’ 

“Again I beg your pardon* You know 
very well that, although all Strelsau were at 
the door, I wouldn’t touch the letter.” 

With an angry muttered oath Rupert flung 
his revolver on the table. Rudolf came 
forward and laid his by it. Then he took up 
both, and, crossing to the mantelpiece, laid 
them there; between them he placed the 
queen’s letter. A bright blaze burnt in the 
grate; it needed but the slightest motion of 
bis hand to set the letter beyond all danger. 
Bathe placed it carefully on the mantelpiece, 
and, with a slight smile on his face, turned 
to Rupert, saying: “ Now shall we resume 
the bout that FYitz von Tarlenheim inter¬ 
rupted in the forest of Zenda? ” 

All this while they had been speaking in 
subdued accents, resolution in one, anger in 
the other, keeping the voice in an even, do- 
liberate lowness. The girl outside caught 
only a word hero and there; but now sud¬ 
denly the flash of steel gleamed on her eyes 
through the crevice of the hinge* She gave 
a sudden gasp, and* pressing her face closer 
to the opening, listened and looked. For 
Kapert of Hentzau had taken the swords 
from their case and put them on the table. 
With a slight bow Rudolf took one, and the 
two assumed their positions. Suddenly 
Rupert lowered his point. The frown van¬ 
ished from his face, and he spoke in his usual 
bantering tone* 

“ By the way.” said he, ** perhaps we’re 


letting our feelings run away with u&. Have 
you more of a mind now to be King of Run- 
tania? If so. I’m ready to be the most faith¬ 
ful of your subjects.” 

il You honor me, Count,” 

“ Provided, of course, that I’m one of the 
most favored and the richest. Come, come, 
the fool is dead now; he lived like a fool and 
he died like a fool. The place is empty. 
A dead man has no rights and suffers no 
wrongs. Damn it, that's good law, isn’t it? 
Take his place and his wife. You can pay 
my price then. Or are you still so virtuous? 
Faith, how little acme men learn from the 
w'orld they live in I If I had your chance- '* 

“ Come, Count, you'd be the last man to 
trust Rupert of Hentzau.” 

” If I made it worth his while?” 

■** But he’s a man who would take the pay 
and betray his associate.” 

Again Rupert flushed. When he next 
spoke his voice was hard, cold, and low. 

“By God, Rudolf Rassendyll,” said he, 
" I'll kill you here and now*” 

“I ask no better than that you should 
try.’ ’ 

” And then I'll proclaim that woman for 
what she is in all Strelsau.” A smile came 
on his lips as he watched Rudolf's face* 

“Guard yourself, my lord,” said Mr* 
Rassendyll. 

“ Aye, for no better than-. There, 

man, I’m ready for you.” For Rudolf’s 
blade had touched his in wanning. 

The steel jangled* The girl's pale face 
was at the crevice of the hinge. She heard 
the blades cross again and again* Then one 
would run up the other with a sharp, grating 
slither* At times she caught a glimpse of 
a figure in quick forward lunge or rapid wary 
withdrawal* Her brain was almost para¬ 
lyzed* Ignorant of the mind and heart of 
young Rupert, she could not conceive that 
he tried to kill the king. Yet the words 
she had caught sounded like the words of 
men quarreling, and she could not persuade 
herself that the gentlemen fenced only for 
pastime* They were not speaking now; but 
she heard their hard breathing and the move¬ 
ment of their unresting feet on the bare 
boards of the floor. Then a cry rang out, 
clear and merry with the fierce hope of 
triumph: 

“Nearly! nearly!” 

She knew the voice for Rupert of Hent- 
zau’s, and it was the king who answered 
calmly, ” Nearly isn’t quite.” 

Again she listened. They seemed to have 
paused for a moment, for there was no 
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sound, save of the hard breathing and deep- 
drawn pants of men who rest an instant in 
the midst of intense exertion. Then came 
again the clash and the slitherings; and one 
of them crossed into her view, She knew 
the tali figure and she saw the red hair: it 
was the king* Backward step by step he 
seemed to be driven, coming nearer and 
nearer to the door. At last there was no 
more than a foot between him and her; only 
the crazy panel prevented her putting out 
her band to touch him. Again the voice of 
Rupert rang out in rich exultation, tl l have 
you now! &iy your prayers* King Rudolf I” 

” Say your prayers! ” Then they fought. 
It was earnest, not play. And it was the 
king—her king—her dear king, who was in 
great peril of his life. For an instant she 
knelt, still watching. Then with a low cry 
of terror she turned and ran headlong down 
the steep stairs. Her mind could not tell 
what to do, but her heart cried out that she 
must do something for her king. Reaching 
the ground floor, she ran with wide-open eyes 
into the kitchen. The stew was on the hob, 
the old woman still held the spoon, but she 
had ceased to stir and fallen into a chair. 

11 He’s killing the king! He’s killing the 
king!’ 1 cried Rosa, seizing her mother by 
the am. “ Mother, what shall - we do'! 
He’s killing the king I ” 

The old woman looked up with dull eyes 
and a stupid, cunning smile. 

14 Let them alone/’ she said. ** There's 
no king here." 

“ Yes, yes. He’s upstairs in the count’s 
room. They’re fighting, he and the Count 


of Hentzau. Mother, Count Rupert will kill 
him l” 

** Let them alone. He the king? He’s 
no king/’ muttered the old woman again. 

For an instant Rosa stood looking down 
on her in helpless despair. Theu a light 
flashed into her eyes. 

** I must call for help," she cried. 

The old woman seemed to spring to sud¬ 
den life. She jumped up and caught her 
daughter by the shoulder. 

* e No, no/’ she whispered in quick ac¬ 
cents. “ You—-you don’t know. Let them 
alone, you fool! It’s notour business. Let 
them alone.” 

il Let me go, mother, let me go! Mother, 
1 must help the king!" 

” I’ll not let you go/’ said Mother Holf. 

But Rosa was young and strong; her 
heart was fired with terror for the king’s 
danger. 

” I must go,” she cried; and she flung 
her mother’s grasp off from her so that the 
old woman was thrown back into her chair, 
and the spoon fell from her hand and clat¬ 
tered on the tiles. But Rosa turned and 
fled down the passage and through the shop. 
The bolts delayed her trembling fingers for 
an instant. Theu she flung the door wide. 
A new amazement filled her eyes at the sight 
of the eager crowd before the house. Then 
her eyes fell on me where I stood between 
the lieutenant and Rischenheim, and she 
uttered her wild cry, t( Help! The king!” 

With one bound I was by her and in the 
house, while Bemenstein cried, “ Quicker!" 
from behind. 


(To bt mntimffd,) 
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The strength of twice three thousand horse 
That seek the single goal — 

The line that holds the signalled course, 

4 F 

7 he hate that swines the whole: 

rl 

The stripped hulls , slinking through the gloom. 

Half guessed and gone again — 

The brides of death that wait the groom — 

7 he Choosers of the Slain / 

Offshore where sea and skyline hi end 

* 

In rain, the daylight dies ; 

The sullen, shouldering- swells attend 

o 

Night and our sacrifice, 

A down the stricken capes no flare— 

No mark on spit or bar,— 

Darkling and desperate we dare 
The blind-fold game of war, 

Nearer the wheeling beams that spell 
The council of our foes; 

Clearer the anxious guns that tedl 
Their scattered flank to close. 
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Sheer to the trap they crowd their way 
From ports for this unbarred. 

Quiet, and count our fatted prey, 

The convov and her toiard! 

/ O 

On shoal with scarce a foot below, 

Where rock and islet throng, 

Hidden and hushed we watch them throw 
Their sweeping lights along. 

Not here, not here your danger lies— 

(Stare hard, O hooded eyne!) 

Save where the dazed rock-pigeons rise 
The lit cliffs give no sign* 

b 

Therefore—to break the rest ye seek 
The Narrow Seas to clear— 

1 lark to the syren's whimpering shriek— 
The driven death is here ! 

Look to your van a league away,— 

What midnight terror stays 
rile bulk that checks against the spray 
Her crackling tops ablaze? 

Hit and hard hit! The blow went home 
The muffled, knocking stroke— 

The steam that over-runs the foam— 

The foam that thins to smoke - 
'Hie smoke that clokos the deep aboil— 

The deep that chokes her throes 
Till, streaked with ash and sleeked with oiI T 
The lukewarm whirlpools close ! 
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A shadow down the; sickened wave 
Long since her slayer lied : 
lint hear their chattering quick-tires rave 
Astern, abeam, ahead ! 

Panic that shells the drifting spar, 

Loud waste with none to check, 
Mad fear that rakes the low-hung star 
Or sweeps a consorts deck. 


Now while their silly smoke hangs thick 
Now ere their wits they find 

Lay in and lance them to the quick— 
Our gal lied whales are blind. 

Good luck to those that see the end 
Goodbve to those that drown— 

j 

For each his chance as chance shall send- 
And God for all! Shut down I 

The strength of twice three thou sand horse 
That serve the one command: 

The hand that heaves the headlong force 
The hate that hacks the hand: 

The doom-ho It in the darkness freed — 

The mine that splits the main— 

The white-hot wake, the 'wildering speed — 
The Choosers of the Stain / 


OupjTl^hC IKSItf.by ItuilyuHl KfcpIitLf; 
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WITH THE CIRCUS. 
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Ml .m WITH llHAWIKtifi FRO* LIKE BY t\ K. LlNSdN. 




J, 

’■i 

4 


,/s v . v <v to sea with the eir- 
_ , o V« v wiki heuMs for 
v ^v'lUiitilyenjoyanov- 
, idling experience, 
^vlty begins at once, 
, v . v lading of the ship. 

, \\ w .\* notified to be on 
\ v , v ; V " Miuwachuaetts," 
V) hull ic Transport 
\,hv fiHit of Houston 
, . « e V \vk ta the morning, to 

,* *,Ui uith ii great Circus, 
,. , v , * i,o Miip|HW that the ship 
^ ' '' I hie. Hut! found 

v , ,, mill littered with red 
t , NttWh hoiwa, elephants, 

x p, ,v ^ bi'iie m\ menagerie 
. ' t l he hiding had been going 
Vet Ihe great Chapman 
V ■WU'd idougHhlo, wild houvy 


cages, covered with protecting canvas, were 
dangling in the air, or being ranged on deck. 
The little elephants had gaily trotted over the 
gang-plank, holding by each other's tails in 
the most comical manner, and were already 
safely installed below; but the big fellows, 
each in a stout cage of iron-bound planking, 
had to be swung over by means of the der¬ 
rick, and lashed securely fore and aft. 
Horses were being led in by the hundred* 
The great forty-horse team that had thrilled 
millions of people in the street parades dur¬ 
ing the summer, was marched to a quarter 
of its own; and the seventy Kentucky 
thoroughbreds that appear in a single act in 
the ring were still more particularly housed. 
All day the members of the circus com¬ 
pany gather and huddle about the decks, and 
saunter up and down the dock, bidding 
friends good-by so many times that both 
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sidtss are heartily bored ami wish to good¬ 
ness the ship would pull out and get away. 
Our saloon list is composed of fifty persons 
—the limit of our cabin capacity—being the 
heads of the various departments of the 
big show, the " bosses ” of this and the as¬ 
sistant bosses ** of that, and a few per¬ 
formers, male and female. The wives and 
children of the principal officials accompany 
them. Nearly every one of the passengers 
knows all the rest; and, in that respect, a 
more congenial company never assembled for 
a sea voyage. There is a marked esprit de 
turps among circus people; and it is at once 
apparent here. These doormen and ticket 
sellers, private secretaries, superintendents, 
animal exports, master mechanics, owners of 
trained animals, lay era-out, are typical show¬ 
men, mostly veterans in the business. Per¬ 
formers are inclined to waive circus eti¬ 
quette, and join social forces with them for 
the trip, But the performers are few —most 
of them having gone on ahead from week 
to week. Two lithe, young equestriennes, 
as many male riders, a charming young 
woman charioteer, some Arab acrobats, men 
and women with trained dogs, pigs, monkeys, 
geese, and seals—these are alb 

All of the summer circus outfit —forty- 


eight wagons with tenta, horses, men, and 
so on - is to folio w t us in February* They 
are not needed during the I^ondou engage¬ 
ment. The total of wagons runs up to 
ninety-six, and of people to 474, The rest 
of the men required will be hired over the 
water. Seven more elephants are booked 
for the next vessel, for lack of room here. 

We finally say good-by for good and all— 
about the dusk of the evening and pull out 
into the Hudson, to the tune of 4,1 Mr. John¬ 
son, Turn me l^ose,” executed by the side- 
show T band. This is not M sprung” on us 
until it is too late to go ashore; but our 
friends on the dock, who have been knocking 
about all day half frozen, look so glad to see 
us go! We take the band with us. 

How + beautiful the lights of New York 
look when one is about to leave them behind 
indefinitely! Round the sweep of Sandy 
Hook they become merged in one vast red 
aurora of the North. We are at sea. The 
swell raises the deck under our feet, and 
the ship becomes a sentient thing. The 
pilot-boat, hovering near us the while, puts 
out a small boat to take off our pitot. The 
frail shell, with its two hardy sailors, dances 
up and (Iowtl in the darkness like a leaf. We 
watch the red lantern until it drifts under 
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our quarter, Then there is a wait, and rough weather. An hour later, he saw her 
presently a rushing to and fro on our bridge; down and congratulated himself on the ani- 
then the clang of the engine bells, and the mal’s good sense. The next morning, at 
ship is brought to, lying idly rocking there eight o’clock, he found her doubled up in the 
for the next hour, same position. She was 

And then st is whls- dead. The catastrophe 

pered about that the little tV*, was especially depressing 

pilot-boat was swamped, CT ^ to the managers, for 

and that two more lives he J f ' ** Daisy 17 was one of their 

were given to the ocean's r \ > leading attractions. She 

insatiate maw. And the belonged to a rare species, 

news goes softly from fi and one growing rarer 

deck to deck, and from jftj \v jjfl w-*" year by year. She was 

cabin to cabin, and from V w " rr ' 4 ■“** "the last giraffe in Amer- 

hold to hold, until the 'JTryfs ica, and had been heavily 

ragged and grizzled ani- A ** billed * * for London, 

mal man, between the m ^ \ All hands and the cook 

cages far down forward, ©In \ gathered on deck to wit- 

has heard it, and roused ness the burial of the 

his mate from the straw j/ dead giraffe. By means 

to impart the sad intelli- / of a block and tackle 

gence. rigged to a boom, the 

Meanwhile the ship is once more heading body was raised to the deck, and thence 
for the open sea, and the handle of the little swung to the top of the elephants' cages, 
dipper shines invitingly beyond the foremast. Here the animal was stripped of her beauti¬ 
ful hide. Then the sailors began to strug- 

the DEATH OP THE GIRAFFE. f'f, the denuded carcaan. “Catch 

old of er rudder, you bioomin lubber! 

The third day out, we arc startled by the sang out the big boatswain's mate, a man 
announcement that our giraffe is dead. Poor with rings in his ears and a knife between 
44 Daisy ” was found doubled up in her roomy \m teeth. And overboard went all that 
cage, under the forward hatch, with her remained of unfortunate “ Daisy," the 
neck broken in two places. She had evi- boatswain's mate saying tenderly, as she 
dently pitched forward in the heavy sea want, ** Good-by, old sport 1 ” 
running the night before, and lost her bal¬ 
ance. She had last been seen alive on Sun- among the elephants. 

day, her keeper having made his usual in¬ 
spection with some anxiety, owing to the The smaller elephants are ranged in 

narrow stalls in a 
row, on the side 
of the ship, aft, 
opposite the cam- 
M;' Jr els. There is just 

ImLwL enough room for 

them to lie down, 

' i in elephant fash- 

VI ion, and, with their 

WL? / trunks, they can 

- IF ^ reach across the 

HKF-' ¥ 

Jfl Jft&ljfc- _ way. Whenever 

the voice of Mr. 
Conklin, the ele¬ 
phant man, is 

? F tQt,|hrr roi^ hranl, liny sot up 

a chorus of trura- 

*f -"7V lutings. Aud, 

■ when he makes his 

appearance in the 
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passage, they seek to caress him with their of fear and distress; but was unable to dis- 
L nks. Therein a tender glance for him in cover the cause. He examined the lashings 
•-ye. Xo little children ever showed of the cage, and found them apparently all 
iMOistakable signs of pleasure at a right He watched the elephant carefully, 
appearance than these unemotional- and he noted that he tried to brace back- 
-'lining creatures display at every com- ward, with his full weight, every time the 
I n g o f the rolling vessel keeled to starboard, and at the 

ketqxer. same tine trumpeted loudly, as if in special 

The larger Jfear. When the watchman sought shelter 

dephunts are from the weather by standing near the cage, 

Roused in ? Jjlfr 3 - the elephant would thrust his long trunk 

tpceial cages, through the openings between the planks of 

irranged fac- *V\ the cage and wrap it round the watchman, as 

rig each oth- if to hold on, like a child clutching to an 

?r t on either //SBjr, •• W apron string. When daylight came, a closer 

lide of the j (W- A examination revealed the fact that the cage 

forward and {ft1- bad slipped about two inches. Workmen 
ifter hatch- *'HSy./ JiV,^ came and doubly braced it with stout stan- 

k ays. The jMy-^yj^r J '% chions, and 

space between s 'l,' the elephant 

the cages wagged his 

about eight - -y^ head in mani¬ 
fest square) ~ satisfac- 

was at first _„> . tion, and the 

eft open to the '' jj&ak ■ X neighboring 

sky T but the sec- : i:. ■■ H ■ >5 yf.- ' e 1 e P h an t s 

>nd day out found H;;. ;m-- y^Wm seemed to 

the two elephants - >/ Wp/;f !* share this 

m the after star- P lea8ttre *«* 

him. 

Two ele¬ 
phants evi¬ 
dently suf- 

r •;' S .. ij l fered, for the first forty-eight hours 

, -i. -fir out, with sea-sickness, One of these 

! jgjfc.-Tv / was the most unhappy-looking object 

ever seen. Mucus dropped from his 
mouth and trunk, and tears rolled at 
^ k-h intervals from his watery eyes. He 

would curl his trunk around the lower 
o' bar of his cage and let it hang there 

£ IfW A -v '■v^- up side down, wrong side outward. 
rtfOKik Sometimes he placed hie ponderous 

^ ^ f" | vV' jaw on the rail and wept. Then he 
J ^ ffl permitted his proboscis to lie 

; Jjjt in the hay, ff any old way,” 

" ^ =?L *'for some minutes at a time, 
^ He would pluck up a little 

now and then, and make a 
Conscious of feint of eating a mouthful of hay; but it 
j believe any was “no go”—he rolled the morsel up 
f is actually carefully and put it away with a deep 
in preparing groan. If an animal suffers in propor¬ 
ts considered tion to its size, how he must have felt! 


5/j ■ 
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Occasionally, too, he whimpered like a boy. 
Oh, he did look so sick—and I know from 
experience, that he wished he was dead! 
Three or four days later, however, I saw 
him with dear eyes, swinging head, and an 
appetite that threatened to clear the ship out 
of haled hay. 

“ My monks down there could stand a 
little more light/* said an animal man, in 
charge of the monkeys. “ A monk is alt 
right as long as he can see what's going on. 
Shut him up long and, like a bird under simi¬ 
lar conditions, he will soon die. People who 
crowd around the monks at the show amuse 
the little chaps. 11 This is the other way of 
putting it. 

One day, one of the ** little chaps ” got 
out, and amused himself at the expense of 
the keepers. He leaped upon the tigers 1 
cage, and disappeared in the gloom of the 
hold, chattering joyfully the while. Every¬ 
body in sight started for him, or called to 
him, for it was u Philip," the pet. But 
Philip merely grinned, and chattered in his 
own language, and dodged from cage to 
cage. He seemed to delight in letting some 
one get close to him and then jumping away, 
to laugh at his would-be captor's discomfit¬ 
ure, It was not till dinner-time that Philip 
consented to come hack to camp. When 


it became a question between liberty and 
dinner, it was easily and satisfactorily 
settled. 

The disposition of passengers and 

CARGO. 

The decks of the ** Massachusetts ” re¬ 
semble more the back door of a circus than 
they do the visible area of an ocean-going 
steamer outward bound. Red wagons, white 
wagons, chariots of gold* wardrobe vans, 
fairy floats* canvas-covered cages, and other 
circus equipage fill all available space. And 
among these effects, and below*, forward and 
aft, somewhere heaven only knows just 
where—are stowed 186 people, exclusive of 
the ship's crew-. They are canvas men, rail¬ 
road men, animal men, mechanics, property 
men, hostlers, grooms, and jockeys. Dowm 
in the bowels of the big ship are hundreds 
of horses, camels, elephants, zebras, lions, 
tigers, and curious cattle and savage beasts 
of every variety and clime. They are con¬ 
fined in rows of stalls, or in groups of cages 
—the ordinary circus cage removed from its 
running-gear, and placed flat on the deck, 
and securely braced from the beams above. 
The only animals on the exposed deck are 
the polar bears, the sea-lions, and the trained 
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pigs and dogs—cold-weather beasts. Yes, rels of apples, 700 pounds of fish, sev- 
there is the hippopotamus, too, which can enty tons of hay, two cases of wine, 2,000 
scarcely be called a cold-weather animal, bushels of oats, one case of eggs, three 


though traces of his kind 
have been discovered al¬ 
most anywhere between 
the equator and the eter¬ 
nal snows. 

Our total in w'agons, 
animals, and food is some' 
thing enormous; for, un¬ 
like the circus on land, 
the circus at sea cannot 
secure material from day 
to day. There are 324 
horses, nineteen ele¬ 
phants, thirty-two “ led 
animals, ** such as camels, 
zebras, and three-homed 
oxen, and twenty-five 
ponies. We have, there¬ 
fore, between decks some 
600 animals to be properly 
cared for during a twelve 
or fourteen days 1 sea- 
voyage, and to be safely 
debarked at the end of 
the trip. If it were sim¬ 
ply feeding and caring for 
600 animals of a single 




barrels of onions, and so 

on. 

When I was a farmer's 
boy, my father used to 
say that not more than 
one man in a hundred who 
owned horses knew how 
to take care of a horse— 
a common, every-day 
horse. Think w hat must 
it mean to get proper 
care taken of the 600 
horses of a great circus, 
whether at sea or on 
land ! In the first place, 
for show' purposes, horses 
are not bought young. 
The baggage stock—those 
great, powerful, sleek- 
luoking fellows— are from 
seven to twenty-five years 
old. Poor " Pilot,” the 
big white baggage horse 
that we buried the second 
day out, had drawn a cage 
with seven others of his 
patient kind for the last 
In the next place, these 


species, the problem would be a very simple eighteen years, 
one. But w x hen it is remembered that here horses are of high and low degree, and are 
we have a great variety of species, each not all to be approached, cared for, fed, 
requiring different food 
and special treat¬ 
ment , i t will be seen 
that the problem is com¬ 
plicated enough to be 
interesting. Even of 
one species, all can not 
be dealt with alike. 

Take the horses: the 
delicate thoroughbred 
of the ring cannot be 
treated as “ baggage 
stock.” 

The task could never 
be accomplished, of 
course, but for the skill 
acquired in long, intel¬ 
ligent experience. 

How\ otherwise, could 
it be known that our 
savage collection will 
require 2,700 pounds 
of beef ? Or that 100 
cabbages go with sev¬ 
enty pounds of bread 
daily; and with six bar- 
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coaxed, or driven In the same way. Each a visit to the wild animals. 

must have, in some measure, a special 

treatment; and that they all have it shows Down in the forward hold of the ship, 
what a wonderful organization the great braced with stout stanchions to the iron beams 
circus is, above, and arranged in any way to preserve 

the economy of space, are the cages 
of the wild animals. The gloom is 
scarcely penetrated by the dimly 
shining lanterns, swinging here and 
there in the narrow ways. There is 
Just room to pass beyond the reach 
of savage claws through the open 
front of one cage, by rubbing along 
the unoj«s n lmI bac k of ano th e r. Every 
lurch nf the ship threatens to throw 
you up against the iron bars, through 
which you see faint outlines of a 
crouching or uneasily moving form, 
illuminated by a pair of round, un¬ 
winking orbs that seem to glow and 
burn as if of red molten metal. To 
slip here may mean a clawing that 
shreds the arm, or a stroke that 
smites a bone from its socket or 
crushes the skull. Yet, with that 
species of idiocy which seems to at¬ 
tack everybody on shipboard, I be¬ 
gun to steady myself as I passed 
along, by holding on to the bars of 
a lion's cage. My blood stood still, 
though, when I caught sight of “ Nel- 
3ic. T ' the lioness who has killed two 
keepers and maimed half a dozen men 
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for life* She seemed too much dazed at my 
impudence to resent it; but the incident 
made such an impression on my nerves that, 
a few minutes later, when a pelican reached 
out in the darkness and nipped me on the 
leg, I almost fainted from fright* The op¬ 
portune break of a wave over the cages on 
deck sent an icy shower down into the hold, 
drenching both Mr* Linson and myself, and 
so brought speedy recovery; but it ruined 
a very clever sketch of Nellie that the 
artist had nearly finished* 

On a Monday we went down to see them 
feed the wild animals. Those of the cat 
kind are never fed on Sunday; that is how r 
they know it is Sunday* Nobody seems to 
know' who invented this custom; its begin¬ 
ning falls in that dim time whereof “ the 
memory of man runneth not to the con¬ 
trary.” 

The mere smell of the meat, as it is low¬ 
ered into the hold, drives the animals crazy 
this morning* It is chopped up on a cutting 
table, between the cages, by a stalwart 
keeper in a butcher's apron. The ship rolls 
and pitches to an extent that makes an un¬ 
supported footing precarious. The ears are 
assailed by a combination of sounds: the 
roar of the raging sea is drowned by the bel¬ 
lowing of the king of beasts, the snapping 


and snarling of the pumas, the impatient 
growl of the Bengal tiger* And now’ and 
then, from out the darkness forward, comes 
the unearthly shriek of the hyenas, sinking 
all the rest. The darkness, the flashing 
eyes, the pent-up uncertainty, the creaking 
of ship’s timbers, the low moans that rise to 
a human whine and explode in wild, hyster¬ 
ical laughter—no madhouse could inspire 
such terrors. Under the dim light of a 
lantern, two men go from cage to cage. 
One brandishes an iron bar, while the other 
quickly thrusts a chunk of meat beneath the 
foot-board. Then follows the dash of two 
lightning paws, and then a low T growl or a 
loud purr of content as the morsel is 
crunched betw een the powerful jaws. 

Poor Johanna! Johanna is the famous 
gorilla. A lantern swings in front of her 
cage, just forward of the lion's noisy den. 
By its fitful gleams, I saw- her leaning dis¬ 
consolately in a corner. She had been very 
sea-sick. On our second day out, her inde¬ 
fatigable keeper, McKay, gave her hot 
lemonade and occasionally a stiff snifter of 
whisky, and ran back and forth between her 
cage and the cook’s galley, bringing dainties 
of fruit and chicken, and hot broths and the 
like. No royal sea-sick lady could have been 
more ardently served in her distress. 
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Our circus family amuse themselves on 
deck with the side-show band, the mandolins, 
and the guitars; pitching pennies j watching 
ships and porpoises. Madam Hodji Tahar, 
a pretty Arabian acrobat, with the smooth¬ 
est of dark olive complexions, black eyes, 
and hair of midnight, entertains us—occa¬ 
sionally—with a wild Spanish dance. Penny- 
ante in the smoking-room seems “ on ” 
night and day unceasingly. Our indefati¬ 
gable artist passes his day among the animals 
lie tween decks, and gathers an interested 
circle of mothers and children about him in 
the cabin in the evening. And there also, 
at the piano, sits Oxford, warbling in a low- 
sweet tenor, songs in French, Italian, Span¬ 
ish, and the four or five other languages he 
knows. And the bright eyes of the little 
Moorish woman who also speaks half a dozen 
languages, but can neither read nor write 
any of them, swim with pleasure, and her 
hands and feet and swaying figure describe 
the time of the castanets and ankle bells. 
Everybody shouts across the cabin, calling 
everybody else by his or her first name. It 
is “ Ueorge,” and “ John.” and " Charlie,” 
and M Hill,” and -'Emma,” and “ Lizzie,” 


and ** Jennie.” And so the circus family, 
below and' above, get on happily together 
from start to finish. 

In the very face of the Bishop Rock light 
we bury “ Eagle,” the beautiful black stal¬ 
lion whose particular accomplishment it was 
to dance the couchee-couchee with John 
CF linen on his back. Eagle was thirty-six 
years old, and came from Hamburg. He 
had been with the show since 1869, and was 
probably one of the most intelligent, as well 
as beautiful, horses that ever appeared in 
the ring. They buried him by the dim light of 
a lantern in British waters—“ darkly at dead 
of night” - and his groom stood by in the 
shadow' of a wardrobe w agon and wept alone. 
Another horse, a baggage horse, died soon 
after, and was buried in the English Channel. 

Up the Channel we steam, through the 
fog, that is the wonted foretaste of London, 
to the ominous screech of the siren - with 
the rattle of chains and the creaking of 
blocks; with all the steam windlasses going 
fore and aft, and the men all busy removing 
the lashings of the cages, and getting every¬ 
thing ready for a quick unloading to-mor¬ 
row. And so ends the voyage. 


A PORTRAIT BY BURNE-JONES. 

By M. L- van Voebf. 

The shadows fold her ’round 
And sink profound 

Into intense blackness of background, 

Against which, lily white. 

Pure as a sun T s ray, she springs to light. 

And she sits there, still, so still 
That 1 can hear the far-off call of thrushes 
On summer mornings from the hawthorn bushes 
Or orchards full of mellow' sound. 

Thus 1 fill 

Another canvas with tall trees abloom, 

And the chaste blue of English skies 
Over an English home. 

As clear streams. 

Untroubled to their sweet depths, are her eyes. 
What warm surprise 
Will make her red who pale 
Now reads life to a limit, and there stops ? 

One shall part the veil; 

And open vistas of fair years to be, 

And little forms that ding about the knee 
Shall steal, dear guests, unlooked for, silently 
Into the virgin spirit of her dreams. 
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PAINTED F! V SIR EDWARD tlt-USE-Ji WES. 


From a copyright photograph hy t'roUerkk Ilollycr, Louilun, afU'r lha judiitifig- 
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ULYSSES OKA.NT—HIS LAST YEAR, 


15 y Hamms ri akla vo. 


AHilK.r «f ■ IfHimlAr l ' Fnlriv Folk*/ 4 etc. 


/ iN Mm flint. day of ,lim*\ lHKI t Mineral 
' ^ citnnE /h (ihyhiir-FLI mnditinri, as well an 

IiJm ...-ini hlhRil ii>n ( wur dnplonthle. Ho 

w im mill Ilium linm 1,hn idTectrt of a fall 
mdtWod mmi.. before; lm wilh wixty- 

MVn ViulM Of IlgO, VVltlllUll n profession, Anil 

MiiH11 1 mI for biuillioiirt, imlh by ill health ami 
1 iv iulwnthm. I laving barn an actor in 
amiill muiMn ovenlM Mum any oilier Amrri- 
% 'in Hull rvi'r lived; having been Lietiten- 
mil Miami ill of Mm t nited Slides Armies. 

. . loi too loinm President of the Knited 

K aart mmim'd as u nothing more 
lorn lined I'm him bul la slowly slip down 
hila Mia deciepludo. comparative obscurity, 
iihhI deaa ill el aa idle old age, Tins fooling, 
at mooli n*i ;in> oMu'l cause, supped his vi- 
l dilt aid la i Mvietuhon. He saw inHhiug 
mole lei lam to do \ spool,d fund donated 
lo hail la o‘H en-i el Veil Wok and invested 
m nook el iho V\ iKo.h K e:\vm was do 
mvaimg hi i oia\ A“d sw'ivd b\ey to dt v - 


creaee further* He was threatened with ac¬ 
tual need. His fellow citizens were harshly 
critical, and he was charged with bringing 
the whole of his financial trouble upon him¬ 
self by undue greed. It was a time which 
taxed his resources to the utmost. 

Before the failure of the firm of Grant 
mid Ward, which occurred in May, 1884, the 
editors of the “ Century Magazine” had ap¬ 
proached Grunt with a proposal to write an 
article on the battle of Shiloh, which was 
still being hotly contested on writing-tables 
North and South. But the old general was 
as little inclined to write os to make a 


speech, and bluntly refused to undertake 
the task* 


But now t h e condi t ions hai i ehanged: and 
when, after the Grant and Ward failure* the 
editors again approached him. he consented. 
He begun a: once an article on Shiloh. 


5 , 


tie baht always K..: rerereoee cwn- 

("aivlors cnc Ha Avk arc McOeMuja, who 
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could write a book, and considered himself 
the last mati in the world to attempt any¬ 
thing more than a report. The article grew 
in his hands from a dry statement of facts 
to a very full account* with which the edi¬ 
tors were delighted. From regarding it as 
a laborious task* he became deeply interested 
in it, and readily consented to continue his 
work by an article on Vicksburg. It took 
his mind off his troubles, and carried him 
back amid the splendid and dramatic events 
of 1862 and 1863. 

The second article was even more success¬ 
ful than the first, being less controversial 
in effect. And now the publishers of the 
country, hearing that Grant was writing 
his memoirs, made him the most liberal offers 
for a book. Then it was that he realized 
his power to earn not merely money for his 
daily nee<ls* but to provide a competency 
for his wife* if he should die before her. 
This consideration decided him to set to work 
in earnest upon the retrospect of his life. 
He had secretly resigned himself to the 
thought that he was an old man and an in¬ 
firm man, and that any work he had to do 
must be done quickly. 

He called in General Adam Badeau, his 
military biographer, and began writing with 
his usual single-hearted intensity upon the 
account of his school-days. He worked 
five or six hours each day, at his house in 
Sixty-sixth Street, not far from the Park. 
He did not venture down town, and the men 
of Wall Street never saw- him again. He 
was done with business, and the pleasures of 
his life were found in the glow of his own 
fire, in an occasional drive, and in the light 
of his grandchildren's faces. He wrote bus¬ 
ily with his own hand, and handed the manu¬ 
script over to his son and General Badeau 
for revision and preparation for the printer. 
He was a ready and fluent writer, and little 
change was necessary. 

BEGINNING OP GRANT'S LAST ILLNESS. 

One day in the early autumn, 1884, after 
eating a peach, General Grant complained of 
pain in his throat. The pain was slight, hut 
it returner! again when he swallowed solid 
food. Thereafter, eating grew each day more 
^infill; but as the spasm passed quickly 
away after each effort, he gave little thought 
to it until there came an exterior swelling of 
the Throat That i ncreased jwreeptibl y. Th e n 
the seriousness of the case became apparent 
to Mrs, Grant, 8he insisted upon his calling 
upon Hr. Barker, the family physician. Hr, 


Barker considered it serious enough to ad¬ 
vise the care of a specialist, and suggested 
Dr. J. H, Douglas. Dr. Douglas made an 
examination, and prescribed certain lotions 
and gargles, and the General w f ent back to 
his work* in which he was now completely 
absorbed, lie worked five or six hours each 
day, and his mind was deep in the past. He 
was resolute to complete his book during 
the winter. The publishers foresaw the 
great value of the book, and made him feel 
it, in order to encourage him to proceed. 

He went every day to see his physician, 
using the street cars from motives of econ¬ 
omy. But notwithstanding all the lotions 
and alleviating washes, the pains in the 
throat increased, till eating became an agony 
which even Grant's iron will could not con¬ 
ceal from the watchful eyes of Mrs. Grant. 
Solid foods at last became impossible to him. 
He kept his place at the table, but seldom 
had a part in the meal. 

In such w r ise the winter wore on. Stead¬ 
fast friends occasionally called. Old army 
officers, being in the city, dropped in to see 
“ the old commander/' and neighbors from 
Galena or Georgetown always found a wel¬ 
come, Nevertheless, Grant’s life would 
have been very irksome had it not been for 
the writing which filled much of his time 
and nearly all of his thoughts. He w r us now 
practically unregarded by the great world 
of commerce and business. His friends 
in Congress were trying to help him by 
means of a bill restoring him to his rank 
as General of the Army and retiring him 
on full pay; but each attempt met w ith bit¬ 
ter opposition. The bill had been once de¬ 
feated in 1881. Kince then the matter 
had rested. A pension had been suggested, 
but this the General steadily refused to 
consider. 

There now arose a new occasion of dis¬ 
tress to him. Some of the small creditors 
of the firm of Grant and Ward were at¬ 
tempting to levy on the souvenirs and tokens 
which General Grant had made over to Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt tn security for a loan 
procured by General Grant in the interest of 
Grant and Ward. General Grant was \mor. 
but he wits not abject. He wTote to Mr. 
Vanderbilt and requested him to offer for 
sale all the property he held, including the 
souvenirs and trophies of peace ami war. 
To this Mr. Vanderbilt replied* expressing a 
willingness to turn over all the personal arti¬ 
cles to he held in trust by .Mrs. Grant and 
the General during their lifetime, and to be¬ 
come the property of the Government after 
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their death. This Genera! Grant declined 
to accept, and the articles were turned over 
directly to the Government, and placed in 
tee museum at Washington. 

On February 20 ? 1885, the first bulletin of 
General Grant's condition reached the public: 

The action of Congress in refusing to pass 
the hid restoring him to his honors, has been 
very depressing to him,' 1 the physicians said ; 
'‘but he Ls feeling very comfortable other¬ 
wise/' They were making the best of a 
very bad case, for Grant was already reduced 
in weight from nearly two hundred pounds 
to barely one hundred and forty-five, though 
his face did not show this emaciation. By 
February 17 th he had nearly ceased to 
work on his book, The first volume was 
finished, and the second was begun; but the 
resolution of even his indomitable soul could 
imt master the growing weakness and lassi¬ 
tude of his body. He became silent and 
distrait, and eat amidst his family in abstrac¬ 
tion which filled them with terror. When 
alone, he lay stretched out on his reclining- 
chair, facing the fire, with eyes which saw 
wither flame nor wall. Occasionally, when 
roused by some friend, he spoke of his book, 
and expressed a desire to -finish it. He 
spoke of it as one might who wished to 
complete some task before going on an in¬ 
evitable journey. He was waiting the sum¬ 
mons of the bugle, and was ready to obey. 

His activity of mind was enormous. He 
could do nothing but think. His great 
brain, filled with innumerable scenes, con¬ 
ceptions, plans, and deeds, kept up its cease¬ 
less whirl, turning night into day, and day 
into a phantasmagoric dream of the past. 
The writing of the book had recalled and 
made present all his changeful and epic 
history; and as the external lost power and 
interest, his mind turned back upon itself. 

RESTORATION' TO HIS OLD RANK. 

He was confined not merely to the house, 
but to his room. To walk around the hall 
and back was a long walk. Visitors were 
at last denied him, but he had around him 
nearly his entire family. IBs sons were 
with him constantly, and his daughter Nellie 
bad been sent for. Little by little the de¬ 
tails of the General's condition became pub¬ 
lic, and the returning regard of the world 
began to make itself felt. Resolutions of 
sympathy began to come in from State legis¬ 
latures and other bodies. The Assembly of 
New York expressed to the New York dele¬ 
gation in Congress its wish that the bill in 


aid of General Grant should pass, and inter¬ 
est was again revived in it. 

At last, just in the final hour of the ses¬ 
sion, an agreement was reached whereby 
a vote was taken. Congressman Randall 
moved that, by unanimous consent, the bill 
be taken up, and to this the Democratic 
majority of the House agreed, provided a 
certain contested election case was taken 
up and voted upon. Thereupon Mr, Wilson 
of Iowa, the holder of the contested seat, 
who had thus far successfully filibustered 
against his opponent, generously rose and 
said: ** In order that this Congress shall do 
justice to the hero of Donelson and Appo¬ 
mattox, I yield to the request of the gentle¬ 
man from Pennsylvania/ 1 It cost him his 
seat and his salary, but the bill restoring 
Grant to his military rank and placing him 
on the retired list was passed. President 
Arthur was in the Capitol, waiting to sign 
the bill. He affixed his signature, the for¬ 
mal nomination of Grant went immediately 
to the Senate, and the Senate at once con¬ 
firmed it, 

The honor came almost too late for iA the 
old commander/' When the telegram an¬ 
nouncing it was read to him, his eyes did not 
brighten* and he uttered no word of pleasure 
nor even of interest. He had gone beyond 
the reach of actsr of Congress, He had 
loosened his hold on life. “I am a very 
sick man/' he said to a friend; and in his 
eyes was the look of a hunted creature, 
weary and hopeless of rest. 

A FATAL DIAGNOSIS. 

During all this time the disease never 
rested. The ulcer ate its way deep into his 
throat, sapping his vitality and undermining 
his superb courage. It was recognized at 
last to be a very grave matter indeed, and 
the friends of the General began to allude to 
it as cancer. Up to this time the ulceration 
had not been considered incurable. Dr. 
Douglas and Dr. Barker grew' alarmed at 
last, and called in other physicians for con¬ 
sultation. Even then no decision as to the 
character of the disease was reached. About 
the 10th of March a piece of the diseased 
tissue was placed before Dr. G. It. Elliot, 
an expert microscopist, who also submitted 
it to Dr. George F. Shrady, Dr. Shrady, 
w ho was afterwards called into the case as 
one of the consulting surgeons, corroborated 
the opinion of Dr, Elliot. Without know 
ing whence the tissue came nor anything of 
the case at the time, he made an examina- 
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tion, and immediately reported: ** This tissue 
comes from the throat and base of the 
tongue, and is affected with cancer.” 

Dr. Elliot, though this was also his own 
conclusion, said: “ This is a very important; 
matter; are you sure ?” 

** Perfectly sure. The patient from whom 
this tissue comes has epithelial cancer ,** 

Almost in a whisper the other said: ** That 
tissue comes from the throat of General 
Grant.” 

Dr. Shrady replied slowly: “ Then Gen¬ 
eral Grant is doomed,” 

This appalling verdict of the men of 
science was made public after a consultation 
at General Grant’s house, and the news was 
flashed round the world that General Grant 
was attacked by cancer and was fighting his 
last battle. The nation awoke to sympathy. 
All criticism of the great General was for 
the time laid aside, and the Christian public 
offered daily prayers for his recovery. Out 
he grew daily weaker. He could not sleep 
without morphia, and yet he fought against 
its use. He feared becoming a victim to its 
power, and endured to the utmost the agonies 
of sleeplessness before asking for relief. He 
was the most docile of patients. “ You are 
in command here*” he would say to Dr. 
Shrady* 

in order to take even liquid food, he was 
forced to fling the contents of the howl 
down his throat at one gulp, before the 
spasm closed bis throat. It required all his 
resolution to do this. Yet he seldom uttered 
a word of complaint* He never forgot to 
be courteous and mindful of others. He 
obeyed his nurses like a child, at the same 
time that his great brain pondered upon 
questions national in scope. He concealed 
his despondency with studied care from bis 
wife, and was careful that she should not see 
him at his worst. His son Frederick and his 
physicians perceived the whole truth of his 
condition* The expediency of performing 
a radical surgical operation was discussed 
early in the case, but the surgeons consid¬ 
ered the cancer too deeply rooted to be re¬ 
moved by the knife. 

The anodyne and the disease combined at 
times to produce a dazing effect, and his 
mind wandered* Once he said: ** 1 am de¬ 
tailed from four to six*” He was back at 
West Point, a ruddy youth again. Once he 
clutched his throat, and cried out, “The 
cannon did it,” thinking, perhaps, of the 
officer whose head was blown away by solid 
shot at Palo Alto* He longed for spring 
to come, and thought if he could get out 


and see the green grass and the budding, 
trees it would help him. His illness brought 
out the purely human side of the great his¬ 
torical character. He became as gentle and 
patient as a woman. 

The 27th of March being a fine, warm 
day, he was taken to ride in the Park, 
and seemed brightened by the change. Up¬ 
on his return he was met by several attor¬ 
neys engaged in the trial of Fish, the former 
president of the Marine Bank. General 
Grant's testimony was needed; and though 
emaciated, worn with loss of sleep, and 
speaking with great difficulty, the General 
went to his duty resolutely and with a cer¬ 
tain readiness. He told all he knew concern¬ 
ing the case, sparing neither Fish nor 
Ward. He said that he had no knowledge 
of any speculation in government contracts, 
and that he had distinctly charged Ward not 
to have any such business, and had informed 
him that if the firm of Grant and Ward was 
concerned in any way with such business, he 
must retire. 

The examination occupied less than an 
hour, but it exhausted him, and he had a 
very bad night. Three days later he had a 
choking spell so deadly in its sudden seizure 
that he rose from his chair in agony, crying 
out to his nurse: “ Oh, I can’t stand it I I 
must die! I must go!” But the spasm 
passed away, and under the ministrations of 
the physicians he became easier* 

It was now certain that General Grant was 
dying, and the usually quiet street swarmed 
with reporters and with curious and sympa¬ 
thetic people, who walked slowly past, look¬ 
ing up at the windows shining with the flare 
of gas-jets at full flame. 

AX INSTANCE OF GRANT'S UNSELFISHNESS* 

The 31st of March was made memorable 
by a strange incident. A professed astrolo¬ 
ger had cast the General's horoscope, and 
predicted that he would die on the 31st of 
March. The family were anxious to keep 
all such matters from the General, and pa¬ 
pers containing them were excluded from 
his chamber. But one morning, when the 
family returned to the General* s room from 
breakfast, they found him intent on the as¬ 
trologer’s prediction. 

They made no remark about it, but tried 
to keep his mind off the thought of death* 
and yet he seemed to dwell upon it. As the 
date set in the prediction drew near, lie 
seemed to be asking very often, ” What day 
of the month is to-day?” He sometimes 
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asked twice in the same day; and when his 
son Ulysses answered on one occasion, he 

said: 41 You told me that before.” 

* 

” i know I did, father; but it was this 
morning- 57 

” I had forgotten it/ 5 he replied. The 
anodynes had affected his memory. 

The family were alarmed at his anxiety. 
He seemed to be dwelling on that particular 
day in March. At last the dreaded day came, 
and then it fell out that it was the day on 
which he was to receive his first month's 
pay as (General Grant. He had been think¬ 
ing of that, and not of the astrologer's 
prediction. He could scarcely wait until the 
money came. When it was placed in his 
hands, he at once made it up into rolls, 
which he passed to his sons and his wife, re¬ 
taining only twenty-five dollars. He cared 
nothing for money himself, but he was eager 
to put it into their hands. It was the final 
seal upon his restoration to honor and trust. 
His constant reference to the 31st of March 
showed how deeply, after all, he appreciated 
the return of the nation's confidence and 
pride in him* His indifference had been 
concealment. 

44 He is the most suppressive man I ever 
knew,” said one of his physicians at the 
time. 44 He is not devoid of emotional na¬ 
ture, but his emotions from early life have 
been diverted from their natural channels of 
expression, and have expended themselves at 
the vital centers* What has been called im¬ 
perturbability in him is simply introversion 
of his feelings.” 

Toward the end of the day, as he grew 
easier, the General said reassuringly: " Yes, 
I am much better. T think I shall pull through 
after all.” 

To his son Ulysses he said: “I am ready 
to go* No Grant ever feared to die* 1 
am not afraid to die, but your mother is 
not ready to Jet me go away* My only 
wish is to leave her so that she will not 
want.” 

But that night the physicians did not 
leave the house. They feared the worst. 
Some time in the early morning, Dr. Shrady, 
who was sleeping in a near-by room, was 
rousts! by Dr, Douglas, who called him in 
great excitement, saying, M Get up; the 
General is dying*” 

As the two physicians reentered the 
room, the members of the family were all 
gathered about the General's chair* Mrs. 
Grant was kneeling by his side, imploring 
him to speak* His head was fallen upon his 
breast, and he was drawing his breath with 


great difficulty. There was no time to be 
lost* 

44 What shall we do? ” asked Dr* Doug¬ 
las, who was overcome with emotion. 

4 * Hold on; let us try some stimulants; 
the General is not dead yet,” replied Dr* 
Shrady; and with Dr, Douglas's consent, ho 
began to inject brandy into the veins of the 
General’s wrist. !n a short time after the 
first touch of the syringe, the pulse percep¬ 
tibly improved. The stimulant was haring 
its effect. To the weeping family, Dr. 
Shrady said; 44 Don't despair; the pulse is 
improving* The General must not die. \Ye 
will take the last chance.” 

Meanwhile, the Rev. Dr. Newman ap¬ 
peared with a baptismal bowl filled with 
water, from w hich he solemnly and with due 
form baptized the unconscious and appar¬ 
ently dying man* 

In a few minutes the General was able to 
speak* He wanted to know what had hap¬ 
pened. 44 1 am surprised,” he said gently 
to his wife, as he comprehended the meaning 
of the baptismal water, He then murmured 
something about Hamilton Fish and his book. 
A little later he was able to say, 44 1 want to 
live and finish my book.” That seemed U> 
be the most important thing, 

A MARKED CHANGE FOR TEE BETTER. 

A marvellous change for the better now 
took place in the patient's condition. The 
sloughing of the diseased tissue left him 
easier, and the gnawing of the disease 
seemed to stop* He swallowed with less 
pain than for many weeks* He relished his 
food, am! his gain was perceptible from hour 
to hour. Two days after the night when he 
seemed to be dying, he was walking about 
the room, and smiling and bowing at the win¬ 
dow to the great crowds in the street* On 
Easter Sunday, when a great crowd was be¬ 
fore the house, Dr. Shrady, upon whom the 
writing of the daily bulletins had fallen, 
said: 44 General, there are hundreds of peo¬ 
ple in the street waiting to hear how you 
are this morning.” 

44 They are very good. I am very grate¬ 
ful to them, ” Grant replied. 

” What shall I say to them ? ” 

44 Say I am very comfortable.” 

” Why not tefl me. General, what you 
would like to have said, and I will embody 
it in a special bulletin as coming from 
you ? ” 

Then in faltering speech the General said: 
44 1 am very much touched - and grateful— 
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for the sympathy and interast manifested in 
me by my friends—” he hesitated—“and 
by—those who have not hitherto been re¬ 
garded as friends.” 

His inherent delicacy would not let him 
speak of any one as his enemy at this time, 
lie was magnanimous beyond most men; but 
there were those whom he could not forgive, 
and to whom he never alluded. 

He was still gaining miraculously on the 
9th of April, the twentieth anniversary of 
Appomattox. The date was referred to by 
General Badeau, but Grant only answered 
with a sad smile. He had no desire to cele¬ 
brate it in any way. He was still troubled 
about the future of his family, and as he 
grew stronger, the desire to finish his book 
came back. With that done, he would con¬ 
sider his work on earth finished. 

Now that this sudden turn to strength 
took place, the papers took on an injured 
tone. Their sympathy had been wasted. 
The General was reported to be taking his 
meals with his family, and actually outing 
solid food once more. Every one was glad 
to have the illustrious patient recover, of 
course, but no one liked to be misled by a 
corps of doctors. Therefore, the attending 
physicians were denounced as men of little 
knowledge and of no discernment. The funny 
men fell upon them with a rush. Imaginary 
bulletins were printed, giving humorous de¬ 
tails of the condition of the doctors, signed, 
“ U. Grant.” Comic head-tines abounded. 
“Grant Thinks the Doctors Will Pull 
Through.” “The Doctors Still Gain Slow¬ 
ly.” “A Bad Day for the Doctors. Gen¬ 
eral Grant Watching Them Closely.” Their 
pulse was reported as “ rising almost as 
high as their bills.” They were called 
,f the silent men,” in derision of their sud¬ 
den abandonment of bulletins. Great pres¬ 
sure was brought to bear to get outsiders 
admitted to a trial of their hands upon the 
patient. 

The General remained loyal to his physi¬ 
cians. He believed in them, and no pressure 
could move him. He said to Dr. Shrady: 
** Never mind what people say. You are 
right. Don't be afraid. 1 am the one to 
be pleased, and I am satisfied. Hold the 
fort.” 

Spring opened warm and wet, and the 
patient was oppressed by it. His gain was 
fitful. There were days when he worked, 
and days when he did little but sit and dream, 
always in that strangely suggestive atti¬ 
tude, propped in a reclining chair, his limbs 
wTapped in a gray robe, his hands folded on 
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his breast, his eyes looking straight ahead, 
searching dim seas of speculation. Some¬ 
times he drove out for a short time, totter¬ 
ing to his carriage. Surrounded by the 
street scenes and the brisk, agile, and curi¬ 
ous pedestrians, he seemed but the wraith 
of his stern, self-reliant manhood. When 
he felt particularly well, he dictated to a 
stenographer, walking painfully up and down 
the room, till his voice failed him; after 
that he whispered his words into the stenog¬ 
rapher's ear. At last he was forced bo 
write it all with his own hand. The malig¬ 
nant ulcer, like a living thing, had reached 
out and laid hold upon the vocal cords, and 
silenced the voice of The Great Commander 
forever, liut he toiled with a desperate 
resolution painful to witness. 

About the middle of May, interested per¬ 
sons spread the report that the General was 
not writing his book himself. This was con¬ 
tradicted by those who saw him working day 
by day, and the General himself despatched 
a letter to his publishers wherein he stated 
conclusively that the book was his own and 
that no one else had any claim upon it. 

He took pleasure in his work, for it helped 
him forget his pain and weariness. " It is 
my life,” he said to a friend. ** Every day, 
every hour, is a week of agony. I am 
easier when employed,” 

REMOVAL TO MOUNT M^OREGOH, 

As May grew old, the weather became more 
and more oppressive, and Grant began again 
to fail. Then the question of removing him to 
the mountains came up, and it was decided to 
take him out of the city at once. The press 
of the nation grew serious again. It was 
perceived that the physicians knew' their busi¬ 
ness after all. A friend {Mr. Joseph W. 
Drexel) put his cottage on Mount McGregor 
at the General's sendee, and it was decided 
to accept of the offer, and June 16th was 
fixed upon as the day of removal. There¬ 
after Grant was eager to get away. He 
longed with even increasing wist fulness for 
the trees and the sky and the wholesome in¬ 
fluence of nature's springtime life. 

He did not deceive himself. He knew he 
was going away to die, hut he was eager to 
escape the town and the close confinement 
of his room. When he came out to enter 
his carriage that beautiful June day, he was 
like a man walking toward his open grave. 
His tottering step, his emaciated limbs, and 
his pale and weary face were indices of the 
power of the dread disease. There was no 
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more joking on the part of the public* The 
crowd stood in silent awe to see him pass, 

Aa he entered the train, some of the offi¬ 
cial sainted him, and he disengaged his 
hand from his son's arm to return the sa¬ 
lute. Some ladies bowed to him, and he 
retained their salutations with instant cour¬ 
tesy; and so he entered the car and was 
whirled away up the pleasant shores of the 
Hudson River* Naturally he thought of 
West Point, which had seemed so beautiful 
to him when he first saw it, a country youth 
of seventeen, and it seemed more beautiful 
still, now that as a dying man of three 
score years and three he was looking upon 
it for the last time* As he passed it, he 
caned to his wife and smiled a sad smile, 
and tried to speak, but could not—his voice 
was utterly gone* 

The day after Grant's arrival at Mount 
McGregor was made memorable by a signi¬ 
ficant message. After returning from a 
walk which he seemed to enjoy, Grant grew 
restless and unaccountable in action. He 
moved to and fro in the cottage as if seek¬ 
ing something, and at last, by signs, he made 
known his wish for pencil and pajjer. Being 
furnished therewith, he sat writing busily 
for some time, and then handed two letters 
to Colonel Grant* One was addressed to Dr* 
Douglas; the other one bore the superscrip¬ 
tion; “ Memoranda for my family.’" 

There was something ominous in his ac¬ 
tion, and the son tore open the letter in great 
anxiety. It was a message of death* ** I 
feel that I am failing,” he had written; and 
then passed on to certain things which he 
wished taken care of after his death* 

The family were thrown into an agony of 
grief, but the General sat quietly in his chair, 
as if resignedly waiting the end. Fear 
was not in his face; only weariness and 
lofty patience. His work was done* He 
had given up the fight* His invincible will 
to live was withdrawn; henceforward the 
physicians must fight alone. 

The days that followed were simply days 
of pain and brave endurance, as his life 
forces slowly ebbed away. Occasionally he 
hobbled out into the sunshine on the piara, 
bat for the most part he kept to his chair 
and mused in statue-like immobility on in¬ 
communicable themes. 

People from the surrounding country 
came in procession past the cottage, eager 
to catch a glimpse of the most renowned 
man of his time. The railway brought 
ether swarms of curious or sympathetic 
tourists, and they stole near and gazed si¬ 


lently upon the dying man, and then moved 
on. He was not annoyed as another might 
have been by these passing shadows. Once 
he wrote of them: ” To pass my time pleas¬ 
antly, I should like to talk with them if 1 
could.” If they bowed to him he returned 
their salutes; and once, when a woman pass¬ 
ing removed her bonnet, he struggled to 
his feet and removed his hat in acknowledg¬ 
ment. His favorite seat was a willow chair 
which stood at the northeast corner of the 
veranda, and there he sat during the middle 
hours of each day to enjoy the sun and air; 
as it grew' chill, he returned to his fireside. 
He listened as courteously to the spokesman 
of a troop of school children, or to a little 
girl presenting a bouquet, as to a delegation 
of leading citizens or foreign journalists. 

PASSAGES FROM GRANT'S LAST CONVERSA¬ 
TIONS* 

Toward the latter part of June, Dr* Shrady 
was summoned to see him. He seemed to 
find a pleasure in his young physician, who 
w T as a keen, alert man, military in his de¬ 
cision and promptness: a man of humor, 
also, and a certain buoyancy of spirits. 
With him Grant had a great deal of conver¬ 
sation, laborious on the latter's part, for he 
w T as obliged to write every word. 

“ I am having a pretty tough tune, doc¬ 
tor/' he wrote in answer to a question, 
** though I do not suffer so much acute pain* 

. * * My trouble is in getting my breath. 

, * , I sleep pretty well, though rarely more 
than an hour at a time. „ , . I am growing 
lighter every day, although I have increased 
the amount of food*” 

Alluding to his work, he said, ** I have no 
connected account now to write. Occasion¬ 
ally 1 see something that suggests a few re¬ 
marks* . . * At times it taxes my brain to 
work, now it would not* if l had a chapter 
to wTito in my book, it would give me 
pleasure to write it* 1 am thankful, how- 
ever, that the work is done and I am not to 
add to it*” 

Though he was pain-weary and foreboding 
death, he joked a little* Once he alluded to 
the doctor's close-cut hair, and said it was 
done in order that, if the doctor was stopped 
at Sing Sing, on his w r ay to Mount McGregor, 
he would be properly clipped* During an 
examination of his throat, he wrote in ex¬ 
planation of an attempt to whisper another 
jocose remark: ” i said if you want any¬ 
thing larger in the way of a spatula is 
that wbut you call it 7 1 saw a man behind 
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the house filling a ditch with a hoe. It was 
larger, and 1 think it can lie borrowed/ 1 
Referring to some report in a newspaper, he 
wrote: “The -—has been killing me off 
for a year and a half. If it does not change, 
it will get right in time/' 

But these moods were few ; Grant knew' 
too well his own condition. He said also: 
“ I have had nearly two hours, with scarcely 
animation enough to draw my breath, . . , 
I have little hope for sleep to-day, * , * I 
do not feel satisfied with any position. I 
have thirteen fearful hours before me before 
I can expect relief/ 1 And again: M H is 
postponing the event A great number of 
my friends who were alive when the papers 
began announcing that I was dying are now- 
in their graves. They were neither old nor 
infirm people either, I am ready to go at 
any time. I know there is nothing but 
suffering for me while I do live/ 7 

Dr. Shrady took leave of him after prom¬ 
ising to be with him in the final hour, which 
both men knew' would come soon. The Gen¬ 
eral computed the time it would take for 
the doctor to reach his bedside, and mapped 
out the route and studied the various means 
it would be necessary to employ. He 
planned it as he had been used to plan his 
campaigns. 

In a letter to Dr. Douglas he reverted 
again to the “providential extension’* of 
his time, and said: “ I am further thankful, 
and in a much greater degree thankful, be¬ 
cause it has enabled me to see for myself 
the happy harmony which so suddenly sprung 
up between those engaged but a few short 
years ago in deadly combat. It has been 
an inestimable blessing to me to hear the 
kind expressions toward me in person from 
all parts of the country, from people of all 
nationalities, of all religions and of no re¬ 
ligion, of Gonfederate and of National troops 
alike, of soldiers' organisations, of mechan¬ 
ical, scientific, and religious societies, em¬ 
bracing almost every citizen in the land. 
They have brought joy to my heart, if they 
have not effected a cure/ 1 

HIS LITE ROUNDING TO A NOBLE CIXlSE. 

As his life rounded to a close, it took on 
epic scope and dignity. Had he died at the 
end of the war, he would have been a mighty 
hero, but the man would have been un¬ 
known . Had he died after bis second ad¬ 
ministration, he would have left a name at 
the mercy of politicians. But to die now, 
after his work was done, his fame secure. 


was in reality glorious, He forgave the 
world, but there were men, old friends and 
subordinate officers, whom he could not in¬ 
vite to his side. They had broken faith with 
him; duplicity was to him a most hateful 
thing; and, being human after all, he turned 
his face from them. He wished them no 
harm, but he could not forget their perfidi¬ 
ous deeds. 

He continued to work a little on his book, 
for it was conceded that it could do him no 
harm and might relieve his suffering. The 
Fourth of July was a great anniversary for 
him. On that day he had won Vicksburg. 
He did not need to be reminded of it, but 
he did not refer to it himself; it was far 
from his wish to revive memories unpleas¬ 
ant to the people of the South. He was 
not of a nature to exult over the defeat of 
others. 

A few days later there came to Mount 
McGregor a company of Mexican journalists, 
and, though suffering with special acuteness 
that day, the General welcomed them gladly. 
He received them in unwilling silence (for he 
could not even whisper), standing with bow ed 
head while they said in formal terms: “ We 
could not pn&s so near a great friend of 
Mexico without coming to pay our respects 
to him/ 1 They then passed befiore him, and 
were introduced. It was evident that his 
interest was very cordial. His face lighted 
up, and when they had all shaken his hand, 
he wit at a table and wrote this reply: 

"My great interest In Mexico is dated b&ck to the 
war between the United Suites and that country, My 
interest wan increased when four European monarchies 
attempted to set up their inutiuitbn^ on thin con tine at, 
electing Mexico, n territory adjoining ns. It was in 
outrage on human rights for a foreign nation to attempt 
to transfer her institutions and her mEcrrw to the terri¬ 
tory of a civilized people without their consent. They 
were prt>|jerly punished for their crime. 1 hope Mexico 
may soon begin nn upward and prosperous departure. 
She has the people, she has th 0 soil, sho has the cli¬ 
mate, and she has the minerals. The conquest of Mex¬ 
ico will not be an easy task in the future." 

In answer to a Catholic priest who culled 
to sec him, he expressed his tolerance of all 
creeds. When told that all denominations 
and sects were praying for him, he wrote: 
“ Yes, 1 know, and I feel grateful. All I 
can do is to pray that the prayers of all 
these people may be answered so far as to 
have ua all meet in another and better 
world/ 1 To another he wrote: “ I am glad 
that, while there is unblushing wickedness 
in the world, there is compensating gran¬ 
deur of souk In my case, I have not found 
republics ungrateful, nor are the people/ 1 
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VISITED BY GENERAL BUCKNER* 

About this time General Simon Buckner 
paid a visit to his old classmate and con¬ 
queror* “ It is a purely personal visit/' he 
said to General Grant* 14 I wanted yon to 
know that many Confederate officers sym¬ 
pathise with you in your sickness and 
trouble.” 

“ I appreciate your calling highly,” the 
Northern chieftain wrote in reply. * * I have 
witnessed since my illness just what I have 
wished to see since the war, harmony—har¬ 
mony and good will between the sections* 
. * . We now look forward to a perpetual 
peace at home and a national strength which 
will screen us against any foreign complica¬ 
tion. I believe myself that the war was 
worth all it cost us, fearful as that was* 
Since it was over 1 have visited every state 
in Europe and a number in the East. I 
know, as I did not liefore, the value of our 
institutions.” 

As General Buckner passed out of the 
house the reporters fell upon him, eager to 
know what was said* 44 I cannot tell you/' 
he said* 44 The visit was purely personal; 
and, besides,” ho added, with eyes dim with 
tears, “ it was too sacred. Without Gen¬ 
eral Grant's consent, I cannot speak/' 

After reaching New York, General Buck¬ 
ner received a despatch from Genera! Grant 
permitting the interview to be made public. 
When it appeared that the interview might 
add to the harmony and good will between 
the North and the South, Grant was eager to 
have it sent far and wide. Throughout all 
his later life he had had two predominating 
desires : one* to put down the rebellion; and, 
when that was done, then his whole heart 
went out toward the task of reconstructing 
the nation. And so now, though having 
gone away into a mountain to die, he still 
desired that every word of his should make 
for a united and peaceful nation* 

His wish was gratified* The words he 
wrote went to North and South as messen¬ 
gers of peace. Again he said, “ Let us 
have peace*" And, standing there on the 
high ground between earth and the things 
beyond the earth, his words had all the force 
of a command and a benediction. 

In ever increasing calm and ever decreas¬ 
ing sensibility to pain, he drifted toward the 
shadowed world. His introspection in¬ 
creased, and the certainty of his speedy 
death grew very strong in his own mind. 
“ I have admonitions that the doctors know 


not of/' he wrote slowly upon his tablet; 
** I think it doubtful that I shall last much 
longer than the end of the month/' De¬ 
spair had no place in the growing serenity 
of his manner* There was a lofty courage 
which laid hold upon great conceptions of 
human destiny. He subscribed to no creed, 
but he had an unspeakable faith in the integ¬ 
rity of the universe. He had no map of 
the unseen land toward which he was march¬ 
ing, but he believed it to be a better land 
than this, and that light and the guidance of 
reason would he present there as in the 
world he was leaving* He did not know* 
but he had no fear. 

His consideration and his instant cour¬ 
tesy never left him. His gratitude for little 
kindnesses was inexpressibly touching. His 
physicians could look upon it only with 
tears* 

On the 22d of July he expressed a wish 
to be in a bed* His bones were intolerably 
weary of the chair in which he had spent 
night and day during months of ceaseless 
suffering* The physicians looked at each 
other significantly. He was transferred to 
his bed, and as he stretched out his tired 
limbs and lay full length at last, he drew a 
sigh of relief and smiled* He felt the de¬ 
licious restfillness of the bed as he used to 
do when a boy after a hard day's work. 
That he knew T it to be his deathbed is cer¬ 
tain ; but it was none the less grateful be¬ 
cause of that—it was the more grateful by 
reason of that* 

44 Does it seem good to be in bed U* 

41 Bo good* So good,” he whispered in 
reply. 

A deep, untroubled sleep fell upon him 
almost at once, but the physicians read the 
advance of death in the labored breathing 
and fluttering pulse. Slowly the blood ceased 
to warm the body. The lower limbs grew 
cold as marble, and the breathing grew ever 
quicker and lighter. The lower cells of the 
lungs were closing. Life w T as retreating to 
the brain* 

The family at last were all there. The 
loyal wife sat often by his side, where she 
could touch his face and press his hand. Ilis 
eldest son, erect, calm, and soldierly, scarcely 
relaxed his painful vigil. It was a long and 
terrible watch, and when midnight came, it 
was evident that death was present in the 
room at last. The great soldier lay in a 
doze which w r as the lethargy of dissolution, 
but still responded to the agonized w ords of 
love from his wife and daughter by opening 
his eyes in a peculiarly clear, wide, penetrat- 
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mg glance. This was only momentary. Each 
time it was more difficult to penetrate be- 
neath the freezing flesh to the living soul. 
At two o'clock of the morning, Colonel 
Grant laid his hand on the dying man’s fore¬ 
head and said: “Father, would you like a 
drink of water?” 

In reply, Grant whispered, “ Yes.” 

At three o'clock Colonel Grant again ap¬ 
proached the bedside: “ Father, is there any¬ 
thing you want ? ” 

** Water,” whispered the dying man, and 
this was his last word. 

He could not swallow; but when hia wife 
placed a sponge in his mouth, he closed his 
lips upon it and seemed relieved by the trick¬ 
ling moisture. 

All danger of a violent death was over. 
He was passing peacefully away, his face 
calm and unlined by pain. His body, wasted 
and grave-weary, composed itself for final 
rest. The coldness crept slowly but inexor¬ 
ably toward the faintly-beating heart. The 
birds sang outside, and the sun rose, warm¬ 
ing- the earth, but no waking and no warmth 
came to The Great Commander lying so small 
and weak beneath his coverlet. 

At seven minutes past eight, in the full 
flush of a glorious morning, he drew a 
deeper breath, and then uttered a long, gen¬ 


tle sigh, like one suddenly relieved of a 
painful burden. In the hush which followed, 
the watchers waited for the next breath. 
It did not come. The doctor stole softly to 
the bedside, and listened; then rose and said 
in a low voice: “ It is ail over.” 

Ulysses Grant was dead. 

The pomp and pageantry of the funeral 
which followed surpassed anything ever seen 
in America, The wail of bugle, the boom 
of cannon, the rataplan of drum, the tramp 
of columned men were all of martial sug- 
gostivenesa — ceremony for which Grant 
cared little; but if his spirit was able to 
look back toward its outworn vesture, it must 
have been glad to see Joseph Johnston and 
Simon Euckner marching side by side with 
their old classmates, Philip Sheridan and 
William Tecumseh Sherman. Over the body 
of Grant, the great warrior of peace, the 
North and the South clasped hands in a union 
never again to be broken. It is well that 
on the majestic marble mausoleum erected 
to cover his dust, on a wall looking to the 
South, these w T ords should be carved: Let 
us have peace; for they express, more 
completely than any other symbols could do, 
the inner gentleness and patriotism of the 
man. 
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CUBA UNDER SPANISH 



PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 
GOVERNMENT, 


OF THE INLAND, THE PEOPLE; 
AND THE WAR FOR FREEDOM. 


OF THE 


By SlAjoii-CfBSlUAL FnzHUGii Lee, 
Lute Consul Uvtieral of thi* Uni Let] States to Havana, 


information about Cuba and request I proceeded to Havana, Cuba, having 
the situation there to-day has been appointed United States Consul General* 
been gathered while perform- Resolutions recognising the belligerent rights 
ing official duties, and of of the insurrectionary forces in Cuba had 
course belonged to the gov- passed both houses of Congress, and were 
eminent, and has been given lying upon the President's desk for his sig- 
to it from time to time in official reports, nature. Grave doubts existed in the mind 
This article necessarily traverses some of the of Mr, Cleveland whether the Cuban Govern- 
ground gone over in detail in these reports* merit, then in arms against the Spanish au- 
Nine months previous to the expiration of thority on the island of Cuba, was properly 
the presidential term of Mr. Cleveland, at his entitled to such recognition* One of the 

Copyright, 1?W, Ly the S. s. McClure Co. All r^lna reserved. 
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a blockhouse on one of the use of forts built across the inland of cuba by the Spaniards ash 

KNOWN AS THE TROTH A (its., TRENCH, OR TRAVERSE^ 

principal objects, therefore, of my mission A SWIFT INCREASE OF MISERY AND DESOL A- 
was to ascertain and report the exact polit- tn>n. 

ical and military conditions existing at that 

time in Cuba. As the President expressed Should I write a report to-day of the con¬ 
it at the time, he did not “ want to go into ditions now existing on the island I would 
the Cuban business bow on without knowing not change, in its essential features, the 
whore” he was “ going.” report written two years ago, except to say 

A few w eeks after my arrival in Havana, that the destruction of property and the loss 
I made a report to the Secretary of State of life have suffered of course a large in- 
(in substance) that, in my opinion, there crease, and that misery, poverty, desolation, 
was no immediate prospect of the Spanish and devastation exist now in greater degree 
soldiers suppressing the insurrection in Cuba only than at the former period. The United 
or of the insurrectionary troops driving the states, at this writing, has determined to 
Spanish from the island, and that, therefore, intervene, and, with soldiers and sailors, 
without outside interference, war, with its compel the Spanish troops to depart from 
attendant horrors, would continue for an in- the island and the Spanish flag to be furled 
definite time; that the island was being forever upon the “ Gem of the Antilles*” 
devastated and gradually being reduced to It is most difficult to comprehend the 
an ash pile; that property was being de- cruelties and enormities of Spanish rule on 
strayed everywhere, fields burnt, and human the island —more especially within the last 
life taken by both contestants under the few years. Spain has been repeating her 
most aggravating circumstances; and that past history by continuing that policy which 
commerce was being extinguished, entailing has heretofore liumbled her pride and re¬ 
great loss to the United States and to the duced her territorial possessions, and will 
American citizens resident on the island, now lose Cuba, Porto Rico, and very possibly 
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tfo* Philippine Islands by that 1 ‘ barbarous 
persecution ** ho atrocious that Motley nays 
' it wan beyond the power of man's ingenuity 
t> add any fresh horrors to it/* 

Cuba, iying at the gate of the t'iulf of 
^xico, is, in some respects, the most fer¬ 
tile spot on the face of the globe. Its soil, 
in great part, is a rich chocolate loam, ca¬ 
pable of producing everything that grows in 
tropical regions in the greatest abundance, 
while it stands unrivaled in the quality and 
quantity of its two great staple products 
and tobacco. It is true that, as in all 
Epical regions, the sun during the summer 
casts heated rays upon all parts of 
'he bland: but during that period the rainy 
^un begins, and three or four afternoons 


in each week, from July to October, there ia 

a succession of rain showers followed Iw the 

*■ 

sun again, a wise provision of nature, as il 
results in the continued growth of grass and 
al[ plants then in the ground. In conse¬ 
quence, the island is ever green; and there 
being no winter, as fast as a crop is reaped, 
the ground is available for the next* As is 
well known, sugar-cane, when once planted, 
does not have to he replanted for seven or 
eight years; so that when it is annually cut 
down and ground into molasses and sugar, 
the planter thereafter has only to wait for 
a corresponding period in the next year to 
perform a similar operation. From Santiago 
de ( uba, the most eastern province, to Pinar 
del Rio, the most western, there is a range 
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of mountains varying more or less in height the wealthy class of Cuba. A very high 
{the highest portion being at the eastern tariff on all goods, except those coming 
end of the island.) which constitutes a back- from Spain, has driven the inhabitants of 
bone, as it Mere, and to which upon each of the island to trade with Spain to a great 
its long sides the remainder of the island extent, and the Spanish merchants at Barce- 
seems to be securely anchored. In these Iona and other points, preferring to have 
mountains are found many minerals, and commercial relations with the Spaniards 
upon their sides grow in profusion the most rather than the Cubans, have done much to 
valuable hard woods, the 
railroads using in some 
instances mahogany for 
cross-ties. 

The history of the 
Spanish people, so far as 
it refers to their colonial 
possessions, has never 
kept step to the music 
of the march of progress 
or ever shown any de¬ 
velopment of interior 
natural resources. 

Here, on this favored 
spot where Spanish feet 
were planted over four 
centuries ago, there are 
no public roads or high¬ 
ways or even country 
roads; no canals; no 
telegraphs, except along 
the line of some of the 
railroads ; and the few 
railroads on the island 
w e r e 

built by iff- / 

English -40 
enter* &U& 
prise 
and cap¬ 
ital, and facsimile of < 
not by hy him to 

Spanish. erai. and a 

It has AND GOOD III 

ever 
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sea, at one or two points, and have these General Blanco, did but little to suppress the 
troehas strongly held by Spanish troops, insurrection. He organized columns to move 
the connection of the different bodies of in- from the cities and operate against the bands 
surgents on the island would be severed, of roving insurgents in their vicinity, but 


and that he could then 
pen or corral them, 
and afterwards march 
his soldiers lirst into 
one of these pens and 
then into another un¬ 
til he had captured or 
killed all those within 
who were opposed to 
the .Spanish flag. 

These troehas are cu¬ 
rious in their con¬ 
struction. When the 
ditches are dug, the 
dirt is thrown up on 
one side, while on the 
other is a barbed wire 
fence, and every few 
hundred yards a block¬ 
house is built capable 
of holding a few sol¬ 
diers and generally 
with two s tori es—the 
upper one being occu¬ 
pied by the vidette or 
sentinel who is posted 

to report any advance ot his enenn . It can- THE ^econcextrado onmn ani> its effect. 
nut be said that this method ot warfare 

proved successful, though. It cost large sums It was evident, therefore, that this style 
of money to construct troehas, and now of guerrilla warfare as practiced by the in- 
they have l>een practically 


GENERAL, liAHTOLUSlf MAM, PRESIDENT Of THE CUBAN' 
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the Spaniards have so 
little idea of modern 
warfare and of the 
necessary attributes 
to mobilize an army, 
that these columns, 
after having ljeen out 
a very few days and 
exchanged tire with 
the insurgents, would 
Invariably return to 
the cities because out 
of rations or 1 mrdened 
with a few wounded* 
while the insurgents 
who had assembled 
to temporarily check 
their march would 
scatter out again and 
return to their various 
little camps, with the 
result, probably, to 
each side, of only two 
or three men killed 
and a few wounded. 


abandoned. One light bat¬ 
tery of artillery could have 
opened the way for passage 
of troops. The insurgents 
always found many ways of 
crossing them at night or 
where these lines ran 
through swamps, or around 
by the water at either end. 
ilaceo, it will be remem¬ 
bered, who was supposed to 
have been shut off in the 
western end of the province 
by what is known as the 
Marie 1 tree ha, found no dif¬ 
ficulty in crossing when he 
desired to go cast, though, 
unfortunately for the (’uban 
cause, it resulted in his 
death afterwards. 

Captain General Weyler, more active in surgents could be maintained for years be- 
Cuban campaign work than his successor cause a generous soil, tilled by the peasantry 

>"irr£. — The puriruit* mi EhS* ursd Cn* in-xr irufr. iln ln-in’'** nf rhv OiUju in‘unrein euviTntiii'iit, ate iiflur |»hot<i£raphft 
taken by ;i t]leetul corn'H|Hiudci]l of MrC[.rnr'-< in Oi v. i-i'nr of WI'7-lS l ,i*|. 
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who were in sym¬ 
pathy with insur¬ 
rection, produced 
the necessary 
food. It was then 
that General 
Weyier conceived 
the brilliant idea 
of destroying the 
peasant farmers 
to prevent their 
giving aid and 
comfort to the 
insurrectionists. 

This he hoped to 
effect by the is¬ 
suing of his fa¬ 
mous ** roconcen- 
trado order,” 
whose terms 
compelled the old 
men, women and 
children to leave 
their homes and 
come within the 

nearest Spanish fortified lines, pains being 
taken after they were driven from their 
little farms to bum their houses, tear up 
their plant beds, and drive off and confiscate 
the few cattle, hogs and chickens that they 
were obliged to leave. 

The United States was naturally shocked 
at the brutality of this order and raw, with 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC ASM HIH STAFF, 


quence, over 200,000 (principally women 
and children and non-combatants) died from 
starvation and starvation alone. History 
presents nowhere such an appalling record; 
nor do the military annals anywhere furnish 
such a horrible spectacle, the result of a 
military order, based ujx>n a supposed mili¬ 
tary necessity. 



LIEITEN A NT-COMMANDER MANTES, PRIG AOIER-GENERAL MENDEZ CAPOTE, BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOtifctl. ALL- 
R4KON SILVA. SECRETARY OF THE VICE- E'RtSI DENT OF THE CLEAN RE- MON, SECRETARY OF WAR OF TICE 

INTERIOR OF THE r|-flAN REPt’BLir. FtlBLHV CUBAN REPUBLIC. 

great indignation, some 400,000 of these General Weyier, if anything, is a soldier, 
poor innocent war victims forced away from trained to no other career, and one who be- 
where they could subsist, to the Spanish lines lieves that everything is fair in war and 
where they could obtain nothing and within every means justifiable which will ultimately 
which nothing was tendered. As a conse- write success upon his standards. He did 
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MAXIMO GOMEZ, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE CUBAN INSURGENTS. 


teous to me T and told me more than 
once that he wished I would remain in 
my jwsilion there as Consul General 
as long as he did as Governor and 
Captain General. He is small in 
stature, with a long face and square 
chin, wearing side whiskers and a 
mustache; quick and nervous in his 
manner and gait, and decided in his 
opinions. He was loved by some, 
and hated and feared by others. 
Whatever may have been his mili¬ 
tary qualifications, his warfare in 
Cuba did not demonstrate soldierly 
ability, because with an army of 
effectives of at least 150,000 men 
he failed to suppress an insurrec¬ 
tion whose total fighting force did 
not number 40,000 men. He told 
me one day he would like to visit 
the United States, to which I re¬ 
plied that 1 thought he would enjoy 
seeing the new republic with its 
wonderful history'; but he shook his 
head, saying that he could never go, 
because the people of the United 
states would kill him, and that 
they were already calling him in 
the newspapers, “The Butcher 
Weyler A 1 


FruYil fl|X' licit rlpiwmij 
mud? fmiil life by 
Sylvester Scovcl 
in Dii'amter, 1807. 
Copyright, 181 * 8 , 
by Tbe Interim- 
tinna] Sndety, 

not propose to 
make war with 
velvet paws, but 
to achieve his 
purpose of put¬ 
ting down the 
insurrection if 
he had to wade 
through, up to 
the visor of his 
helmet, the 
blood of every 
Cuban — man, 
woman,and child 
—on the island. 
And yet I found 
him in official 
intercourse af¬ 
fable, pleasant, 
and agreeable. 
He was always 
polite and cour¬ 



ts INSURGENT CA1IF. THESE MEN ARE FART Of' THE REGIMENT NAMED IN HONOR t)E 
GENERAL GUMEZ'd pnS PaM’HITO, WHO WAS KILLED B\ J THE Sf’ANI ARPS. 
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imprisonment op American 

CITIZENS IN" CUBA. 


When 1 first reached the 
island citizens of the United 
States (principally naturalized 
Americans) Were being con¬ 
stant! v arrested and thrown 
into cells where they were 
kept “ incomunicado/ 1 as the 
Spaniards term it. ** The 
4 Competitor ’ Prisoners,” as 
they were called, were then in 
the cells of the Cabanas fort, 
haring been captured before 
1 reached Cuba. The ** Com¬ 
petitor/' it will be remem¬ 
bered, was a small schooner 
which attempted to land a 

filibustering expedition west of 
Havana and was captured A ^ar-^ll wrecked sy c*iban insurgents. 

after most of her passengers 

had landed, leaving the crew, about five in May, by a court organized to convict, 

number, on the vessel. These prisoners were the only testimony being that of the captain 
tried by a naval court martial on the 8th of of the Spanish gunboat who had taken them 



A COWOY L'ltO^JN'i TIJL3 KELLY COUNTRY IN CUBA, 












prisoners, A sentence of death was feet, stone floors, and dark, and kept in these 
prom fitly pronounced, and would have been horrid little holes for days and weeks with- 
quickly carried out, had not our government out being allowed to see and talk with any- 
interfered to prevent the murder of these one. I told Weyler that, in our country, 
men, just as the Knglish gunboat * ( Niobe/’ the law presumed every man innocent until he 
Captain Sir Lumbton Lorraine, stopped the was proved guilty; but by the Spanish pro- 

_ _ ___ cess every man was guilty, and they 

_ — 1 did no t even gi ve h im a n opportunity 

to prove his innocence. To w hich he 
replied that he had published a pro- 
[ clam at ion establishing martial law 

and that the terms of that procla- 
motion superseded the stipulations 
I of the treaty. To this I answered 
Xy * fitly ] 1 that the terms of treaties between 

II jS £ ^ *' i,' 1 j85* two countries at peace could not be 

' ' i ||j Y IgjL ; t - set aside, changed or altered except 

f 'JaWF* if f f *--1 J~ ; by the action of one or both of the 

'\M HCTIcontracting parties, and that his 

X ] mod amat ion was therefore i noper- 


killing of the'* Vir- 
ginius” prisoners 
twenty-eight years 
ago, but unfortu¬ 
nately not until 
the courageous Pry 
and some fifty- 
three of his one 
hundred and fifty- 

n 

five men huti been 
shot * 

I earnestly and 
vigorously pro¬ 
tested against the 
arrest of these 
American citizens, 
telling General 
Weyler that it was 
in violation of the 
treaty and protocol 
betwovn JSpain and 
the L tilted .States, 
which, in my opin¬ 
ion, limited the 
confinement “ in- 
eomuntcado “ to 
seventy-rwo hours. 

" Incomuuicado 

is a £pani£h term meaning literally without The situation, howeve: 
r Ls , { And these Americans, with- changed until hnally Dr. K 
out any charges against them that 1 could dentist who was practici 
ascertain. without warning, and without the in a town called <iuanat 
knowledge of their friends and relatives, miles from Havana, was ; 
were arrest t d and thrown into these little mil train Wtween Havana 
1 ‘ incivuunieado " cell 5 , a 1 *0'ut e:ght bv tell l*een ca T tnr^i hr the in< 


or Tim vanish akvoe:::» :.rr.v ncii ■' every train leaving Havana, 
they ARE ORIITK.1RY F13HO3IT Y-VI-S WITH AN INSIDE IRON YHKA THING, AND WITH 
AN DFESING THSOCGH V, UJoH THE SOLDIERS FAN SHOOT. ”1E rHOTOG liAFH 
U''OY' r.T TElL" AHEKlYAN FKESS ASS'- E \TION‘ V, \S TANF.N ON HABCH 13, lfSfN 
ON THE S\TlE Day, THE TRAIN to WHIOH THIS OAR IV AS ATTACH EH WA? ATTAINED 
BY K^wm AND TWO AUFEtOAN F ASSENT YRS WEKE FATALLY wni'SPED. 
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next day the Span¬ 
ish authorities ar¬ 
rested a large 
numher of per¬ 
sons in Guana- 
bacoa* charging 
them with giving 
information which 
enabled the 
troops, under 
their enterprising 
young leader, 

Arangtiren, to 
make the cap¬ 
ture ; and among 
these persons ar¬ 
rested was this 
American, He 
was a strongly 
built, athletic 
man, who confined 
himself strictly 

to the practice of his profession and let night was visiting a neighbor opposite, until 
politics severely alone. He had nothing to nine or ten o'clock, when he returned to his 
do with the train being captured, but that house and went to bed. He was arrested by 

the police the next morning; 


A TYPICAL CUBAN RANCH NEAR THE SEAT OF THE INSURGENT GOVERNMENT. 


1 throw n into an ‘' incomunicado rt 



cell; kept there some three hun¬ 
dred and fifty or sixty hours, and 
w as finally (when half crazed by this 
horrible imprisonment and calling 
for his wife and children) struck 
over the head with a ** billy ” in the 
hands of a brutal jailer, and died 
from its effects. Kuiz went into 
that cell an unusually healthy and 
vigorous man, and came out a 


i— _____„ j 

ANOTHER OP THE A RUCKED CABS, PROTECTED ON THE SIDES BY 


A DOUBLE LAYER OF RAILS. 


corpse. 

After this tragedy l determined 
to submit to no more violations of 
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the treaty rights of American citizens, and, 
therefore, after viewing this, dead body, 
went to my office and, finding that there was 
an American named Scott who had been ar¬ 
rested and was already “ incomumcado ” a 

'V 

much longer time than the prescribed limit 
of seventy-two hours, I demanded that he be 
released from ** incomunicado/ 1 and at the 
end of three days he was released, and since 
the hour I made the issue no American citi¬ 
zens have been thrown into “incomuni¬ 
cado” cells, and all Americans who were 
arrested afterwards for supposed offenses or 
captured in the insurgent ranks were in¬ 
variably turned over to me, and I sent them 
to the United States, 

THE FAILURE OF AUTONOMY. 

During all this period the war, if the con¬ 
flict going on in the island could be so digni¬ 
fied, wna dragging its slow length along. 
So slow was the progress to suppress the in¬ 
surrection, that at last the Spanish authori¬ 
ties in Madrid began to despair of terminat¬ 
ing it successfully. For this reason, and in 
my opinion this reason alone, the fanovas 
Ministry decided upon a new Cuban policy, 
and proclaimed that they would put into op¬ 
eration certain reforms which would give 
the Cuban people more power to regulate 
their domestic concerns. After a great deal 
had been written and said on the subject, 
the proposed reforms at last were sent to 


General Weyler, 
who was obliged 
to appear favor¬ 
able to the action 
of the Spanish 
Ministry, though 
it was well known 
he was not in 
favor of terminat¬ 
ing the war ex- 
ceptat the sword’ s 
point. Early it 
became manifest 
that the Cubans, 
with or without 
arms, did not pro¬ 
pose to accept 
such reforms., In 
the first place, 
they had no con¬ 
fidence that they 
would ever be put 
into practical op¬ 
eration after their 
firearms had been 
stacked, and in the next, they considered it 
too late to adopt any such measures, Hix 
months ago the t “anovas reforms were buried 
in the same grave with the murdered states¬ 
man, A new ministry, under the leader¬ 
ship of Sagasta, was formed, who, finding 
that the reforms had not served the con¬ 
templated purpose, decided to go through 
the form of granting to the Cubans a still 
more liberal measure, which they called 
** Autonomy,” It was an elaborate system 
of “ Home llule” with a string to almost 
every sentence; so that l soon became satis¬ 
fied that, if the insurrection against the 
Spanish throne on the island ceased, the con¬ 
dition of the Cubans would speedily be the 
same as it was at the commencement of the 
war. I gave the reasons therefor in a paper 
now on file in the State Department w hich 
clearly proved that the Spaniards could 
easily control one of the legislative cham¬ 
bers, and that behind any joint action on the 
part of both was the veto of the Governor 
General, whose appointment was made from 
the throne in Madrid. 

This system of autonomy, however, was 
gravely proceeded with. An autonomistic 
cabinet was seriously formed, composed in 
part of Cubans who, though at one time 
in favor of a government of the island free 
from Spanish control, had given satisfactory 
intimations that, if they were appointed to 
cabinet offices, their former opinions could 
be modified to suit existing circumstances. 
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Blanco's autono¬ 
mist ic govern¬ 
ment was doomed 
to failure from 
its inception* 

The Spanish sol¬ 
diers and officers 
scorned it, be¬ 
cause they did 
* 

not desire Cuban 
rule, which such 
autonomy, if gen¬ 
uine, would in¬ 
sure, The Span¬ 
ish merchants and 
citizens were op- 
posed to it, be¬ 
cause they too 
were hostile to the 
Cubans having 
control of the 
island, and, if the 
question could be 
narrowed down to 
Cuban control or annexation to the Tufted 
States, they were all annexationists, believ¬ 
ing that they could get a better government 
and one that would protect in a greater 
measure life and property under the Tnited 
States flag than under the Cuban banner. 
On the other hand, the Cubans in arms would 
not touch it, because they were lighting for 
Free Cuba ; and the Cuban citizens and sym¬ 
pathizers were distinctly opposed to it also: 
those in favor of it seemed to consist of the 
autonomistic cabinet. General Blanco, his 
Secretary General and staff, and a few fol¬ 
lowers elsewhere* 

GENERAL BLANCO* 

' General Blanco 1 always found an amiable, 
kind-hearted gentleman, who 1 believe was 
really and thoroughly conscientious in the 
discharge of the duties confided to him. Me 
must have Iwen convinced that there was no 
chance for autonomy to succeed, though in 
his pronunciamientoa he allowed himself to 
argue to the contrary. How could he do 
otherwise? He was instruc ted by the Madrid 
authorities to proclaim and maintain this 
autonomistic policy,and was therefore obliged 
to do everything in his power to promote 
the purpose of his superiors. 

During the two or three days of the re¬ 
cent rioting in Havana, the rallying cry of 
the rioters, even at the very door of the 
palace, was: ** Death to Blanco and death to 
Autonomy! Long live Spain and long live 


Weyler!" After quiet had been restored, 
Blanco and the aulonomisUc cabinet con¬ 
tinued to build their hopes upon autonomistic 
success. Partisans and friends of General 
Weyler were removed from the various posi¬ 
tions they had held m the island, and friends 
of General Blanco, or supposed friends of 
autonomy, were substituted in their places. 
But these substitutes, appointed in many 
instances to please the Cubans and to show 
that an autonomistic government meant a 
Cuban government, while professing their 
love for autonomy, were really for Free Cuba, 
and at the proper time* had matters gone on 
without the intervention of this country, the 
autonomistic government would have fallen 
to pieces bv desertions in its own ranks. 

SPANISH PLAN TO BRIBE THE INSURGENTS. 

The practical steps now being taken by 
the I'nited States to compel peace in Cuba, 
by insisting that the Spanish bag shall be 
pulled down and the Spanish soldiers evacu¬ 
ate the island, alone prevented the certain 
failure of the autonomistic plan for so-called 
Home Government. The Spanish govern¬ 
mental authorities* as I have said, must have 
understood all this, in spite of public utter¬ 
ances on their part, because they originated 
and attempted to put in practice other plans 
for the pacification of the island. Large 
sums of money were to be offered to the 
leading chiefs of the insurrection as an in¬ 
ducement for them to abandon their colors, 
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operations immediately 
around Havana. Owing 
to this personal acquaint¬ 
ance, Kutz was induced 
(though at the time a staff 
officer of General Blan¬ 
co's) to go to Aranguren's 
camp to persuade him and 
as many of his followers 
as possible to accept au¬ 
tonomy and lay down 
their arms. Without tell¬ 
ing more than two or 
three persons where he 
was going and what he in¬ 
tended to do, Colonel Ruiz 
left Havana early one 
morning for the insurgent 
camp, reaching it a few 
hours thereafter* It seems 
a gbouf op kecgncentsados uefore their hut. before taking that step, 

he had placed himself in 

and in many cases their comrades, and leave communication with Aranguren, and had 
the island. It was hoped that the purchase stated his purpose of visiting him* But he 
of their principal chieftains would so de- was told by the latter officer that if he pro- 
moralize their followers that most of them posed to pay him a social visit or wanted to 
would be induced to come within the Spanish see him on any private matters, he would be 
lines and surrender. It seems, however, very glad to see him, but that if he desired 
that the character, courage, fidelity, and to come to preach autonomy to him and his 
loyalty of these insurrectionary leaders had followers he must stay away. Not with- 
been misunderstood* With a few insigmli- standing this warning Kuiz paid the proposed 

cant exceptions, they not _ _ visit; was met by Aran- 

guren and a few of his 
men, to whom he at once 
began to preach the bless¬ 
ings of autonomistic rule, 
whereupon he was at once 
taken away and tried, I 
am told, by what we cull a 
drumhead court-martial, 
and sentenced to death. 
A number of others in 
different parts of the 
island, bearers of similar 
propositions, met the same 
fate. 

Reforms, autonomy, and 
the purchase of the insur¬ 
rectionary chiefs all hav¬ 
ing failed, it was next 
decided to offer an indefi¬ 
nite armistice to the in¬ 
surgents a proposition of 

__ _ ___ course very humiliating to 

the young insurgent chief mss cuuu barton, manage* of the Spain; but necessity know - 

Aranguren, who after- America s relief commission in cub a. ing no law, Blanco, in obe- 

wards became very active entering the net of starving re- dience to such instruc- 


__ ____ _ __i 

the young insurgent chief msa claka barton, manage* of the 
Aranguren,, who after- American relief commission in cuba. 


and distinguished in the concentbadqb in hataneab. 


tions, published a proc- 


jjote.— two piclurti" iirv fnwn ra[>ka Inaui'd l>v the Nl-w Yurt " Journal,” 
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tarnation stating that he had received such 
instructions from the Queen, who had yielded 
to the request of His Holiness the Pope, 
In war a truce or armistice can only be made 
effective by the consent of both of the con¬ 
tending forces. The armistice granted by 
Blanco, therefore, not being accepted by the 
insurgents, has gone the way of all previous 
propositions looking towards the suppression 
of the insurrection in Cuba. 

INTERVENTION A NECESSITY* 

It may he stated, with perfect confidence, 
that at this time, when the United States 
ba-< determined to tolerate no longer the 
horrible condition of affairs in an island 
lying so close to her shores, the period was 
selected when every plan or purpose upon 
the part of the Spanish authorities at Madrid 
ami Havana had signally failed to secure the 
blessing* of peace and intervention on her 
part could alone achieve the purpose. It is 
difficult to see how this country could refrain 
longer from taking action in this Cuban 
problem. The civilized w'orld had been 


shocked by the misery and starvation of a 
race who were formerly living under the 
most favorable conditions of climate and 
soil, and by the nature of the warfare 
waged against them, The country had been 
so stirred up by the harrowing stories and 
pictures of the ft reconcentrados ’* that our 
citizens were lavishly and liberally donating 
money for the purchase of provisions and 
clothing for these poor starving wretches. 
In great abundance this relief was finding 
its way, in spite of the many JifHculties 
placed in its path by many of the Spanish 
authorities and citizens who did not sym¬ 
pathize with, or desire to see any relief 
granted to, a race they considered as hostile; 
and the saddest feature in that dreadful 
famishing picture is the condition these poor 
people have to remain in until the govern¬ 
ment of the United Suites can replace the 
present Spanish flag with the pure white 
banner of peace. 

Seventy-live years ago Thomas Jefferson 
declared that the addition of Uuba ** to our 
Confederacy is exactly what is wanted to 
round our power as a nation to the point of 
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its utmost interest* M From that day to this 
the island has disturbed our statesmen and 
played an important part in our foreign 
policy. The United States, always greatly 
interested in the government and general 
welfare of this wonderful island, has reached 
that period when it is absolutely necessary 
to her that Cuba should have a progressive, 
legal, and peaceful administration* The ties 
of commerce have been so strengthened and 
the investments of her people there so in- 
ereiised, that she can no longer look on with 
indifference to the one or disregard the 
rights of the other* The geographical and 
strategical position of the island too appeals 
for a closer connection with the great Amer¬ 


ican Republic. Anchored at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Mexico t whose waters wash the 
shores of live American States; in position 
to protect the trade of the Mississippi, Mis¬ 
souri, and Ohio valleys; standing like a huge 
sentinel to watch over the proposed transit 
across Nicaragua; with shores indented with 
splendid harbors; with an ideal and unri¬ 
valed winter climate and immense resources 
—Cuba, whether an independent republic 
or later Americanized and annexed to the 
United States, is destined at last to emerge 
from the dark shadows of the past, and stand 
side by side with those countries who have 
their place in the broad sunlight of peace, 
progress, and prosperity. 
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SONGS OF THE SHIPS OF STEEL. 


By James Barker. 

[Editor^ Note,- Mr. Ram&ri, the author of the following arniga, h&i distinguished himself by his writing 
on the uav») history of the United Statue and also in the field of fiction. He has published a booh on the 
’'Naval Actions of the War of 1312/ biographies of several American naval commanders, and a collection of 
true historical stories of “Yankee Ship?* and Yankee Sailors/ He is now editing fur the Frederick A. Stoke* 
Co. a book to be entitled " Songs of Ships and the Sea/ which will contain the words and music of many old 
sea songs, as well as of some new ones, and which, will be illustrated by FL F. Zogbaum. Mr. Barnes himself 
has? written a number of song? for this book, and those publmhod here will also appear in it.] 


THE SONG OF THEN AND NOW. 


L 

Oh, they sang a song of Wind and Sail 
In the days of heave and haul. 

Of the weather-gage, of tack and sheet. 
When the anchor rose to the tramp of 
feet 

And the click of the capstan pawl. 

They sang brave songs of the old broadsides, 
Ijong Tom, and the carronade! 

Hi! cutlas and pike as the great sides strike - 
Ho! the cheers of the ne'er-afraid! 

For they cheered as they fought, did those 
sailormen; 

They stripped to the buff for the fray— 
It was steel to steel, it was eye to eye— 
Yard-arm to yard-arm against the sky! 

All ye boarders, up and away! 

* * * * * " * * 

They sang of the men on the quarter-deck 
Brave deeds of those captains bold! 
Never a name but was known to fame, 
And was praised, In the days of old. 

Let us sing the song of the fighting men, 
The sail and the plunging bow— 

The good old song of the Sea and the Ship, 
The song of the Then and Now! 


11 . 

( k»ne are the days of the heave and haul 
(Think ye our blood has thinned?); 

We're slaves of steam and science, 

Not toilers of the wind! 

Oh, the cable comes in to the cable tiers, 
And no one lifts a hand; 

The click of a bell sounds out, “That's 
well! ” 

And the engines understand! 


We come in 'gainst the wind and the tide 
at night 

And go out 'gainst the storm in the mom. 
(But think ye our arms have lost their 
might? 

Think ye our locks are shorn?) 

Past are the days of Wind and Sail, 

We've cast off the thrall of the sea, 

We take no heed of the weather-gage— 
No fear of the rocks on the lee. 

We can come and go in the fiercest blow 
{It is food for our roaring fires!), 

For the great screw chums and the huge 
hull turns 

As the Soul of the Ship desires! 

But the spirit, the strength, and the Will 
are there, 

The sea has not changed her men; 

The ship must do and the men must dare. 
And Now is the same as Then! 

They raked and they fought at pistol-shot— 
We fight at two miles and more, 

(Think ye their dangers discount ours, 

Ye men of books ashore?) 

The turret turns and the guns are trained— 
But not in the older way; 

The conning-tower is the one-man power 
And the Soul of the Ship holds sway. 
But in sponson, turret, and great barbette, 
Or below' in the noxious air, 

Are brave forms covered with blood and 
sweat — 

The fighting men are there! 

There are dangers our fathers wot not of 
(In the days of wind and sail); 

The unseen foes and the sighted Death, 
With the foam along the rail. 
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The channels are filled with uncouth shapes 
That lurk below in the brine - 
The force of fifty ships is there 
In the sullen, sunken mine! 

Tho' no orders come from the quarter-deck, 
Hear the rip of the rapid-fire! 

Full speed ahead, astern, or check, 

At a spark from the semaphore wire I 

And the ship she trembles from top to keel— 
Tho T she rates twelve thousand tons! 
And her scorched decks leap with a thun¬ 
dering throb 

'Neath the roar of her twelve-inch guns! 
Dented and tortured and pierced, she 
stands 

The blows on her ringing platen; 

Grimy and black she signals hack 
To the flags of her fighting mates. 

Hear the grinding crash from her armored 
prow, 

Hear the rattling Colts from the mast? 
Young Steel Flanks of the living Now 
Is Old Ironsides of the past! 


Oh, then here's to the men, where’er they 
be— 

The men of steel and steam l 
They're the same old stock from the parent 
block— 

When they welcomed the wind abeam. 
Tho' one shot may equal a broadside's weight, 
One b!o\v may decide the light, 

They serve their guns, they aim them straight. 
And the Flag will be kept in sight! 

The old captains bold—cocked hats and 
gold— 

Were made for their country's hour. 

And the Soul of the Ship proclaims the mold 

Of the Mind in the conning-tower! 

******* 

I^et us sing the song of Wind and Sail— 
Brave deeds of the captains bold! 

Never a name but was known to fame, 
And was praised, in the days of old. 

Let us sing the song of the armored ship, 
With the ramming, roaring bow! 

For the flag is the same, the men are the 
same 

7 Tis the song of Then and Now t ! 


TH E TORPEDO BO A I 1 . 


She's a floating boiler crammed with fire and 
steam, 

A toy, with dainty works like any watch; 

A working, weaving basketful of tricks— 

Eccentric, cam and lever, cog and notch. 

She's a dashing, lashing, tumbling shell of 
steel, 

A headstrong, kicking, nervous, plunging 
beast— 

A long, lean ocean-liner—trimmed down 
small; 

A bucking bronco harnessed for the 
East. 

She can rear and toss and roll 
Your body from your soul, 

And she's most unpleasant wet to say 
the least! 


But see her slip in; sneaking down, at night, 
All a tremble, deadly, silent—Satan-sly. 

Watch her gather for the rush, and catch 
her breath! 

See her dodge the wakeful cruiser's sweep¬ 
ing eye. 

Hear the humming! Hear her coming' 
coming fast! 


(That's the sound might make men wish they 
were at homo 

—Hear the rattling Maxim, barking rapid 
fir©!) 

See her loom out through th© fog with bows 
afoam! 

Then some will wish for land— 
(They'd be sand fleas in the sand ; 

Or yellow grubs reposing in the loam !) 

She's a floating boiler crammed with Are 
and steam, 

A dainty toy, with works just like a w atch; 

A weaving, working basketful of tricks— 

A pent volcano and stoppered at top notch. 

She is Death and swift Destruction in a 
case 

(Not the Unseen, but the Aw r ful—plain 
in sight). 

The Dread that must lie halted when afar; 

She's a concentrated, fragile form of 
Might! 

She's a daring vicious thing 
With a rending deadly sting - 

And she asks no odds nor quarter in the 
fight! 
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THE CAPTAIN'S GIG, 


If you pull an oar in the captain's gig, 
You must mind how you behave; 

You must shift to your cleanest white or blue 
And you mustn't want for a shave. 

For you’re under the old man’s eye, 

And the ladies watch you, too; 

So put on your Sunday morning face 
And your cleanest suit of blue. 

Oh, the lads that pull in the captain's gig 
They must mind their p's and fj's; 
They've got to go light on a juicy quid 
And mind that they black their shoes. 
They must watch their stroke like a racing 
crew. 

And keep their eyes in the boat; 

They must do their mile in the proper style 
From the ship to the government float. 


Oh, the lads who pull in the captain's gig 
They hears a lot of talk; 

They learns what the officers say to the girls 
That they meets on the yacht-club walk. 
They must wait all day in the broilin' sun 
While the old man goes ashore. 

They takes a cargo of calico out 
And then goes back for more. 

The captain, he's proud of his erack-a-jaek 

He's a friend of each man in the crew, 
And he knoivs 'em by name and who they are 
As well as me or you; 

For he picks 'em out with a knowin' eye: 

Sure he wants no soldiers there, 

Hut handy men at the word, now then, 
Who can lift her along for fair! 


BRASS-BOUND. 


J4 lack o' turret" ia a different man in many ways from (,r Jack o' the forec'de. 1 * But he ia the s*m& sailor- 
man when you know him welt. He will fight, and skylark, spend hie last penny, and spree it when he geU 
s#hrm>’ bat we like him, ficwi bleaw him [ and we always will. Now the modem product is modem—that's all 
tit difference. He ia characterised by a complete updio-dateneas. He doesn’t “shiver his timbers,” because he 
\m mighty few timbers to shiver. He uses the latest slang, and often carrion the street into the forecastle, 
fie aing* the popular ditties, and he follows the baseball scores in the pa|tera. If he is ambitious, he seeks to 
ciiartge the old blue shirt by earning promotion. If he gets high enough, he becomes a “petty officer, first 
class,* and that entitles him to wear a double-breasted coat with brass buttons. * f Brass-bound " Jack calls 
this ; and the top notch is “Jimmy Ij£gH T Master at Army.* the king pin of Lhu ship. He looks after the order, 
and his eye is feared. Jack is not altogether respectful to the bird of freedom ; hu rails him “ a crow " and, like 
as w>t, M a buzzard ;" but this is only when he afjpenrs as a murk of authority on the arm of a “ brass-hound " mEin, 


Oh, Jimmy I^egs he walks the deck, 

BrEiss buttons down his coat, 

A buzzard and stripe he wears on his sleeve, 
He's the biggest man afloat. 

The lads who smuggle the “ stuff" on board 
They know- when he's around, 

And skylarkin' drops and the fightin' stops 
Because he is brass-bound. 

I’m a-goin’ to be brass-bound 
Before 1 leaves the ship; 

I'm goin 1 to sport a crow of my own 
And I won’t take nobody’s lip. 

I ain’t ashamed of a shirt"— 

(And 1 wears a ratin' mark,) 

But I mades up my mind as a ’prentice hoy 
{When walkin’ in Central Park,} 

I was goin' to be brass-bound 
Before I left the sea. 

And buzzard and stripe 
And a bo'sun’a pipe 

Are waitin’ somewhere for me. 
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Oh, Johnny Marine he shoulders arms 
And he won’t get out of your way, 

And he wears white gloves at the cabin door 
And he thinks he's helLto-pay. 

He may talk back to Forecs'le Jack, 

But he's meek as ever you found 
If you come along with a stripe and a bird 
And happen to be brass-bound, 

i T m a-goin T to be brass-bound, .... 


There's times when I think I've had enough, 

My cheek 'gainst a bag o' coal* 

AH sweat and dust, full a half inch crust, 

And a curse laid on my soul. 

There's kinds o' work you'd like to shirk— 

Head sure to come around, 

And the way I can tell you to miss them tricks 
Is to get yourself brass-bound. 


I'm a-goin' to be brass-bound, 


HILL SWEENY OF THE BLACK GANG. 


There are more non-comha tints on board a modem war voasel than fighting men—that in, they are rated 
non-combatants, hut their duties are none the leas dangerous and nerewMiry, The ' £ Black Gang” is the fire- 
room force firemen, oiler*, water-tenders, coai-paowera, and eo on. But Jack includes them all under one 
genera] head ; although qn the days when “All hands coal ship ” ia the order, he ia aa black as any of them, 
and grumbler as only a aatlormnn can. However, we love him still ; and at Ibis writing many eyes are on him. 
and many anxious heart h have followed him out to sea. 


Ther'S a feller in the Black Gang 
Aboard the I( Arapertrite "; 

Bill Sweeny is the feller’s name T 
You can bet that Bill's all right. 

He's seen a heap o ! the world, has Bill, 
He's fired ail there is to fire, 

From a lime-juicer tramp 
To a brand new t^ramp 

With a stack like Trinity spire* 


Bill Sweeny is a feller 
With stars agin his name; 

But Bill he gets his liberty 
When any gets the same. 

Be stands right in with them all, does Bill, 
And they lets him go ashore. 

Though he'd smuggled a swig 
To a lad in the brig 

And he's sure to smuggle in more. 


Bill Sweeny is a feller 

You won't back on his looks. 

He's pitted up with small-pox 

And he ain't much read in books; 
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But he's got a laugh that you like, has Rill, 
(I likes to hear him laugh!,) 

No matter where, 

You can swear Bill's there, 

Consumin' his own forced draught. 


Rill Sweeny is the feller 

When the starboard engine's broke, 

He stays below in the scalding steam 
Where a man was like to choke; 

And he dodges the fly in' cranks, does Bill, 
And he climbs past that hammerin' rod; 
The rest all run, 

But that son-of-a-gun 

He shuts her off, b' God) 


Rill Sweeny is the bully lad 
I likes to see around. 

I'd rise to take a drink with Rill 
Though six foot under gound. 

Rut Bill, he's soft as a goil, is Rill, 
I mind the night he cried. 

When he come away 
From that hot sick-bay, 

And told us old Tom hail died. 


Bill Sweeny is a fighter 

Of the rough and tumble kind, 

He iaughts when he fights, but he shows his teeth, 
I've seen him at it, mind: 

He was one of the *'* Baltimore's ” crew was Bill, 
W'hen we had the row down there. 

Valparaiso? Say) 

Don't forget that day. 

Weren't Bill in thet fight for fair? 

Say! Did y' hear Bill Sweeny? 

He says one night, says he; 

11 I've got a chan at for a good land job, 

But I guess I'll stick to the sea* 

I knows meself and me work,” says Bill, 

14 And I'm going to sign once more— 

Pm safe all right 
On the * Ampertrite/ 

And I'm all at sea, ashore.” 

Bill Sweeny of the Black Gang ~ 

He's first-class fireman now, 

He entered M water-tender ”— 

But if we has a row, 

We lads at the guns lms a chanst—but Bill 
And the Jacks o’ the Dust below, 

A-feeding the flame. 

Fights just the same— 

If they don't—Kay!-“I'd like to know! 


■I Iflt, t>J JmTlV H 
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HOW THE WAR BEGAN 


WITH THE BLOCK AD INi 


FLEET OFF CUBA 


By Stephen Bonsai* 


Illustrated from photographs taken by this author on the flagship "New York/' daring the first week of the war, 


foued battleships as they tugged at their 
anchor chains, smoked with suppressed fury, 
and moaned hoarsely with the rise and fall 
of the waves. 

Now and again one of those sinister-look¬ 
ing torpedo boats would 

whip in and out amid the ■ —-- 

sullen squadron, peeping 
with open-eyed astonish¬ 
ment at the floating vol¬ 
canoes which were sleep¬ 
ing upon the blue waters 
of Key West Bay. Per¬ 
haps you think for the 
moment that this little 
messenger of war has at 
last brought the word 
that is to loosen the leash 
that holds these marine 
monsters* Perhaps the 
spell is to he broken, and 
from out their ominous 
turrets will now be 
belched shot and shell, 
flame and desolation* 

You tremble, and are not 
a little relieved when the 
sharp-nosed, sinuous 
craft glides out and in, 
and is gone from view 
like a fish that dives, leaving the battleships to 22d* The great fleet of twenty-one sail was 
ride with sullen, unsatisfied moans, close to as dark as the grave: not a single light 
their anchor buoys* was shown; now and again the guard ships 

&> they rode for days and weeks, until the that were patroling in the offing would flash 
gray-green of their war paint grew mottled in the intelligence that all was well* The 
and streaked with the brine of the sea; so men slept upon the cleared decks, under the 
they were held in check while the vultures tropical heaven resplendent with myriads of 
hovered over the blackened wreck in Havana stars which never shine over our northern 
harbor, while a groat people gave a sublime home. At midnight we steamed away from 
example of self-restraint; w hile the provoca- the flagship in a little tug; the message had 
tion to war, the last argument of men as come from Washington, final and decisive, 


VIEW KStrjSI THE KEY WEST FLAG HOUSE, SHOWING FORT TAYLOR IN THE PIS* 
TANCE AND TUB TORrEHO 1*0 AT fi FOOTE" AT THE WHARF* 
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aye, sir/' with which the 
reception of the long- 
awaited orders was con¬ 
firmed. The lookout men, 
who had been walking 
upon the ir heels 1 ik e of h e r 
men when the despatch 
boat came within hailing 
distance, rose their 
toes to the order. They 
seemed to be dancing 
upon invisible wires be¬ 
fore it was given, when 
only the meaning was 
guessed at; and when 
the momentous words 
were repeated back to 
us on the despatch boat, 
their voices seemed 
strangely changed ♦ And 
the sound seemed to 
coma not from the deck, 
but from somewhere way 
up aloft in the fighting- 
tops. Yes, as we went 
only a few minutes before. One by one we from ship to ship, though they tried, as dts- 
steamed up to the sleeping monsters, as in ciplined men, but to repeat by rote, and 
darkness and in silence they tugged away without expression of feeling, the words of 
at their anchor chains, while the hazy-blue the message, it was all in vain; for a man 
smoke curled out lazily from the funnels, is not a machine after all, though he live 
telling of the power of steam that was latent upon a battleship and have there his num- 
there. Lieutenant Staunton, carrying the her and place, just like a rivet or a steel 
great speaking-trumpet, stood in the bow. plate. The men tumbled out of their ham- 
11 ' Puritan/ ahoy] ” “On board the mocks now, and swarmed over the decks in 
'lowaT ** he shouted. the performance of their duties; columns 

Aye, aye, sir/" came back the ready of heavy black smoke poured out of the 


MARINE? FROM ADMIRAL SAN PHONE FLEET, RETURNING FROM A REVIEW ON 
SHORE. UNDER THE COMMAND OF MAJOR GOODKELL+ FLEET COMMANDER OF 
MARINER. 


reply. 

Then followed the in¬ 
variable order given to 
battleships and cruisers 
alike: 4 4 The command¬ 
er- in-chief orders you 
to get up full steam 
under all boilers as 
quickly as possible; when 
yon have steam to make 
ten knots an hour, move 
out into the bay and He 
to the southward of the 
flagship; do you under¬ 
stand?” 

u Aye, aye, sir.” 

Did they understand? 
I think they did. There 
waa a world of differ¬ 
ence in the accent of 
the ** Aye ” with which 
the first hail was 
answered, and the “Aye, 



ADMIRAL SAMPSON^ FLEET tS DOUBLE COLUMN AT THE ASSEMBLY OFF 8AFD 
SET LIGHT, FREFARATORY Tt) BEGINNING THE BLOCKADE OF CUBA. 
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THE "IOWA M COMING VP WITHIN HAILING DISTANCE OF THE ' NEW 

ON THE BLOCKADE BKFOBK HAVANA. 


great funnels; the lights grew and multiplied 
until the scene seemed changed into a water 
carnival * And it seemed to me that the men 
I saw knew that they were not simply em¬ 
barking upon a war like other wars, the 
puppets of human passion, but upon the duty 
which the Prince of Peace imposed with thc^ 
words, 44 Feed my Iambs.- 1 As each man 
sprang to his post, he deemed to be glad that 
the people of the 1'nited States, after 
patiently listening to many little words from 
the lips of a few little men; after having 
worried over many things like the woman of 
Bethany, had chosen that good part, the 
reward of which is beyond the hazard of 
battle and cannot he taken away by adverse 
fortune in war. And as the new page was 
turned, and the glorious chapter in our his¬ 
tory began, just about midnight, an unusual 
sight in this latitude, the four bright stars 
of the Southern Cross rose out of the sea 
and stood just above the horizon* It seemed 
to beckon and to lead us towards the south, 
as a sign of divine approval and benediction 
upon the voyage and the purpose we were 
entering upon, 

TH& FIKST SALUTE TO ADMIRAL SAMPSON’S 

FLAG. 

One by one, through the early morn trig 
hours, the dark monsters slipped their cables 
and dropped out into the outer bay, taking 
up their positions m order as directed. Sev¬ 
eral of the monitors were slower than ex¬ 


pected in getting up the 
required steam, so the 
flagship hove to off Sand 
Key Light until about 
nine o'clock, when the 
last straggler came up. 
But the hours of wait¬ 
ing were not a trial to 
jsatienco; they w ere re¬ 
plete with incidents far 
too numerous to relate 
here. At eight o’clock 
the blue pennant of Ad¬ 
miral tSampaon was run 
up for the first time and 
saluted by the squadron 
with the usual number of 
guns. Every man i n the 
fleet, from the ranking 
captain to the youngest 
powder monkey, was de¬ 
lighted ; but no sign of 
it could be given with¬ 
out infringing upon 
those useful, but certainly most prosaic, Ar¬ 
ticles of War. Only the bugler trumpeted 
out the opening barn of the Star Spangled 
Banner, and then the national emblem was 
run up. Then the “Iowa,” glistening like 
burnished brass in the sun, came lumbering 
up like a sea elephant, with fighting 4 ‘ Boh 
upon the bridge, who shouted out, i£ Captain 
Evans presents his compliments to Admiral 
Sampson, and begs to say that we hope to 
make that salute twenty-one guns very soon, 
when the stars and stripes float over the 
Motto.” Then the crew of the 11 Iowa, T ' 
chartered libertines to a man, because Samp¬ 
son commanded their ship for two years and 
knows every man jack of them all, swarmed 
out of the turret, and the hatches, and the 
ventilators, and the ports of their iron 
fortress, and yelled with delight until they 
were hoarse; while the Admiral’s grave, 
quiet face flushed, and his soft, almost 
womanly eyes lit up strangely. Then he 
turned away; it was more than flesh and 
blood could do to rebuke that spontaneous 
tribute from men with w hom ho had sailed 
for so long, and most of whom he had licked 
into shape and taught what they knew. 

UNDER WAY TOWARD HAVANA. 

By 9.30 the fleet was under way, sail* 
ing a southeasterly course, in the direction 
of Havana, under easy steam, about ten 
knots an hour. The 44 Mayflower” and the 
“ Wilmington” were scouting; and the <s New 
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Tort,” the first of the 
heavy ships, was flanked 
by the torpedo boats, the 
H Ericsson T1 and 4 4 Cush¬ 
ing/* We sailed 


m a 

saw-indented formation; 
after us the ** Iowa," 
then the 41 Indiana/ T 
then the “ Amp hi trite/' 
ami the rest of the fleet 
in double-column forma¬ 
tion. 

At lunch in the ward- 
room not a word was said 
about war or oar desti¬ 
nation, and even the cap¬ 
ture by the ** Nashville” 
of the little steamer with 
the auspicious name of 
41 (k*>d Fortune” ( 44 line¬ 
ns Ventura**), the in¬ 
cident of good omen with 
which the cruise began, 
was passed over in silence* After awhile I, upon us that we were even at this moment 
too, talked baseball and suppressed my im- engaged upon a game of most serious hazard 
patience for a view of the Monro, or at least and that the cards might go against us. 1 
concealed it* After lunch, as I walked with smoked my cigar for an hour upon the signal 
an officer upon the spar deck, an orderly tower, wondering all the while how the in¬ 
come up and said, just as if ho were an- visible flames were growing, and whether 
frouncing supper or eight bells, ** l have to they were gaining headway; and so having 
report a fire in a coal bunker.” ** All giving evidence of what I considered almost 
right,” replied the officer, ** will be down Spartan stoicism, I grabbed the officer as he 
immediately/* Then, with a fsarting whiff, came up from below, covered with coal duet 
he threw' away his cigar, and we went down and aweat, and said, with as cheerful mien 
the companionway together. as 1 could muster, 44 And how about B 21 ? ” 

There, upon one of the lower decks, a sen- ** I,et*s go up on the bridge, it's cooler 
try, with the most quizzical expression of there,” was the only reply vouchsafed* So 
curiosity upon his face that 1 have ever seen, we climbed up to the fighting-tops, 1 draw- 
stood before a great dial like those in use in ing a certain satisfaction from the thought 
modern hotels, the indicator of which pointed that if we blew up we should still bo on top, 
steadfastly to the little facet of the dial and never from that day to this have [ heard 
marked “ B21/ J My companion, the officer, a word of how the fire in coal bunker 21 was 
went down still further into the bowels of put out, and, for all 1 know, it maybe bum- 
the ship, while 1 stood with astonishment at iug to this day. 
the indicator, with wonderment as great, if 
not as open-mouthed, as the sentry's* “ lt T s 
a wonderful thing, this here machine,” he 
.^id; “it keeps me awake at night, ifc T s so We steamed on steadily, and about four 
darn human. It rings up a fire in some o'clock the coast of Cuba, a dark fringe of 
spooky way, just as if you or I might touch palm trees and a light border of silver sand, 
a fell and order up a mint julep; yes it do, began to rise to view out of the soft tur- 
«r/* quoise seas. We were straining our eyes 

Where B 21 was, neither he nor I knew, for the first glimpse of the battlements of 
hut we agreed in the hope that the bum- the Motto, when suddenly our course was 
ing hunker might be far from the maga- changed, our speed quickened, and, as the 
dries. There was some talk about playing fleet swept on westward toward Havana* 
that number and that letter in the next the Admiral signaled, “Take no heed of the 
game of chance upon which we entered, movements of the flagship/* and we darted 
until gradually the consciousness dawned off to the eastward, to intercept a black 


TUG IlLOCKAfrlNi: FLEET IN LINE OF BATTLE 


TAKING A PRIZE 
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ii ~ ~ , ,-~T ] farot f or beacon! of the 

^ Morro, by the light of 

— ^ which we held our posi- 

^ tion, was suddenly ex> 

f f '*^2 % tinguished, and to me the 

/ right seemed brighter 

>/: j ^ as the great light was 

blown out lihe a candle 
: Sfir in the breeze. For it 

^ was the light which had 

fortreL^whidi in Coba I 

;- - — -± Z. had learned to know as 

r L 1^"; a cesspool of iniquity, 

\ the scene of inhuman and 

1 almost incredible crime, 
as the last stronghold of 
modi aval ism upon 

- ^" ‘ - ^" '— -'" ■ ~ - American soil. And as 

the great light was ex- 

apvijial samf^n‘9 flee? beamnc; down upon Havana in line of battik, tinguished the insur¬ 
gent fires, which we 

speck of a vessel which was steaming along had already noticed burning to the east- 
very close in shore. It was soon evident ward, sprang up into view upon the crest 
that the chase was no match in speed for of every hill. The mountain bonfires were 
the “ New York/- and long before sunset carrying through the island the glad tidings 
we had her almost in range* She was of our intervention to shield and to save 
thought to be an auxiliary cruiser of the. what there was left to save of human life 
Spanish Transatlantic Company, and bo, of and property upon the desolate island, 
course, carried guns; so the bugle blew to Before midnight each vessel of the fleet 
general quarters as we came within range, had sailed to take up its appointed station, 
The vessel was making every possible effort and before morning the naval cordon had 
to escape; the black smoke rolled out of her been completed and was drawn about the 
stack in columns, and the captain was head- island from Cardenas around Gape San Ail¬ 
ing straight on to the reefs* apparently pre- krnio to Cienfuegos on the south. When 
ferring shipwreck to capture. About six the last electric signal had flashed from the 
o'clock we gave him an eight-pounder across signal tower and the torpedo boats were 
hta bow, and she came around upon the despatched upon their midnight mission, all 
second, and slowly steamed towards us at lights were extinguished and the fleet rode 
half steam. It was a merchant steamer, the in utter darkness. Only the l * Now York,” 
“ Pedro,” of about 3,000 tons, with an as- the “ Iowa,” and the 4 * Indiana” remained 


sorted cargo, and before the night closed on guard off Havana. Now and again in the 


f 

I 

■ 


we had put a prize crew on board and sent 
her in to Key West. 

About ten o'clock in the evening we picked 
up the fleet off Havana* The Spaniards were 
firing very freely the guns of the shore bat¬ 
tery on the Mulatto ridge, on the east, and 
from the Santa t’lara and the other Vedado 
batteries, on the west. We were certainly 
seven miles out, and well beyond range of 
all but the most lucky of chance shots. 
Perhaps they were only trying the metal of 
their guns, and perhaps they wore only firing 
to alarm the country?vie and give warning 
to the ships at sea that the blockade had 
begun. We were floating idly on the tide 
about eleven o'clock, when suddenly the 


darkness we would catch sight of the great 
battleships to the right and to the left of 
us, standing upon our flanks like great for¬ 
tresses and stable u|>on the restless waves. 

PREPARING TO FIGHT THE “ VIZCAYA*” 

It began very suddenly; almost before I 
knew it we were in the midst of the most 
exciting episode of the cruise. I had found a 
roll of canvas in a shady nook in the signal 
tower; a feeling of drowsiness was creeping 
over me as the flagship rolled softly up and 
down over the waves of the Gulf Stream. 
Suddenly the great ship seemed to rise to 
a wave which was greater than any we had 
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onrountered before: the 
waves beat angrily 
against oar bow; the 
ship, w hich had been so 
quiet and so still in the 
noenday heat, now 
shivered like an aspen 
leaf, and then sprang 
ahead. I rubbed my 
eyes; T seemed to be 
dreaming, but only for 
s, moment. It was not 
too deep a secret for even 
a landsman to fathom; 
the very highest jjossi- 
hie pressure of steam 
had been applied to all 
our boilers; we were 
going ahead at the high¬ 
est possi hie speed - SSoon, 
with the glass, we de¬ 
scried the object of our 
chase — a dark-hulled, 
low-lying vessel, coming along the Cuban the, to them, unusual glare of the sun, were 
coast, A moment later the excitement which brought up now from the brig, where they 
sow' possessed every man on board reached had been imprisoned for some infraction of 
fever heat when the word came down from discipline* The captain spoke to them, be- 
the bridge that the strange vessel steaming fore the mast, a few kindly, earnest words, 
for Havana was a man-of-war, a first-class and then they sprang each man to his divi- 
annored cruiser, probably the *' 4 Vizcaya,” sion and his post, with a cheerful, “Aye, 
which had given the watchers in Cape Verde aye, sir, we will,” The fleet surgeon walked 
the slip* In a moment, in the minds of the the deck, flanked by his assistants. M I have 
550 men on board, this possibility had deep- concluded, ” he said, “ that we must he con- 
ened into a probability, and in two minutes tent with giving only the first aid to the 
it had become a certainty -a dead sure thing injured wherever they may fall. Now, 
'-the " New York” was going to fight the wherever that may be, they will be just its 
“Vizcaya.” The “New York” had such safe as anywhere else; there is no sweet 
“dumb luck” was the gratified opinion beard berth for the surgeon's cockpit nowadays. 
m all sides. The bugle sounded to general Should we sheer off, or there be a lull in the 
quarters, and the men sprang to their guns fight, we will drop them below by means of 
like lovers impatient to keep their tryst. My canvas slides down the hatches." And in a 
particular chum, the gun captain of the for- minute the canvas slides were triced up and 
ward turret, wound his arms about the brazen in readiness. 

cheeks of his two eight^inch pets, “ General To our excited gaze the chase was making 
UlyeseeS. Grant”and“ RobertE.Lee,” and desperate efforts to reach Havana, but in 
fondled them as though they were the heads this direction we were confident of being 
of flaxen-haired and rosy-cheeked children. able to cut her down. Then the saucy little 
Before we sailed, the wood and the brass " Wilmington ” loomed up in the stranger 
work had all been cut away, and now even man-of-war's wake, together with a torpedo 
the life lines and the stanchions which sur- boat, and so we saw that the chase was 
rounded the cleared decks were removed, cornered. It was to be a fair fight, how- 
Thebattle hatches, great pieces of flat sheet ever; every man on board sang out for that, 
iron, were placed and battened down over Every man on board knew that the “ Viz- 
t he airshafts, and the three remaining boats cay a” carried more guns and of heavier 
that we carried were drawn in close amid- metal than the “ New York; ” but every man 
ships and covered with damp canvas, so that wanted to fight it out single-handed, and 
if struck by the enemy's fire their splinters audibly expressed the hope that the Admiral 
might be contained within a reasonable area, would signal the torpedo boat and the “ Wil- 
Twopale men, with their eyes blinking under mington ” to mind their own business. 
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buckets of sand along 
the spar and gun decks: 
tl to keep us from slip- 
ping and falling when 
the decks are slippery 
with blood,” said the 
mate of the gunner’s 
crew in answer to my 
silent inquiry* 

The uncertainty and 
tension lasted for about 
twenty minutes after 
every preparation for 
going into action was 
complete* We even had 
out the hose, for a fire 
on board the “New 
York ” was the only 
thing we feared. Now 
the flight was up, our 
chase would have to face 



CAST AIK H, 1WU " 


EVANS, COMMANDER OK TUE " JOWA, SOWING OVER TO THE 


** NEW YORK,* TO CONFER WITH ADMIRAL SAMPSON, 


us or be dashed upon the 
coral reefs, of which 
we could now see the 

When it became apparent that we were seas as they broke. She was only four 
making at least five knots an hour more miles away now, hut her colors dew straight 
than the chase, that we w r ould bo in range towards us, and we could not make them out. 
within twenty minutes, the hard features of Suddenly she changed her course several 
the gunners relaxed into broad grins of satis- points, the colors became plain to those who 
faction. “If she wants to escape she will could read them, and a number was run up t 
have to make up her mind to lick us,” said a puff of smoke came from a turret, and a 
the gunner's mate, with as much positive flash of fire jumped out towards us. The 
satisfaction and assurance as though he was action fad begun. T heard a low click in 
saying she must dive, or go up in a balloon, the turret near which I stood nothing loud 
to escape us. To him 
these three propositions 
were all equally prob¬ 
able. 

The ammunition was 
hauled up through the 
shafts; the shell ex¬ 
tractor, a gigantic pair 
of sugar-tongs about six 
feet long, came in view 
for the first time; and 
the gun crew hugged to 
their bosom great can¬ 
vas bags containing hun¬ 
dreds of pounds of brown 
prismatic powder as 
though they were pet 
cats and not the death- 
dealing explosive that 
was to send the armor¬ 
piercing projectiles upon 
their destructive course. 

The marines hoisted scene on the poop of the spar deck op the flagship “new york” on 
away at the ammunition april 23d. the a hip is cleared for action, with her rattle hatches 
pulleys, and set out on. 
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THE ** AErHITR]TE H LEADING THE SQUADRON rfIJNT TO BLOCKADE MATANZAS. 


or boisterotis—only a 
dick like the ticking of 
a watch upon a still 
summer^ night; but it 
meant that our heavy 
pins were ready to he 
touched off. Another 
column of smoke and 
another arrow of flame 
shot out from the side 
of the chase. The re- 
port was not very loud 
and not very formidable: 
it seemed to be merely 
four-pounders barking, 
and many a face had 
Men before the word 
was passed down from 
the bridge that the chase 
was an Italian man-of' 
war, the 41 Don Giovanni 
Rauaan,” and that in¬ 
stead of a light we were only getting a salute 
for the Admiral. 

A DISAPPOINTED OUN CAPTAIN. 

Mechanically, as in a dream, the captain 
of the gun locked in position his fearful pet; 
reluctantly the ammunition was dropped 
hack down the slide, and the shell extractor 
put tenderly away. The captain of the gun 
looked dreamily at his toes, as though sur¬ 
prised at the pattern of tattooing in India 
ink which they displayed and that they were 
ten in number. Then his eyes fell upon his 
gun, and rested upon it a long time. He 
deemed to expect to hear it get up and say 
something. Men were released from their 
quarters by the bugle, and the off watch went 
below. The gun captain's face was a study 
in seams and furrows of disappointment. 
Hts Sips hung down all awry, as though he 
had been sucking sour lemons for a month. 
IIben he got down on the gun dock, he threw 
himself upon his kit and listened, while a 
hA sea lawyer," a very wise-looking man, the 
shiest of the crew, pulled away at his pipe, 
and laid down the law to an admiring throng, 
as they listened, groaned out emphatic 
grunts of approval. “Now," said the 
4i sea lawyer ” triumphantly, tl yens jabber- 
ing idiots will understand why Tom Macfar* 
Une has always been agin armored interven¬ 
tion. Now, if it wuz war, real old-fashioned, 
clean-cut, downright honest war, do you think 
that we would let that Don slip into Havana 
harbor jest because be is a bit off color and 
says he is an Eyetalian? Not for your life! 


In real honest war all Dons are to be trated 
alike: that is, tilled full of holes on sight; 
but with this armored intervention business 
it's saying 4 By yo' lave 7 to one, and * After 
you 1 to another, and never a si gilt do you get 
of the particular yellow belly of the bunch yer 
after. God help the Republican party, says 
f, and its platform of armored intervention.” 

The sound of a distant cannonade was 
borne by the breeze towards us. The guns 
of the Morro were saluting the arrival of the 
Italian Don. The gunner's mate pricked up 
bis ears as he slept upon his canvas bag, 
and whispered, half waking, half dreaming, 
" Give me a shell, boys, an armor-piercing 
one, and scratch 4 Remember the Maine ' upon 
it. And we won’t ever lock them guns no 
more until the old flag is hauled up over the 
Morro, and I guess we have got them where 
we want them.” And in his dream he bad. 

That afternoon we stood in close to the 
Morro, immediately followed by the ** Iowa ” 
and the “ Indiana,” and flanked by our at¬ 
tendant torpedo boats. Perhaps it was the 
wish of the Admiral to draw the fire, and so 
more perfectly locate the new batteries on 
the Mulatto ridge, to the eastward of the 
castle, than had hitherto been possible. But 
the Spaniards, who had been so prodigal of 
their fire the evening before, were silent 
now, though we were more than a mile within 
range of the eastward batteries and not by 
any means an unlikely mark for the guns of 
the Morro. About two bells the bugle sounded 
to quarters, and, w T hen the inspection w>as 
over, the 500 men, whose faces had been 
hardened and \vhose nerves had been steeled 
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PtUZES IN THE OFFING AT KEY WE*T. 


such a very short time before to meet the 
shock of battle, trooped down the spar deck 
towards the stern. They were all dressed in 
white duck, and in the midst of them and 
rising above them by a full head was the 
tall and stalwart figure of the chaplain. He 
wore a mortar-board, ami a black Oxford 
gown gathered about his waist with a velvet 
sash. The sinking sun had burnished the 
yellow casemates of the Morro with its dy¬ 
ing rays, and we could see with the naked 
eye the guns as they protruded from the 
ports, and the curious crowds of Spanish 
soldiery as they gathered on the walls. 

EVENING SERVICE* 

H God save the state/* the chaplain 
prayed, with uplifted arms. “ 0 eternal 
Lord God, who alone spreadest out the 
heavens, and rulest the raging of tho sea; 
who hast compassed the waters with bounds, 
until day and night come to an end; lie 
pleased to receive into thy almighty and 
most gracious protection, the persons of us 
thy servants, and the Ship in which we 
serve.” 

So for days and nights the guard was 
kept along the Cuban coast, the spoiler was 
despoiled, and those who had drunk deep 
of the blood of their own children were in 
turn bled white. Behind the coral reefs 
and the royal palms of the once peerless 


island, now reduced by 
Spanish savagery to ut¬ 
ter desolation, the cry 
went up from lips 
which had long since 
been strangers to any 
but the accents of de¬ 
spair, a cry of gladness 
and of hope* an expres¬ 
sion of faith in an all- 
merciful God and his 
chosen instrument, a 
Christian people, who 
sought to love their 
neighbors as their own 
kith and kin. Often, as 
I listened, 1 seemed to 
hear, borne by the breeze 
over the intervening 
lands and the waste of 
waters, that cry of 
touching faith which 1 
had heard so often, 
months before, in the starvation camps of 
the reconcentrados, “Manana dies dara” 
( M To-morrow the I^ord our God will pro¬ 
vide”); and now, after many days and many 
months, this to-morrow had dawned. 

The Admiral made a little trip to the west¬ 
ward* along the coral coast, and entered the 
beautiful bay of Matanzus, to see how the 
blockade was progressing in this quarter. 
The insurgent tires were burning night and 
day upon the Pan, the great sugar-loaf hill 
that can be seen for so many leagues along 
tho north coast. The visit was one merely 
of inspection; but w hen the Spaniards were 
discovered to be working in great number 
and throwing up sand batteries upon the ex¬ 
posed spits of land to the seaward of 
Severino, followed closely by the “ Terror ” 
and “Cincinnati," the flagship opened fire 
upon the works, and before fifty shots had 
been fired, principally from the smaller guns, 
the but half-mounted battery was silenced. 
The Spanish artillery wits so badly served 
that not a single shot struck our vessels. 

Then the routine of the blockade w r as re¬ 
sumed. Day and night* each at its appointed 
station, the great iron ships and the light 
cruisers circled about the coast, and not 
even a single fishing smack that had not 
been examined succeeded in entering any of 
the ports upon the long line of coast that 
is comprised in the limits laid down in the 
President's proclamation. 
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(T has been my purpose for 
several years to visit Europe 
at the first opportunity when 
there should be a European 
war, or hostile armies actu¬ 
ally in the held. 1 not only 
wished to see the troops in 
action* but 1 desired to in¬ 
vestigate the condition of for¬ 
eign armies and the require¬ 
ments for accommodating 
troops in garrison, as well as the best arms, 
uniforms, and field equipment for troops 
in an actual condition of war. 

It is customary for governments to send 
officers abroad for this purpose, and it has 
been the practice of our Government since 
its establishment The first prominent offi¬ 
cer to go on this duty was General Winfield 
&iott, at the time of the war between Na¬ 
poleon and the allied armies; but he reached 
Europe too late to be a witness of the final 
scene of the great drama at Waterloo. 
Delafield’s and McClellan’s observations dur¬ 
ing the Crimea have been of deep interest 
to military students ; also General Sheri¬ 
dan’s experience with the Prussian army 
during the FYanco-Prussian war. General 
Sherman, while in command of the Army of 
tht> Embed States, visited Europe in 1872, 
and remained an entire year. His observa¬ 
tions were of great interest and importance 
to the Inited States. We have now mili¬ 
tary officers at nearly every court in Europe, 
as well as in the Orient; and military and 


naval attaches from foreign countries are on 
duty at our own capital. 

8ince the close of the Russo-Turkish war 
in 1878, no opportunity for such observa¬ 
tions as 1 desired to make presented itself 
until the hostilities between the Graeco-Turk¬ 
ish forces in 1897* It may be well at this 
point to recall that the difficulty between 
Turkey and Greece began early in 1897 in 
Crete, where the Christians of the island 
were dissatisfied with the Mohammedan rule* 
When the riots in the island had become so 
serious that war between Greece and Turkey 
threatened, the Powers sent warships to the 
harbor of Canea. On February 21st these 
ships fired some fifty shots into the camp of 
the Cretan insurgents, located outside of the 
town a warning that Europe would not per¬ 
mit hostile actions. The skirmishing in 
Crete continued through the rest of Febru¬ 
ary and into March. Early in March, how¬ 
ever, Crete ceased to be the point of obser¬ 
vation. The Turkish and Grecian armies 
confronted each other on the frontier of 
Thessaly, They exercised tolerable self- 
control until early in April* Then the dar¬ 
ing advance of the Greek irregulars into the 
disputed territory caused Edhem Pasha, the 
commander of the Turks, to suggest to his 
government that it was time to declare war, 
which Turkey did on April 17th. Diplo¬ 
matic relations were at once severed, and 
fighting began. It was evident that there 
was to be war in earnest. 

I at once made my preparation to go bo 
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the field. At the time I left Washington, 
May 4th, the Greeks on the western frontier 
were holding their own, but in the east the 
Turks had driven them back and occupied 
Larissa. The latest information from the 
Levant seemed to indicate not only that 
Greece and Turkey would be engaged, but 
that some of the Balkan states and possibly 
one or more of the great powers of Europe 
might be involved. The unexpected fre¬ 
quently happens, and as no one can foretell 
when a war will occur, so no one can say 
what the phases will be or how it will termi¬ 
nate. At the moment, no one anticipated 
that, instead of any one of the great powers 
becoming involved, they would all stand 
aloof and witness the tragedy until it reached 
a critical point, and then combine to check 
its progress and dictate the terms of peace. 

Such was the situation when I left Wash¬ 
ington. On reaching Paris, I found that 
several engagements had taken place while 
I was on the sea, but that the result was 
still indefinite. I also learned that my best 
way to reach the Turkish army was to take 
the Oriental Express to Constantinople. 
This I did, arriving there on May 19th. 

THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION IN TURKEY. 

I could not have gone to a better place to 
observe the Turkish army than Constanti¬ 
nople itself. Not only is the city the head¬ 
quarters of the complex military establish¬ 
ment which governs the army, but it is also 
headquarters for the first of the seven mili¬ 
tary territories into which the empire is 
divided. When I arrived in Constantinople, 
there were fully 30,000 men stationed in 
and about the city, giving me ample oppor¬ 
tunity to observe the methods and condition 
of the Turkish troops. There was a mis¬ 
taken impression, when the late war broke 
out, that the 'Turkish army was antiquated 
in its methods. Military men kneiv better. 
The Turkish army is at present completely 
organized in accordance with modern meth¬ 
ods. This organization is not new; it was 
undertaken as tong ago as seventy years by 
Mahmud II. When, about 1827, he decided 
to begin the reconstruction of his army, he 
was obliged to turn his cannon on the Jani¬ 
zaries, and not to stop until the last one of 
that body was dead, so hostile were they to 
any change in the methods of the Turkish 
army. After the Janizaries were out of the 
way, Mahmud IL began to remodel his force. 
Ten years after this he had Von Moltke and 
other Prussian officers aiding him. This 


work has gone on steadily ever since, until 
now the Turkish military forces are com¬ 
pletely modernized, A monument erected 
on the site where he formerly lived on the 
Bosphorus, reminds alike Turk and stranger 
of the high esteem with which Von Moltke's 
services in this work of reorganization are 
regarded* 

The army is completely Moslem, no Chris¬ 
tians or non-Moslems being admitted. Al¬ 
though exempted from duty, the latter are 
not exempted from military taxes. All 
young Moslems who have reached twenty- 
one years of age are expected to enter the 
army for twenty years of service, unless 
they can show some good reason why they 
should not be called upon, such as physical 
unfitness or family obligations. Tho regis¬ 
tration list shows that about 120,000 men 
are liable to service each year; but, as a 
matter of fact, only about 65,000 are incor¬ 
porated into the army. 

According to the latest figures, the army 
numbers in time of peace 244,000 men, 24, - 
000 of these being officers. ICs war footing 
mounts to fully 800,000. It will be remem¬ 
bered that, when the war with Greece broke 
out in the spring of 1897, the Sultan mobil¬ 
ized 600,000 men without any great effort. 

New laws and reforms are in operation in 
the army, which it is expected will add enor¬ 
mously to this strength. The Sultan believes 
that at no distant day he will be able to call 
out, in case of necessity, an army of a mil¬ 
lion and a half men. Of course, fully a 
third of this body will he utterly untrained. 

These troops are drawn from all parts of 
the empire. What is know n as the territo¬ 
rial system is in vogue in Turkey; that is, 
the empire is divided into seven military dis¬ 
tricts. Each of these districts furnishes a 
corps, recruited in the main from within its 
Gwm limits. If one runs over the list of 
cities which are the headquarters of these 
corps, he gets some idea of the distant points 
from which the Sultan draWs his troops: 
Constantinople, Adrianople, Salonika, Erzin- 
jan (northeastern Asia Minor), Damascus, 
Bagdad, and Sana (southwestern Arabia!. 

Not all the portions of the empire yield sol¬ 
diers in equal numbers* Thus the division 
having Its headquarters at Sana furnishes 
few r soldiers, its recruits coming from Syria 
and Asia Minor. Those portions of the 
country occupied by nomad tribes, such as 
Tripoli and Turkestan, have never until 
within a few years furnished troops. A few' 
years ago, however, an effort was made to 
utilize the nomads in an irregular cavalry 
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resembling the Cossacks of the Russian 
army. Regiments have been formed with 
good success. The organization is known as 
the Hamidie Cavalry, in honor of the Sultan, 
Ahdul-HamuL It is impossible, of course, 
to apply to these irregulars the superior 
training given to men in the regular army; 
nor are they called upon for any large 
amount of service. They furnish their own 
equipments and mounts. As a rule they 
carry ancient rifles or pistols, and every 
man is armed with a lance, fto far the only 
active service which the Hamidie Cavalry has 
seen has been in hunting down the Armeni¬ 
ans, It is easy to see from what they have 
done there that, in case of foreign war, they 
would be a most dangerous element in the 
Turkish army. 

What l saw of the Turkish soldiers in Con¬ 
stantinople convinced me that they are among 
the most effective in the world There are 


many reasons for this fact* In the first place, 
the Turks are a strong race, accustomed to 
hard labor, and consequently are easily 
molded into enduring soldiers. They are all 
Moslems, and their religion has three ele¬ 
ments which contribute largely to their sol¬ 
dierly qualities. First, it teaches them to 
believe in an absolute despotism; second, it 
enforces simplicity of life and strict temper¬ 
ance : and third, it promises them unending 
pleasures in heaven as a reward for their en¬ 
durance on earth. The long term of service 
required of the Turks adds, of course, to 
their effectiveness. It should not be for¬ 
gotten, too, that this service has much of it 
been active. In the last hundred years, 
Turkey has had a greater war record than 
any other nation in Europe. From the be¬ 
ginning of the century up to January 1, 
iS97, she spent thirty-seven years in actual 
warfare. The cost of handling this tre- 
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mendous army is not great, ay hen compared 
with what other nations spend on their 
armies. According to the official returns, 
the year of 1897-98 cost $25,250,000. This 
does not include the extraordinary military 
expenditure occasioned by war. It is not 
the common soldier, however, who gets this 
money. His pay amounts to a little less 
than a dollar a mouth, and often the gov¬ 
ernment is many months in arrears in paying 
the troops. 

MILITARY ADMINISTRATION IN TURKEY. 

The administration of the Turkish army is 
very complicated. There is a Military Cabi¬ 
net which regulates cases concerning the 
distribution of the troops; there is a Supe¬ 
rior General Inspection Committee of some 
thirty members whose duty it is to study 
measures for improving the army; there is 
a military section in the Household of the 
Sultan; and there is a War Ministry, com¬ 
posed of some ten different bureaus. Dur¬ 
ing the time that I was in Constantinople, 1 
met several of the leading military men of 
the empire, and was greatly impressed by 
their knowledge and their ability. The 
military genius among them is undoubtedly 
Osman Pasha. He is a man about sixty-six 
years old, well built, of medium height, 
strong in physique, and intellectually the 
peer of any of the field marshals that I sub¬ 
sequently met in Europe. Hia experience 
has added greatly to his natural instincts 


for military life. In the terrible war of the 
Crimea, he acquired knowledge of the equip¬ 
ment, disposition, and management of large 
armies in the field, and he proved himself one 
of the ablest generals in Europe in the series 
of wars between Russia and Turkey. In the 
last of those wars, being placed in command 
of an army of 70,000 men with seventy-seven 
guns, he made one of the most brilliant de¬ 
fensive campaigns of modem times. Pitted 
against Russia’s ablest generals, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, Lieutenant-General Gourko, 
and that greatest military leader of his day, 
Skobeleff, and an army of 150,000 men and 
500 guns, Osman Fasha made his defense of 
Plevna, a most creditable military achieve¬ 
ment which demonstrated fully his skill and 
tenacity. During this desperate siege, three 
pitched battles, besides many minor engage¬ 
ments, were fought. The losses of the as¬ 
sailants were 40,000 men, and of the defen¬ 
dants 80,000. The siege of Plevna won for 
Osman Pasha the title of Gazhee the Victori¬ 
ous. 

Osman Pasha reminded me of General 
Grant more than any man I saw on that 
side of the Atlantic. His manner is very 
much like that of Grant; a man of few 
words — in these expressing condensed 
thought. In referring to the success of the 
army, the rapidity with which it had been 
mobilized, and the universal success in the 
series of battles just ended between the 
Turks and Greeks, he made a significant re¬ 
mark. ** Persistency/ * he said, the 
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great secret of success in war. If an army 
is not successful one day, tenacity of pur¬ 
pose and persistency will in the end bring 
victory.” This was the great characteristic 
of the man who commanded the government 
forces in the latter part of our great civil war. 

Although the Turkish military administra¬ 
tion contains many able men, the Sultan is 
the real as well as nominal head of the Tur¬ 
kish army. Each department of the military 
administration 
is under his 
guidance, and 
he can and 
often does as¬ 
sert himself in 
its affairs. But 
the Sultan is 
more than the 
military head 
of the Turks. 

He is the rec¬ 
ognized spirit¬ 
ual representa¬ 
tive not only 
of the Moham¬ 
medans of his 
empire, but of 
those of the 
entire world, 
numbering 
some 177,000,- 
000 souls. In 
virtue of this 
position, it is 
his duty to offer 
each week a 
prayer for the 
followers of 
Mohammed 
wherever they 
may be. This 
service— the 
u satemlik 
I witnessed just 
after arriving 
at Constanti¬ 
nople. It impressed me quite as much by 
its military as by its religious aspect. 

■> 

THE MILITARY DISPLAY AT THE SALEMLIK. 

The salemlik takes place every Friday, in 
a very beautiful mosque not far from the 
Yildiz Palace, where the $ultan lives. As 
early as nine o'clock in the morning all the 
approaches to the palace, as well as the open 
spaces, are occupied by troops* particularly 
infantry and cavalry, and all the space loft 


by them is crowded by spectators. The reg¬ 
iments came from "different parts of the 
empire, some from the European provinces 
and others from the Asiatic, and appeared to 
be well disciplined and well instructed* As 
they marched to their positions, my atten¬ 
tion was attracted by the spirited music of 
some of the regimental hands. The martial 
music was familiar and homelike, and I was 
both amused and gratified to listen to the 

stirring notes 
of Sousa's 
marches, M El 
C a p i t a n , 7 p 
“ High School 

Cadets," and 

others* This 
was but the 
prelude indeed, 
to what I was 
to listen to in 
other armies, 
for the Ameri¬ 
can composer's 
music I subse¬ 
quently found 
to be very pop¬ 
ular in several 
Europeancoun¬ 
tries. 

The cavalry 
were splendid¬ 
ly mounted on 
strong, hardy 
horses, well 
equipped and 
handsomely ca¬ 
parisoned .were 
well armed, 
and in every 
way presented 
a tine appear¬ 
ance. While 
the troops were 
moving into 
position the 
street or ave¬ 
nue leading from the palace to the mosque 
was covered with fresh sand, and the steps 
of the mosque were covered with a rich 
carpet, and when all was prepared, the 
gates of the palace were thrown open. The 
palace guard first moved down the broad 
avenue, lined on both sides by a living wall 
of troops with glistening bayonets, and took 
position near the mosque; then came the 
palace officials, and next the princes at the 
head of their staff officers. Among the princes 
was a boy apparently fourteen years of age, 
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in naval uniform. He was accompanied by a sonal attendants and guards who marched 
group of officers, and took his position with on foot on both sides of the carriage. Os- 
them at the head of the marines and sail* man Pasha was the only occupant of the car* 
ors. This young officer presented a very spir- riage besides the sovereign, and he occupied 
ited, military appearance. Then came the a front seat facing the JSultan. Following 
carriages, containing a few of the ladies of the heads of departments and high officials 
the palace, with attendants on foot. They that were immediately in rear of the Multan, 
moved down to a position near the entrance were led his two favorite chargers, one a 
to the mosque. The horses were removed very handsome golden sorrel, the other a 
from the carriages, and the tongues taken milk-white Arabian, beautifully caparisoned, 
out and put under the carriages, and the lat- After the ceremony the Sultan reappeared 
ter remained in this position with their oc- and took position in another carriage, a very 
cupants during the entire ceremony. Finally handsome mail-phaeton, richly ornamented 
the Sultan appeared in one of the carriages and drawn by two beautiful white horses, a 
of state, drawn by two beautiful horses with present from the Emperor of Austria, He 
gorgeous equipment. As he appeared he took the reins and whip himself, and thus 
was greeted by the strong voices of the thou- returned to the palace, followed by the heads 
sands of troops massed in all the approaches of the departments and high officials of the 
to the palace, shouting, or crying, 44 Padi- government walking rapidly up the steep 
shah Tchok Pasha T ’ ("Long live the Sul- hill, apparently much to their discomfort, 
tan I”) They hailed him as the personal but indicating the abject subordination of 
and spiritual god-head upon earth of all of the highest officials to the imperial sway, 
their faith. The Sultan has occupied the throne of 

The small, well-poised, silent man whom Turkey for twenty-two years. Twenty-six 
the multitude w ? ero saluting was dressed in years ago, Murad V. t his brother, held the 
plain uniform, a simple red fez on his head, same position; but, justly or unjustly* was 
Formerly the Sultans wore a diamond aigrette removed on a charge of being of unsound 
on their heads in public, but this Abdul- mind. There are many wffio claim that he 
Hamid has discarded. The coachman was desired to institute certain reforms that 
in most brilliant livery, as well as the per- w r ere not popular with the Pashas and influ¬ 
ential men of 
the empire. 
Be that as it 
may, he w r as re¬ 
moved to the 
beautiful palace 
of Cheragan, on 
the right bank 
of the Bospho¬ 
rus, and he is 
supposed to be 
yet alive within 
its walls, A 
palace on the 
water is his 
winter home, 
and one stand- 
ing on the 
heights about a 
mile distant, 
and yet within 
the walls of the 
great enclosure 
which sur¬ 
rounds the 
grounds, is also 
at times sup- 
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dethroned Sultan, his attendants, and fami¬ 
lies* On the outside of the walls are two 
gsjeat garrisons of seme four thousand troops, 
l^iarding every approach by land or water* 

AN AUDIENCE WITH THE SULTAN. 

After th*3 Sultan's return to the palace, I 
was notified by the Master of ('eremonies 
that an audience would be granted me, and 
I was accompanied by the United States Min¬ 
ister, the Hon. A. W. Terrill, to the palace. 
We passed through several rooms occupied 
bv guards and palace officials to a large re¬ 
ception-room* there to await an opportunity 
of being presented to the sovereign* It so 
happened that the Russian ambassador was 
there waiting for the same purpose. He had 
come in before us, and of course took pre¬ 
cedence. While we were waiting, we had a 
pleasant conversation, during which he in¬ 
formed our minister that this was the first 
interview he had had with the sovereign for 
several months, and that the object of his 
visit was simply to thank him for granting 
the personal request of the Emperor of Russia 
to withhold the onward march of the Turkish 
army in Greece until the situation had been 
considered by the great powers of Europe. 
The armistice had been declared only two 


days before, May 19th. He ? in a very few 
moments, passed into the Sultan's reception- 
room, and remained for some thirty minutes* 
Before going in lie seemed to be somewhat 
exercised, and his face indicated great anxi¬ 
ety. The importance of his mission seemed 
to impress him much, and he manifested it 
by pacing the room and indulging in earnest 
conversation with his secretary. On his re¬ 
turn from the reception his face wore so sat¬ 
isfied an expression, and so pleasant a smile, 
that it prompted me to remark that his “ in¬ 
terview must have been satisfactory.” Ho 
assured me that it was quite so. This was 
all the information one could expect, under 
the circumstances, from an astute and ac¬ 
complished diplomat. 

After the Russian ambassfidor came out, 
we were notified by the Master of Ceremo¬ 
nies, an officer of high rank in the Imperial 
Palace, that an audience would then ho 
granted us, and we were escorted to the re¬ 
ception-room of the Sultan, lie was alone, 
with the exception of an officer of rank, a 
large, fine-looking man in brilliant uniform, 
who announced us by name and actei^ as in¬ 
terpreter* The Sultan was standing near 
the center of the room, and as we entered 
he approached us. He was in full uniform, 
with a dragoon sword by his side* On being 
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presented, instead of making the usual military 
oalute, we made the salutation customary for 
foreign officials who are presented at the 
Turkish court, placing tlie right hand over 
the left breast* the left hand by the side, 
and bowing to Ilia Majesty. He received us 
very cordially* and invited us to he seated. 
Coffee and cigarettes were served, and he 
led the conversation toward military sub¬ 
jects. He manifested great interest in mili¬ 
tary matters, and was thoroughly posted on 
th^ equipment of armies, the use and effect 
of modern appliances of war* the use of 
heavy machinery in Iho movements of the 
heaviest high-power guns, as well as the 
most intricate mechanism of small arms, and 
the use and effect of smokeless powder and 
high explosives. His small stature, sharp, 
dark eyes, prominent nose, of the Roman 
type, full beard, were not unlike the marked 
characteristics that I have noticed in some 
men of our own country. 

In speaking of the war in which he was 
then engaged, I remarked that the rapidity 
with which he had mobilized a great army of 
600,000 men, armed and equipped them, and 
moved a portion successfully into a foreign 
country, had somewhat surprised military 
observers both in the Pnited states and hi 
Europe. 11c stated that he was obliged to 
move a portion of Ids army from Asia, and 
that he could have mobilized and moved 



ELHIEM PAifiU, WHO COMMANDED THE TURKISH ARMY 
IN THE RECENT WAR WITH G REECE. 

them with greater rapidity had the railroads 
furnished greater facilities, or had they been 
better equipped for war purposes. In re¬ 
sponse to a remark of mine, that he must 
have able generals in command of his armies 
and army corps, he said, Yes; I have made 
them, and they have fulfilled my expecta¬ 
tions,” 

In regard to the war and its results, he 
stated that his people did not desire war; 
that it had been forced upon them; that 
their territory had been invaded; but that 
God, being on the side of the right, had given 
victory to his army. He might have added 
that twenty-seven millions against two and a 
half millions of people; the resources of a 
strong nation against a weak and impover¬ 
ished one ; the abundant supplies of all 
munitions of war of the best German manu¬ 
facture, from the high-power Knipp fortifi¬ 
cation gun to the small arms and ammunition, 
and delicate surgical instruments; and the 
assistance of several very able officers of 
the German army, hndal^o aided in bringing 
success, if not glory, to the banners of the 
Star and Crescent* 

TURKISH GARRISON LIFE. 

Constantinople offers excellent opportuni¬ 
ties for studying Turkish garrison life. 
There are many barracks in and around the 
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city, a number of which 1 visited- They are 
ail permanent buildings of brick and storte, 
and,most of them very comfortable. One of 
the most interesting of them is on the oppo¬ 
site bank from the city, the great buildings 
which were constructed for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the sick and wounded of the allied 
armies during the Crimean war. I was very 
much impressed in my visits to the barracks 
with the order which prevailed. Every¬ 
thing seemed ready for immediate movement. 
1 asked the colonel of one large regiment 
how long a time it would take him to sum¬ 
mon his command, and have it fully equipped 
and ready to march to the railroad or steam¬ 
ship for actual service iu the field? He looked 
at his watch, and said that he would need just 
fifteen minutes. One excellent feature of 
all the barracks is their accommodation for 
bathing. It is quite as good as, if not bet¬ 
ter than, any place in Europe. In fact, 
cleanliness is one of the cardinal virtues of 
the Mohammedan religion. In the principal 
barracks that I visited the accommodations 
were so ample that at least forty men could 
have enjoyed the luxury of a Turkish bath 
at the same time. 

As a rule, the uniforms of the men were 


in good condition. It is a uniform well 
suited for garrison or field service, consisting 
of a plain blue tunic, blue trousers tucked 
into top boots, and, in the infantry, the 
familiar red fez. The cavaliy wear a cap of 
sheepskin. The only drawback to the cos¬ 
tume is that, save the fez, there is nothing 
national about it. The mass of the soldiers 
would no doubt prefer the short jacket, the 
baggy trousers, and the red sash which they 
wore before reform and reorganization made 
the Turkish army so largely Christian in its 
methods and appearance. 

1 was very much interested in watching 
the troops at mess. Thetr food is very plain, 
but wholesome. It consists chiefly of rice 
and mutton, which is served in a large cop¬ 
per basin, six or eight men surrounding the 
dish, and all eating from it at the same time 
with wooden spoons. Tea is served at 
meals, but no colfee or liquor of any kind. 
This is the only army in Europe, I believe, 
in which no stimulants of any kind are al¬ 
lowed the troops. In England the regular 
daily ration includes a half gill of rum; in 
Franco the soldier is under certain circum¬ 
stances allowed a quarter of a liter of wine, 
half a liter of beer, half a liter of cider, and 
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the sixteenth of a liter of brandy; in Italy 
he has one-quarter liter of wine; in Austria 
brandy is furnished. The war ration in 
Austria includes also smoking-tobacco for 
the men and cigars for the officers. 

THE DEFENSES OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

There is nothing more interesting about 
Constantinople than its defenses. The pecu¬ 
liar location of the city at the mouth of the 
Black Sea and on the direct route between 
Europe and Asia has made it for centuries 
the key to the Orient, and has led from times 
immemorial to its fortification. The system 
of defenses around the city is quite extensive, 
and represents the work of every age, from 
the wall, such as the Romans adopted for 
the protection of their cities, to most mod¬ 
em forts bristling with Krupp guns. The 
city is completely surrounded by wails, 
which are broken at intervals by gates and 
towers. Of course these fortifications would 
be of little use to-day if the city were be¬ 
sieged. nor are they kept up at all. Houses 
are built in many places close to them. At 
some points they have been partially torn 
down to furnish atone for other and more 
pressing wants. They add, however, im¬ 
mensely to the picturesqueness of the city, 
clad as they are with vines and plants, and 
their presence keeps fresh, too, innumerable 
legends of crime and deeds of courage. 

The real defenses of Constantinople are 
not its walls, but the lines of forts which 
guard the two sea approaches to the city and 
those which ward off invaders by land. 

The fortifications covering the approaches 
on the landward side are two-fold. The first 
is a quarter-circle of forts scattered from a 
point about eight miles west of Constanti- 
nople on the Wea of Marmora, around to a 
point on the Bosphorus, about the same dis¬ 
tance north of the town. Twentv-tive miles 
west of the city, running north and south 
across the peninsula, is the principal land 
defense, the Lines of Tchataldja, These 
were built in 1877, at the time of the war 
with Russia, but they have been greatly 
strengthened since. 

The Bosphorus, connecting the ^euof Mar¬ 
mor a w ith the Black Sea, is one of the water 
approaches to Constantinople. It is about 
twenty miles long, and upon the precipitous 
tjanks of both the European and the Asiatic 
shore are placed at intervals the forts which 
guard the city. There are some seventeen of 
them. Not all are modem; indeed, there 
are forts on the Bosphorus dating back to 


the fourteenth century. These, of course, 
would be of little use if it were not for the 
modem works above and below them. The 
first of the Bosphorus forts which one sees 
on leaving Constantinople are perhaps the 
most interesting, and that on account of 
their location. They stand on opposite sides 
of the narrowest portion of the channel — the 
point made famous by the crossing of Darius 
and his 700,000 men. Xenophon and his 
10,000 are said to have crossed here, too, on 
their return to Europe. 

The other seaward approach to i 'onstanti- 
nople is by the Dardanelles—a narrow strait 
thirty-three miles long, connecting the Sea 
of Marmora with the Aegean. 1 had an 
excellent opportunity of observing the forti¬ 
fications here, as 1 went from Constantinople 
to Creece by steamer. In going out we 
passed close to the sea walls, the ancient pro¬ 
tection of Constantinople, and then crossed 
the 8eu of Marmora into the straits. For 
several miles after entering the straits there 
are no forts, the channel being broad and 
the banks high; hut about ten miles from 
the mouth the stream narrows and there is 
a sharp bend. Here are the most formidable 
works defending Constantinople, consisting 
of ten forts on the European side and five on 
the Asiatic. All of these works have been 
modernized, and mount the heaviest of re¬ 
cent guns. This bend in the Dardanelles, 
like the narrows in the Bosphorus, has al¬ 
ways been a favorite passage for crossing. 
Xerxes, It is said, led over his 1,700,000 men 
here. 

A fler passing this point of the Dardanelles, 
the straits widen again, and there are no 
more fortifications until the mouth is reached. 
Here again the banks bristle with guns. 
When we passed, the Turkish fleet was dis¬ 
creetly hovering under their shelter. 

ATHENS J.\ MAY, 1S^7. 

It was the If7th of May when 1 reached 
Athens, and the contrast between that city 
and Constantinople was most striking, I 
had left behind me a well-fortified city, the 
headquarters of a strong military adminis¬ 
tration, evidences of vast resources, both in 
disciplined men and system of supplies, a 
people proud of victory, a government confi¬ 
dent because of success. 1 came to a city 
exposed on every hand, deficient in military 
resources, its government dejected by defeat, 
its people dissatisfied with their rulers and 
divided in their opinion of what had been 
done, or what course should be pursued in the 
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future* There was no evidence of disorder 
while I was in Athena, but on every hand 
there was ftreat depression. The people 
were gathered in groups before the telegraph 
offices and news depots, reading the bulletin 
hoards, or sitting together in the streets and 
parks: and everywhere they discussed the 
war. Some of them evidently looked for the 
onward march of the Turkish army, and 
dreaded the horrors which they believed 
would follow its occupancy of the city. 
Many were defiant, and loudly argued for 
fighting to the bitter end; others were hop¬ 
ing for an interposition of the Powers which, 
if it left the country humbled, still would 
prevent the Turks from appropriating it 
altogether. 

What they were suffering was the only pos¬ 
sible result to be expected from an unaided 
struggle of their army with such a highly 
organized military power as Turkey* To 
begin with, Greece has a population of only 
about 2,200,000. The age at which a young 
0reek becomes liable to service is twenty - 
two - one year later than in Turkey* While 
in Turkey 120,000 men are registered for 
service every year and fully 05,000 inconior- 


ated into the army, in Greece only about 
22,000 are liable to service and perhaps 12,- 
000 are incorporated. The actual army 
when the war broke out, that is, the army 
which was paid by the government, was only 
about 22,000 men; but it was believed that 
the war footing was fully 200,000 men - 
nearly ten per cent, of the population, it will 
be noted* This army was not well disci¬ 
plined, and was poorly equipped and poorly 
officered* There was only a limited amount 
of ammunition on hand, and as for horses, 
every squadron was short and in many cases 
the animals used were too old to be service¬ 
able. 

When war actually broke out, and no Euro¬ 
pean power came to the aid of Greece, her 
weakness rapidly developed. The Turks 
overwhelmed and out-maneuvered the little 
army and only stopped thetr march at the 
interposition of the Cziir of Russia. The 
armistice granted at his request had not ex¬ 
pired when l reached Athens, and the Greek 
and Turkish armies which were facing each 
other near Lamia, the scene of the last en¬ 
gagement of the war, were still under its 
conditions. 
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AT THI 1 . FRONT WITH Till-! OREKK ARMY* 

As soon as possible I mads arrangements 
to go to the camp of the Greek army—a not 
difficult journey, as we were able to go up 
the eastern coast by steamer to Santa Marina 
and thence by rail to Lamia, a distance of 
only eight miles. On arriving, I reported 
my presence to the Crown Prince Constan¬ 
tine, who was in the command of the Greek 
army. I found him a very courtly, distin¬ 
guished-looking officer, twenty-nine years of 
age, tall, and of commanding presence, but 
somewhat depressed on account of the re¬ 
sult of his recent campaign. His great mis¬ 
fortunes had resulted largely from the fact 
that he had been pitted against an over¬ 
whelming army, and that he had not had the 
experience requisite to organize, mobilize, 
discipline, and command troops in battle. 
This can only be acquired by actual experi¬ 
ence in war; it cannot be learned elsewhere. 
General Sherman uttered a positive truth 
w hen he asserted that ** the best school of 
war is war.” 

When we compare the Crown Prince in his 
preparation for commanding an army with 
Ed hem Pasha* the leader of the Turks, we 
have a forcible lesson in the value of experi¬ 
ence. The name of Fid hem Pasha was al¬ 
most unknown when he took the Turkish 
army in 1897, Yet be had really made him¬ 
self a reputation in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877. He was only thirty-five years old 
then, but he fought with honor at the side 


of Osman Pasha throughout the terrible siege 
of Plevna; and when at last the city surren¬ 
dered, he was one of the last to leave. He 
carried aw f ay a wound received the very day 
of the capitulation. Since then he had filled 
several important positions in Turkey. Ho 
w'as hardened to service when he Yvent 
against the Greeks in 1897, and it was not 
long before his skill in strategy attracted 
the attention of the world. 

1 w as kindly received by the Crown Prince, 
and was afforded every opportunity cf seeing 
the entire Greek army as it then lay camped 
in three grand divisions—two practically in 
reserve, W T hile the third occupied the ad¬ 
vance line. The last named was in order of 
battle, with its main and advance lines and a 
line of skirmishers, or vedettes. Along the 
front line were posted flags of truce, at in¬ 
tervals of from tw r o to five hundred yards. 
Immediately in front of the Greek army lay 
the Turkish army, drawn up in order of 
battle. In the advance w'as a strong line of 
sentinels with picket supports and reserves 
in their order; and a short distance in the 
rear, their main line of battle. The dis¬ 
tance between the advance line of the Greek 
army and the picket line of the Turkish 
army, I should judge, w f as about four hun¬ 
dred yards. On the ground occupied by 
the former force and between the lines w ere 
scattered the graves of those who had Mien 
on both sides in the last engagement of the 
campaign, which had occurred on this sfiot, 
a short distance from the little town of 
l^amia. 
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The Turkic were apparently as uncon¬ 
cerned and defiant as it is only possi¬ 
ble for an army to be that has had a 
series of victories and has success¬ 
fully invaded the enemy 1 3 country™ 
in this case a country that their people 
had occupied up to as late as 1S32, 

They were occupying a very strong 
position, and indicated every appear¬ 
ance of being capable of holding 
the same. We could distinctly hear 
their bugle calls, and see the com¬ 
fortable white tents in which they 
were sheltered, tents which had for¬ 
merly belonged to the Greek army and 
had been captared is the recent cam¬ 
paign. The poor Greeks were with¬ 
out shelter, and exposed to the rain 
and inclement weather. There was 
an independence and bravado in the 
appearance of the Turks that indi¬ 
cated their readiness to renew the con¬ 
flict the moment the armistice should 
be suspended. I could not but note the 
marked change in the circumstances * 
of this scene and one that occurred nearly 
2,500 years before in sight of the ground now 
occupied by two armies. We are told that 
when the great Persian army under Xerxes 
confronted the heroic band under Leonidas, 
the Spartans laid down their spears and 
shields, and moved out in front of their line, 
and went through their gymnastic exercises 
to keep their joints supple, and decorated 
their long hair as if preparing for a festival, 
thus taunting and defying their enemies to 
combat. Now the conditions were entirely 
reversed and the invaders impatient to renew 
hostilities, 

OFFICERS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE GREEK 

ARMY. 

The officers of the Greek army seemed to 
mean intelligent, patriotic body of men; but 
they were* naturally, much depressed at the 
result of the campaign. Their hatred of the 
Turks ’was as intense as their pride of and 
love for their own country". One accom¬ 
plished officer, a colonel in command of the 
advance division of the Greek army, rode 
over the ground with us and along the line of 
the troops. On returning to his headquarters 
to take leave of him 1 informed him that I 
would shortly return to my own land, and 
that 1 hoped sometime to have a visit from 
him nit Washington, fie replied, ** When you 
get far away and back to your own coun¬ 
try, 1 hope you will have a kind memory 


for pour Greece. 1 ' He said this with such 
an expression of grief and sentiment that 
1 was deeply impressed. 

The soldiers had endured their severe 
campaign and the disasters which had be¬ 
fallen their cause with fortitude, but were 
greatly disheartened, yet full of hope that 
something might occur to end hostilities. 
While there was no outward appearance of 
a want of confidence or disaffection, there 
was gloom in the general tone, manner, and 
appearance of the troops. I have seen the 
same condition of affairs in our ow T n army 
after some serious disaster. The humilia¬ 
tion that follows defeat and retreat is pic¬ 
tured upon the faces alike of the officers and 
men of every army. 

There was a great want of proper equip¬ 
ment and supplies. Doubtless, whatever they 
may have held, had been seriously affected 
by disasters in battle and the rapidity of the 
retreat of the army. Much of the discom¬ 
fort resulted from the absence of proper 
shelter and from insufficient food. The last 
has a very demoralizing influence upon any 
body of troops. The sad condition of the 
Greek army wag made more melancholy by 
the presence of great numbers of refugees, 
wandering about from place to place, home¬ 
less and destitute. It was estimated that 
in and around the army there were 50,000 
of these people, who had abandoned their 
little homes, carrying away only what little 
substance and clothing they could transport 
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upon their hacks, in carts, and upon a few 
pack animals. Those that were best cir¬ 
cumstanced had a few' domestic animals that 
they were driving, seeking any place of 
shelter for rest and refuge, I have never 
seen a more desolate class of ]>eople or one 
which excited more sympathy. 

The humanitarians were active and bene¬ 
ficent in their efforts to relieve the suffering 
of the unfortunate Greeks, especially of the 
wounded, and many men and women were 
engaged in this humane enterprise. The 
Society of the Red Cross was conspicuous 
in this work, and there were a number of 
American representatives. < Ine especially 
worthy of note, whom 1 met later, was Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott, daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, the authoress of the ** Rattle Hymn of 
the Republic,” of whose history and record 
we are justly proud, Mrs. Elliott was ac¬ 
tively interested and engaged in correspond¬ 
ence for the relief of the unfortunate Greeks. 

Before leaving the Greek army, I had op¬ 
portunity to ride over the historic ground 
of the Pass of Thermopylae, where the Spar¬ 
tans so heroically fought and died. It is a 
singular formation: the high, precipitous 
mountains come close to the sea, leaving a 
narrow' strip of land between impassable 
heights and the waters of the Bay of Lamia. 
The two thousand years that have elapsed 


since Ijeonidas held the pass have made a 
marked change in the topography of the 
place. The waters have receded, leaving 
the belt of table-land wider than it was at 
that eventful time ; but it is easy to see 
w r here they were in former times, and that 
the very narrow belt of hind could have been 
defended by a few hundred heroic, stalwart 
men against any body of assailants. We 
spent an entire afternoon ruling around the 
base of the mountain near the Pass of Ther¬ 
mopylae and following the trail that was 
evidently taken by a portion of Xerxes* 
army led by the Trachmian, This force cir¬ 
cumventing the position held by the Epar- 
tans. succeeded in gaining their line of 
retreat, and so caused the death of the he¬ 
roic band. Bo rugged are these mountains 
that there are only a few' narrow trails by 
which they can be crossed, a small force 
well placed being capable of defending them 
against any number of assailants. 

This visit to the Pass of Thermopylae, re¬ 
calling, as it did, one of the most thrilling 
episodes in the history of Greece, rather in¬ 
tensified than otherwise the painful impres¬ 
sion of modern Greece which mv observation 

m 

in Athens and at the front had produced. I 
came away from the country feeling that the 
glory of I Jreece had departed; that she is 
living to-day on the past. 
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|:triiiu thv tii i* h1 i iry l >y llii- nihh‘ writer I "TIl* 1 I'rifumcr of ZcuJu,” 


With hill-J'Auk ihLirsTHAitONS by Charlfw Rasa Gibson* 


INTRi Ull'i 'TltJX AND SUMMARY OF KAKL1KK CHAPTERS. 


Rqi I nj r Iki*.*, tuIv 1 ] , as an jirt of frit Tuljhip to KijHolf, King 
'I Itnrilnijll* hii- rlisMnl rvlullve, inki* adviinmvr of a eliwi 1 
nwnr-lunn> U'twimat Uumii ninl baptreonaltt'i tin: kEitf* through 
i et*vc crUi* Lei tho tatter'd affaire. Eb: oven playn t|jo king;’* 
;sjn^ ihe ari *-[*<■ [ivy luislsaiul of Uip Hrihfow Fla via* I tm 
ro n) doing no Kb^ti hi.* heart, while iIm 1 pr:UOL-a<n uLiiLsknly (JLp- 
f j o. ■“ id hi-T ItArt a fervor ami Frtseination she hjul rot found 
in hJni hefoMr. lr the end, the prim 1 ^ dutifully the 

c*d k i ci lj l biit thrnyjftyr, out'e u yeur, ‘.lie reiiii-L el gift ilim L ii 
■ Thai motion i.-j Rjutteinlvtl isi token of tier rviiieinbmiiee of 
tii^u Tkiiu cotitliLiifTL for three yeare. Then* antler a puss ion* 
*1" imtujlsn.-- uhe semis with her yearly pi ft a letter. Tim iM-artT. 
Yr\te V' j i T'irL l'Tl hrLin, 1*4 lnlmytH.1 hy hi?. n'oriiit fin.iurr, ulitl 
fenaiiit] miliI rubfoeiluf the letter 1)J ItlJ]w. j rt of IIiilS/AIL IEjlh- 
-s.'ljlS -.<■ refly v> Strv] sj« 11 , where I is n leans to foree 
in p|ve tin! Utter up. He U imhiii iIEh-u veml, eljiiI i* 
Owfiflhm ridslakeli for tlLekiojjf, Rupert, meanwhile^ niilkiv 
t'i* *ny the klap* at a remote liunCing-InUra, iiHerirJinp to 

ItHnylta; qu<*-ij r But lefura he L'Hii do * 0 , lit: and Uie Mug 


1 11.me], nod he kilJn the klll^, dial [hen ftiin. Two frfie-tiiln of 
ihe queen, (’0I111 it-] Siipl and Frit/ Yon Turlenheim, nud Itu*- 
HieiKlyll'tf eervant* Jumi.1 1 , eominparKm a Mat to th£ h icwlj^e, Imni 
what htia hg pporiL'd from l he king* Uttutiitalit, Herbert, u I lei 
lUmself njvii dica of a wtiuiul received in Ihe fight. Von Tar- 
lenheim carries the new* to Itohseinlylt ansi the queen, who is 
n)mi how m Slndsjni. Sn|it and damns whlii: uhiim at the 
lodge* Juvdnji a i^i’lit'TLH" of [litHlfi 1 v i jL^ r jl 11 evidence of the 
kinp'ri iLealli and k'ttJny the general iLltisJnn that RaKSeiidylJ 
i« the king; quietly prow until lie ruatly becomes the hinp. 
Tili‘ queen, hy Jut charm, w In* over Riiadienhclm, an uceoin* 
|iliee of i-En]N i r: utiil die Ilelh ijImo uluuiip her adherent* Lien- 
|j.'nanl Iterui'Urtteiti. After several iriuV, lbiswendy M conii'a at 
I1 li|ktI, in the latter's lodpinp* No. IS* KhnliwEnisBe. As they 
uc" fiplnllip a dui L l with swords far |nwiH>wi]iill of the h-tlnr. ii 
v hjijl: piri m flic hoLt~ii\ believing !LnsSeniJy]l to Ik the Litip, 
eris-ii Ut the crowd out«ide I ha l Rupert Is killing the hire, 
TliiTi'ii fiOTL Vim TiudEmhcini and HemellHleili, ho idiiiiav Lit 
I h ■ of Li lei inilVil, pn-rH lllLo the tloLlse. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


THE TttlUMl'H OK THE KINO, 


THE things that call presages, pre- 
f; sentiments, and so forth, are, to my 
Third* for the most part idle nothings: some¬ 
times it is only that probable events cast 
before them a natural shadow which super¬ 
stitions fancy twists into a heaven-sent 
^truing' oftener the same desire that gives 
conception works fulfilment, and the dreamer 
sees in the result of his own act and will a 
mysterious accomplishment independent of 


his effort. Yet when I observe thus calmly 
and with good sense on the matter to the 
Constable of Zenda, he shakes his head and 
answers, tf Rut Rudolf Rassendyll knew from 
the first that he would come again to Strelsau 
and engage young Rupert point to point. 
Else why did ho practise with the foils so as 
to be a better swordsman the second time 
than he was the first ? Mayn't Cod do any¬ 
thing that Fritz von Tarlenheim can't under¬ 
stand ? A pretty notion, on my life!" 
And he goes off grumbling. 

Well, be it inspiration, or be it delusion— 
and the difference stands often on a hair's 
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breadth—1 am glad that Rudolf had it. 
For if a man once grows rusty, it is every¬ 
thing short of impossible to put the fine 
polish on his skill again. Mr* Rasaendyll 
had strength, will, coolness, and, of course, 
courage. None would have availed had not 
his eye been in perfect familiarity with its 
work, and his hand obeyed it as readily as 
the bolt slips in a well-oiled groove. As 
the thing stood, the lithe agility and un¬ 
matched dash of young Rupert but just 
missed being too much for him. He was in 
deadly peril when the girl Rosa ran down to 
bring him aid. His practised skill was 
able to maintain his defense. He sought to 
do no more, but endured Rupert's fiery at¬ 
tacks and wily feints in an almost motion¬ 
less stillness. Almost, I say; for the slight 
turns of wrist that seem nothing are every¬ 
thing, and served here to keep his skin whole 
and his life in him. 

There was an instant—Rudolf saw it in 
his eyes and dwelt on it when he lightly 
painted the scene for me —when there 
dawned on Rupert of Hentzau the knowl¬ 
edge that he could not break down his ene¬ 
my's guard. Surprise, chagrin, amuse¬ 
ment, or something like it, seemed blended 
in his look. He could not make out bow he 
was caught and checked in every effort, 
meeting, it seemed, a barrier of iron im¬ 
pregnable in rest. His quick brain grasped 
the lesson in an instant. If his skill were 
not the greater, the victory would not be 
his, for his endurance was the less. lie 
was younger, and his frame was not so 
closely knit; pleasure had taken its tithe 
from him; perhaps a good cause goes for 
something* Even w r hi)e he almost pressed 
Rudolf against the panel of the door, he 
seemed to know that his measure of success 
was full. But w r hat the hand could not 
com pass th e head m ight con tri ve, 1 n qui ckly 
conceived strategy he began to give pause 
in his attack, nay, he retreated a step or 
two. No scruples hampered his devices* no 
code of honor limited the means he would 
employ. Backing before his opponent* he 
deemed to Rudolf to be faint-hearted; he 
was baffled, but seemed despairing; he was 
weary, but played a more complete fatigue. 
Rudolf advanced* pressing and attacking, 
only to meet a defence as perfect as his 
own. They were in the middle of the room 
now* close by the table. Rupert, as though 
he had eyes in the back of his head, skirted 
round, avoiding it by a narrow inch. His 
breathing was quick and distressed, gasp 
tumbling over gasp, but still his eye was 


alert and his hand unerring. He had but a 
few r moments' more effort left in him: it was 
enough if he could reach his goal and per¬ 
petrate the trick on which his mind, fertile 
in every base device* was set. For it was 
towards the mantelpiece that hie retreat, 
seeming forced, in truth so deliberate* led 
him, There was the letter* there lay the 
revolvers. The time to think of risks was 
gone by; the time to boggle over what 
honor allowed or forbade had never come to 
Rupert of Hentzau . If he could not wdn by 
force and skill, he would win by guile and by 
treachery, to the test that he had himself 
invited. The revolvers lay on the mantel¬ 
piece : he meant to possess himself of one, 
if he could gain an instant in which to 
snatch it. 

The device that he adopted was nicely 
chosen. It was too late to call a rest or 
ask breathing space: Mr. Rassendyll was not 
blind to the advantage he bad w r on* and 
chivalry would have turned to folly had it 
allowed such indulgence, Rupert was hard 
by the mantelpiece now. The sweat was 
pouring from his face, and his breast seemed 
like to burst in the effort after breath; yet 
he had enough strength for his purpose. He 
must have slackened his hold on his weapon, 
for wdien Rupert's blade next struck it, it 
flew from his hand, twirled out of a nerve¬ 
less grasp, and slid along the floor. Rupert 
stood disarmed, and Rudolf motionless. 

Pick it up," said Mr. Rassendyll, never 
thinking there had been a trick. 

M Ay, and you'll truss me while I do it." 

“ You young fool, don't you knowr me 
yet ?" and Rudolf, lowering his blade, rested 
its point on the floor, while with bis left 
hand he Indicated Rupert's weapon. Yet 
something warned him : it may be there 
came a look in Rupert's eyes* perhaps of 
scorn for his enemy's simplicity* perhaps of 
pure triumph in the graceless knavery. 
Rudolf stood waiting. 

44 You sw'ear you won't touch me while 1 
pick it up?” asked Rupert, shrinking back 
a little, and thereby getting an inch or two 
nearer the mantelpiece. 

41 You have my promise; pick it up. 1 
won’t w ? ait any longer." 

"You won't kill me unarmed?" cried 
Rupert, in alarmed scandalized expostula¬ 
tion. 

“ No; but-" 

The speech went unfinished, unless a sud¬ 
den cry w r ere its ending. And, as he cried* 
Rudolf Rassendyll* dropping his sword on 
the ground* sprang forward. For Rupert's 
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hand had shot out behind him and was on the 
butt of one of the revolvers. The whole 
trick flashed on Rudolf, and he sprang, fling* 
ing his long arms round Rupert, But Rupert 
had the revolver in his hand. 

In all likelihood the two neither heard nor 
heeded, though it seemed to me that the 
creaks and groans of the old stairs were 
loud enough to wake the dead. For now 
Rosa had given the alarm, Bernenstein and 
I —or I and Bernenstein (for I was first, 
and, therefore, may put myself first)—had 
rushed up. Hard behind ua came Rischen- 
helm, and hot on his heels a score of fel¬ 
lows, pushing and shouldering and tramp¬ 
ling. We in front had a fair start, and 
gained the stairs unimpeded; Rischenheim 
was caught up in the ruck and gulfed in the 
stormy, tossing group that struggled for first 
footing on the steps. Yet, soon they were 
after us, and we heard them reach the first 
landing as we sped up to the last. There was 
a confused din through all the house, and it 
seemed now to echo muffled and vague 
through the walls from the street without. 
I was conscious of it, although I paid no heed 
to anything but reaching the room where 
the king—where Rudolf—was. Now I was 
there, Bernenstein hanging to my heels. The 
door did not hold us a second. I was in, he 
after me. He slammed the door and set 
his back against it, just as the rush of feet 
flooded the highest flight of stairs. And 
at the moment a revolver shot rang clear 
and loud. 

The lieutenant and I stood still, he against 
the door, I a pace farther into the room. 
The sight we saw was enough to arrest us 
with its strange interest. The smoke of 
the shot was curling about, but neither man 
seemed wounded. The revolver was in Ru¬ 
pert’s hand, and its muzzle smoked. But 
Rupert was jammed against the wall, just 
by the side of the mantelpiece. With one 
hand Rudolf had pinned his left arm to the 
wainscoting higher than his head, with the 
other he held bis right wrist. I drew slowly 
nearer: if Rudolf were unarmed, I could 
fairly enforce a truce and put them on an 
equality: yet, though Rudolf was unarmed, 
I did nothing. The right of his face stopped 
me. He was very pale and his lips were 
set, but it was his eyes that caught my 
gaze, for they were glad and merciless, I 
had never seen him look thus before. I 
turned from him to young Hentzau’s face, 
Rupert’s teeth were biting his under lip, 
the sweat dropped, and the veins swelled 


large and blue on his forehead; his eyes 
were set on Rudolf Rassendyll. Fascinated, 
I drew nearer. Then I saw what passed. 
Inch by inch Rupert's arm curved, the elbow- 
bent, the hand that had pointed almost 
straight from him and at Mr. Rassendyll 
pointed now away from both towards the 
window. But its motion did not stop; it 
followed the line of a circle; now it was on 
Rupert's arm; still it moved, and quicker 
now, for the power of resistance grew less. 
Rupert was beaten; he felt it and knew it, 
and I read the knowledge in his eyes. I 
stepped up to Rudolf Rassendyll, He heard 
or felt me, and turned his eyes for an in¬ 
stant. I do not know what my face said, 
but he shook his head and turned back to 
Rupert, The revolver, held still in the man’s 
own hand, was at his heart. The motion 
ceased, the point was reached. 

I looked again at Rupert. Now his face 
was easier; there was a slight smile on his 
lips; he flung back his comely head and 
rested thus against the wainscoting; his 
eyes asked a question of Rudolf Jiassendyll. 
I turned my gaze to where the answer was to 
come, for Rudolf made none in words. By 
the swiftest of movements he shifted bis 
grasp from Rupert’s wrist and pounced on 
his hand. Now his forefinger rested on Ru¬ 
pert's and Rupert’s was on the trigger. I 
am no soft-heart, but 1 laid a hand on his 
shoulder. He took no heed; I dared do no 
more. Rupert glanced at me. I caught his 
look, but what could I say to him ? Again 
my eyes were riveted on Rudolf’s finger. 
Now it was crooked round Rupert’s, seem¬ 
ing like a man who strangles another. 

I will not say more. He smiled to the 
last; his proud head, which had never bent 
for shame, did not bend for fear. There 
was a sudden tightening in the pressure of 
that crooked forefinger, a flash, a noise. 
He was held up against the wall for an in* 
slant by Rudolf's hand; when that was re¬ 
moved he sank, a heap that looked all head 
and knees. 

But hot on the sound of the discharge 
came a shout and an oath from Bernenstein. 
He was hurled away from the door, and 
through it burst Rischenheim and the whole 
score after him. They were jostling one 
another and crying out to know what passed 
and where the king was. High over all the 
voices, coming from the back of the throng, 
f heard the cry of the girl Rosa. But as 
soon as they were in the room, the same 
spell that had fastened Rernenstein and me 
to inactivity imposed its numbing power on 
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them also. Only Rischenheim gave a sud¬ 
den sob and ran forward to where his cousin 
lay. The rest stood staring. For a mo¬ 
ment Rudolf faced them. Then, without a 
word, he turned his back. He put out the 
right hand with which he had just killed 
Rupert of Hentzau, and took the letter from 
the mantelpiece. He glanced at the enve¬ 
lope. then he opened the letter. The hand¬ 
writing banished any last doubt he had; he 
tore the letter across, and again in four 
pieces* and yet again in smaller fragments. 
Then be sprinkled the morsels of paper into 
the blaze of the fire, I believe that every 
eye in the room followed them and watched 
till they curled and crinkled into black, wa¬ 
tery ashes. Thus* at last, the queen's let¬ 
ter was safe. 

When he had thus set the seal on his task 
he turned round to us again. He paid no 
beed to Rischenheim, who was crouching 
down by the body of Rupert; hut he looked 
at Bernenstein and me, and then at the peo* 
pie behind us. He waited a moment before 
bespoke; then his utterance was not only 
calm but also very slow, so that ho seemed 
to be choosing his words carefully. 

“Gentlemen*” said he, “a full account 
of this matter will be rendered by myself in 
due time. For the present it must suffice to 
say that this gentleman who lies here dead 
Bought an interview with me on private bus¬ 
iness. I came here to find him, desiring* as 
he professed to desire, privacy. And here 
he tried to kill me. The result of his at¬ 
tempt you see.” 

I bowed low* Bernenstein did the like, and 
all the rest followed our example, 

11 A full account shall be given,” said 
Rudolf. ** Now let all leave me, except the 
Count of Tarlenheim and Lieutenant von 
Bernenstein.” 

Most unwillingly, with gaping mouths and 
wonder-struck eyes, the throng filed out of 
the door. Risehenfaeim rose to his feet. 

* a You stay, if you like,” said Rudolf, and 
the count knelt again by his kinsman. 

Seeing the rough bedsteads by the wall 
of the attic, 1 touched Eiacbenheim on the 
shoulder and pointed to one of them. To¬ 
gether we lifted Rupert of Hentzau. The 
revolver was still in his hand, but Remen* 
stein disengaged it from his grasp. Then 
RLsohenheim and 1 laid him down, disposing 
his body decently and spreading over it his 
riding cloak, still spotted with the mud 
gathered on his midnight expedition to the 
hunting-lodge. His face looked much as 
before the shot was fired; in death, as in 


life, he was the handsomest fellow in all 
Ruritania. I wager that many tender hearts 
ached and many bright eyes were dimmed 
for him when the news of his guilt and 
death went forth. There are ladies still in 
Strelsau who wear his trinkets in an ashamed 
devotion that cannot forget. Well, even I, 
who had every good cause to hate and scorn 
him, set the hair smooth on his brow; while 
Rischenlieim was sobbing like a child, and 
young Bernenstein rested his head on his 
arm as he leant on the mantelpiece, and 
would not look at the dead. Rudolf alone 
seemed not to heed him or think of him. 
His eyes had lost their unnatural look of 
joy* and were now calm and tranquil. He 
took his own revolver from the mantelpiece 
and put it in his pocket, laying Rupert's 
neatly where his had been. Then he turned 
to me and said: 

" Come, let us go to the queen and tell 
her that the letter is beyond reach of hurt .” 

Moved by some impulse, I walked to the 
window and put my head out, I was seen 
from below, and a great shout greeted me. 
The crowd before the doors grew every 
moment; the people flocking from all quar¬ 
ters would soon multiply it a hundredfold; 
for such news as had been carried from the 
attic by twenty wondering tongues spreads 
like a forest-fire. it would be through 
Strelsau in a few minutes, through the 
kingdom in an hour, through Europe in but 
little longer. Rupert was dead and the let¬ 
ter was safe, but what were we to tell that 
great concourse concerning their king ? A 
queer feeling of helpless perplexity came 
over me and found vent in a foolish laugh. 
Bernenstein was by my side; he also looked 
out, and turned again with an eager face, 

14 You'll have a royal progress to your 
palace,” said he to Rudolf Rassendyll, 

Mr. Rassendyll made no answer, but, 
coming to me, took my arm. We went out, 
leaving Riachenbeim by the body. I did not 
think of him; Bernenstein probably thought 
that he would keep his pledge given to the 
queen, for he followed us immediately and 
without demur. There was nobody outside 
the door. The house was very quiet, and 
the tumult from the street reached us only 
in a muffled roar. But when we came to 
the foot of the stairs we found the two wo¬ 
men. Mother Holf stood on the threshold 
of the kitchen, looking amazed and terrified. 
Rosa was clinging to her; but as soon as 
Rudolf came in sight, the girl sprang for¬ 
ward and flung herself on her knees before 
him, pouring out incoherent thanks to heaven 
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for his safety* He bent down and spoke to 
her in a whisper; she looked up with a flush 
of pride on her face. He seemed to hesi¬ 
tate a moment; he glanced at his hands, but 
he wore no ring save that which the Queen 
had given him long ago* Then he disen¬ 
gaged his chain and took liis gold watch 
from bis pocket. Turning it over, he showed 
me the monogram, R* R, 

" Rudolfus Rex/' he whispered with a 
whimsical smile, and pressed the watch into 
the girl's hand, saying: "Keep this tore- 
mind you of me*" 

She laughed and sobbed as she caught it 
with one hand, while with the other she 
held his. 

** You must let go,” he said gently. “ I 
have much to do," 

I took her by the arm and induced her to 
rise* Rudolf, released, passed on to where 
the old woman stood* He spoke to her in a 
stern, distinct voice. 

" I don't know," he said, “ how far you 
are a party to the plot that was hatched in 
your house. For the present I am content 
not to know, for it is no pleasure to me to 
detect disloyalty or to punish an old woman* 
But, take care! The first word you speak, 
the first act you do against me, the king, 
will bring its certain and swift punishment* 
If you trouble me, I won't spare you. In 
spite of traitors I am still king in Strelsau." 

He paused, looking hard in her face. Her 
lip quivered and her eyes fell, 

" Yes," he repeated, 11 1 am king in Strel- 
sau. Keep your hands out of mischief and 
your tongue quiet*" 

She made no answer. He passed on* l 
was following, but as 1 went by her the old 
woman clutched my arm. 

“ In Hod's name, who is he ? ” she whis¬ 
pered* 

"Are you mad?” I asked, lifting my 
brows. " Don't you know the king when 
he speaks to you ? And you'd best remem¬ 
ber what he said. He has servants who'll 
do his orders.” 

She let me go and fell back a step. Young 
Bernenstein smiled at her; he at least found 
more pleasure than anxiety in our position. 
Thus, then, we left them : the old w f oman 
terrified, amazed, doubtful; the girl with 
ruddy cheeks and shining eyes, clasping in 
her two hands the keepsake that the king 
himself had given her. 

Bernenstein had more presence of mind 
than I* He ran forward, got in front of 
both of us, and flung the door open* Then, 
bowing very low-, he stood aside to let Rudolf 


pass* The street was full from end to end 
now, and a mighty shout of welcome rose 
from thousands of throats. Hats and hand¬ 
kerchiefs w T ere waved in mad exultation and 
triumphant loyalty. The tidings of the 
king's escape had flashed through the city, 
and all were there to do him honor. They 
had seized some gentleman’s landau and 
taken out the horses* The carriage stood 
now before the doors of the house* Rudolf 
had waited a moment on the threshold, lifting 
his hat once or twice; his face was perfectly 
calm, and I saw no trembling in his hands* 
In an instant a dozen arms took gentle hold 
of him and impelled him forward* He 
mounted into the carriage; Bernenstein and 
I followed, with bare heads, and sat on the 
back seat, facing him. The people wore 
round as thick as bees, and it seemed as 
though we could not move without crushing 
somebody. Yet presently the wheels turned, 
and they began to drag us away at a slow' 
walk* Rudolf kept raising his hat, bowing 
now to right, now' to left. But once, as he 
turned, his eyes met ours* In spite of what 
was behind and what was in front, we all 
three smiled* 

" I wish they’d go a little quicker,” said 
Rudolf in a whisper, as he conquered his 
smile and turned again to acknowledge the 
loyal greetings of his subjects. 

But what did they know of any need for 
haste ? They did not know what stood on 
the turn of the next few hours, nor the mo¬ 
mentous question that pressed for instant 
decision* So far from hurrying, they 
lengthened our ride by many pauses; they 
kept us before the cathedral, while some ran 
and got the joy bells set ringing; we were 
stopped to receive improvised bouquets from 
the hands of pretty girls and impetuous 
handshakings from enthusiastic loyalists* 
Through it all Rudolf kept his composure, 
and seemed to play his part with native king¬ 
liness. 1 heard Bernenstein whisper, " By 
God, he must stick to it! ” 

At last we came in sight of the palace* 
Here also there was a great stir. Many 
officers and soldiers were about* I saw- the 
chancellor's carriage standing near the por¬ 
tico, and a dozen other handsome equipages 
were waiting till they could approach* Our 
human horses drew us slowly up to the en¬ 
trance. Helsing was on the steps, and ran 
down to the carriage, greeting the king 
with passionate fervor. The shouts of the 
crowd grew louder still. 

But suddenly a stillness fell on them; it 
lasted but an instant, and was the prelude 
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to a deafening roar, I was looking at Ru¬ 
dolf and saw his head turn suddenly and his 
eyes grow bright, I looked where his eyes 
had gone. There, on the top step of the 
broad marble flight, stood the queen, pale as 
the marble itself, stretching out her hands 
towards Rudolf. The people had seen her: 
she ft was whom this last rapturous cheer 
greeted. My wife stood dose behind her, 
and farther back others of her ladies. Ber- 
nenstein and I sprang out. With a last salute 
to the people Rudolf followed us. He 
walked up to the highest step but one, and 
there fell on one knee and kissed the queen’s 
hand. I was by him, and when he looked 
up in her face 1 heard him say: 

“ All's well. He’s dead, and the letter 
burnt.” 

She raised him with her hand. Her lips 
moved, but it seemed as though she could 
find no words to speak. She put her arm 
through his, and thus they stood for an in¬ 
stant, fronting all Strels&u. Again the 
cheers rang out, and young Bernenstein 
sprang forward, waving his helmet and cry¬ 
ing like a man possessed, “ God save the 
king! ” 1 was carried away by his enthusi¬ 

asm and followed his lead. AH the people 
took up the cry with boundless fervor, and 
thus we all, high and low in Strelsau, that 
afternoon hailed Mr. Rassendyll for our king. 
There had been no such &eal since Henry the 
Lion came back from his w r ars, a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

“ And yet,” observed old H rising at my 
elbow, ** agitators say that there is no en¬ 
thusiasm for the house of Elphberg!” He 
took a pinch of snuff in scornful satisfaction. 

Young Bernenstein interrupted his cheer¬ 
ing with a short laugh, but fell to his task 
again in a moment. I had recovered my 
senses by now, and stood panting, looking 
down on the crowd. It w r as growing dusk 
and the faces became blurred into a white 
sea. Yet suddenly 1 seemed to discern one 
glaring up at me from the middle of the 
crowd—the pale face of a man with a ban¬ 
dage about his head. I caught Bernen- 
steiris arm and whispered, ** Bauer,” point¬ 
ing with my finger where the face was. 
But, even as I pointed, it was gone; though 
it seemed impossible for a man to move in 
that press, yet it was gone. It had come 
like a cynic's warning across the scene of 
mock triumph, and went swiftly as it had 
come, leaving behind it a reminder of our 
peril, I felt suddenly sick at heart, and 
almost cried out to the people to have done 
with their silly shouting. 


At last we got away. The plea of fatigue 
met all visitors who made their way to the 
door and sought to offer their congratula¬ 
tions; it could not disperse the crowd that 
hung persistently and contentedly about, 
ringing us in the palace with a living fenc4. 
We still heard their jests and cheers when 
we were alone in the small saloon that opens 
on the gardens. My wife and I had come 
here at Rudolf's request; Bernenstein had 
assumed the duty of guarding the door. 
Evening was now falling fast, and it grew 
dark. The garden was quiet; the distant 
noise of the crowd threw its stillness into 
greater relief. Rudolf told us there the 
story of his struggle with Rupert of Hent- 
zau in the attic of the old house, dwelling 
on it as lightly as he could. The queen 
stood by his chair —she would not let him 
rise; when he finished by telling how he had 
burnt her letter, she stooped suddenly and 
kissed him on the brow. Then she looked 
straight across at Helga, almost defiantly; 
but Helga ran to her and caught her in her 
arms, 

Rudolf Rassendyll sat with his head rest¬ 
ing on his hand. He looked up once at the 
two women; then he caught my eye, and 
beckoned me to come to him. 1 approached 
him, but for several moments he did not 
speak. Again he motioned to me, and, 
resting my hand on the arm of his chair, I 
bent my head close down to his. He 
glanced again at the queen, seeming afraid 
that she would hear what he wished to say, 

44 Fritz,” he whispered at last, “ as soon 
as it's fairly dark I must get away. Ber¬ 
nenstein will come with me. You must stay 
here,” 

“ Where can you go ? ” 

“To the lodge. I must meet Sapt and 
arrange matters with him.” 

I did not understand w'hat plan he had in 
his head, or what scheme he could contrive. 
But at the moment my mind was not di¬ 
rected to such matters; it was set on the 
sight before my eyes. 

“And the queen?” I whispered in an¬ 
swer to him. 

Low as my voice was, she beard it. She 
turned to us with a sudden, startled move¬ 
ment, still holding Helga's hand. Her eyes 
searched our faces, and she knew in an in¬ 
stant of what w r e had been speaking. A 
little longer still she stood, garing at us. 
Then she suddenly sprang forward and threw 
herself on her knees before Rudolf, her 
hands uplifted and resting on his shoulders. 
She forgot our presence, and everything m 
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the world, save her great dread of losing him 
again, 

** Not again, Rudolf, my darling! Not 
again! Rudolf, I can't bear it again. 1 ' 

Then she dropped her head on his knees 
ifhd sobbed. 

He raised his hand and gently stroked the 
gleaming hair. But he did not look at her. 
He gazed out at the garden, which grew dark 
and dreary in the gathering gloom, His 
lips were tight set and his face pale and 
drawn, 

1 watched him for a moment, then I drew 
my wife away, and we sat down at a table 
some way off. From outside still came the 
cheers and tumult of the joyful, excited 
crowd. Within there was no sound but the 
queen 1 s stifled sobbing, Rudolf caressed 
her shining hair and gazed into the night 
with sad, set eyes* 

She raised her bead and looked into his 
face, 

“ You'll break my heart,” she said. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

PDIl OUR LOVE AND HER HONOR, 

Rupert of Hentzau wras dead 1 That w-as 
the thought which, among all our perplexi¬ 
ties, came back to me, carrying with it a 
’wonderful relief. To those who have not 
learnt in fighting against him the height of 
his audacity and the reach of his designs, it 
may well seem incredible that his death 
should breed comfort at a moment when the 
future was still so dark and uncertain. Yet 
to me it was so great a thing that I could 
hardly bring myself to the conviction that 
we had done with him. True, he was dead; 
but could he not strike a blow at us even 
from beyond the gulf ? 

Such were the half-superstitious thoughts 
that forced their way into my mind as I 
stood looking out on the crowd which obsti¬ 
nately encircled the front of the palace. I 
waa alone; Rudolf was with the queen, my 
wife was resting, Beraenstein had sat down 
to a meal for w hich I could find no appetite. 
By an effort I freed myself from my fan¬ 
cies and tried to concentrate niy brain on 
the facts of our position. We were ringed 
round with difficulties. To solve them was 
beyond my power; but I knew' where my 
wish and longing lay, I had no desire to 
find means by which Rudolf Ra&sendyll should 
escape unknown from Strelsau; the king, 
although dead, be again in death the king. 


and the queen be left desolate on her mourn¬ 
ful and solitary throne. It might be that 
a brain more astute than mine could bring 
all this to pass. My imagination would have 
none of it, but dwelt lovingly on the reign 
of him who was now king in Strelsau, declar¬ 
ing that to give the kingdom such a ruler 
would be a splendid fraud, and prove a 
stroke so bold as to defy detection. Against 
it stood only the suspicions of Mother Holf 
—fear or money would close her lips—and 
the knowledge of Bauer; Bauer's mouth also 
could he shut, ay, and should be before we 
were many days older. My reverie led mo 
far; I saw the future years unroll before me 
in the fair record of a great king's sover¬ 
eignty, It seemed to me that by the vio¬ 
lence and bloodshed we had passed through, 
fate, for once penitent, was but righting the 
mistake made when Rudolf was not born a 
king. 

For a long while I stood thus, musing and 
dreaming; I was roused by the sound of the 
door opening and closing; turning, I saw 
the queen. She was alone, and came towards 
me with timid steps. She looked out for a 
moment on the square and the people, but 
drew hack suddenly in apparent fear lest 
they should see her. Then she sat down 
and turned her face towards mine. I read 
in her eyes something of the conflict of 
emotions which possessed her; she seemed 
at once to deprecate my disapproval and to 
ask my sympathy; she prayed me to be gen¬ 
tle to her fault and kind to her happiness; 
self-reproach shadowed her joy, but the 
golden gleam of it strayed through, I 
looked eagerly at her; this would not have 
been her bearing had she come from a last 
farewell; for the radiance was there, how¬ 
ever much dimmed by sorrow and by fear¬ 
fulness. 

" Fritz,” she began softly, “ 1 am wicked 
—so wicked. Won't God punish me for my 
gladness ? ” 

I fear I paid little heed to her trouble, 
though I can understand it well enough now. 

“Gladness?” I cried in a low voice. 
" Then you've persuaded him ? ” 

She smiled at me for an instant, 

“I mean, you've agreed-?” I stam¬ 

mered. 

Her eyes again sought mine, and she said 
in a whisper: 

** Some day, not now. Oh, not now. 
Now would be too much. But some day, 
Fritz, if God will not deal too hardly with 
me, 1—I shall be his, Fritz,” 

1 was intent on my vision, not on hers. 
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I wanted him king; she did not care what 
he was, so that he was hers, so that he 
should not leave her, 

“ He'll take the throne/' I cried trium¬ 
phantly, 

“ No, no, no. Not the throne. He's 
going away.” 

' 4 Going away! ” I could not keep the dis¬ 
may out of my voice, 

14 Yes, now. But not—not for ever. It 
will be long—oh, so long—but I can hear 

it, if 1 know* that at last-” She stopped, 

still looking up at mo with eyes that im¬ 
plored pardon and sympathy. 

“I don't understand/' said I, bluntly, 
and, I fear, gruffly, also* 

“You were right,” she said: “I did 
persuade him. He wanted to go away again 
as he went before/ Ought I to have let 
him? Yes, yes! But I couldn't* Fritz, 
hadn't I done enough ? You don't know 
what I’ve endured. And I must endure 
more still. For he will go now T , and the 
time will be very long. But, at last, we 
shall be together. There is pity in God; we 
shall be together at last,” 

" If he goes now, how can he come 
back?” 

“ He will not come hack; I shall go to 
him. I shall give up the throne and go to 
him, some day, when I can be spared from 
here, when I've done my—my work.” 

I was aghast at this shattering of my 
vision, yet 1 could not be hard to her. I 
said nothing, but took her hand and pressed 
it. 

“You wanted him to he king?” she 
whispered. 

“ With all my heart, madam/' said I. 

“ He wouldn't, Fritz. No, and I shouldn't 
dare to do that, either.” 

1 fell hack on the practical difficulties. 

“ But how can he go ?” I asked, 

“ I don't know. But he knows; he has a 
plan.” 

We fell again into silence; her eyes grew 
more calm, and seemed to look forward in 
patient hope to the time when her happi¬ 
ness should come to her. I felt like a man 
suddenly robbed of the exaltation of wine 
and sunk to dull apathy, 

“I don't see bow he can go,” I said 
sullenly. 

She did not answer me. A moment later 
the door again opened. Rudolf came in, 
followed by Bemenstem. Both wore riding- 
boots and cloaks. I saw on Bernenstein's 
face just such a look of disappointment as 
1 knew must be on mine. Rudolf seemed 


calm and even happy. He walked straight 
up to the queen. 

“ The horses will be ready in a few min¬ 
utes/' he said gently. Then, turning to 
me, he asked, ** You know what we're going 
to do, Fritz?” 

“ Not I, sire,” I answered, sulkily. 

“Not I, sire!” he repeated, in a half* 
merry, half-sad mockery. Then he came 
between Semenstein and me and passed his 
arms through ours. “You two villains!” 
he said. “You two unscrupulous villains! 
Here you are, as rough as bears, because I 
won't be a thief! W'hy have I killed young 
Rupert and left you rogues alive ? ” 

I felt the friendly pressure of his hand 
on my arm. I could not answer him. With 
every word from his lips and every moment 
of his presence my sorrow grew keener that 
he would not stay. Bernenstein looked 
across at me and shrugged his shoulders de¬ 
spairingly, Rudolf gave a little laugh. 

“ You won't forgive me for not being as 
great a rogue, won't you ? ” he asked. 

Well, I found nothing to say, but I took 
my arm out of his and clasped his hand. 
He gripped mine hard. 

“That's old Fritz!” he said; and he 
caught hold of Bernenstein's hand, which 
the lieutenant yielded with some reluctance. 
“ Now, for the plan,” said he. ** Bemen- 
stein and I set out at once for the lodge— 
yes, publicly, as publicly as we can. ! shall 
ride right through the people there, showing 
myself to as many as will look at me, and let¬ 
ting it be known to everybody where I'm go¬ 
ing* We shall get there quite early to-mor¬ 
row, before it's light. There we shall find 
what you know. We shall find Sapt, too, and 
he’ll put the finishing touches to our plan for 
us. Hullo, what's that ? ” 

There was a sudden fresh shouting from 
the large crowd that still lingered outside 
the palace, I ran to the window, and saw 
a commotion in the midst of them. I flung 
the sash up. Then I heard a well-known, 
loud, strident voice: 

“ Make way, you rascals, make way,” 

I turned round again, full of excitement. 

“It's Sapt himself!” 1 said. “He's 
riding like mad through the crowd, and your 
servant's just behind him.” 

“ My God, what's happened ? Why have 
they left the lodge ? ” cried Bernenstein. 

The queen looked up in startled alarm, 
and, rising to her feet, came and passed her 
arm through Rudolf's. Thus we all stood, 
listening to the people good-naturedly cheer* 
ing Sapt, whom they had recognized, and 
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bantering James, whom they took for a ser¬ 
vant of the constable 1 a. 

The minutes seemed very long as we 
waited in utter perplexity, almost in conster¬ 
nation. The same thought was in the mind 
of all of us, silently imparted by one to 
another in the glances we exchanged. What 
could have brought them from their guard 
of the great secret, save its discovery ? 
They would never have left their post while 
the fulfilment of their trust was possible. 
By some mishap, some unforeseen chance, 
the king’s body must have been discovered. 
Then the king's death w as known, and the 
news of it might any moment astonish and 
bewilder the city. 

At last the door was flung open, and a 
servant announced the Constable of Zenda* 
Sapt was covered with dust and mud, and 
James, who entered close on his heels, was 
in no better plight, Evidently they had 
ridden hard and furiously; indeed they w'ere 
still panting, Sapt, with a most perfunc¬ 
tory bow to the queen, came straight to 
where Rudolf stood, 

“ la he dead ? ” he asked, without preface, 
“Yes, Rupert is dead,’ 1 answered Mr* 
Raasendyll: “ I killed him.” 

“ And the letter ? ”, 

“ I burnt it.” 

“ And Rischenheim ?” 

The queen struck in* 

“ The Count of Luzau-Rischenheim will 
say and do nothing against me,” she said* 
ftapfc lifted his brows a little* 

“ Well, and Bauer ? ” he asked* 

“ Hauer's at large,” I answered. 

** Hum I Well, it's only Bauer,” said the 
constable, seeming tolerably well pleased. 
Then his eyes fell on Rudolf and Bernen- 
stein* He stretched out his hand and 
pointed to their riding-boots. “ Whither 
away so late at night ? ” he asked* 

“ First together to the lodge, to find you, 
then 1 alone to the frontier,” said Mr, Bas¬ 
se ndylL 

” One thing at a time. The frontier will 
wait* What does your Majesty want with 
me at the lodge ? ” 

** 1 want so to contrive that I shall be no 
longer your Majesty.” said Rudolf. 

Sapt flung himself in a chair and took off 
Ids gloves. 

** Come, tell me what has happened to¬ 
day in Strelsau," he said. 

We gave a short and hurried account. 
He listened with few signs of approval or 
disapproval, but I thought I saw' a gleam in 
iiis eyes when 1 described how all the city 


had hailed Rudolf as its king and the queen 
received him as her husband before the eyes 
of all* Again the hope and vision, shat¬ 
tered by Rudolf's calm resolution, inspired 
me* Sapt said little, but he had the air of 
a man with some news in reserve* He 
seemed to be comparing what we told him 
with something already known to him but 
unknown to us. The little servant stood all 
the while in respectful stillness by the door; 
but I could see by a glance at his alert face 
that he followed the whole scene with keen 
attention* 

At the end of the story, Rudolf turned to 
Sapt* 

“And your secret—is it safe?” he 
asked* 

“ Ay, it's safe enough!” 

“ Nobody has seen what you had to hide ? ” 

“No; and nobody knows that the king is 
dead.” answered Sapt, 

“ Then what brings you here ? ” 

“ Why, the same thing that was about to 
bring you to the lodge: the need of a meet¬ 
ing between yourself and me, sire.” 

“ But the lodge—is it left unguarded ? ” 

** The lodge is safe enough,” said Colonel 

Sapt. 

Unquestionably there was a secret, a new 
secret, hidden behind the curt words and 
brusque manner* l could restrain myself 
no longer, and sprang forward, saying: 
“ What is it ? Tell us, Constable! ” 

He looked at me, then glanced at Mr. 
Basse ndy 11. 

11 l should like to hear your plan first,” 
he said to Rudolf. “ How do you mean to 
account for your presence alive in the city 
to-day, when the king has lain dead in the 
shooting-box since last night ? ” 

We drew closer together as Rudolf began 
his answer. Sapt alone lay back in his 
chair. The queen also had resumed her 
seat; she seemed to pay little heed to what 
we said, I think that she was still engrossed 
with the struggle and tumult in her own’ 
soul. The sin of which she accused herself, 
and the joy to which her whole being sprang 
in a greeting which would not be abashed, 
were at strife between themselves, but 
joined hands to exclude from her mind any 
other thought. 

“ In an hour I must be gone from here,” 
began Rudolf* 

“If you wish that, it's .easy,” observed 
Colonel Sapt. 

“ Come, Sapt, be reasonable,” smiled Mr. 
Rassendyll. 11 Burly to-morrow, we—vou 
and I - 
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“ Ob, l also ? ” asked the colonel. 

“ Yea; you, Bernenstein, and 1 will be at 
the lodge.” 

“That’s not impossible, though I have 
had nearly enough riding/' 

Rudolf fixed his eyes firmly on Sapt’s. 

“ You see/ 1 he said, ” the king reaches 
his hunting-lodge early m the morning/' 

" { follow you, sire.” 

14 And what happens there, Sapt ? Does 
k shoot himself accidentally ? ,T 
11 Well, that happens sometimes.” 

“ Or does an assassin kill him ? ” 

“ Eh, but you’ve made the best assassin 
unavailable/ * 

Even at this moment I could not help smiR 
mg at the old fellow’s surly wit and Rudolf’s 
amused tolerance of it. 

11 Or does his faithful attendant, Herbert, 
shoot him ? ” 

“ What* make poor Herbert a murderer ?” 
“Oh, no! By accident—and then, in re¬ 
morse, kill himself/ 7 

“ That’s very pretty. But doctors have 
awkward news as to when a man can have 
shot himself/’ 

“ My good Constable, doctors have palms 
as well as ideas, If you fill the one you 
supply the other/’ 

“I think,” said Bapt, ** that both the 
plans are good. Suppose we choose the 
latter, what then ? ” 

“ Why, then, by to-morrow at midday the 
news flashes through Ruritania—yes, and 
through Europe—that the king, miraculously 

preserved to-day-” 

Jl Praise be to God! ” interjected Colonel 
Sa.pt; and young Iiernenstein laughed. 

“ Has met a tragic end/’ 

** It will occasion great grief/’ said Sapt* 
“ Meanwhile, I am safe over the frontier/’ 
“ Oh, you are quite safe ? ” 

“ Absolutely, And in the afternoon of 
to-morrow, you and Bernenstein will set out 
for Strelsau, bringing with you the body of 
the king.” And Kudolf, after a pause, 
whispered,“You must shave his face. And if 
the doctors w ant to talk about how long he's 
been dead, why, they have, as I say, palms.” 

Sapt sat silent for a while, apparently 
considering the scheme* It was risky enough 
in all conscience, but success had made Ru¬ 
dolf bold, and he had learnt how slow' suspi¬ 
cion is if a deception be hold enough* It 
is only likely frauds that are detected. 

“Well, w'hat do you say?” asked Mr. 
KumdylL I observed that he said nothing 
to Sapt of what the queen and he had deter- 
mined to do afterwards. 


Sapt wrinkled his forehead. I saw' him 
glance at James, and the slightest, briefest 
smile showed on James's face. 

“It’s dangerous, of course,” pursued 
Rudolf. ** But I believe that when they see 
the king's body—-y” 

“ That's the point,” interrupted Sapt, 
” They can't see the king’s body.” 

Rudolf looked at him with some surprise. 
Then speaking in a low voice, lest the queen 
should hear and be distressed, he went on: 
“ You must prepare it, you know. Bring it 
here in a shell; only a few officials need 
see the face/’ 

Sapt rose to his feet and stood facing Mr. 
Rassendyll. 

“The plan’s a pretty one, but it breaks 
down at one point,” said he in a strange 
voice, even harsher than his was wont to 
be. I was on fire with excitement, for I 
would have staked my life now* that he had 
some strange tidings for us. ” There is no 
body,” said he. 

Even Mr. Rassendyll’s composure gave 
way. He sprang ft 1 rward, catching Sapt by 
the arm. 

“ No body ? What do you mean ?” he 
exclaimed, 

Sapt cast another glance at James, and 
then began in an even, mechanical voice, as 
though he were reading a lesson he had 
learnt, or playing a part that habit made 
familiar: 

“ That poor fellow Herbert carelessly 
left a candle burning where the oil and the 
wood were kept,” he said. “This after¬ 
noon, about six, James and I lay down for 
a nap after our meal. At about seven James 
came to my side and roused me. My room 
was full of smoke. The lodge was ablaze* 
I darted out of bed: the fire had made too 
much headway; we could not hope to quench 
it; we had but one thought'-He sud¬ 

denly paused, and looked at James. 

“ But one thought, to save our compan¬ 
ion,” said James gravely. 

“ But one thought, to save our compan¬ 
ion. We rushed to the door of the room 
where he was. I opened the door and tried 
to enter. It was certain death. James 
tried, but fell hack. Again I rushed in. 
James pulled me back: it was but another 
death. We hud to save ourselves* We 
gained the open air* The lodge w as a sheet 
of flame. We could do nothing hut stand 
watching, till the swiftly burning wood 
blackened to ashes and the flames died 
down. As we watched we knew that all in 
the cottage must be dead. What could we 
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do ? At last James started off in the hope 
of getting help. He found a party of char¬ 
coal-burners, and they came with him. The 
flames were burnt down now ; and we and 
they approached the charred ruins* Every¬ 
thing was in ashes* But”—-he lowered his 
voice—we found what seemed to he the 
body of Boris the hound; in another room 
was a charred corpse, whose hunting horn, 


melted to a molten mass, told us that it had 
been Herbert the forester. And there wa$ 
another corpse, almost shapeless, utterly 
unrecognisable. We saw it; the charcoal- 
burners saw it. Then more peasants came 
round, drawn by the sight of the flames. 
None could tell who it was; only I and James 
knew* And we mounted our horses and 
have ridden here to tell the king.” 


(7b be cwvitidai next nlontk.) 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE HUNDRED THOUSAND. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE ARMY OP THE UNION. 

By Iha Seymour, 

Author of Tine Song of the Rappahannock," " Thu Moving of a Regiment," etc. 


HE site of the old home camp, 
the first mustering ground 
of many regiments, is now* 
covered with pretty subur¬ 
ban homes, about which, I 
sometimes think, the ghosts 
of war times must play at 
midnight. 

For us young fellow's it 
was a rude beginning of real 
life when we found ourselves inside the great 
board fence and line of sentries which 
enclosed the rows of rough, wooden bar¬ 
racks. The members of our own company 
were indeed mostly neighbors, their faces 
were familiar, W T e had grown up together; 
yet never before had we been thrown into 
such intimate association* It is one thing 
to meet a man every day on the street or 
even at work; it is quite another to be com¬ 
pelled to bunk with him and take your 
breakfast out of the same camp kettle* For 
the youth who had been kept in a glass case 
at home this experience was trying and 
often disastrous, but for the most of us it 
was wholesome. We learned our own hith¬ 
erto unsuspected faults, we discovered the 
good qualities of even our most faulty com¬ 
rades, we saw human nature at close range* 
Even the officers could not escape the in¬ 
fluence of this enforced commingling* They 
had indeed separate quarters and their own 
mess; they stood also on a vantage ground 
of almost despotic authority, for from the 
moment we were mustered into service we 
were subject to the same military law which 
governed the regular army* But drawn 


as oar officers were from the same mass, 
knowing their men for old neighbors, often 
for intimate friends, frequently for those 
who had been at least their social equals, 
they could not hold themselves far aloof, and 
few of them cared to do so. They could 
form no separate caste, and this, perhaps, 
had its disadvantages; but for these there 
were certainly large compensations. It be¬ 
came necessary for an officer to prove his 
right to rank by qualities of leadership. 
The best officers were those who, without 
sacrifice of dignity, kept a lively sense of 
comradeship with their men. 

The work of drill began before we received 
either arms or uniforms, and from the very 
first we managed to go through that essen¬ 
tial of camp life, the evening dress parade. 
Then the grounds would be filled with specta¬ 
tors, mostly home friends: fathers, mothers, 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts, bringing 
with them dainties to supplement what 
seemed to them the hard fare of camp. We 
lived well, and were not a little spoiled in 
those dap; and when we departed for the 
front, the mistaken kindness of those who 
loved us loaded us down with all sorts of 
knick-knacks for comfort and convenience. 
Though loth to part with these, our first 
marching dap made us more loth to carry 
them* When a man's back becomes his only 
storehouse, he soon finds that riches do not 
Consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses. Patent writing-cases, extra 
socks and mittens, ** ponchos ’ 1 for the shoul¬ 
ders, 4 * havelocks ” for the head, etc,, etc,, 
began to strew the road, and in a short time 
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we were reduced to an absolutely socialistic 
quality in this world 1 a goods. Whatever dif- 
ereuces remained were those purely personal 
ones which can be discovered only by experi¬ 
ence of each other's ways and characters, 

Ln a regiment of a thousand men any exten¬ 
sive acquaintance outside one’s own company 
comes slowly; yet many things served to 
bring us into fellowship. There was little 
clannishness, every man m blue was a com¬ 
rade; yet, after all, each company was a 
family by itself, and in the company little 
coteries collected like the eddies in a river 
pocL 

On the march two men usually tented to¬ 
gether. In camp, when logs or brush were 
available, four could use their tent pieces to 
better advantage than two or three, and the 
camp was thus made more compact. 

Men came together as tent mates by a 
process of natural or social selection. They 
had been schoolmates or work-fellows in the 
same shop; perhaps they were related as 
brothers or cousins; or they had been near 
neighbors and old friends. So it was at 
first; but new experiences in toil and peril 
were often solvents out of which new asso¬ 
ciations crystallized. Kindred spirits found 
each other; more and more the company 
became a greater family within which lesser 
and more intimate families grew up. Some¬ 
times there were disagreements which 
broke up first arrangements; but commonly 
a quiet, almost unnoticed attraction of affin¬ 
ity drew the final groups together in bonds 
seldom broken save by death or disabling 
wounds or sickness, A few of these soldierly 
friendships bind old men even to-day; many 
more are cherished by lonely survivors as 
memories too sacred for common talk. 

When for months yon and your comrade 
have slept at night under one blanket and 
shared each other’s daily bread, even though it 
^ere but bard-tack; when you have learned 
to depend on him and he upon you for help in 
trouble or comfort in sickness; when to- 
gather you have entered the hell of deadly 
battle—after which the first question would 
be; “Is Joe safe?” “Where is Sam?” 
*' la little Gua alive? when together you 
have suffered hunger, thirst, heart-breaking 
weariness; above all, when, huddled together 
in storm or cold, you have had to endure 
long days of dreary, monotonous, comfort¬ 
less idleness, then you know what it means 
to live a common life with a fellow man; 
and if he and you meet the test, then you 
know what friendship moans* 

In the routine of camp life the music of 


drum and fife vras conspicuously audible. 
We were wakened at daybreak by the shrill 
tune of the reveille; the last sound at night 
was that of the drum perambulating the 
camp with “taps,” commanding “lights 
out” and sleep; while all day long frequent 
summons to varied duties came by “ call ” 
of drum and fife. There was “ sick call,” 
which brought all the indisposed who were 
able to walk into forlorn squads to be con¬ 
ducted by the orderly sergeants to the sur¬ 
geon’s tent for treatment. Its absurdly 
merry notes seemed to say: 

" Come to the Doctor's 
And gtt your castor oil” 

Then “ guard call,” inevitable as the day, 
but always unwelcome. Drill call or “ as¬ 
sembly” meant simply our daily work. 
At dress parade, which dosed the day's 
active duties, the band discoursed its most 
martial strains, and after supper we heard 
it once more in the pleasant tones of 
“retreat,” the music of which comes most 
impressively into recollection* F^m one 
camp after another the measured minor 
strains would sound forth; from near and 
far, from camps away beyond our sight, it 
would melt into distance, and then beyond 
the westward woods the ■artillery bugles 
would take it Up until it died away with their 
mellow notes. It was the voice of the com¬ 
radeship of a mighty, invisible host. 

One can readily understand how persist 
ently, how intimately this music of drum 
and fife wove itself into our lives. Some of 
those queer, old-fashioned, half melancholy, 
half merry tunes sing themselves in my 
memory even now. 

What of the band on the day of battle? 
Was not martial music the soldier’s inspira¬ 
tion? Did we not charge to its thrilling 
strains? We did nothing of the kind. There 
was other work for the musicians. On the 
approach of battle they w T ere always sent to 
the rear for duty as stretcher-bearers and 
helpers in the field hospital. One pretty sure 
sign that bloody work was before us was the 
disappearance of the band; and the grim¬ 
mest, most sickening, yet most merciful 
work of war was theirs at such times. 

In active campaigning, our camps were apt 
to be basty t though never disorderly, biv¬ 
ouacs, and even if a few days’ halt were 
made and the camp duly formed, rest 
for weary and foot-sore men took pre¬ 
cedence of drill and, in fact, of everything 
not absolutely necessary. But one thing 
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wiis inevitable as day and night. This was 
roll-call. In storm or sunshine, in camp or 
on the march, before and after battle, the 
first thing in the morning and the last at 
night* we had to answer to our names. The 
first sergeant calls the roll He knows the 
list by heart* and calls it off without book, in 
the dark, if need be. 

At first irritatingly suggestive of that 
more than schoolboy tutelage which is one 
penalty of a soldier's life, the morning and 
evening roll-call by its insistent monotony 
gradually grew' into an accepted item of ex¬ 
istence, like salt pork and hard-tack. But 
when exposure* toil, and battle began to thin 
the ranks* roll-call gained a new meaning; 
it became a none too oft repeated personal 
history of our lives* a daily bulletin of pass¬ 
ing events, and a reminder of those al¬ 
ready past, it told of the sick and disabled, 
of those fallen out by the way* prisoners per¬ 
haps in the hands of the enemy* here and 
there of one promoted* here and there of one 
dead. There were days when those of ua 
who could answer to our names did so with a 
feeling of solemn thankfulness* and other 
days when the omission* or perhaps the in¬ 
advertent calling* of a name sent a rush of 
sad remembrance through the ranks. 

Imagine, if you can* the roll-call at night 
after a day of battle l— the mustering of the 
thinned company in the darkness; the sus¬ 
pense as the familiar names are spoken—it 
may be by an unfamiliar voice* for m battle 
death seemed to seek and find the sergeants; 
the frequent pauses for inquiry; perhaps the 
answer of a comrade for one who has fallen* 
perhaps a mournful silence. Oh* those silent 
names! For days, yes* for weeks and 
months, every now and then you seem to 
hear them at evening roll-call* and some¬ 
where* close beside you it may be* an unseen 
presence seems to whisper: ** Here!” 

I think all who passed through it remem¬ 
ber the winter of the Fredericksburg cam¬ 
paign with a shudder. Preceding the battle 
came freezing nights with thawing days, rain- 
soaked or snow-bound camps; days when 
our little tents were first buried in the snow, 
then frozen so stiff that when marching 
orders came we could scarcely strike or 
fold them; then short but horrible marches 
through slush and mud with our doubly heavy 
half-frozen loads; scanty rations withal* be¬ 
cause of delayed supply trains: a month of 
exposure* discomfort* and misery. 

The like of this is, however, what soldiers 
must expect* and if victory had come at the 
end* we could have borne far worse hardship 


cheerfully. But the climax was the slaugh¬ 
ter at Fredericksburg. The sting of that 
defeat was felt, not as a dishonor, but as un¬ 
deserved disaster. We knew that courage 
and devotion such as any people might be 
proud of had been uselessly sacrificed. Yet 
the gloom of those winter days after the 
battle was not that of despair; it was the 
bitter prospect of indefinitely prolonged 
struggle* an outlook dark indeed to men 
who were soldiers not for glory but only for 
home and country. 

The depression of that time was doubtless 
responsible for at least as large a loss of life 
as the battle beside the river* Hardship and 
exposure had bred sickness* and the mood of 
the hour offered feeble resistance to death. 
For months the little funeral processions 
were mournfully frequent; from our own 
brigade alone there were often two or three 
in a day* 

There are no funerals on the march; there 
are none after battle. On the march* if a 
man falls out of the ranks stricken with 
mortal sickness or exhaustion, he is left to 
be picked up by the ambulance, perhaps to 
die alone by the way* The column cannot 
halt. After battle, there are but ghoulish 
burials. But in settled camp the decencies of 
death are rudely observed. 

The first funeral in our company was that 
of one of our sergeants* a young man whom 
we all loved. He died shortly after Christ¬ 
mas time. A box of good things from home 
had lately arrived; out of the boards of that 
box we managed to make a coffin for our dear 
comrade, ami the whole company marched to 
his grave. But the most of our dead were 
buried without coffin* and funerals became 
too common for any but scantiest ceremony. 
A drum and fife playing the Dead March* a 
firing squad of three to give a parting volley 
over the grave, then the chaplain, then the 
body of the dead soldier, wrapped in his 
blanket and carried on a stretcher by two 
men, followed perhaps by half a dozen inti¬ 
mate friends, and that was all* 

In the brigade graveyard at the top of 
the hill, which grew so dismally in popula¬ 
tion during the winter, there were no head¬ 
stones -only little pine Iroards* torn from 
empty cracker boxes, with the name of the 
departed written thereon in lead pencil or 
cut in with a jackknife, 1 remember sev¬ 
eral head-boards hewn from cedar, the most 
lasting of woods, made with great care and 
pains* with deep-cut inscriptions. These, 
you may be sure, were stronger proof of 
true affection than many of the costly monu- 
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meats which challenge the beholder's eye in 
our great cemeteries, 

It is a pathetic fact that all through the 
war many men who might have recovered 
from the fevers and other ailments common 
to a soldier’s life died because homesickness 
had quenched their power of resistance to 
disease, indeed there were not a few deaths 
from homesickness pure and simple. It is 
not a disease recognized in official reports, 
but ask any army surgeon and he will prob¬ 
ably tell yon some surprisingly sad tales. 

Fatal cases were, however, exceptional, 
though the ordinary malady was common 
enough. Sometimes its manifestations were 
aerio-eomic, as for instance in my own case. 

In the midst of our worst other discom¬ 
forts, we were for a time compelled to sub¬ 
sist upon ancient hard-tack, which was often 
in such condition that, “ if you called, it 
would come to you; ” and one day I strolled 
off alone into the woods beyond the camp, 
and, sitting on a log, gave myself to medita¬ 
tion. I thought of my privations, not bit¬ 
terly, but with a deliberate and curiously 
analytical wonder, I said to myself : M How 
much more a man can stand than he would 
have believed possible! ’ F Then my thoughts 
wandered to my far-away home, with its 
simple luxuries and comforts, and that which 
came most vividly to mind was the fact that 
once—it seemed ages ago—I had really had 
good, wholesome soft bread to eat everyday, 
and three times a day at that! I then began 
to ask myself: lt Would I ever again have 
aoft bread every day?” ** Was it possible 
that such happiness could be mine?” And 
I said to myself dolefully; Nol It is not 
likely. You are a soldier; you can hence¬ 
forth have only soldier's fare; you will prob¬ 
ably fill a soldier's grave. You will never 
taste soft bread again! ” 

Now this may seem absurd in the telling, 
yet God knows it was horribly real at the 
time. 

But this was only a passing mood with the 
mass of us. We were a host of young men; 
life was too strong and elastic for even the 
depression which followed Fredericksburg 
to hold us down. We found ways to amuse 
ourselves. 

One of the frequent but evanescent snow¬ 
storms of that semi-southern land had fallen, 
&nd snow-balling became a common sport. 
Finally an organized contest was proposed 
between our regiment and two others of the 
brigade* We were so much stronger in 
numbers than the older regiments that this 
apparently one-sided arrangement only equal¬ 


ized forces, and as an offset we were given 
the doubtful advantage of the defensive. 
Both sides were drawn up in rigid military 
array, with officers in their places of com¬ 
mand. As for ourselves, we made piles of 
snow-balls and awaited the onset. It came 
like a whirlwind; those veterans had not been 
through a dozen real battles for nothing, and 
as their line approached and the missiles be¬ 
gan to fly, it was like a hailstorm. The snow¬ 
balls were wet and hard, often icy; both 
sides were in hot earnest, and like the ancient 
Romans we aimed at the faces of our foes, 
I hardly know how it all looked, for I w r as 
in the thick of it and almost blinded, but I 
know how it felt. If the snow-balls had 
been bullets, I should have been riddled from 
head to foot. 

We stood our ground manfully for a little 
while; but the too subtle strategy of our 
commander had divided our force, wc were 
outnumbered at the critical point, and the 
superior discipline of our opponents pre¬ 
vailed, We had to confess ourselves 
beaten; and from the way our veteran 
friends crow'ed over us, I almost think they 
were tempted to inscribe that snow-ball vic¬ 
tory on their battle flags. 

An even better antidote for the blues was 
the work which became necessary as the 
army went into winter quarters. * There is 
no pleasanter occupation than home build¬ 
ing, be it ever so rude, and we took much 
pains and found great enjoyment in the 
making and furnishing of our little houses. 
Some regiments whose location was near 
suitable timber built good-sized log huts; 
we were compelled to be more modest. The 
dwelling which my own group of four tent 
mates erected and occupied may serve as a 
fair example. Four pieces of shelter tent 
buttoned together made the roof, which cov¬ 
ered a log structure twelve feet long and 
five or six feet wide. The log walls were 
about three feet high; but as the ground 
sloped away from the company street, we 
dug out the rear half of our hut, and there we 
had a little room in which we could stand 
erect. This served for our kitchen. The 
more elevated part was occupied by a broad 
bed of poles covered with dried grass and 
our blankets. This made a springy couch 
on which the four of us could sleep com¬ 
fortably side by side; and the edge of the 
bed was just high enough to make a con¬ 
venient seat with our feet resting on the 
kitchen floor. About the sides of the house 
were shelves and pegs for our belongings. 

In the kitchen end, beside the door, we 
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built a fireplace and chimney. Now a 
wooden fireplace and chimney may seem 
ludicrously impractical, but that is what we 
and thousands of others actually built from 
green-pine sticks. But we fireproofed it 
with a coating of clay on the inside, and it 
answered its purpose perfectly. It “ drew” 
finely, and gave us no end of solid comfort. 
Some of the chimneys did not work so well, 
and then the draught was increased by the 
precarious expedient of an empty, headless 
barrel placed on top. This generally served 
for a short time; but the barrel was pretty 
sure to take fire, and then there would be a 
grand excitement and much merriment over 
the frantic effort to extinguish the blaze. 

Not the chimneys alone played tricks on 
the householders. Mischievous comrades 
have been known to drop a handful of car¬ 
tridges down a chimney from the outside, 
with the result of a smothered explosion and 
a great scattering of ashes and embers over 
everything and everybody within. 

The spirit of fun also found outlet in the 
adornment of the gables of our dwellings 
with various legends suggestive of the per¬ 
sonal peculiarities of the inmates. For 
instance, of two queerly assorted tent mates, 
one had been a church sexton and a con¬ 
spicuous functionary at village funerals; 
the other had worked in a silverware fac¬ 
tory. Over their door some wag tacked a 
sign with the inscription: 

Dowd and Griffith, 

Jewelers and Undertakers. 

As few of us were content with the whole¬ 
sale work of the company cooks, we did 
most of our cooking ourselves, by our kitchen 
fires, and those of us who survived the war 
learned enough to make us useful to the 
women who were wise enough to choose us as 
husbands, though I fear the details of our 
housekeeping would have shocked them. 

Many a pleasant evening wo spent about 
our little fireplace. We talked about home, 
the girls we loved, religion, politics, litera¬ 
ture, camp gossip, everything. Or we read, 
when we had books or papers from home, or 
wrote letters or our journals. 

There was, however, tittle real privacy in 
those huts so close together, with their can¬ 
vas roofs. Any loud talk Could be heard 
from one to the other, and in the evening 
after 4 * retreat" the camp became a very 
babel of men singing, talking, laughing, 
swearing, telling stories; a chorus m one 
tent, a game of cards in another; in three or 


four at once loud discussions of the doings 
in the regiment or of the state of the coun¬ 
try. 

At nine o' clock*' taps 11 sounded, and the 
officer of the day went the rounds to see 
that all lights were out. This was early 
bed-time in the long winter nights, and by 
various ruses we managed to conceal the 
glimmer of candles relighted afteT the offi¬ 
cer had returned to the guard-house. The 
Bible and Shakespeare were responsible for 
some of these evasions of military regula¬ 
tions; quiet little games of cards for tnor* 
of them 

Speaking of cards and Bibles brings up 
the image of the chaplain. 

A friend in a regiment distinguished for 
its high discipline and its severe losses in 
many battles said to me one day: ** A good 
chaplain makes^n good regiment." Then, in 
illustration, he told me the story of their own 
chaplain, a man of fine culture, high social 
position, and great devotion to his calling. 
In his pastoral visits through the camp, if he 
surprised a group engaged m a little game 
of ” bluff,” he would quietly scoop up the 
stakes, put the money in his own pocket, and 
say: ** Boys, this is for the hospital fund,** 
Strange to say, the boys never murmured. 
The cheerful but shamefaced reply was 
always, ** All right, chaplain.” 

I think no one will wonder who hears the 
rest of the story. 

On the eve of battle, this chaplain took 
personal command of the stretcher-bearers, 
and when the combat was raging he would 
lead his little band of helpers into the thick¬ 
est fire to succor the wounded. My friend 
told me: “I have known him to creep out 
between the opposing lines to bring off 
wounded men. The boys all knew that if 
they got into trouble, Chaplain H. would be 
there to help if this was in the power of 
mortal man.” There were other chaplains 
of like spirit. Our own was not only untiring 
in his care for the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals, but always ready for any kindly 
service he could render to the members of 
the regiment or to their families at home. 
But it must be confessed that they were not 
all of this stamp. It was quite possible for 
the chaplain to be the most useless officer 
in a regiment. 

It could not be said of our regiment that 
w + e were like the men of Cromwell's 44 new 
model/' yet we came from communities in 
which Puritanism was traditional, and in 
almost every company there were at least a 
few examples of strong Christian character. 
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built a fireplace and chimney* Now a 
wooden fireplace and chimney may seem 
ludicrously impractical, but that is what we 
and thousands of others actually built from 
green-pine sticks. But we fireproofed it 
with a coating of day on the inside, and it 
answered its purpose perfectly. It it drew ” 
finely, and gave us no end of solid comfort. 
Some of the chimneys did not work so well, 
and then the draught was increased by the 
precarious expedient of an empty, headless 
barrel placed on top. This generally served 
for a short time; but the barrel was pretty 
sure to take fire, and then there would be a 
grand excitement and much merriment over 
the frantic effort to extinguish the blaze. 

Not the chimneys alone played tricks on 
the householders. Mischievous comrades 
have been known to drop a handful of car¬ 
tridges down a chimney from the outside, 
with the result of a smothered explosion and 
a great scattering of ashes and embers over 
everything and everybody within. 

The spirit of fun also found outlet in the 
adornment of the gables of our dwellings 
with various legends suggestive of the per¬ 
sonal peculiarities of the inmates. For 
instance, of two queerly assorted tent mates, 
one had been a church sexton and a con¬ 
spicuous functionary at village funerals; 
the other had worked in a silverware fac¬ 
tory. Over their door some wag tacked a 
sign with the inscription; 

Dowd and Griffith, 

Jewelers and Undertakers. 

As few of us were content with the whole¬ 
sale work of the company cooks, we did 
most of our cooking ourselves, by our kitchen 
fires, and those of us who survived the war 
learned enough to make us useful to the 
women who w ere wise enough to choose us as 
husbands, though 1 fear the details of our 
housekeeping would have shocked them. 

Many a pleasant evening we spent about 
our little fireplace. We talked about home, 
the girls we loved, religion, politics, litera¬ 
ture, camp gossip, everything. Or we read, 
w hen we had books or papers from home, or 
wrote letters or our journals. 

There was, however, little real privacy in 
those huts so close together, with their can¬ 
vas roofs. Any loud talk could be heard 
from one to the other, and in the evening 
after retreat ” the camp became a very 
babel of men singing, talking, laughing, 
swearing, telling stories; a chorus in one 
tent, a game of cards in another; in three or 


four at once loud discussions of the doings 
in the regiment or of the state of the coun¬ 
try. 

At nine o’ clock “ taps ” sounded, and the 
officer of the day went the rounds to flee 
that all lights were out. This was early 
bed-time in the long winter nights, and by 
various ruses we managed to conceal the 
glimmer of candles relighted after the offi¬ 
cer had returned to the guard-house. The 
Bible and Shakespeare were responsible for 
some of these evasions of military regula¬ 
tions; quiet little games of cards for more 
of them. 

Speaking of cards and Bibles brings up 
the image of the chaplain. 

A friend in a regiment distinguished for 
its high discipline and its severe losses in 
many battles said to me one day: A good 
chaplain makes "a good regiment.” Then, in 
illustration, he told me the story of their own 
chaplain, a man of fine culture, high social 
position, and great devotion to his calling. 
In his pastoral visits through the camp, if he 
surprised a group engaged in a little game 
of “ bluff,” he would quietly scoop up the 
stakes, put the money in his own pocket, and 
say i “ Boys, this is for the hospital fund,” 
Strange to say* the boys never murmured. 
The cheerful but shamefaced reply was 
always, “ All right, chaplain.” 

I think no one will wonder who hears the 
rest of the story. 

On the eve of battle, this chaplain took 
personal command of the stretcher-bearers, 
and when the combat was raging he would 
lead his little hand of helpers into the thick¬ 
est fire to succor the wounded. My friend 
told me: ” I have known him to creep out 
between the opposing lines to bring off 
wounded men. The boys all knew that if 
they got into trouble, Chaplain H, would be 
there to help if this wag in the power of 
mortal man.” There were other chaplains 
of like spirit. Our own was not only untiring 
in his care for the sick and wounded in the 
hospitals, but always ready for any kindly 
service he could render to the members of 
the regiment or to their families at home. 
But it must be confessed that they were not 
all of this stamp. It was quite possible for 
the chaplain to be the most useless officer 
in a regiment. 

It could not be said of our regiment that 
we were like the men of Cromwell*fl ** new T 
model,** yet we came from communities in 
which Puritanism was traditional, and in 
almost every company there were at least a 
few examples of strong Christian character. 
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The two sergeants in our own company who 
died in the service, one by sickness amTthe 
other in battle, were men of this sort, and 
one of the captains who fell in battle was a 
man whose Christian life was a benediction 
to the regiment, 

But occasionally one met with what good 
people might consider strange inconsist¬ 
encies, I have heard swearing euphemisti¬ 
cally described as the utterance of “ short 
prayers/* One of our field officers was a 
man whose godly life was known to all, yet 
in intense moments short prayers of startling 
character would escape him. 

On a Sunday, so it was said, a group of 
officers gathered in his tent fell into warm 
discussion of some troublesome regimental 
affair. The colonel paced back and forth 
with his hands behind him, taking no part in 
the conversation, but biting his bristly mus¬ 
tache, as was his wont when annoyed. Sud¬ 
denly he stopped short and, facing them, 
exclaimed: “Well, gentlemen, let's stop 
this damned quibbling and go and worship 
God awhile.” Then picking up his Bible, 
he strode off by himself into the woods, 
leaving his guests to their reflections. 

Religious men were apt to be more intense 
in the army than at home, and those who 
frequented the prayer-meetings in the tents 
or, in pleasant weather, under the trees, 
will never forget their atmosphere of warm 
and solemn earnestness. 

On the night before we stormed Maree's 
Hill, the moon shone through fleecy clouds 
and it was only partly dark. We lay in line 
of battle at rest, the most of us trying to 
sleep. Presently, out toward the front, be¬ 
tween ns and the skirmish line, voices were 
heard. The watchful major anxiously asked: 
** What is that? Who is talking out there in 
front?” One of the men answered, “Ma¬ 
jor, it is only some of the boys having a 
prayer-meeting ; T) and the Major says that 
instantly, in place of his fears and vexation, 
a feeling of deep thankfulness came over 
him as he thought of the prayers ascending 
for us all on the verge of battle. 

There was a young soldier in our com¬ 
pany to whom his mother, when she parted 
from him, gave a little book of daily Scrip¬ 
ture selections. She said to him : “ I have 
another just like this, and we will both read 
the same verses every day/' The soldier 
kept true tryst with his absent mother, and, 
no matter where he was, read Ins text every 
day. As we lay in the sunken road on that 
fateful morning after the moonlight prayer¬ 
meeting* and the bullets began to speak their 


deadly whispers in our ears, and we w ere all 
feeling the-chill and dread of the plunge into 
battle, he opened his little book. The text 
for the day was, " Fear not, for I am with 
thee: be not dismayed, for I am thy God!" 
He has told me that if a voice from heaven 
had spoken it could not have been more 
clear, and for the remainder of that terrible 
day all fear was gone. 

We believed in our cause, in the war, and 
in final victory ; but we w ere not soldiers for 
the love of it. The end of fighting and 
home was the goal of the hope of the army 
—a vain hope to thousands of us, yet the 
star that beckoned us all forward. How 
eagerly our thoughts turned northward might 
be seen on mail days. Letters came with 
varying regularity; in settled camp we 
could generally count on them, but in times 
of active campaign mails were uncertain, 
and when one arrived it was pathetic to see 
the wave of expectation that would sweep 
through the ranks. Often a cheer would go 
up when the postman, with mail bags slung 
across bis horse, came in sight. Then there 
was impatient waiting until the letters for 
the company came down from headquarters, 
and an anxious crowd around the captain 
as he called them off. The disappointment 
of those who received none was often pitiful. 
You would hear one and another say: “ Cap¬ 
tain, isn't there one for mo?” “Captain, 
are you sure? 1 know I ought to have one 
this time/' 

Then, tired and hungry as we were after 
the day's march, supper would go untasted 
until we could read the news from home; 
and long afterward by our camp-fires we 
would talk it over; and you might hear let¬ 
terless Tom come to Bill and ask, “ What 
does your wife say about my folks ? Has 
she seen them lately? Are they all well?” 
The most of us would read our letters with 
quiet gladness; but now and then you 
might see some poor fellow bending with 
tear-stained face over his message from 
home, and hear his comrades saying in hushed 
tones of sympathy, “ Jim has bad news; his 
little girl is dead.” 

The outgoing mail was far lighter than the 
incoming: we wrote under difficulties; yet 
there were times when the whole camp 
seemed filled with scribes. But our letters 
were apt to be brief, and when any important 
movement was at hand we knew that they 
would not be promptly forwarded, Incon¬ 
venient information sometimes traveled in 
army letters. 

Our turn at picket duty was, with some 
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of us, a favorite time for writing up our corres¬ 
pondence. In pleasant weather it was only 
at the outposts that the work was trying. 
” On the reserve,” or even ** the support,” 
we had only to hold ourselves in readiness 
for emergencies. Picket duty was often a 
positively enjoyable change from the monot¬ 
ony of camp. When fires were allowed, 
we would fell great oaks for the mere fun 
of it, cut off their tops and branches for our 
fire, and let the trunk lie. War is wasteful 
in ways little thought of. Yet the scars of 
the picket posts were as nothing compared 
with the deserts made by the great camps. 

But picket duty must be done regardless 
of weather, and on the outposts no fires were 
permitted at any time, I remember once 
leaving camp in a snowstorm which, by the 
time we reached our post, had changed into 
cold rain. Night was falling, we had no 
tents, none were allowed on the picket line; 
but a Herman comrade and I managed to 
prop up a rubber blanket upon sticks so that 
it gave a scanty shelter from the rain, and as 
u T e crept under it my friend exclaimed, 
11 Ach, here dees is nice under an injun-rub¬ 
ber hiramel! ” 

Some of the nights on the picket line will 
always dwell in my memory. There was 
one when our post was in the heart of a 
forest of giant pines. A wild northwester 
was blowing, and its elfin music roared among 
the tree tops as if the myriad spirits of the 
power of the air were let loose. Yet down 
below, where we stood, all was peace; not a 
breath stirred the feathery branches or the 
soft carpet of pine needles under our feet* 
Even now I can feel the deep and solemn 
repose, the sense of mighty, restful shelter 
from the war of elements with which the 
shadowy forest pillars enwrapped us* 

During our winter in camp along the Rap¬ 
pahannock the only danger on the picket 
line was from bushwhackers* But nothing 
is more trying to the nerves than the chance 
of being picked off in the dark by unseen 
skulkers, In the face of the enemy it is 
different: you then expect to be shot at 
and to shoot. It is far more dangerous, 
but scarcely less exciting* Soldiers are 
not fond of picket work, but they hate the 
monotonous restraint and night work of 
ordinary and yet perfectly safe camp-guard 
duty. A common punishment for slight de¬ 
linquencies is to give a man an extra turn 
on guard. Severe punishments, such as 
4 * ball and chain,” or even tying a man up by 
the thumbs so that his feet barely touch the 
ground, were not uncommon, though I am 


glad to say that this cruel torture was never 
permitted m our own and many other regi¬ 
ments. 

One night I was sergeant of the guard at 
brigade headquarter a* The guard-house 
was a log building divided by a loosely built 
partition with wide crevices into two rooms: 
one for the guard, the other for a prison, in 
which at that time three deserters were 
confined. My duty compelled me to keep 
awake, and the prisoners, with the shadow 
of the death penalty upon them, spent the 
whole night in talk. 

Without heeding the guard, they laid bare 
their lives to each other as men will some¬ 
times do when the end seems near. They 
talked about their families—one at least was 
a married man—and about doings of younger 
days, when they were boys on the farm, and 
they seemed to hunt out every bit of wTong 
or shame in their lives as though it must 
be confessed, at least to each other* One 
of them was evidently a very decent man; 
but another, who had been a sergeant in bis 
regiment and plainly the ring-leader, was, 
judging from his talk, a desperado* Once, 
after he had told of some wild deed, he 
said: " But I have done worse things than 
that; things that would hang me if they 
were known,” Then, in answer to an in¬ 
quiry of his companions: *' No, I won't tell 
you even now about that,” 

In the morning I saw this man. He was 
strikingly handsome, a most soldierly look¬ 
ing fellow'* He talked with me freely and 
pleasantly; there was something fascinating 
about him. 

The deserters were not shot. With sen¬ 
tence suspended, they were replaced in the 
ranks and told that, if they did their duty the 
next time their regiment was called into 
action, they would be pardoned. 

Shortly afterward came the bloody but 
brilliant little bat tie at Franklin's Grossing. 
In the first boat which left the shore—the 
same in which our noble Captain D. was 
killed—was the dare-devil ex-sergeant. Be¬ 
fore the boat reached the opposite bank he 
was out of it, and without waiting for any 
one, he rushed straight at the enemy’s earth¬ 
work alone. We expected to see him drop, 
but he bore a charmed life; he was one of 
the first to enter the works, and by sheer 
boldness he brought off half a dozen prison¬ 
ers and coolly marched them before him to 
the rear. 

We never saw a military execution; but 
that which I remember as the saddest scene 
of our army life was the degradation of an 
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officer* He had been condemned for cow¬ 
ardice before the enemy. 

The division was drawn up in a great hol¬ 
low square, and the officer in full uniform 
was inarched under guard into the center 
where all could see him. There in loud 
tones the finding of the court-martial and its 
Ben fence were read, after which the adjutant 
approached the condemned officer, tore off 
his shoulder straps, took his sword from him, 
ran it half way into the ground and broke it 
be fore his face. The guard th en cl osed about 
the disgraced and degraded man,and marched 
him away. 

I had never seen him before—he was from 
another brigade—but as he passed near and 
I could look into the deathly pale face of 
that young man, with the heart-break of de¬ 
spair written on every feature, I said to 
myself. “This is a hundred times worse 
than death; why did he not fall on the 
battle-field ? ft And when the parade was 
dismissed, the men went back to their quar¬ 
ters in awe-struck silence, broken only by 
expressions of deep compassion. 

in strong contrast with this, the grandest 
and most impressive scene we witnessed was 
the review of the army by President Lin¬ 
coln. 

It was on a dull wintry day. We marched 
several miles from our camp before we came, 
early in the morning, to the reviewing 
ground, which was a vast, desolate, open 
space, mostly level, but with little hillocks 
here and there. Upon one of these we halted, 
waiting for the mustering of the gathering 
host. For hours the dark lines of men in 
blue poured in from every direction, until all 
the plain and every little hilltop was alive 
with them* 

For six or seven months we had been 
members of the great army ; we had shared 
its toils and perils; we had lived its life; we 
had felt the throbbing of its mighty pulse in 
our own blood; we had been part of its long 
line of battle; yet we had never as yet seen 
the assembly of our brethren in arms. Now 
the plain was growing black with them; a 
hundred thousand men were forming in ap¬ 
parently solid masses, the battle-flags of the 
regiments waving close together* 

The scene was the more impressive be¬ 
cause there were no idle spectators. This 
was no gala day for curious, gating, mem¬ 
making crowds, and brilliant costumes, and 
feasting and huzzas; but solemnly, silently, 


save for the measured tramp of battalions 
and the rolling of the drums, a nation's 
strength was massing as if to weigh Itself, 
to feel itself, and ask its own soul if it were 
fit for the mighty work and the awful sac¬ 
rifices awaiting it. 

We could not know then that Chancellors- 
ville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spotsyl¬ 
vania, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, written 
across the scroll of a short two years to 
come, were holding in their fateful though 
glorious names the doom of death or wounds 
for more in number than all the thousands 
of us who beheld each otner that day. But 
we felt that a heavy-laden future was 
swiftly coming toward us; we could almost 
hear the rustling of her wings in the air of 
the leaden sky under which, apart from the 
world, alone with ourselves and God, we 
stood, a great brotherhood of consecrated 
service. 

But now our moment has come. We take 
our place in the moving ranks. We marched 
in dose column with double company front, 
so that each regiment took up small space. 
As we neared the reviewing-stand the tall 
figure of Lincoln loomed up. He was on 
horseback, and his severely plain, black citi¬ 
zen's dress set him in bold relief against the 
crowd of generals in full uniform grouped 
behind him. Distinguished men were among 
them; but we had no eyes save for our re¬ 
vered President, the Commander-In-Chief 
of the Army, the brother of every soldier, 
the great leader of a nation In its hour of 
trial. There was no time save for a march¬ 
ing salute; the occasion called for no cheers. 
Self-examination, not glorification, had 
brought the army and its chief together; 
but we passed dose to him, so that he 
could look into our faces and we into his. 

None of us to our dying day can forget 
that countenance! From its presence we 
marched directly onward toward our camp, 
and as soon as “ route step” was ordered 
and the men were free to talk, they spoke 
thus to each other: 14 Did you ever see such 
a look on any man's face? ” “ He is bear¬ 

ing the burdens of the nation.” 4 ‘ It is an 
awful load; it is killing him.” ** Yes, that 
is so; he Is not long for this world! ** 

Concentrated in that one great, strong, yet 
tender face, the ag>ny of the life or death 
struggle of the hour was revealed as we 
had never seen it before. With new under¬ 
standing we knew why we were soldiers, 







BY OCTAVR THANKT 

IRST, the wagons lights, and their steep, moss-green roofs— 
creaked over the while the hollow into which old Captair Grier's 
macadam, to do- property has slipped for thirty yt/iS is un- 
posit their load marred nature. There, forty feet below the 
on the tidy boule- level of the street, willows and cottonwood 
yards, until they trees have grown unmolested on the hillside 
were walled by a and grape vines have masked their trunks; 
cross-stitch effect and down in the hollow the old stone culvert, 



of brick bam- built before the days of sewers, still shows 
cade. The boulevards had been the pride of its teeth at modern drainage. Captain Grier 
Lincoln Street all summer, so velvety green bought the place in the late sixties, after the 
was the grass and so shapely were the thriving War, a time when the town was proud of the 
young maples. The property owners of Iin- captain, who had led a charge with conspicu- 
coln Street are not rich as a rule, but they ous gallantry at Donelson, and later showed 
hay© plenteous grace of public spirit and are a sterner courage by cheating the exchange 
willing to put their own shoulders to the lawn- officer and jumping back into the open grave 
mower wheel* During the summer it was no of Andersonville to save a sick comrade, 
uncommon sight to note a half-dozen lawn- The captain built him a house on stilts, with 
mowers humming at once, and twice as piazzas and a bay window, of impressive iffi- 
many garden hose merrily spouting; the portauce in those days; and they called it a 
motive power supplied by well-dressed men mansion. Now it was not painted so prompt- 
in negligee shirts or white crash coats, and, ly as its neighbors and there was a business 
in case of the hose, often by pretty women sign creaking in front, the whole giving it 
in the summer gaiety of organdy or chiffon, somewhat the air of a poor relation. But 
The houses on Lincoln there was not a prettier 

Street are mostly of -■ -ga*garden than the captain's 
wood. They are not ’ anywhere* The sign read ^ 

large, in genera! ; but 
they have yards about 
them, beautifully kept, 
and the houses shine with 
the resplendent neatness 
of new paint. Often the 
piazzas are of size and have 
a tasteful arrangement of 
columns. Several n iw 
houses on the street give 
it a touch of fashion 'with 
their gables and carven 
cornices, their tiny black 
leaded w indow panes, their 
Colonial doorways and fan- 


UPHOLSTERING. 
MATTRESSES MADE & 
REPAIRED. 


FURNITURE REPAIRED AM* 
POLISH ED* 


GOOD WORK AT MODERATE 
PRICKS. 


Samuel R. Grier. 


All Lincoln Street knew 
that Captain Grier had been 
in the furniture business 
once, directly after the 
War. Lambeth and Grier 
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bad owned a glittering store on the main 
street. Unhappily, Lambeth proved a 
rogue; and the captain's prospects were 
rat down by a black frost. He would not 
take advantage of the bankrupt law which 
ra in force in the seventies; he would not 
take a clerkship; he set his soft hat a little 
more jauntily on the side of his head, walked 
a little more carefully—the captain had an 
artificial leg—to the recorder's office, mort- 
gaged his house, paid 
his creditors most 
that was due them, 
and started his little 
shop. His wife, being 
a wise young woman, 
did not send aw r ayher 
“ girl/ 1 but went 
into the shop and 
kept her husband's 
books, was clerk, 
collector,and general 
manager. All these 
things the neighbors 
knew because the 
captain liked to tell 
of them; and how he 
tad paid off every 
dollar that he ow r ed. 

“ And I've never 
owed a dollar over 
tight since/' he fre¬ 
quently would add, 
chuckling* He had 
a jolly chuckle; and 
was a man who 
laughed a good deal 
and had a reputation 

in a email way as a story-teller at all the 
G. A. R, camp fires. 

When the matter of paving Ian coin Street 
f)r two blocks came before the city council 
the captain was stirred to the soul. He 
could he heard making speeches at the top 
of his voice all along the sidewalk. He 
carried around the petition against paving, 
which every property owner on the street 
signed. 

Nevertheless, there was a brick barricade. 
The brick came in the morning; at noon a 
small array of workingmen (mostly in the 
decline of life), headed by a vigorous young 
German-American who knew how to swear, 
began to dig up the macadam of the road¬ 
way and slash the roots of the young maples 
on the boulevard. Lincoln Street is far 
enough up-town for the men to stay rjl day 
away from home. Not until nearly six did 
any householder, save the captain, appear 


on the scene of devastation. From six until 
half-past six they came. By half-past 
seven, the dinners of the new Colonial man¬ 
sions and the suppers of the browm houses 
with the modest ells and the piazzas had 
been finished, and most of the dwellers of 
that quarter of Lincoln Street were out on 
the sidewalk, exchanging indignation. The 
street gang had gone; but Patsy O'Brien, 
w hose teams w ere hauling dirt from the north¬ 
west corner wffiere 
a cellar was digging, 
explained the politi¬ 
cal situation. The 
captain, to whom the 
neighborhood looked 
for enlightenment in 
general on matters of 
local weight, was not 
visible. It was under¬ 
stood that he con¬ 
sulted a lawyer. 
Patsy, therefore, an 
old G* A. R. man and 
long-time crony of 
the captain* took 
care of the affair in 
his place. He was a 
thin, wriry Irishman, 
who shaved every 
morning scrupulously 
—except under his 
chin; whose fair skin 
had been burned a 
finew'arm tint by the 
sun; who had shrewd, 
brilliant little eyes, 
and could still bite 
his pipe stem with his own sound* white 
teeth. To mark the distinction that he was 
a contractor and not a laborer, he always 
wore a suit of black cloth and a white shirt* 
but he showed that he w T as not proud by dis¬ 
pensing with the needless pomp of a coat and 
a cravat, 

Patsy could see at least eight in his audi¬ 
ence, and his eloquence had all the faucets 
turned on. 

“ Aw, 'tis a fright 1" he exclaimed scorn¬ 
fully, 4i the strate is a fright, intirely. They 
passed it* last night, at the council—and, 
sure, they ain't losin 1 no toime, The captain 
w T as there, and ho could hardly contain him- 
silf. I helave he wanted to git at Aider- 
man Rlaize w id his own hands. But what's 
the good? The captain's a fighter, but he’s 
licked this toime. ‘ Sure/ says I, 4 if yous 
was to kill the djm thafe '—begging the 
ladies' pardon for reputing the worrd — 
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AN OLD GRAND ARMY MAN, 


* sure,* says I, 1 it wudn’t stop the paving 
going on; there's the rist of the gang. 1 ” 

" It is a question of—of boodle, isn't it?” 
a youngish man in a black alpaca coat and 
white tie struck in, using a certain hesita¬ 
tion over the word. He did not live on the 
street. He was the new Methodist minister, 
dining that night with a member of his 
church, 

“What else?” demanded O’Brien in a 
caustic tone, “ The min that furnishes the 
brick, they know how much they pay to git 
it introduced, they and a few of the alder- 
min, And the other aldennra—well, they 
want to oblige their frinds, don't they; and 
ain’t they got min they want jobs for? 
There’s manny more ways of trading than wid 
money, So they set the ball a-roiling—dik¬ 
ing about the work it will make for the 
laboring people—as if macadam was like 
trees and growed, and only brick kept men 
a-working! And if the property owners pro- 
tist, well, they’re juist kicking; there’s no 
public convanience that don’t cause some 
private hardship; and talk loike that, giving 
it out it’s the rich man pays the tax and 
the poor man gits the work; but I’ve sixty 
ears in a wicked world, and I niver seen, nor 
niver expect to see, the tax thot the poor 
man don’t pay thebiggist part of ut. It ain’t 
the lazy, drinking chaps thot pay, but the 
dacint, harrd-workin’ man thot’s scrimped 


and saved and got a bit of land and a little 
shelter for himsilf—he catches it ivory wind 
thot blows. And it's him catching it wid 
the brick pavemint, I know a widdy wo¬ 
man, mesilf, up me own way, thot they've 
filled the strate up above her till she’s down 
in the hole wid the drippings, an' she do 
have to climb up in her attic to see the wag- 
gins go by. They’ ve taxed her three hunderd, 
and she’s got to morgige her place for it, 
I know thot. And I know a man, 'tis Kit 
Tieman—some of yous may know him; ha 
was in the expriss business for forty years, 
and he’s retired on his savings. He's got 
two houses on Park Strate, where they was 
paving last year. He’d to pay twilve hunderd 
dollars on thim two houses; they ain’t worth 
thirty-five hunderd—— 

** I can give you something worse than 
that even,” said a mellow, deep voice. The 
man who spoke was tall and of a full habit. 
He had a gray chin beard and a delicate 
mouth. He was a banker of the town, a 
man of good fortune and great generosity. 

“ I can give you worse than that,” said 
he; “ this taxing by frontage instead of by 
value or extent or anything else but front 
age makes an awful mess. There's John 
McKim, W T ho owns an obtuse triangle down on 
Front Street. Whole property isn't worth 
two thousand^ taxes for payment tot up to 
something over four thousand; and supremo 
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court has held that he can't simply give up his 
property to the city; if his property is sold 
and doesn't bring enough to pay the tax, he 
can be assessed for the difference, if it takes 
every cent he has in the world. It doesn't, of 
course, but the principle is the same; and in 
some cases, like the captain's here, it pretty 
nearly does! Of course, a city must be 
paved; but property ought not to he as¬ 
sessed simply for 
frontage, and prop¬ 
erty owners are not 
the only ones bene¬ 
fited, and ought not 
to have to pay more 
than a fair propor¬ 
tion of the tax! ” 

“It's enough to 
make a man a social¬ 
ist,” adventured the 
minister; but an ex¬ 
district judge, a 
keen-faced man in 
white duck, cut off 
the sentence with, 

** I call such rob¬ 
bery by municipali¬ 
ties the biggest 
argument against 
socialism! Why, 
the beartlessest 
trust that ever loob- 
ed wouldn't have the 
nerve to confiscate a 
man's whole estate 
in this fashion. The 
new kind of socialism 

wants to make the municipality run the whole 
shooting-match. Do you think boodle alder¬ 
man will make better terms with us than 
other plunderers? 1 don’t. They are less 
afraid of public sentiment than any thieves 
on earth. A corporation expects to stay in 
business, and can't squeeze the public to 
the bursting point, because that would do 
for it as well. But these municipal thieves 
are trying to crowd all the robbery and the 
jobbery of a lifetime into a few years, be¬ 
cause their tenure of office is limited. So 
they steal all they can without getting into 
the penitentiary. 1 don't see why they 
should be any more honest with larger op¬ 
portunities to steal! 11 

“Thot's right, Judge," agreed Patsy 
O'Brien, grimly, “ and you might add thot 
it takes a boodle alderman to pick a poor 
man's pocket of the last cint, whilst he's 
hugging his neck wid the other arrum and 
asfdmrin' him as he does be his bist frind on 
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earth and his protect agin the rich blood¬ 
suckers. 1 tell yous, in this very town the 
brick is chasing the poor man out of his 
home. Look at the captain, now', himsilf; 
ain't this going to hit him harrder than army 
of yous—and I ain't sayin' it don't hit yous 
all cruel hard? ” 

11 Well, now"—a little, dapper man who 
kept a grocery down town spoke up; he was 

a man that liked to 
show his acumen 
and broad views by 
taking the opposite 
side in any conten¬ 
tion—“ well, now T t 
I always supposed 
the captain was 
pretty well fixed. 
He trades with us, 
and never runs a 
bill, always has the 
change in his pocket. 
That means some¬ 
thing these times. 
And I've seen him 
at our meetings— 
I belong to his post, 
you know—Fve seen 
him give five and ten 
and once tw enty dol¬ 
lars when the hat 
W'ould be passed for 
some poor comrade 
down on his luck. 
He never w T ent to a 
rK* v * oi< matin'fun or htm* meeting, I guess, 

without his check 
book. He's got money in the savings bank; 
1 know' that, and you, too, Mr. Elgin." 

The banker did not feel called upon to 
answer the appeal beyond an enigmatical and 
reticent professional smile. A new voice 
spoke, that of the teacher w’ho lived in the 
pretty little white house with the window 
gardens. She was a widow with three 
children, and she was known to have built and 
paid for her house out of her own earnings. 
She was a shy woman, not likely to speak in 
public, and there w T as a red spot on either 
cheek. “ I'm sorry,” said she, 41 but 1 don't 
think the captain is rich at all. He told me 
that he had eight hundred dollars in the sav¬ 
ings bank and that house; he said, 4 That isn't 
a great showing for a man of sixty; but, 
thank God, Fve got my life insured for &ophy, 
and I don't owe any man a cent.' And, after 
this, he sent six hundred to L J phy." 

44 Is Sophy bis daughter?" asked the 
minister. 
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* ‘Adopted daughter/' said the grocer. 

** They hadn't any children, so the old 'mp- 
tain adopted a soldier's orphan; and I 
guess they looked on her as their own child. 
I guess she was a real nice girl, too; but 
she married an unlucky young fellow who 
was a clerk in a store hero and was threat’ 
ened with consumption, and they went out 
to Colorado, where he is farming- I had 
him in my store for a while, lie's a good 
boy, but one of the kind that gives up too 
easy* Now, the old captain's a fighter, 
lie wouldn't give up the boy had to die. 
He talked courage into the whole crowd, 
Joe and Sophy and Joe's mother/* 

“ Yis/* said Patsy O'Brien, “he give 
thim courage; but *tw f as a tough job for 
him sinding off Sophy and the little chap 
they've named for him. Oi seen him that 
evenin' afther they was gone. Oi knowed 
he'd be lonesome and looked in kinder casual 
loike. 

" Oi niver thought Pd see the captain so 
down. Oi cud n't even stir him up wid abus¬ 
ing the Republican party and the pension 
bilk He used to be grand on pensions, 
though be thofc toklu he'd niver take wan 
himsilf. 1 Oi give me leg to me counthry/ 
says he; * I didn't sell It. There ain't pin- 


si ons enough in Ameriky to pay me for thim 
tin months in Anderson ville/ says he. Rut 
he was always for pinsioning off the others, 
do ye moindl So Oi thried to stir him up; 
and 'twas no go. He juist shook his head, 
and begun to talk about Sophy and his wife. 
Niver had he named her to me since the day 
Oi rode out to the cemetery where they hur¬ 
ried her. * ** Oi've the failin' I'll niver see 
Sophy nor Grier agin/ says he. * Aw, you 
git out!' says Oi, makin* fun of him. But 
he felt bad, He was dretful fond of the 
child/* 

“ Yes, I remember, you'd see him leading 
him about by one finger all the time,” said 
the grocer. “ Fished him out of the cistern 
once, didn’t he?” 

41 No, sir/* cried the teacher; 11 it was 
my child he fished out* He fell in, and I 
was going to jump after him, for there was 
ten feet of water in that cistern; but my 
girl caught me by the skirts, and cried I'd he 
drowned -—to let down the ladder instead. 
I had got away from her, and was one foot 
on the cistern trying to jump in, when he 
flashed past me and was splashing in the 
water 1 And I knew he couldn*t swim a 
stroke.” 

“ What did you do?” said one of the by¬ 
standers. * l Get the ladder?” 

“ No, Mary got the ladder. I just pulled 
off my dress skirt and hollowed to him to hold 
on to that till we'd get a ladder——■” 

“ Why didn't you do that for the child? ” 
asked the grocer. 

” Because he was just a baby—only two; 
and all I thought was to get hold of him. 
But the captain knew enough to catch hold, 
and he held until Mary dragged the ladder 
round, and he climbed out, dripping, and so 
faint he handed me the baby and rolled right 
over on the grass.” 

” Did he know it was your child?” 

** That's what I asked him, and he said* 

* My dear, I didn't know. I heard them 
calling a child was in the cistern; and I ran 
and jumped! ” 

” The captain all over/* said the banker; 
” he* s the most neighborly man, always. He* 11 
help anybody in the neighborhood, and take 
solid pleasure in it. And you can't get him 
to admit there's anything wrong on Lincoln 
Street* Do you remember the time, ten years 
ago, he had a hand-to-hand fight with Rucker 
because Rucker wanted to have the Gilleys' 
dog shot? It did nip people once in a while, 
and once by ill luck it nipped a postman; 
and the Gilleys got no more mail “unless 
they went to the office; then the letters 
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were crossed by a 
big blue inscription, 
Wd delivered *m ac- 
witif ^savage dog ! * 
Rucker was post* 
master then, and, in 
addition, he threat¬ 
ened to have the dog 
killed. The captain 
went to expostulate 
and calm Rucker; 
but he was fiery, 
and Rucker was fiery, 
and they held differ¬ 
ent opinions politi¬ 
cally, which natur¬ 
ally mingled in the 
discussion—for, of 
course, the captain 
couldn't expect 
justice of that ad¬ 
ministration and said 
so, and Rucker gave 
it back to him: and 
it ended in the clerks 
pulling them apart. 
But, all the same, 
when Rucker fell ill 
with the cholera and 
there wasn't a nurse 



F ve alnp under¬ 
stood it was the 
oiler fellow, Hol- 
hsttr, was lieu ten* 
of Company A! * 
Ttst floored the cap¬ 
tain. They brought 
in a verdict in ten 
minutflB.” 

* 4 Well, I like a 
™ Tv. to stand up for 
his friends,” said 
the banker, 4t even 
if he does slip a cog 
sometimes. And 1 
think now h the time 
for his friends to 
stand by the captain. 
We don’t want him 
to leave the neigh¬ 
borhood-” 

A chorus inter¬ 
rupted him. Of 
course not; the cap¬ 
tain was so obliging, 
so good to the chil¬ 
dren. All the wo¬ 
men consulted him 
about their gardens. 
If the water-works 


to be had, the captain took care of him him¬ 
self, Rucker thinks we ought to help the 
captain out of this scrape.* 1 
“ I say so, too, ** said the grocer ,** and lm 
ready to chip in, I never knew the captain 
to kick about his groceries but once, and 
then you can't say he was kicking at us” 
^the grocer grinned, " He had some mel¬ 
ons sent up from Dallen's and from our place 
the same day, and he thought our melons 
were Da lien's and gave him fits for sending 
him such mush; but when he found they 
were ours, he looked them over again and 
said they were just a little soft \ * * 

“ That's like the time he was on the jury M 
‘-the ex-judge took up the word, £t The de¬ 
fendant was a Grand Army man; but, as 1 
heard later, the captain mixed him up with 
the plaintiff, and there was no moving him 
by any evidence. He began to tell things 
he bad heard of the Twelfth Regiment, this 
fellow's regiment; how they came charging 
down and rescued his company, and Company 
A, this fellow's company, were in the thick 
of it. Oh, he made the most stirring speech 
yott could imagine; * and that man/ says he, 
L was the second lieutenant of Company A. 
Do you think I'm going hack on him?' 
'That's all right,' Bays the foreman, 'but 


L 
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Sophy wud be betther aff wid the money than 
wid a cranky old man on her hands, grown/ 
blind at thot. 4 *Tis rae last fight, old com¬ 
rades/ says he, 1 and the boys must forgive 
me if 01 runaway. The odds is too big/ 
says he. Thot's all ixeipt a koind wurrd to 
me woman and the kids. He's been sinding 
little packages of things to the neighbors 
this day; his tools and the plants in the gar- 
din thot some av thim loiked. He says to 
old Hetty, he didn’t think the city'd moind: 


they was go in' to take his property for 
nothin*, and these was little things. Old 
Hetty, she didn’t take it in; she thought he 
was going to be sold out; and she was cryin' 
and distractid, but she didn’t take It in, not 
even whin he gave her all the money he'd 
drawed out of the bank. And she made him 
the coffee he took the stuff in, He’s out av 
it; and God forgive him; hut I’ll he prayin' 
him ivery night niver to forgive Tummua 
Blaise!” 



TEE COST OF WAR. 


By George B. Waldron. 


HE men and women whose 
memories go back a third 
of a century, to the days 
when North and South were 
in arms against each other, 
have notbeen the most ardent 
to join in the clamor for war. They knew 
the havoc it wrought, and are not eager to 
repeat the experience. The thousands slain 
in battle, the tens of thousands afflicted with 
wounds which often resulted in death after 
days of agony, the losses of relatives and 
friends, the anxious waiting for news, the 
want and distress of body and mind follow* 
bg in the train of warfare, all have left 
impressions so vivid that thirty-three years 
of peace have not sufficed to wear them away. 

War as pursued by modem methods is 
fearfully expensive both of men and treas¬ 
ure. It has come to be a contest between 
war cheats. The richer the treasury, the 
more certain is the nation of success. Even 
a century ago the wrecking of treasure and 
lives was almost beyond understanding. In 
the twenty-two years following 1793, Napo¬ 
leon cost the British and French not less 
than $0,500,000,000 in money and 1,900,000 
lives—the latter number equal to the entire 
adult male population now living in Greater 
London and Paris. In the one battle of 



Waterloo 51,000 men were lost, 29,000 of 
whom were British. 

The Crimean war of two years cost the 
nations engaged in it $1,500,000,000 in 
wealth and over 600,000 of their citizens. 

The English lost 22,000 out of an army of 
98,000, the French 96,000 out of 300,000 
original forces; Turkey lost 45,000 men; 

Russia gathered a splendid army of 888,000, 
of whom less than half returned to their 
homes. Lay these 600,000 side by side in 
soldiers’ graves, and the mounds of earth 
that covered them would extend in unbroken 
sequence for 450 miles. 

Scarcely less fatal was the Franco-German 
war. France put into the field an army of 
710,000 men, and of these 77,000 were 
killed or died of their wounds, and 45,000 
died of sickness. A third of the entire army 
was either killed or disabled. The Germans 
sent a million troops, of whom 45,000 died 
on the battlefield or in the hospitals, and 
89,000 were disabled. That brief war cost 
over 200,000 lives, and required an expendi¬ 
ture of $1,500,000,000. France had, in 
addition, to pay an indemnity of $1,000,000,- 
000 and to give up Alsace-Lorraine, a total 
loss it is estimated of not less than $3,000,- 
000,000. 

During the last one hundred years the 
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wars of Christian Europe and America have 
cost the lives of 5,000,000 men, March 
them by in single file, and they would make 
a procession 3,000 miles long and require 
six weeks of marching day and night in pass¬ 
ing, The wars of the century have destroyed 
nearly $20,000,000,000 of treasure, an ex¬ 
penditure representing the entire earnings 
of more than a million men for the entire 
one hundred years, and the present combined 
wealth of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and Greece, To-day the debts of the w T orld’s 
leading nations aggregate $28,000,000,000, 
and probably three-fourths of this is due to 
war—the sins of the fathers visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation. 
The experiences of our own country ill us* 
trate the losses caused by war. That seven 
years of struggle which gave the nation in¬ 
dependence required $135,000,000, To-day 
the nation can raise a like sum from the gold 
lying idle in the treasury. But then it fell 
upon a people whose population was only a 
twentieth of the present number, and whose 
wealth was much leas in proportion. The 
United States began their existence with a 
debt burden of $75,000,000. This was 
about nineteen dollars per capita, or larger 
by half than the debt of to-day. The deficit 
fell to $45,000,000 in 1812. Then came 
the ** second War of Independence/* which 
carried it up to $127,000,000. By 1836 
the nation did not owe a dollar. 

In I860 the debt was only $65,000,000. 
But with the firing on Sumter the people of 
the North awoke to their task, and there¬ 
after $2,500,000 a day was needed until once 
more a common flag floated over the ration. 
That struggle cost the people of the North 
in direct outlay $3,400,000,000. With the 
much smaller direct cost to the Confederacy, 
the destruction of property, and the inter¬ 
ference with industries, the total loss must 
have been not less than $8,000,000,000, or 
one-half of the entire wealth of the nation 
before the opening of hostilities. 

After the conflict was over the national 
debt stood at $2,756,000,000, Year after 
year it has been a drag upon the resources 
of the country until nearly $2,000,000,000 
has been discharged. But in the thirty- 
seven years since the war opened the nation 
has paid in interest on that debt an amount 
equal to the original principal, and $2,250,- 
000,000 more in pensions to the soldiers and 
their families. These two items, the direct 
fruits of the war, amount to $5,000,000,000, 
and the end is not yet. The country is pay¬ 


ing annually in interest and pensions $160,- 
000,000, which is more by $35,000,000 than 
ten and twenty years ago and about equal to 
theSjp same expenditures at the close of the 
war. It is not improbable from the present 
outlook that another $2,000,000,000 will be 
paid in the same way before the obligations 
of that one war are met. Ihiring the past 
six years, the expenditures for wars past and 
future have averaged over $250,000,000, or 
more by $50,000,000 a year than all the 
Other expenses of the Government. 

The total cost of the war to North and 
South would have bought the freedom of 
every slave, and left enough to pay all the 
peace expenses of the Federal Government 
for half a century. The divided nation ex¬ 
pended money enough during the struggle to 
supply every man, woman, and child with 
ample food for the entire four years. And the 
sums spent, and to be spent, since because 
of the war would feed the people for another 
four years. Tiie treasure destroyed because 
of that conflict would purchase the entire 
185,000 miles of railroad, with all its rolling- 
stock, stations, yards, and other property; 
and all the 2,300 miles of canals, with every 
boat that plies through their waters; it 
would purchase in addition every vessel flying 
the American flag on all the oceans, rivers, 
and lakes of the world; all the thousands of 
miles of telegraph and telephone lines and 
everything belonging to them; and all the 
mines and quarries of the nation, including 
the producers of gold, silver, iron, copper, 
petroleum, marble, and every other sub¬ 
stance that comes from the interior of the 
earth. Even all these would not exhaust the 
wealth spent because of that war, since there 
would yet be enough to buy every school- 
house and church that the people of this 
country now own. 

Workingmen sometimes welcome war in 
the belief that it will make times easier and 
result in better wages. But the days of the 
Civil War show the very opposite to be true. 

The few shrewd, fortunate, or unscrupulous 
became rich. But for the rank and file of 
the nation's workers the war was anything 
but a benefit. True, under the effects of a 
depreciated currency wages did rise; but 
only after they had been forced up by much 
higher prices of life’s necessaries. In the 
wholes past fifty years of the nation's history 
there was never a time when the purchasing 
power of a day’s labor was so small as dur¬ 
ing the last three years of that conflict. 

This will appear unmistakably if we strike 
an average of prices of the articles of neees* 
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sary general daily use, and also a similar 
average of %vages, for each year, from, say, 
1858 to 1868, and compare these averages 
year hy year,. Taking the average wages and 
average prices of 1860 as 100 per cent., it will 
appear that wages had been gradually ad¬ 
vancing from 80 to 100 during the whole 
preceding twenty years, an advance that 
continued in accelerated movement during 
the war period. And in bo far the change 
was prod table. But at the same time prices 
of necessaries, which had been disturbed 
only by local fluctuations prior to 1861, sud¬ 
denly jumped to two and three times their 
former standard. The result was that, 
while a man got more money for his day's 
labor, it was worth far less to him in the 
purchase of the goods he needed. In 1865 
his wages were nearly a half more than in 
i860, but prices of goods had gone up to 
two and a third times the former level. 
Under these conditions a day’s labor would 
buy in that year only two-thirds as much as 
before the war. Men thought they were 
getting big returns for their work, but the 
enormous cost of the necessaries of life made 
these hard to obtain. Those who during the 
recent hard times have had their wages cut 
down a third from the standard of 1892 
know what this must have meant to the 
struggling families of the home guard thirty 
years before. 

There are other evidences of the sacrifices 
of those days. Many farms went untilled or 
yielded their fruits to the toil of the women, 
because the men were at the front. Figures 
show that, even with all the efforts of those 
at home, the crops of the war years were 
less in the North by a third than were those 
of the years before or immediately after that 
period. And in the South, as the struggle 
neared its close, the conditions were tenfold 
worse. Foreign commerce from Southern 
ports was practically destroyed. In the 
North it fell to half its former volume. 
Business fail urea in the first years of the 
rebellion were multiplied three fold. Rail¬ 
road building dropped to but a fourth of its 
previous standard. 

Destroyed wealth can he replaced by later 
toil, but there were losses of the war which 
no after efforts could make good. Men were 
condemned to hobble through life on crutch¬ 
es; shattered health carried thousands to 
early graves. Starved in the enemies 1 pris¬ 
on and wasted with disease in the hospitals 
and on the field, soldiers went home to die. 
There were, besides the thousands slain in 


battle, the tens of thousands more who 
suffered intolerable anguish from wounds. 
Killed, wounded, missing, were the heart¬ 
rending records of every battle. 

The first battle of Bull Run cost the North 
3,000 soldiers, and the South 2,000. At 
Shiloh 13,000 Federals and 11,000 Confed¬ 
erates fell. On the ft seven days’ retreat,” 
the two armies left behind them 33,000 men. 
Antietam weakened the Northern army by 
12,000, and the Southern by 26,000. At 
Gettysburg, 23,000 Federals and 32,000 
Confederates were mowed do™. In the 
siege of Vicksburg the Southerners lost 
31,000 men. The three days in the Wilder¬ 
ness cost the North 38,000* Sherman in 
hia glorious March to the Sea left 37,000 
soldiers between Chattanooga and Atlanta. 
Corinth has a record for both armies of 16,- 
000, Fredericksburg 17,000, Chancellors- 
vilie 28,000, Chickamauga 33,000, Spotsyl¬ 
vania 35,000, and Stone's Run 37,000 men. 
And so the horrors might be multiplied. 

Official records show that in the armies of 
the North 44,000 were killed in action dur¬ 
ing the w ar, 40,000 died of wounds, 186,000 
died of disease, and 25,000 died from causes 
unknown, making a total of 304,000 deaths 
of Northern soldiers* But these numbers do 
not include those who died at their homes 
from wounds and disease. It is not too high 
an estimate to place the deaths in the North 
from the war at 350,000. And for every 
Northerner that fell it is believed that a 
Southerner died also—700,000 lives de¬ 
stroyed in one short war. That struggle 
multiplied three fold the death rate of ordi¬ 
nary times, and took, not the children, the 
aged, the sick, and the weak, but the very 
flower of the nation's manhood* Could 
every slain soldier have had appropriate 
burial, the hearses alone would have formed 
a funeral cortege from ocean to ocean. Cut 
off every adult man in the broad State of 
Ohio, and the victims of such a catastrophe 
would be no more numerous* 

Bitter as was the cost of the conflict to 
the men at the front, scarcely less heavy 
did misfortune weigh upon those left at 
home. For the dead there were widows and 
orphans. For the wounded and sick there 
were those waiting at home in anxious hope 
and fear. The newspaper was perused in 
dread of disaster; the sight of the telegram 
changed fear of calamity to certainty. 
Nobly did the women of the North and South 
sustain the men at the front, but at sacri¬ 
fices which no figures can measure. 
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VIII. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE SECRET SERVICE,—A VISIT TO SHERIDAN. 



[T was early in July, 1864, that 
1 left Grant's headquarters 
at City Point for Washing¬ 
ton, where I was to observe 
and report to the general-in- 
chief the progress of Early's 
raid on the Capital. After 
the rebel invaders had re¬ 
tired and quiet was restored* 
I went to Mr. Stanton for new 
orders. As there was no 
probability of an immediate change in the 
situation before Petersburg, the Secretary 
did not think it necessary for me to go back 
to Grant, but preferred that I remain in the 
Department, helping with the routine work. 

Most of my time, at this period, was spent 
investigating charges against defaulting con¬ 
tractors and dishonest agents, and in order¬ 
ing the arrest of persons who were sus¬ 
pected of disloyalty to the Government. I 
assisted, too, in supervising the spies who 
were going back and forth between the 
lines. Among these I remember a peddler— 
whose name I will call Morse—who traveled 
between Washington and Richmond. When 
he went down, it was in the character of a 
man who had entirely hoodwinked the Wash¬ 
ington authorities, and who, in spite of 
them, or by some corruption or other, always 
brought with him into the Confederate lines 
something that the people wanted—dresses 
for the ladies, or some little luxury that 
they couldn’t get otherwise. The things 
that he took with him wore always super¬ 
vised by our agents before he left Washing¬ 
ton. When he came back, he brought us in 
exchange much valuable information. He 
was doubtless a spy for both sides; but, as 
we got a great deal of information, which 
172 


could be bad in no other way, about the 
strength of the Confederate armies and the 
preparations and the movements of the en¬ 
emy, we allowed the thing to go on. The 
man really did good service for us that sum¬ 
mer, and, as we were frequently able to ver¬ 
ify, by other means, the important informa¬ 
tion he brought, we had a great deal of 
confidence in him. 

Early in October, 1864, be came back 
from Richmond, and, as usual, went to Bal¬ 
timore to get his outfit for the return trip. 
When he presented himself again in Wash¬ 
ington, the chief detective of the War De¬ 
partment, Colonel Baker, examined his 
goods carefully; but this time he found that 
Morse had many things that we could not 
allow him to take. Among his stuff was 
military goods and uniforms, and this, of 
course, was altogether too contraband to be 
passed. So we confiscated the goods and 
put Morse in prison. We had all his bills, 
amounting to $25,000, or more, showing 
where he had bought these things in Balti¬ 
more, and Secretary Stanton declared that 
as the merchants in Baltimore were partners 
in his guilt he would arrest every one of 
them* and put them in prison until the matter 
could be straightened up. He turned the 
matter over to me then, as he was going to 
Fort Monroe for a few days; and I imme¬ 
diately sent Assistant Adjutant^General 
Lawrence to Baltimore with orders to see 
that all persons implicated were arrested. 
Lawrence telegraphed me, on October 16th, 
that the case would involve the arrest of two 
hundred citizens. I reported to the Sec¬ 
retary ; but he was determined to go ahead, 
and the next morning, ninety-seven of the 
leading citizens of Baltimore were arrested, 
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brought to Washington, and confined in Old 
Capitol Prison, principally in solitary cells* 
There was great satisfaction among the 
Union people of the town, but great indig¬ 
nation among Southern sympathizers* 
Presently a deputation from Baltimore came 
over to see President Lincoln, It was an 
outrage, they said; the gentlemen arrested 
were most respectable merchants and fault' 
less citizens; and they demanded that they 
all be set instantly at liberty, and damages 
paid them* Mr* Lincoln sent the deputa¬ 
tion over to the War Department, and Mr. 
Stanton, who had returned by this time, 
sent for me, ** All Baltimore is coming 
here/ 1 he said* 11 Sit down and hear the 
discussion.” 

They came in, the bank presidents and 
boss merchants of Baltimore—there must 
have been at least $50,000,000 represented 
in the deputation—and sat down around the 
fire in the Secretary’s office. At once they 
began to make their speeches, detailing the 
circumstances and the wickedness of this 
outrage. There was no ground for it, they 
said, no justification. After half a dozen of 
them had spoken, Mr. Stanton asked one 
after another if he had anything more to 
Bay, and they all said no* Then Stanton 
began, and delivered the mos', eloquent 
speech that 1 ever listened to. He de¬ 
scribed the beginning of the war, for which 
he said there was no justification: being 
beaten in an election was no reason for de¬ 
stroying the Government. Then he went on 
to the fact that half a million of our young 
men had been laid in untimely graves by this 
conspiracy of the slave interest. He out¬ 
lined the whole conspiracy in the most sol¬ 
emn and impressive terms, and then he de¬ 
picted the offense that this man Morse, 
aided by these several merchants, had com¬ 
mitted. ** Gentlemen,” he said, ** if you 
would like to examine the bills of what he 
was taking to the enemy, here they are.” 

When he had finished, the gentlemen, 
without answering a word, got up, and, one 
by one, went awmy. That was the only 
speech I ever listened to that cleared out the 
entire audience, 

a plucky SPY.* 

Early in the winter of 1863-64, a curi¬ 
ous thing happened in the secret service of 
the War Department, Some time in the 
February or March before, a slender and pre- 

* Thl* MRtllTt wjw first printed In the 11 ffortli A to tr] Can 
Rfnrlew '' for Augntt, 1991. 


possessing young fellow, between twenty- 
two and twenty-six, apparently, had applied 
at the War Department for employment as 
a spy within the Confederate lines* 

The main body of the Army of Northern 
Virginia was then lying at Gordonsville, and 
the headquarters of the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac were at Culpeper Court House, Gen¬ 
eral Grant had not yet come from the West 
to take command of the momentous cam¬ 
paign which finally opened with his movement 
into the Wilderness on the 4th of May. 

The young man who sought this terrible 
service was well dressed and intelligent, and 
professed to be animated by motives purely 
patriotic* He was a clerk in one of the 
Departments. AN that he asked was that 
he should have a horse, and an order wffiich 
would carry him safely through the Federal 
lines; and, in return, he undertook to bring 
information from General Lee’s army and 
from the government of the Confederacy in 
Richmond. He understood perfectly well 
the perilous nature of the enterprise he pro¬ 
posed. 

Finding that the applicant bore a good 
character in the office where he was em¬ 
ployed, it was determined to accept his 
proposal. He was furnished with a horse, 
an order that would pass him through the 
Union lines, and, also, I believe, with a mod¬ 
erate sum of money; and then he departed* 
Two or three weeks later, he reported at the 
War Department, He had been in Gordons¬ 
ville and Richmond; had obtained the confi¬ 
dence of the Confederate authorities, and 
was the bearer of a letter from Mr. Jeff or- 
son Davie to Mr. Clement C. Clay, the agent 
of the Confederate government in Canada, 
then known to be stationed at St* Cather¬ 
ine’s, not far from Niagara Falls. Mr. Clay 
had as his official associate Jacob Thomp¬ 
son of Mississippi, wffio had been Secretary 
of the Interior in the cabinet of President 
Buchanan, and, like Mr, Clay, had been serv¬ 
ing the Confederate government ever since 
its organization* The letter from Mr. Davis 
the young man exhibited, but only the out¬ 
side of the envelope w r as examined. The 
address was in the handwriting of the Con¬ 
federate chief, and the statement of our 
young adventurer that it was merely a letter 
of recommendation, advising Messrs. Clay 
and Thompson that they might repose con- 
fidenee in the bearer, since he was ardently 
devoted to the Confederate cause and anx¬ 
ious tc servo the great purpose that it had 
in view, appeared entirely probable; and the 
young man was allowed to proceed to Niag- 
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ara Falls and Canada* He made some gen¬ 
eral report upon the condition of the rebel 
army at G or dons vi lie, but it was of no par¬ 
ticular value, except that, in its more inter¬ 
esting features* it agreed with our informa¬ 
tion from other sources. 

He was not long in returning from St 
Catherine's with a despatch which was also 
allowed to pass unopened, upon his assurance 
that it contained nothing of importance. 
In this way he went back and forward from 
Richmond to St, Catherine's once or twice. 
We supplied him with money to a limited 
extent, and also with one or two more horses. 
He said that he got some money from the 
Confederates, but had not thought it pru¬ 
dent to accept from them anything more 
than very small sums, since his professed aeal 
for the Confederate cause forbade his re¬ 
ceiving anything for his traveling expenses 
beyond what was absolutely necessary* 
During the summer of 1864, the activity of 
Grant's campaign and the fighting which pre¬ 
vailed all along the line somewhat Impeded 
our young man's expeditions, but did not 
stop them. All his subsequent despatches, 
however, whether coming from Richmond or 
from Canada, were regularly brought to the 
War Department, and were opened, and, in 
every case, a copy of them was kept. As 
it was necessary to break the seats and 
destroy the envelopes in opening them, 
there was some difficulty in sending them 
forward in what should appear to be the 
original wrappers. Coming from Canada, 
the paper employed was English, and there 
was a good deal of trouble in procuring 
paper of the same appearance, I remem¬ 
ber also that one important despatch, which 
was sealed with Mr, Clay's seal, had to be 
delayed somewhat while we had an imitation 
seal engraved* But these delays were eas¬ 
ily accounted for at Richmond by the pre¬ 
tense that they had been caused by acci¬ 
dents upon the road and by the necessity of 
avoiding the Federal pickets* At any rate, 
the confidence of the Confederates in our 
agent (and theirs) never seemed to be shaken 
by any of these occurrences. 

Finally, our despatch-bearer reported one 
day at the War Department with a docu¬ 
ment which, he said, was of extraordinary 
consequence. It was found to contain an 
account of a scheme for setting fire to Mew 
York and Chicago by means of clock-work 
machines that were to be placed in several 
of the large hotels and places of amusement, 
particularly in Barmmi's Museum in New 
York, and to be setoff simultaneously; so 


that the fire department in each place would 
be unable to attend to the great number of 
calls that would be made upon it, on ac¬ 
count of these Confederate conflagrations in 
so many different quarters, and thus these 
cities might be greatly damaged, or even 
destroyed* 

This despatch was duly sealed up again, 
and was taken to Richmond, and a confiden¬ 
tial officer was at once sent to New York to 
warn General Dix, who was in command 
there, of the Confederate project. The 
general was very unwilling to believe that 
any such design could be seriously enter¬ 
tained, and Mr. John A* Kennedy, then su¬ 
perintendent of police, was equally incred¬ 
ulous. But the Secretary of War was per¬ 
emptory in his orders, and when the day *f 
the incendiary attempt arrived, both the 
military and the police made every prepara¬ 
tion to prevent the threatened catastrophe* 
The officer who went from Washington was 
lodged in the St. Nicholas Hotel, one of 
the large establishments that were to be set 
on fire, and while he was washing his hands 
in the evening, preparatory to going to din¬ 
ner, a fire began burning in the room next 
to his. It was promptly put out, and was 
found to be caused by a clock-work appa¬ 
ratus which had been left in that room by a 
lodger who had departed some hours before* 
Other fires likewise occurred, In every in¬ 
stance these fires were extinguished without 
much damage and without exciting any con¬ 
siderable public attention, thanks to the pre¬ 
cautions that had been taken in consequence 
of the warning derived from Mr* Clay's de¬ 
spatch to Mr* Benjamin in Richmond* The 
plan of setting fire to Chicago proved even 
more abortive; I do not remember that any 
report of actual burning was received from 
there* 

Later in the fall, after the mili tary opera¬ 
tions had substantially terminated for the 
season, a despatch was brought from Cana¬ 
da, signed by Mr* Clay, and addressed to 
Mr. Benjamin, as Secretary of State in the 
Confederate government, conveying the in¬ 
formation that a new and really formidable 
military expedition against northern Ver¬ 
mont, particularly against Burlington, if I 
am not mistaken, had been organized and 
fitted out in Canada, and would make its at¬ 
tack as soon as practicable. This was after 
the well-known attempt upon St* Albans and 
Lake Champlain, October 19, 1864, and 
promised to be much more injurious. The 
despatch reached Washington one Sunday 
morning, and was brought to the War De- 
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partroent as usual But its importance in 
the eyes of the Confederate agents had led 
to its being prepared for transportation with 
uncommon care. It was placed between two 
thicknesses of the pair of reinforced cav¬ 
alry trousers which the messenger wore, and 
sewed up, so that when he was mounted it 
was held between his thigh and the saddle. 

Having been carefully ripped out and 
opened, the despatch was immediately car¬ 
ried to Mr. Stanton, who was confined to his 
house by a cold. He read it* ** This is 
aerious/ 1 he said* “ Go over to the White 
House, and ask the President to come here.” 

Mr. Lincoln was found dressing to go to 
church, and he was soon driven to Mr. Stan¬ 
ton’s house. After discussing the subject in 
every aspect, and considering thoroughly 
the probability that to keep the despatch 
would put an end to communications by this 
channel, they determined that it must be 
kept. The conclusive reason for this step 
was that it established, beyond question, the 
fact that the Confederates, while sheltering 
themselves behind the British government in 
Canada, had organised and fitted out a mili¬ 
tary expedition against the United States, 
But while the despatch afforded evidence 
that could not be gainsaid, the mere posses¬ 
sion of it was not sufficient. It must be 
found in the possession of the Confederate 
despatch-bearer, and the circumstances at¬ 
tending its capture must be established in 
such a manner that the British Foreign Office 
would not be able to dispute the genuineness 
of the document, “We must have this 
paper for Seward, M said Mr* Lincoln, ** As 
for the young man, get him out of the 
scrape, if you can,' 1 

Accordingly, the paper was taken back to 
the War Department, and sewed up again in 
the trousers whence it had been taken three 
hours before. The bearer was instructed to 
start at dusk on the road which he usually 
took in passing through the lines; to be at a 
certain tavern outside of Alexandria at 
tine o'clock in the evening; and to stop 
there to water his horse. Then information 
vassent through Major-General Augur, com¬ 
mandant of Washington and the surround¬ 
ing region, to Colonel Henry IL Wells, then 
PfOTOt Marshal General of the Defenses 
South of the Potomac, stationed at Alex¬ 
andria, directing him to be at this tavern at 
ritie o'clock in the evening and arrest a Con¬ 
federate despatch-bearer, concerning whom 
authentic information had been received at 
the War Department and whose description 
tob furnished for his (Wells’s) guidance* 


lie was to do the messenger no injury, but 
was to make sure of his person and of all 
papers that he might have upon him, and to 
bring him under a sufficient guard directly 
to the War Department* And General Au¬ 
gur was directed to be present there, in order 
to assist in the examination of the prisoner 
and so be in a position to afterwards verify 
any despatches that might be found* 

Accordingly, just before midnight, a car¬ 
riage drove up to the door of the War De¬ 
partment with a soldier on the box and two 
soldiers on the front seat within, while the 
back seat was occupied by Colonel Wells and 
the prisoner* Of course, no one but the 
two or three who had been in the secret was 
aware that this gentleman had walked 
quietly out of the War Department only a 
few hours previously, and that the paper 
which was the cause of the entire ceremony 
had been sewed up in his clothes just before 
his departure* Colonel Wells reported 
that, while the prisoner hud offered no resis¬ 
tance, he w as very violent and outrageous 
in his language, and that he boasted fiercely 
of his devotion to the Confederacy and his 
detestation of the Union, During the ex¬ 
amination which now followed, he said 
nothing except in answer to a few questions, 
but his bearing—patient, scornful, undaunted 
—was that of an incomparable actor* If 
Mr, Clay and Mr* Benjamin had been present, 
they would have been more than ever certain 
that he was one of their noblest young men. 
His hat, boots, and other articles of his 
clothing were taken off one by one* The 
hat and boots were first searched, and finally 
the despatch was found in his trousers and 
taken out. Its nature and the method of 
its capture were stated in a memorandum, 
which was drawn up on the spot and signed by 
General Augur and Colonel Wells, and one 
or two other officers who were there for the 
purpose; and then the despatch-bearer him¬ 
self was sent off to the Old Capitol Prison. 

The despatch, with the documents of 
verification, was handed over to Mr* Seward 
for use in London, and a day or two after¬ 
ward the warden of the Old Capitol Prison 
was directed to give the despatch-bearer an 
opportunity of escaping, with a proper 
show of attempt at prevention* One after¬ 
noon he walked into my office* “ Ah, M said 
I, “ you have run away! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” he answered. 

** Did they shoot at you ? M 
“ They did, and didn’t hit me: but I didn't 
think that would answer the purijose* Ho I 
shot myself through the arm." 
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He showed me the wound. It was through 
the fleshy part of the forearm, and due care 
had been taken not to break any bones. A 
more deliberate and less dangerous wound 
could not be; and yet it did not look trivial. 

He was ordered to get away for Canada 
as promptly as possible, so that he might 
explain the loss of hia despatch before it 
should become known there by any other 
means. An advertisement, offering $2,000 
for his recapture, was at once inserted in the 
New York 44 Herald,” the Pittsburg ** Jour¬ 
nal,” and the Chicago “ Tribune.” No one 
ever appeared to claim the reward; but in 
about a week the escaped prisoner returned 
from Canada with new despatches that had 
been intrusted to him. They contained 
nothing of importance* however. The wound 
in his arm had borne testimony in his favor, 
and the fact that he had hurried through to 
St. Catherine's without having it dressed 
was thought to afford conclusive evidence of 
his fidelity to the Confederate cause. 

The war was ended soon after this adven¬ 
ture, and, as his services had been of very 
great value, a new place, with the assurance 
of lasting employment, was found for the 
young man in one of the bureaus of the War 
Department, He did not remain there very 
long, however, and 1 don’t know what be¬ 
came of him. He was one of the cleverest 
creatures I ever saw. His style of patriotic 
lying was sublime; it amounted to genius. 

a visrr to sheiudan. 

Jn October, 1864, just after the arrest 
of the Baltimore merchants, I visited Sheri¬ 
dan at his headquarters in the Shenandoah 
Valley. He had finished the work of clearing 
out the valley by the battle of Cedar Greek 
on October 19th, and the Government wanted 
to recognize the victory by promoting him 
to the rank of major-general in the regu¬ 
lar army. There were numerous volunteer 
officers who were also officers in the regular 
army, and it was regarded as a considerable 
distinction. The appointment W'as made, 
and then, as an additional compliment to 
General Sheridan, instead of sending him 
the commission by an ordinary officer from 
the Department, Mr. Stanton decided that 1 
would better deliver it. I started on Octo¬ 
ber 22d, going by special train to Harper's 
Ferry, whither I had telegraphed for an 
escort to be ready for me. I was delayed, 
bo that 1 did not get away from Harper's 
Ferry until about five o’clock on the morning 
of October 23d, it was a distance of 


about fifty miles to Sheridan, and, by riding 
all day, I got there about eleven o’clock at 
night. Sheridan had gone to bed; but, in 
time of war, one never delays in carry¬ 
ing out orders, whatever their nature. The 
General was awakened, and soon w'as out of 
his tent, and there* by the flare of an army 
torch, and in the presence of a few sleepy 
aides-de-camp and of my own tired escort, 
I presented Sheridan his commission as a 
major-general in the regular army. He did 
not say much, nor could he have been ex¬ 
pected to under the circumstances, though 
he showed lively satisfaction in the Govern¬ 
ment’s appreciation of his services, and 
spoke most heartily, I recall, of the manner 
in which the Administration had always sup¬ 
ported him, 

The next morning after this little cere¬ 
mony, the General asked me if I would not 
like to ride through the army with him. It 
was exactly what 1 did want to do, and we 
were soon on horseback and off. We rode 
through the entire army that morning, dis¬ 
mounting now and then to give me an oppor¬ 
tunity to pay my respects to officers whom 
1 knew. I was struck, in riding the lines, 
by the universal demonstration of affection 
for Sheridan. . Everybody seemed to be per¬ 
sonally attached to him. He was like the 
most popular man after an election—the 
whole force everywhere honored him. Fi¬ 
nally I said to the General: “I wish you 
would explain one thing to me. Here I find 
all these people, of every rank—generals* 
sergeants, corporals, and private soldiers, in 
fact, every body-manifesting a personal af¬ 
fection for you that I have never seen in any 
other army, not even in the Army of the 
Tennessee for Grant. I have never seen 
anything like it. Tell me what m the rea¬ 
son?” 

44 Mr. Dana,” he said, ” I long ago made 
up my mind that it was not a good plan to 
fight battles with paper orders; that is, for 
the commander to stand on a hill in the rear 
and send his aides-de-camp with written 
orders to the different commanders. My 
practice has always been to fight in the front 
rank *' 

Jl But, General,” I said, ” that is danger¬ 
ous ; in the front rank a man is much more 
liable to be killed than lie is in the rear." 

” Well,” said he, ” I know that there is a 
certain risk in it; but, in my judgment, the 
advantage is much greater than the risk, 
and I have come to the conclusion that this 
is the right thing to do. That is the reason 
the men like me. They know that when the 
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hard pinch cornea I am exposed just as much 
as any of them. TT 

“ Hat are you never afraid? " I asked* 

41 If 1 was L should not be ashamed of 
it," he said. 44 If I should follow my natural 
impulse, 1 should run away—always, at the 
beginning of the danger; the men who say 
they are never afraid in a battle do not tell 
the truth*’* 

I talked a great deal with Sheridan and 
Ms officers, while at Cedar ('reek, on the 
condition of the valley, and what should he 
done to hold it. The active campaign 
seemed to be over in that region for the 
tear. The enemy was so decidedly beaten 
and scattered, and driven so far to the 
south, that he could scarcely be expected to 
collect his forces for another immediate at¬ 
tempt. Resides, the devastation of the 
Talley, extending, as it did, for a distance 


of about 100 miles, rendered it almost im¬ 
possible that either the Confederates or cur 
own forces should make a new campaign in 
that territory. It looked to me as if, when 
Sheridan had completed the same process 
down the valley to the vicinity of the Poto¬ 
mac, and when the stores of forage which 
were yet to he found were all destroyed or 
removed, the difficulty of any new offensive 
operations on either side would be greatly 
increased. 

The key to the Shenandoah Valley was, 
in Sheridan's judgment, the line of the Ope- 
quan Creek, which was rather a deep canon 
than an ordinary water-course* Sheridan's 
idea I understood to he to fall back to 
the proper defensive point upon that creek, 
and there to construct fortifications which 
would effectually cover the approach to the 
Potomac * 
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STORIES OF THE FIUIITIX<i LEADERS. 


By L. A. <_Yn'jui»hk, 


IXENESS of grain is the dis¬ 
tinctive quality of the Amer¬ 
ican naval officer. He it^rave 
as a matter of course, arid his 
intrepidity is supplemented 
with quiet determination, un¬ 
ostentatious readiness for 
emergency, alertness and incisive ness of 
mind. He not only has the fighting strain 
that has been carried in the blood from the 
days of Paul Jones and Decatur and Hull, 
but he fills the definition of a gentleman 


given by Oliver Wendell Holmes the younger: 
14 One who is willing to die for little things.” 
Commander Craven, who went down to hie 
death with his ship 4l Teciimseh” in the 
battle of Mobile Ikiy, was a prototype of the 
American naval officer of to-day. The moni¬ 
tor was sinking beneath him when he and 
the pilot, John Collins, met at the foot of 
the ladder leading to the turret. Both men 
hesitated, and Craven stepped back po¬ 
litely, “ After you, pilot,” he said* Col* 
lins mounted the ladder and was saved; there 
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ADMIRAL SAME-SOfi, COMMANDER OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON. 


and doubtless he had little thought, as the 
time of his retirement approached, that he 
was destined to perform a feat which would 
distinguish him above his fellows; hut he 
was ready when the moment came, fn per¬ 
son Dewey is not the naval hero of popular 
imagination. He is slight, of medium height, 
with finely chiseled face, and hair sprinkled 
with gray, while his firmly set lips and clear 
eye would mark him as a gentleman and a 
man of the world* While in service at Wash¬ 
ington lie was a clubman and fond of society, 
one of those who rarely appeared after din¬ 
ner except in evening dress; just the kind of 
a fellow, in short, that the Populist agitator 
has in mind when he inveighs against the 
“ dudes ** of the navy who are pensioned on 
the government and haunt the drawing- 


was nothing after him but the bubbling water 
of the bay* When Dewey entered Manila 
harbor in the quiet of night, indifferent to 
Spanish mines, he was following out the lesson 
taught by Farragut, who exclaimed profanely, 
** Damn the torpedoes! " as he led his double 
column of ships between the forts, The 
American officer follows the teaching of ex¬ 
perience up to the point where further fol¬ 
lowing might tempt to hesitation, and then 
he brushes precedent aside. 

PERSONAL TRAITS OF DEWEY. 

Admiral George Dewey is a good type 
of the naval officer of to-day, For over 
thirty years he has been faithfully perform¬ 
ing the tasks allotted to his varying ranks. 
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GENERAL WESLEY MERKITT, COMMANDER OF THE INFANTRY 


fired. Captain Smith and his thief Elite 
ordinate, Lieutenant Dewey, conducted 
themselves with fine courage throughout, 
and they were the last to leave the ship, 
“It is in such trying moments,” said 
Admiral Porter, in commenting on this 
incident in his official report, ** that men 
show of what metal they are made* and 
in this instance the metal was of the 
best.” 

Had Dewey been in the army, he would 
probably have been an engineer, for his is 
of the order of mind adapted to the en¬ 
gineering corps. The same is true of 
acting Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson, 
in command of the North Atlantic Squad¬ 
ron. Both Dewey and Sampson are offi¬ 
cers who know every detail of the ships 
under their command and who are masters 
of the mechanical problems which play 
so large a part in modern naval warfare. 
The confidence reposed in Sampson by his 
fellows in the sendee was shown in the 
approval which greeted his detail as flag 
officer of the North Atlantic Squadron, 
although by that detail he was preferred 
to men who were his superiors in actual 
rank. 


FORCES SENT TO MANILA, 

rooms of the capital. He is quiet in 
manner, sparing and incisive in speech, 
courteous in bearing, and decisive in ac¬ 
tion, In all these qualities he does not 
differ greatly from other naval officers 
who have boon trained in the same schoob 
He was just beginning his naval career 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, and he 
then saw sendee which was the best of 
training for that which he has now ren¬ 
dered his country. At the time of the 
capture of New Orleans he was a lieu¬ 
tenant on the old “ Mississippi,” which 
had served on stations all over the globe, 
bore Perry's pennant at the opening of 
Japan to the world, and was enshrined in 
the affection of many an officer who hud 
sailed her. The” Mississippi” was under 
the command of Captain Melancthon 
Smith, In the battle at Xew Orbnsshe 
sent to the bottom the Confederate ram 
” Manassas,” only to meet her own fate 
a little later. While trying to run the 
batteries of Port Hudson, March 21, 
she run aground. The enemy had 
her in range, and poured shell after shell 
into her hull, until her commander, seeing 
that she could not be saved, ordered her 
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He was graduated from the Naval Acad¬ 
emy at the beginning of the Civil War, and 
wai a lieutenant when peace was declared. 

SAMPSON ON THE SINKING *' PATAPSLO/’ 

There were few of the younger officers 
in the navy who had so good a record, and 
one incident of his service reflects un- 
twunded credit on his coolness and nerve. 

He was the senior officer on the monitor 
'* Patapsco, J 9 under command of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander S. P. Quaekenbush, 
January 15, 1S65, when the ft Patapsco” 
was blown up in Charleston harbor by a tor¬ 
pedo and sank in fifteen seconds. On the 
evening of the 15th the “ Patapsco ” and 
the ■' lAfhigh ” were sent up the channel to 
drag for torpedoes, and, if possible, to learn 
the nature and positions of any obstructions 
placed in the channel by the Confederates. 
Sampson was on top of the turret, and the 
“Patapsco” was drifting slowly up the 
harbor, when the explosion came. 11 My 
first impression, on hearing the report, ” he 
said in his official report, “ was that a 
&hot had struck the overhang just below 
the water; but the column of smoke and 
water which immediately shot upward con¬ 
vinced me of the real nature of the explosion. 
The order to start the pumps was immediately 
given by you down through the turret, So 
impracticable did the execution of the order 
appear the next instant, that 1 did not repeat 
it. You immediately afterwards gave the 
order to man the bouts. Although these 
orders were given in rapid succession, only 
the officer of the deck, who stepped from 
the turret into the boat, and one man had 
time to obey the last order before the boat 
was afloat at the davits. Owing to the wise 
precaution of having the picket boats near 
at hand, all those who were on deck at the 
lime were saved. None escaped from below, 
except the engineer and firemen on watch, 
and one man who passed through from the 
berth-deck into the fire-room and up the 
hatch. , . , Prom my position on the 

ridge rojte round the turret, while conning 
the vessel, I was not able to avail myself of 
your order to man the boats, I was soon 
picked up by one of the picket launches, and 
immediately ordered the officer in command 
to pull up the harbor in the hope of picking 
up others. M In his report to the Secretary 
of the Navy, the commanding officer said, 
“The cool intrepidity displayed by Lieuten¬ 
ant ^Sampson, my executive officer, deserves 
the highest praise,” 



MAJOR-GENERAL W r R. SH AFTER, 


Sampson is known throughout the service 
for just such qualities as he displayed aboard 
the “ Patapaco.” He is not an affable man; 
but he is always the gentleman, and he is as 
unassuming as he is sagacious and brave. 
The chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment are entitled by courtesy to the rank of 
commodore, but Sampson never availed him¬ 
self of the privilege. When he was at the 
head of the Bureau of Ordnance, strangers 
entering his office would frequently address 
him as J4 Commodore,” “ Captain, if you 
please/ 1 was his invariable response, spoken 
modestly and simply. He never cared for 
honors which he had not fairly won. 

Commodore Winfield Scott Schley, com¬ 
manding the Flying Squadron, has shown LEs 
bravery and his indomitable pluck in times 
of peace as well as war. He was born in 
Maryland, and when the Civil War broke 
out had just been graduated from the Naval 
Academy. Throughout the war he was 
actively in service, engaged in numerous 
encounters and skirmishes, in all of which 
he acquitted himself like a genuine fighting 
American seaman. He is one of the few 
officers of the navy who saw actual service 
during the long period of peace between 
Appomattox and the outbreak of the war 
with Tpain. 
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SCHLEY IN THE ATTACK ON THE KOREANS. 


as he is described in the official record, was 
in command of the “ Yorktown,” which re¬ 
in 1871, while a lieu tenant-commander lieved the " Baltimore” two months after 
on the United States ship "Benicia/* on the assault upon the “ Baltimore's T ' men. 
the Asiatic station, he took part in an attack On January 8, 1802, while Evans was ashore, 
on the forces defending the fort on the Salee his gig, which was waiting for him off the land- 
Kiver in Korea, wherein the Koreans were ing-place,was stoned by a Chilean crowd* Ev- 
taught a lesson in regard to the power of the ans called immediately upon the senior Uhile- 


United States 
that they have 
not forgotten, 
Schley's ser¬ 
vices in rescuing 
the survivors of 
Greely's Arctic 
expedition in 
1881 are a mat¬ 
ter of history, 
He was chosen 
for the work be¬ 
cause his fear¬ 
lessness, self- 
possession, and 
determination 
were recognized 
as just the quali¬ 
ties required for 
the emergency. 
He left his desk 
in the Depart¬ 
ment at Wash¬ 
ington onaday's 
notice, set out 
with the expedi¬ 
tion, sailed 
straight to the 
Polar regions, 
and arrived at 
Cape Sabine in 
the nick of 
time. Had he 
tarried twenty- 
four hours on 


CAPTAIN RORLEY 1). EVANS. COMMANnCK OF THE " IOWA.’ 


an officer of the 
port, requested 
him to notify the 
police authori¬ 
ties of Valpa¬ 
raiso that he de¬ 
manded their ef¬ 
ficient protec¬ 
tion, and that if 
the offense was 
r ep e a ted he 
would take the 
matter in his 
own hands and 
protect his men 
with arms. This 
is the phrasing 
of the official re¬ 
port. The lan¬ 
guage which Ev¬ 
ans actually 
used is said to 
have been far 
more pictur¬ 
esque and em¬ 
phatic, Within 
a few hours as¬ 
surances were 
received that 
the guilty would 
be punished and 
that protection 
would be given, 
Evans was a 
boy at the Naval 


the way, he would have been too late; for Academy when the Civil War broke out, but 
Lieutenant Creely and his six companions he saw service of which he still bears the 
were at the point of death from starvation scars. In the assault on Fort Fisher,he landed 
and cold. He was in command of the " Hal- with a force of seamen and marines, and in a 
timore ” in the harbor of Valparaiso in Goto- desperate charge he was wounded twice by 
her, 1891, when the sailors of his ship were rifle shots. His leg was shattered. Before 
set on by a Chilean mob ashore; one Yankee i t was fairly healed, he was eager to get hack 
blue-jacket was killed, and five others were into the service. His commanding officer 
badly hurt. Throughout the trying times advised him to take sick leave and go home, 
which followed, Schley carried himself with But Evans spumed the suggestion; he said 
a dignity and courage that commanded the he could get along in some way and he in- 
admiration of the ccuiitry. tended to. He went back into the service. 

There is another officer of the navy who learned to hobble along with his broken leg, 
showed at Valparaiso the stuff of which and has been limping ever since upon a 
American seamen are made. Fighting twisted limb. 

Bob" Evans, or Captain Itobley D. Evans, When Sigsbee, calm and intrepid, viewing 
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the wreck of the “ Maine/' sent word to his hair. Major-General Joseph Wheeler an- 
countrymen that public opinion should be swers to this description in part . He is a little 
suspended, he showed the world the quality fellow, about five feet two, hut his gray hair 
of the officers of the American navy in a way and beard are picturesquely ragged. Wheeler 
which history will not forget* But the un- is nearly sixty-tw o years old, hut he is remark- 
Binching self-possession and readiness for ably active: he never rests* Somebody re- 
emergency which he then displayed had stood marked to Speaker Heed that Wheeler was 
him in stead once before, at a time when pub- about the only one left of the old-time South¬ 
ern commanders. 
“ Yes/"respond¬ 
ed Reed, “ he 
never stays still 
in one place long 
enough for the 
Almighty to put 
his linger on 
him.” In man¬ 
ner Wheeler is 
one of the mild¬ 
est and gentlest 
of men. lie 
speaks with a 
soft Southern 
voice, and he is 
so uniformly 
courteous as to 
convey an im¬ 
pression of self- 
depreciation. He 
is kindly and self- 
sacrificing, and 
has been known 
to take infinite 
pains to oblige 
those who could 
in no way return 
his kindness. It 
is hard to imag¬ 
ine him as any 
other than a man 
of peace, and yet 
he was one of the 
most daring cav¬ 
alry leaders de- 


Eettv did not 
■ 

spread his deed 
so far abroad. 
In the summer 
of 1897, soon 
after he had 
been assigned to 
command the 
Li Maine/’ there 
was an incident 
in New York 
harbor that 
showed the stuff 
of which he was 
made. While 
steaming up 
North River, fol¬ 
lowing his pre¬ 
scribed course, 
he saw just 
ahead a big ex¬ 
cursion steam¬ 
er, steering out 
of course and 
bearing down 
upon him. He 
signaled quickly 
for the excur¬ 
sion boat to get 
out of the way, 
but no attention 
was paid to his 
signals. A min¬ 
ute more, and 
the “Maine” 
would run her 


CAPTAIN CHARLES 0. SIOSHEE, COMMANDER OF THE 
THE TIME SHE WAS DESTROYED* 


MAINE AT 


down, with the certain loss of scores of lives, veloped by the war between the States. It 
Sigsbee had only a second in which to act; he used to be said of him that he was always at 
turned the prow of the “ Maine” in shore, the point where he was needed ten minutes 
and she went crashing into the wharf. The before anybody else had time to think about 
wharf was wrecked, and the “ Maine ” dam- it. lie served all through the war on the Con- 
aged, but no lives were lost. Sigshee was federate side, and every T’nion officer who 
commended by the Department. After all served against him says that Wheeler had a 
was over, a friend asked him what passed marvelous facility in worrying an enemy. He 
through his mind as he headed toward the had served seven terms in i 'ongress and was 
wharf, i( 1 thought,” said Sigebee, “ that entering on his eighth when the war with 
my naval career was ended.” Spain broke out; he was almost the first to 

Such are the men who command our ships offer his services to the government which he 
ataea; and like them are the men who wage had once tried so hard to destroy. It was 
our wars on land. Carlyle described Napoleon i General Sherman who said that if there were 
as “a little fellow five feet two, with banged to he another war he would pick Forrest 
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arid “ Jog ” Wheeler first to fight on his 
side* 

Major-General Wesley Merritt was gradu¬ 
ated at West Point a year later than Wheeler* 
He served with great distinction through the 
Civil War, and in Indian warfare later he 
played a brilliant part* It has been said of 
Merritt that he could easily accomplish that 
which Wheeler ardently desired, and this 
expresses well the difference between the 
temperaments of the two men, Merritt had 
his early training with Philip St. George 
Cooke, the originator of the American cav¬ 
alry service as it stands to-day, and he w T asa 
co r \ is co m ma nder bef ore he was twe nty-se ven. 
He is the ideal soldier—aggressive yet con¬ 
servative, far-seeing, thoroughly grounded in 
the principles of his profession, of great en¬ 
ergy and working powers, 1 le was with Cus¬ 
ter under Sheridan in the Shenandoah, hut 
he was the antipodes of Custer at almost 
every point, Custer was dashing and spec¬ 
tacular, a great taker of chances. Merritt 
figured his campaign out cautiously and 
thoroughly, and then struck swiftly; he never 
wasted time. He excelled particularly in 


bringing about Quiet and effective 
movements ; he was a master of 
that discipline which has been 
defined as the “ orderly occur¬ 
ence of military events ” ; he was 
noted for the ease with which he 
handled a command without fret¬ 
ting his men or worrying his ani¬ 
mals. With Merritt it has been 
said that marching is a classic. 
The confidence that he Inspires in 
those under him is superb. 

I pass over Major-General FiU- 
hugh Lee: his distinguished service 
as Consul General at Havana ia the 
most familiar of recent history* 
Major-General James H. Wilson is 
a West Point graduate who served 
with line success throughout the 
Civil War, and then left the army 
to win equal success in the pursuits 
of peace. He was close to Grant 
all through the war, first as an en¬ 
gineer officer in Western campaigns, 
r.nd later as a cavalry leader when 
i ’rant came East, Wilson has the 
reputation of having been one of 
the best officers who served in the 
Fnion armies; Grant looked upon 
him as one of his strongest supports. 

One cannot find an army officer 
who will not express the highest 
confidence in “Bull” Shatter. 
which is the name by which Major-General 
William R. Shatter goes in the service. 
Shatter went into the Civil War at the head 
of a fighting Michigan regiment, and he 
fought with the tenacity of a bulldog till 
peace was won, lie was at the siege of 
Yorktown, at the action of West Point, and 
at the battles of Fair Oaks, Savage Station, 
Glendale, and Malvern Hill. He is noted for 
his hard-headedness and for his strong good 
sense. His power of will is inexhaustible, 
and he is specially fitted to cope with situa¬ 
tions in which emergencies may be expected 
suddenly to arise. 

Major-General James F. Wade is the son 
of Senator “l>en” Wade of Ohio, and he 
was appointed a lieutenant from civil life at 
the beginning of the war in 1861. He did 
good service at the battle of Beverly Ford 
and in the action at Marion in 1864, and he 
is regarded as one of the most sensible and 
level-headed officers in the army. 

Major-General John R. Brooke fought 
through the war at the head of a Pennsylvania 
regiment, and has been one of the strong 
men in the regular army ever since. At Get- 
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tysburg he was the mark for three 
bullets one gashed his forehead* 
another pierced his arm* and a third 
glanced from his side: hut he fought 
on. none the less* and led his regi¬ 
ment gamely, with head and arm 
done up in bandages. At (’old Har¬ 
bor* during an assault on the ene¬ 
my's works at daybreak* Brooke's 
command penetrated the works, and 
he was again wounded* This time 
the wound was so severe that he was 
compelled to take leave of absence 
for three months. 

When Theodore Roosevelt an¬ 
nounced his intention of resigning 
his enviable position as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in order to 
serve his country in the field, his 
friends gathered around him and 
begged him to remain. They told 
him he was wrecking his career; but 
Roosevelt would listen to nobody, 

**1 should be false to my ideals/ * he 
said, 14 if I were to remain here 
while fighting was going on* and I 
am willing to take the chance,” 

The J'resident offered to make him a 
colonel of cavalry* but Roosevelt de¬ 
clined the commission. ” 1 am not 
fitted to command a regiment/" he 
said, “for I have had no military 
training. I^ter* after I have gained 
experience, perhaps that may come; 
but all 1 ask now is to he permitted to serve the ideal soldier in personal presence and a 
under somebody else., If you will make my man who has shown extraordinary ability to 
friend Dr. Wood a colonel* I will go with meet emergencies. He resigned a mercan- 
hiir as lieutenant-colonel/" The Tresident tile position and entered the Civil War as a 
accepted the suggestion. lieutenant of volunteers when he was barely 

Leonard Wood, who was thus placed in twenty-two. Within seven or eight months 
command of the regiment of rough riders, he had risen to the rank of lieutenant-coi¬ 
ns an assistant surgeon in the army* He one], and within a year to that of colonel, 
had Ijeen with the army on the plains, and He fought in all the battles of the Army of 
General Miles had brought him to Washing- the Potomac* except one, up to the snrren- 
t"n as his attendant physician. He was not der of Lee, and he was wounded three times, 
long ago detailed as physician at the White He was finally brevettea major-general of 
house; hut while surgery was his profession, volunteers for distinguished service and gal- 
fighting was his bent. Wood has the in- lantry, particularly in the battle of Ream's 
fttincts and the bearing of a soldier; he is of Station. He entered the regular army at 
NW England birth, a graduate of the Har- the conclusion of the war as colonel of the 
vard Medical School, and he is as fine a 40th infantry, and then followed his 1 nlliunt 
specimen of the gritty Anglo-Saxon as can achievements as an Indian fighter. In this 
be bjund, He has a record of which any most baffling kind of warfare lie displayed 
soldier might be proud, and he wears a great resourcefulness and versatility. He 
medal of honor which testifies to his gallant has always been especially strong in devis- 
co&duct. mg quick and effective plans, and he has 

At the head of an army thus splendidly been exceptionally successful in his move- 
officered is Major-General Nelson A, Miles* ments. 


THEOLKIKH tiOOSEVELT IN CAME'AKIN UNIFORM 


Fir*nil II (.-upvrlgllled pin it^urnph Ij> Min* F. II. 



THE MALEroy FKOMEXADG ALONG MANILA BAY, WITH THE LOW ffTRIf OF LAND ON WHICH CAV[t£ IS LOCATED 
IN THE MIDDLE BACKGROUND* THIS FHOTr.iGK Ai'II WAS TAKEN FROM CENTRAL BATTERY, ON THE WALLS OF 
OLIi MANILA. THE NAVAL FIGHT TOOK PLACE DIRECTLY BEHIND THE SHIPS SEEN AT ANCHOR. 



AN AMERICAN IN MANILA. 

By Joseph Eaklk stkvkns. 

Illustrated from unjuihljfthed photographs taken by :i Spanish engineer. 


T the great victory of our lieet 
in Manila Hay, another of the 
world's aide-tracked capitals 
has boon pulled out from ob¬ 
scurity into main lines of 
prominence. Take the steam¬ 
ship “ China ** some afternoon at San Fran¬ 
cisco, and in twenty-five days after she has 
passed the Colder Cate she will have 
dropped anchor in Hong Kong, with but 
two stops on the way* Honolulu and Yoko¬ 
hama. Thence the 41 Esmeralda,” 950 tons, 
Captain Taylor, makes the 700-mile run, 
to the southeast, across the China Sea, in 
sixty hours. In the early morning of the 
third day out from Hong Kong, the moun¬ 
tains on Luzon—largest and most northern 
island of the group—appear blue and dim 
off the port bow, and in a few hours the 
<x Esmeralda ” steams in through the 44 Boca 
chica,” or narrow mouth of the great circu¬ 
lar bay on whose opposite perimeter squats 
Manila, I say 4i squats;” for although the 
Philippines are mountainous, and although 


the entrance into the bay is made between 
Hanking chains of low mountains that start 
upward from the water's edge, Manila itself 
is on the low alluvial plains which form a 
sort of huge door mat to the main backbone 
range of Luzon Island, that runs up and 
down the eastern coast along the Pacific 
Ocean, 

It is twenty-seven miles across the bay, 
and it looks as if the blue mountains in the 
background formed the opposite shore. But 
as the + £ Esmeralda ” comes in toward the 
anchorage, the front row of houses ami walls 
in Manila slowly rise out of the water which 
they seem to be hugging closely, OlF to the 
right, on the south shore of the bay, is the 
low and almost invisible sand spit on which, 
in the haze, sprawls Cavite, while directly in 
front are a dozen hemp and sugar vessels 
lying at anchor some four miles off the sea¬ 
wall. Behind lies the city, like a white chalk 
line on the low shore, and some of its domes 
are faintly silhouetted against the mountains 
fifteen miles inland. The " Esmeralda Tt 
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doesn't draw more than fifteen feet, so she 
pokes in through the shipping, enters the 
narrow Pasig River, which slouches down 
from somewhere up country, dividing Manila 
in two, and ties up at the quay just beneath 
that grim old fort now known as the Black 
Hole. 

It is stifling at the custom house, and, with 
the proper mixture, you could fry griddle 
cakes on the steaming sheet-iron roofs that 
sizzle in the sun. Shaggy goats are nosing 
around for lumps of wet sugar dropped from 
sacks that are being unloaded from some pro¬ 
vincial steamer, and big carabou, or water 
oxen, attached to two-wheeled dray carts, are 
gasping for water in the vertical sun. The 
officials look cool enough in bent-wood rock¬ 
ing-chairs, but they make you boil within as 
their orderlies upset your trunk in the search 
for contraband Mexican dollars. And for 
many years that custom house has brought 
to a boil the anger of the foreign business 
houses. For whether its officials have ex¬ 
tracted champagne from cases imported, and 
emptied many good bottles in the effort to 
make sure the liquid was not cologne, or 
have fin^d ship captains one hundred dollars 
for every piece of their cargo exceeding or 
falling short of the amount called for by the 
manifest, it has long been the foe to all 
business enterprise. 

From the customs you get into a noisy 
carriage built for a much lower studded 
person than yourself, and behind two lean 


little ponies rattle up to the English Club, 
just as most of its members are sitting down 
to the noon tiffin or hearty breakfast. Con¬ 
versation stops, and you dodge the swinging 
punkah, to hear, in stage whispers, some one 
asking, “ Who's the new man?” For the 
first few days nobody lets you pay for any¬ 
thing ; but after the colony have found out 
what in the dickens you have come to Manila 
for, they take you more for granted* After 
that, if you want to be invited out to dine 
with the gentler element, you must call on 
the half-dozen ladies of the settlement, and 
if they ever want to see your face again, 
they must ask you to dinner within a fort¬ 
night. 

Left to your own resources, you order 
eighteen white cloth suits, for two dollars 
apiece, at the tailor's, and make arrange¬ 
ments to carry enough coin for car fares. 
No one carries more —for those white suits 
aren't built that way. Since the currency 
is all heavy metal, the chit” system is in 
full force; and go where you like, buy what 
you will, the dealer wants nothing in pay¬ 
ment but a signed I.O.U, When the new 
month comes in. all the collectors come in 
with it, bringing you your “ chits,” as they 
are called. At such times the oflice is like 
a money changer's, and the dark-skinned, 
hoi low-cheeked natives, who take your Mexi¬ 
cans and give up your 1.0.TVs, vie with 
each other in biting the silver to detect 
counterfeits. 



ONE Or THE BATTERIES AT A CORNER OF THE FORTIFICATIONS IN THE OLD WALLED CITY, FACING THE 11 aV. 
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TllE tt.AZA DEL PADRE MOKACA AND THE KUSAltJO, IN THE CENTER OF THE BUSINESS SECTION, MANILA. 


Though but a foot above high water, 
Manila m no small village, and contains some 
souls. Of these, call 60,000 Chi- 
nese, 6,000 Europeans, 100 English, and 3 
Americana. 

The city proper is the walled town of old, 
stretching up the right bank of the river as 
you enter, and along the bay front to the 
southland with its moats, its drawbridges, 
and heavy gates, it suggests a troubled past. 
It may lie a mile square, and the narrow 
stn-etH and heavily buttressed houses within 
are gloomy in the extreme. Upon the mile 
of walls that from the river run south behind 
the shore-road promenade are the batteries 
1 hat. rover the bay and river, and some half- 
dozen Krupp guiin raise the tone of a motley 
lot of old mii zkI e-loaders as they look over the 
parapet, rising from the weed-grown moat, 
ai idtlier end of the fortifications. 

Over opposite, on the left bank, lies the 
nmnnerdiil town and the Chinese quarter, 
while further up the river, beyond the 
crowded Puente d'Eapana, come the private 
rniodeucoH and the governor's palace. Each 
church lieeruH to localize a small district of 
its awn; and while the old city only is spoken 
of as Manila, Home of the surrounding sec- 
lions huIIW under such names as Pandacan, 
IHnoudu, M.. Malate, and Nagtajaiu 


Out of respect to earthquakes, the houses 
are low' built and without glass windows. 
Thin seashells set into lattice frames serve 
for glass, and the whole side of a house 
generally slides open iti these frame sections, 
('loth, not plaster, covers the walls and 
ceilings, since, in times of earthquake, it 
seems to mind its own business better than 
the plaster, which would at once throw itself 
on the neck of the baby or into the midday 
meal. Gas pipes aren't allowed, and the 
water mains, which bring in the city's supply 
from up river, run along over the ground on 
smooth cross-ties. For earthquakes are so 
epidemic that a small shake will make the 
old residents, who saw the city fall to pieces 
back in the eighties, turn pale, and cither 
run for the street or get under the door¬ 
jambs. 

Almost as famous as the earthquakes are 
the typhoons, which are born away dow n to 
the southeast of the Philippines, and come 
slowly swirling up the back coast till they 
find a break in the mountains, and cross into 
the China Sea, as a rule, about eighty miles 
north of the capital. A medium blow will 
capsize 3,000 houses, and other people than 
my friend the Englishman have gone home 
from business, after a sudden cyclone, to find 
only their upright piano on the spot where 
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THE OQUHBOIL PORTION OP THE] RIVER PASIG, LOOKING TOWARDS ITS MOUTH FROM THE POE NT* IUsSPANA, 

Manila. 


their light-built bonne stood —the balance hours. These reptiles, though big, are harm- 
of things having been hastened on to the less* and rarely show themselves. They 
next town. are good, though noisy, rat-catchers; but 

And in the Hue of epidemics, below ty- since they must needs eat all they catch, 
phoons and earthquakes, come house snakes, their efficiency is limited to their length of 
which live up in the rafters of some of the stomach, and one night of energetic cam- 
elder structures and chase rats in the small paign is generally followed by several days 



ON THE UPPER PASIG. A TYPICAL RIVER SCENE IN THE SUBURBS UF MANILA. 
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of rest, during which the snake sees if he the starting sign. The chief of the rules of 
has bitten off more than he can chew. It is the road says: “ This car has seats for twelve 
hardly to be wondered at that the native cats persons, and places for eight on each plat- 
are modestly retiring, when you awake at form. Passengers are requested to stand 
dead of night to hear your shoes being in equal numbers only on both platforms, to 
dragged off across the floor, by some huge, prevent derailments.” And so, if there are 
rice-fed rodent. four t£ fares ” on the front and six on the 

The native of Manila is a queer mixture of back platform, one has to shamble forward 
Malay, Chinese, and Spanish characteristics, to equalize the weight. Smoking “goes” 

everywhere, and every one smokes, even to 

the conductor, who 
p=ri generally drops the 
ash off a fifteen- 
for-a-cent cigar- 
f ^ ette into your lap 

ft < iB as he hands you a 

1 i No one is allowed 

to stand inside, and 
contains 


and you find him combining the looks and 
traits of these 

three types in all j v —— - — “ 

sorts of propor¬ 
tions. He lives on 
rice, cigarettes, 
and cock-fighting, 
and rarely tucks his 
shirt into his trous- ^ 


fiagration 

Easter week, with 
its regular annual 
fire — no one ex¬ 
pects the fire de¬ 
partment to ap¬ 
pear. It takes 

them too long to go home for their uni- in Manila there are three seasons, the cool, 
forms; or to find the man with the key to the hot-dry, and the wet. From November 
the engine-house, who is off on a picnic: or to March the afternoons are fresh and the 
to get oxen to haul that American fire-engine nights cold. From March till June are the 
which some of us brought out as an experi- stifling days of perpetual heat. Ihit as June 
ment not long ago. And so a Manila lire gets under way, the thunder storms begin, 
burns till a vacant lot or a clump of banana and, later on, they gradually merge into the 
trees stops it; and the thatch owners re- rainy season of July to October—those 
joice: it is even whispered that they resort months when boats are at a premium for 
to igniting houses In order to help business street service and typhoon signals are always 
and start a bull market in roofing materials, hoisted. 

A thousand houses go up in smoke, and the For all this, the climate of the islands is 
prices for nipa-palm thatch rise accordingly, healthy, and smallpox is their worst scourge. 

The Manila tram-car is a thing by itself, Yellow fever is unknown, though malaria and 
as is the one lean pony that pulls it. It typhoid are somewhat more common. It 
takes one man to drive and one to work the doesn’t pay to be ill in Manila, for good 
whip; and if the wind blows too hard, service doctors are scarce, and one secs his own 
is suspended. The conductor uses a valise coffin brought into the room before life is 
suspended from his neckband whistles through over, and finds himself being buried on the 
his lips up bill to stop, and down bill for very day of his death. 
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Living is dirt cheap—if you are not fond 
of tinned peas and asparagus, that come from 
France and Germany. Our cook got forty 
cents per diem to supply our table with an 
entire dinner for four people, and for five 
cents extra he would decorate the doth 
with orchids and put peas in the soup* As 
a servant the native is satisfactory if you 
have enough of him. He takes bossing well, 
and you can punch his head if things go 
wrong. In fact, 
he rather ex¬ 
pects it than 
otherwise, and 
does not put his 
arms akimbo and 
march out of the 
house when you 
mildly suggest 
that the quality 
of ants in the 
cake was not up 
to standard* For 
ants are every- 
where; and un¬ 
less the legs of 
your dining-table 
and cook-stove 
stand in cups of 
kerosene, the 
ants will be apt 
to eat the dinner 
before you do, 

For wages these 
boys—and they 
are called boys 
till they die— 
get some four 
dollars a month; 
and on this sal¬ 
ary my own ser¬ 
vant paid ten 
per cent, to the 
government, sup¬ 
ported a wife and two children, bought all 
his own food, and ran a fighting cock. I 
don't know how much he stole, but he used 
sometimes to call on me for an advance, 
saying that he needed funds to bury some 
relative. At first I was touched at his 
loss, but, later on, when he fried to bury 
his mother twice over, I found it neces¬ 
sary to keep a record of the family tree in 
order not to be led into paying an advance 
on the coat of two funerals for the same 
person, 

Spain has long had her hands full with the 
Philippines, although it Inis been her asylum 
for the reception of officials with empty pock¬ 


ets and friars of empty morals* The wilder 
tribes of the interior have never recognised 
the rule of any one, and not thirty miles from 
the moats of Old Manila are races of dwarfs 
who care not or know not of Spain's exist¬ 
ence. For years the Spanish troops have 
tried to battle the tribes on Mindanao Island 
into submission, but without success. Peace¬ 
ful natives have been taxed, and if taxes 
haven't been paid, they have been drafted 

into service for 
the campaign 
in that great 
fever-stri eken 
graveyard to the 
south. The 
prisons of Ma¬ 
nila have emptied 
their inmates 
into troop ships, 
and the ships 
have discharged 
their human car¬ 
goes on to that 
disputed soil* 
If the convicts 
were killed in as¬ 
saulting the rude 
forts of the wild 
men, well and 
good ; if the un¬ 
trained boys who 
were drafted into 
service were cut 
to pieces, it was 
riot of great im¬ 
port. If the na¬ 
tive troops were 
touched, it began 
to look serious; 
but if the Span¬ 
ish line began to 
waver, it waa 
time to retreat* 
The end of it all came in the beginning of 
1896, when rebellion broke out and Kpain had 
to face the brotherhood of the Katipunan* 
An attempt was nuuie to seize Manila while 
the troops were at the south, but the leader 
was lacking, and the plot failed* But the 
uprising had come* Spain's soldiers were 
recalled, suspects were seized, guards in¬ 
creased, and martial law proclaimed. Sixty 
out of the first hundred prisoners shut into 
that old dungeon whose walls cast dark 
shadows on the Pasig just above the 4t Es¬ 
meralda's Tt berth, were in one night smoth¬ 
ered by the act of the officer on guard, who* 
because it rained, shut the trap-door that 



SPECIMENS OP THE WILD THIBEH THAT STILL HOLD A LARGE PART 

OF THE PHILIPPINES* 
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admitted light and air to the vault below* 
Then Manila had her Black Hole. Execu¬ 
tions followed; and while the artillery band 
played martial airs on the esplanade, native 
soldiers* with trembling hands* shot down 
their own people standing upon the seawall 
to suffer the death penalty. Wealthy half- 
castes were implicated. They lied the coun¬ 
try* and their estates were turned into the 
coffers of the government. More troops 
were hurried out from Spain on board of 
light cruisers. Earthworks were thrown up 
at Cavite, and eight-inch guns looked out 
over the bay. New batteries were planted 
behind the walls of Old Manila* that stretch 
from the river south, along the bay, to the 
promenade* and families living in the suburbs 
pitched tents in the streets of the old city. 
And so from then till now some 20,000 Span¬ 
ish troops have kept the tide of revolt in 
check, while leaders have been bought off 
by hard coin* only to wait for better oppor¬ 
tunities of renewing the struggle* 

What do the il Filipinos M want? Noth¬ 
ing much* save to be left alone by the church 
and the tax-gatherer. To be free to work 
or not to work. To know that the results 
of their enterprise will be theirs* not some¬ 
body else's. To be able to knock cocoanuts 


off a tree for their morning meal, or to shake 
the fruit from 10,000 trees to the ground, 
and export the pieces in hags to Marseilles 
without hindrance. To get enough fibre out 
of the stalk of the banana tree to sew their 
thatch together, or to dry the strands from 
10*000 trees and send shiploads of hemp to 
the rope-mills of the world. 

The Philippines are the richest gardens 
of the East* but their light has been hid 
under the bushel of Spain’s colonial system. 
Our American fleet has silenced the guns on 
Corregidor; they have sunk the Spanish ships, 
and silenced the batteries at Cavite, The 
Krupps that sent wadding over the promenade 
on the Malecon are still. Manila is ours* the 
mestizos” are with us. But up to the 
north* in the mountains of the interior; over 
to the east* on the Pacific; and away to the 
south, in the heart of a hundred islands, are 
wild tribes who are there to dispute our pos¬ 
session. The gems of the Pacific are as yet 
rough diamonds, and the cutting is going 
to be harder than the acquisition. For 1 
take it Manila is the capital of our new 
colony, and the 400 islands of the Philippine 
group* with their 8*000*000 inhabitants, 
the materials to be used in our first great 
colonial experiment. 



A native village in the foothills back OF MANILA. 
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IN THE FIELD WITH GOMEZ. 


By Grover Flint, 


[Editor's Note.—T he following account of General Gomez, the commander-in-chief 
of the Cuban insurgents, has the special value of coming from one who has lived in 
intimate relations with him, in all the hard conditions of his present life, and has been 
his companion in camp, on the march, and in battle. Before going to Cuba, in 1896, Mr. 
Flint had had experience of the life of a United States soldier on the Western plains. 
He had also, by a residence in Spain, become familiar with the Spanish language and the 
Spanish character. He went to Cuba with the single purpose of seeing for himself 
what the condition of affairs was there. He went first to Havana; but, after a brief 
stay, he found that to get the full information he seeking, he must go out among 
the insurgents, and he, accordingly, took up his residence with General Gomez, He made 
careful notes of all he saw, and also, as there were subjects and opjwrtunity, drew pic¬ 
tures, Out of the material thus gathered, he prepared, on coming home, a valuable book 
which has just been published by T^maon, Wolffe and Co., Boston, entitled “ Marching 
with Gomez," with an introduction by Prof, John Fiske. It is from this book, by special 
permission, that the present article and moat of the pictures illustrating it are taken.] 



H is a gray little man. His 
clothes do not fit welt, and, 
perhaps, if you saw it in a 
photograph, his figure might 
seem old and ordinary. But 
the moment he turns his keen 
eyes on you, they strike like 
a blow from the shoulder. 
You feel the will, the fear¬ 
lessness, and the experience 
of men that is in those eyes, and their owner 
becomes a giant before you. 

He is a farmer by birth, the son of a 
fanner, with an Anglo-Saxon tenacity of 
purpose, and a sense of honor as clean and 


others dared only whisper, he proclaimed his 
sympathies, and was relieved of a captain’s 
commission in consequence. 

When the Ten Years’ War broke out, in 
1868, Gomez and Modesto Diaz, another 
Dominican and ex-Spanish officer, were 
among the first to offer their swords to 
the insurgents. Both were experienced 
soldiers, energetic, and of the character of 
iron. * . , Diaz died after it was over; 

but Gomez lived to be the man under the 
hub, to whose genius alone is due the credit 
of having lifted the Cuban cause from a rut 
and pushed it successfully from Cape Maisi 
to the Point of San Antonio. 


true as the blade of his lit¬ 
tle Santo Domingo machete. 

When the revolution 
broke out in 8anto Domingo, 
be served as a lieutenant in 
the 8]*anish army against 
the land of his birth, in her 
struggle for independence.* 
He was fighting for rank, 1 
have heard him say; but 
the example of the I Domi¬ 
nican patriots and the 



methods of his brother 
soldiers made him think. 

In later years be came to believe with the 
Cubans that Cuba should be free; and when 

eh nr Ei tfi perrvSpnlu iid In rcniRr to comtMtOM 
man? fKitiMfjil Wisda tlmt In thrtl limy ctivkiud Suu 
iJfjviL f^ jlid clvm-riil OAtni>4 !hto!h»i Oihi of tllMB llml |WO- 
'"iwitml thp 6W^mt(!is.h(in 4 n-t of SpjiuUh: ruF-on (has Math?." 
ttTtfeus fHjiucbt Cuban whom 1 questioned on ?hh jmtnt, 


c^huting rim wountpeh. 

At the beginning of the present war, 
Gomez was offered the command of the forces 
such as they might be or might become; and 
he accepted, with the distinct stipulation 
that the commander-in-chief of the army 
should have supreme and exclusive control 
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of ail military mat- ence to a de- 

Av tfr ' T?t ' - - - By gr«*? I had not 

ffft f/' / f damiary, 18&6 r the before wit- 

0b* — 1 *£ J rebellion bad ex- nessed in the 

f tended through the Ifanigua. Their 

} entire Inland, and very appear- 

Corner was able to ante was bnsi- 
\ pKC_/7)^i& f* T ‘t in force his nesslike, for 

j ' Ml second plan that they carried 

f jpt of destruction, carbines in ad- 

j / \ \ Proprietors of dittos to the 

V y / plantations were pistols and 

j, j forbidden to grind machetes of 

/ cane t on pin of their grade. 

J /j having their crops The soldierly 

]• destroyed; many discipline in- 

/ jfir - confided in the pro- spired by 

f/jV tection of Martinez Gomez showed 

rj \ Campos, and saw in his staff as 

j j \ \ their plantations it did in the 

l 1 \ -4 ^ go up in flames, men of his 

%jr*\ Others did not escolta, and of 

\1 grind, and their the local forces 

canufields remained who had once 

■ mi vuc wkAii tun wkai'- standing, In Feb- been under his 

mnh or TitK KRNfiiui ruary t Woyler eye. 

r,lk oiinamsnts came in and ordered Gomez never 

the planters to re- camped in 
Hiime grinding throughout the Island. Then houses. He preferred not to inconvenience 
their canellelds wore universally destroyed, householders, he said; and, besides, he knew 
Tim burning of cam* means only the loss of that a house is always the first point of a 
lhe crop for one year; for Are simply de- sudden attack. There was not, therefore, 
wire vs the leaves and chars the stalks, leav- the general staff mess that 1 had seen with 
big the mot unharmed. Sugar can be made Lac ret, 
from burnt cane, but it is of poor quality. 

The planters still attempted to grind many The insurgents never desert their wounded, 
of them grinding with burnt wine, according U is part of their religion to stay with them, 
to Weyler a orders. Then the insurgents I have never seen or heard, on good evidence, 
bn rued not only the cane, hut the sugar-mills of an exception to this rule. As Gomel 
nLo, and millions of invested capital went says, 4< The wounded are sacred.” 
up daily. This was carrying out Gomez’s idea The impedimenta were signalled to halt, 
of destining everything of value in the lsl~ and from it stout negroes were detailed to 
and, and depriving id any |Hvssilde rv>v- carry the helpless. Hammocks were bor- 
onue. Gome? is fend of repenting the story rowed from those who had them to lend, 
of the send endued Inmans who once inhale and the wounded were borne in them, slung 
nod * Vlvk and who throw their gold into on j\des on the shoulders of their comrades, 
the river* *1 the approach of the Spaniards, Two men carried a pole for a hundred yards 
krow’.nt t to be the cause of their porseou- or ax and rented it on erotohed sticks that 


3 WILL HAVE THE SURGEON EX- 
AMINE US AND SET, WHICH I? 
THE SICKER MAS, YOU OK ]!" 
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from saplings sharpened 
to a point with machetes* 
Some thrust the poles in¬ 
to the ground to turn it 
up and soften it, and 
others scooped out the 
loosened earth with their 
hands. The equipments 
of the dead were removed 
before burial, and por¬ 
tioned among those who 
needed them most. A man 
tried on the hat, leggings, 
and shoes of his late com¬ 
rade as he lay on the 
ground, and kept them if 
a lit, or, if not, passed 
them to his neighbor; for 
in the field it is so difficult 
to get clothing of any 
kind, that the Mambis can¬ 
not afford to lose through 
sentiment* 

“t will kfw ny Once Gomez paused as 
eye os every he saiv a farmer plowing 
wut onr or by the roadside, Li Why 
top E" do you work?” he cried; 

** don't you know that 
you are working for Spain, who will seize 
jour crops? Don’t you know that you make 
Ihe land richer for Hpain, and that for your 
work she will be less ready to abandon it? 
To support your family? It would be better 
if you. fed them on roots in the forest, or left 
them to starve, as my men have left their 
and children and parents to starve, for 
the sake of the fatherland* You w r ork when 
you should destroy. When the war is over, 
there will be need and time for plowing. 
1 ntfl then only the machete should be 
lifted*” * * , 

The security of the country encouraged 
tftajaces [skulkers], and Gomez despatched 
parties in all directions to ** round them up.” 
Every evening a silent, abashed line was 
drawn up before headquarters, while officers, 
soldiers, and asistentes crowded in anticipa¬ 
tion of the lecture to come. Finally Gomez 
would come out from under his piece of can- 
Va s* with a towel in one hand, that served 
for a handkerchief, and look them through, 
from under his bushy gray eyebrows, with 
hawk's eye* 

“ Ah-h-h, ma-ja-ces, neat, w f eli-fed ma- 
forces, living in hous-es, on fresh pork and 
chicken and milk, the food of the women and 
children, swindling the republic, what do 
you do for the fatherland ? 



" Do you wear the 
weapons of the re- 
public for ornaments, 
and ride her horses for 
pleasure ? 

” You, you say your 
father was dying, and 
you left your force to be 
with him in December, 
and it is now May; and 
he is still dying ? And 
you over there, you with 
the face of a guerril- 
lero, you say you were 
wounded* liook at mv 
men* Every one of them 
is wounded. 1 am 
wounded* 1 will have 
the surgeon examine us 
and see which is the 
sicker man, you or I. 

“ You deceive the re¬ 
public, but you do not 
deceive me* 1 will make ail-h-u, ua-ja-cbb, 

you serve your country, skat, well-feu 

if only as examples for ma-ja-oes!" 
others. I will keep my 
eye on every single one of you* 

“ Officer of the day, take these men to 
the impedimenta; make them walk with the 
infantry*” 

Ho each day the active forces were swelled 
with men w ho had long waited for arms, and 
the impedimenta filled with those on whom 
the hardships of w T ar had hitherto fallen 
lightly. 

In camp, no breach of discipline was too 
slight to escape correction from the com¬ 
mander-in-chief ; and w r hen at rare intervals 
a grave offense was committed, a formal 
court-martial was called, and its findings were 
read aloud to the forces assembled* * One 
court found a stripling of barely eighteen 
years old guilty of sleeping on his post at 
sentry duty, a crime punishable with death* 

But Gomez, who rarely condones a fault, 
pardoned the culprit on account of extreme 
youth, after giving him a fright and a public 
lecture on the seriousness of Ids offense, and 
sent him to the impedimenta ” until ho should 
grow up*” . . * 

The appearance of the company of infantry 
that now marched as our rear guard was 
unique and pathetic. Homebody called them 
the “ hundred heroes:” and they certainly 
bore out the Frenchman's saying that the 
infantry proves its valor less in fighting than 
in walking so much* Ragged to the skin, 
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travel-worn to the bone, of all colors and the old fellow was sent on his way with a 
sizes, with their Remington or Manser “ Long warning, and we took the march ] out happy, 
Toma ” across their shoulders—any way at ragged soldier}' puffing clouds of pale smoke 
all—they tiled along like bits of moving earth into the air from their newly acquired cigar- 
on the landscape. In the forest trails, that ettes anti cigars, 
our horsed hoofs had cut into mud gullies, 
they slipped along, leaping from one side to 
the other in search of 
firmer footing, or strug¬ 
gling knee-deep through 
pools and rivulets. They 
carried cooking-uten¬ 
sils queer and various— 
even 


At Pozo Azul, a prefect, a tall, sharp-look¬ 
ing fellow, was tried on 
five indictments, for mis¬ 
appropriating government 
property, and levying small 
sums of money, illegally, 
on farmers of the neigh¬ 
borhood, He was sen¬ 
tenced to death; and as 
evening fell, the troops 
were drawn up, dis¬ 
mounted, on three sides of 
a quadrangle. Then an 
aide of Gomez trotted to 
the center of the square 
and read the indictments 
and the finding of the 
Amidst silence, the prefect, 


watering-pots ml NA * \ 

taken from deserted gar- * : ^ 7 _Jr j 

dens. They were hard up 
for everything—shoes, 

hats, equipments of every \\ / 

It was at noon one day 
that a lanky old fellow* 

with the face of a vulture a eit or cam? discipline. 

was arrested ami brought 

before Gomez* He had a servant and three court-martial 


* 


i 


stout mules grunting under a weight of mer- his arms tied behind him, was marched 
chandise, rich as the pack of a j^ddler in across the quadrangle to the open side, fol- 
the Arabian Nights. lowed by four ragged sharpshooters of the 

He had a formal permit from the Civil infantry and a corporal. Ills eyes were 
Government to sell these goods—bough tin bandaged, and he was placed standing with 
the towns, and carried out by bribery of his back to us all, sis paces in front of the 
Spanish officials— to peasants of the neigh- firing squad. There was a pause* No one 
borhood. This was in direct violation of moved but the corporal, who turned toward 
Gomezs proclamation forbidding trade of any the aide as the four marksmen leveled their 
kind between the town and the rifles* Then the last rays of the sun flashed 
peasants. The old speculators on the lifted machete of the aide, and the 
goods were scattered on the corporal gave the order ** Fuego,” in a 
ground in heaps. He had several whisper heard only by the four and those 
hundred cigars, a thousand nearest them* 

packages of cigarettes, bundles The prefect’s knees swayed under him, 
of shoes for women and chi!- and he fell writhing to one side, on hb back 
dren, rolls of calico and linen and left shoulder, with his face buried in the 
stuffs, a number of trinkets grass. The four bullets had passed through 
and knick-knacks, four demi- his head. Then the trumpeters blew ** At- 
Johns of rum and brandy, some tention! ” and 41 Forward, March (” and the 
dozen pounds of hard bread, and troops swung off within a pace of where the 
two bags of coffee. This, when corpse lay; many straining over their slioul- 
he found himself in trouble, he ders to catch a glimpse of the features, 



GOMEZ'S LIT¬ 
TLE SANTO 
,DO MINGO 
MACHETE, 


swore was all for his personal others passing nonchalantly, as if it were an 
use. everyday occurrence* 

Gomez tore up the government Two days later a burly negro corporal, of 
permit, and parcelled the bread vast breadth of shoulder and a gorilla-like 
and coffee ami tobacco among cast of features, was found guilty of grogs 


the soldiers, excepting the staff msnbordination. He had twice threatened 
and escolta. The shoes, calico, and knick- an officer with his carbine. He was shot at 
knacks were given to some peasant women evening also. 

of the neighborhood to keep—or divide among He died as coolly as any man I have ever 
their friends--and,the rum and brandy were seen* With an air of disgust he waved off 
poured out on the ground, where it settled those who wished to bandage his eyes* and, 
into the dry soil, leaving a rich aroma. Then leaning easily on n snake fence, in a sleevc- 
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less cotton shirt, with hig powerful black 
antis outstretched along the upper bar, he 
looked into the barrels of the firing squad- 

11 Fire at my breast/ T he said; and when 
ae marched by, as was customary* he had 
fallen easily, his head resting against the 
lowest bar of the snake fence* and his eyes 
open and staring up to the sky, with no 
other expression than annoy¬ 
ance fixed on his hard feat- 
area. 

These rigid enforcements 
of discipline were reported 
through the Island eastward 
and westward by traveling 
commissions. They made 
Cubans think; and laws 
drawn up by the itinerant 
government and printed 
somewhere about Najaza 
became something more than 
pretty compositions under AN GFFr ' NI)FI1 IN THK 
pret ty coats- of - arm &. Cubans 
felt more than ever that the republic existed 
in earnest* and their respect for themselves 
and their leaders increased. . . . 



In those first weeks of June* it was my 
privilege to linger, of evenings* by head¬ 
quarters, and hear the war discussed in 
every phase by Gomez and Hernandez. Of 
the ultimate success of their cause, neither 
tad the shadow of a doubt; but when the 
trouble would end, neither could prophesy. 

Both were painfully aware of the suffering 
and death that every additional day meant 
for untold hundreds of helpless old men, 
women, and children. Yet the dragging on 
of the war was not without advantage, be¬ 
cause it trained Cubans in self-denial; it dis¬ 
ciplined the disorderly element, and gave the 
little Civil Government a chance to spread 
its wings and gain experience before attempt¬ 
ing to fly alone. 

As Hernandez said ■ “ The life of one entire 
generation is not too great a sacrifice to the 
prosperity of countless generations to come.” 
* . . < Jomez had long since ceased to count 



on assistance of any kind from the United 
States. Concerning recognition, I heard him 
say : " l have a mind to forbid any man's 
speaking that word in camp. Recognition 
is like the rain: it is a good thing if it comes, 
and a good thing if it doesn't come,”, , , 

These talks, which were not for publica¬ 
tion, were held of evenings, when the weather 

was fine, under Gomez's bit 
of canvas. They were never 
long* for Gomez retired early, 
after the bugle sounded 
<f Silencio.” Often before 
reveille the M old man ” was 
awake* writing private de¬ 
spatches or personal letters, 
in his hammock, by the flick¬ 
ering light of a yellow Mambi 
taper fastened on a stick 
driven into the ground, while 
an aide stood guard and the 
camp slept. Of afternoons, 
when not on the road, he 
dictated to his secretary* read letters, or 
dozed the siesta, But at supper-time* when 
fresh green leaves were spread at Gomez's 
feet, and the saucepan* with its mess of soup 
or chopped meat and plantains* was put 
before him, and we gathered with our tin 
plates, knives, and spoons, and squatted in a 
semicircle, our asistentes standing atten¬ 
tively behind, topics of the day were discussed 
over again. . . „ 

Gomez, as a practical soldier, did not 
venture to speculate on Cuba's future in 
detail. It was looking forward enough for 
him to see Cuba under her own flag and gov¬ 
ernment. Neither of these men approved 
of any scheme of annexation to the United 
States* or saw any conclusion of the war 
short of absolute independence. As Gomez 
said; “ Autonomy might have been accepted* 
if offered in good faith* very early in the 
war; hut since the time of Martinez Campos* 
it has been out of the question.” These 
unyielding views on annexation and autonomy 
were universally held by fighting Cubans in 
the Manigua. 
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HE Yankee does not appear 
well in spectacular heroics. 
His history is a brief one. 
He has few heroes. He 
has not learned the ritual 
of hero-worship. So when 
the occasion comes that requires elaborate 
stage settings and grand maneuvering, the 
Yankee's performance often falls short. 
Ask the Yankee to pass the hat for the 
monument fund, or to take the contract for 
building the monument, or to dream out some 
inspiring design for the bronze memorial pile, 
and he is ready for the task. But appoint him 
on the committee to ride in the carriage, at 
the unveiling of the statue, with the grandson 


of the hero whose deeds have seemed to 
justify the graven image, and the Yankee's 
first impulse is to run. His sense of humor 
overcomes his vanity, Bo when he goes to 
war, a business in w r hich there is a prelimi¬ 
nary display of rooster feathers, brass braid, 
and tomfoolery, the American goes with 
a deprecatory, shamefaced manner. This 
apologetic air clings to him until he gets into 
the thick of the fight, wdiere death or glory 
waits for him at sundown* 

When the year 1898 came in, the steam 
whistles screamed for prosperity; the salut¬ 


ing cannons boomed for business; even the 
church belts rang out the old period of de¬ 
pression, and rang in the new era of commer¬ 
cial activity. In American hearts there was 
no higher hope for the new year than a 
hope for a year of peace and plenty. Less 
than a third of the year had passed before the 
Americans were willing to let business go 
hang ; and the American whistles shrieked, 
the big guns roared, and the church bells 
clamored for war. The interests o f the coun¬ 
try changed in a few weeks. The change 
was not an outward one. Trains ran on their 
scheduled time. Business men hurried to 
business. The w T heel at the cistern w’as not 
broken; but there was a new motive guid¬ 
ing it. The public mind ceased wishing for 
prosperity: it began longing for victory at 
arms. 

The Yankee did not gather in hoarse-voiced 
mobs. He did not lose time from his work, 
A minute or tw o with a bulletin board at noon, 
and another over the newspaper before sup¬ 
per and before breakfast, were lost- but 
that was all. Here and there was a new' 
hired man on the farm, a new^ printer at the 
case, a promotion in the business office, a 
vacancy in the mailing department, a man 
less at the ribbon counter, a switchman who 
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diets r and to throw hats into the air, and 
to unfurl flags. Everywhere it wa s flags: 
tattered, smoke-grimed flags in engine tabs; 
flags in buttonholes; flags on proud poles; 
flags fluttering everywhere. How gay it 
was—how sad it was! For the flags may 
be the signals of coming death; the shadows 
that they throw may forecast broken hearts. 
One cannot know how War's horrors will 
come. They are hidden by the flags. The 
fluttering of the flags drowns the voice of 
the tears that may be in the air. 

As for the soldier, the citizen soldier, for 
whom all this pomp and circumstance was 
created, he seemed to be immensely bored 
by it. He was apparently preoccupied. He 
was trying to get the difference flrmly 
fixed in his mind between his hay-foot and 
his straw-foot. He paid more heed to the 
training of his left hand to keep out of his 
trousers pocket on parade than he paid to 
talk of lofty, heroic ideals. 

When the President called for troops in 
April, the governors of nearly all the States 
gave the militia men the opportunity to en¬ 
list. The National Guards received the oppor¬ 
tunity gratefully. They were mostly young 
fellows, these guardsmen, and they laughed 
as heartily as the crowd laughed At the 
jibes about the tin soldiers; but way down 
went at his w ork slowly and cautiously, a in the quiet recesses of his boyish heart, each 
junior partner’s corrugated desk covered of the chosen ones prayed to the God of his 
with ten days' dust; and where these things fathers to let him live to reproach the jibes 
were, there also were the jokes about the l by some brave deed, magnificently done, 
soldier boys, and a keen, silent pride, and a Doubtless the land this spring was budding 
deep, fervid interest in the wearers of the with millions of hopes of what may happen 
blue. The only way the poor dumb, stoical when Johnny comes marching home. Thena- 
brute of a Yankee could show F the patriot- tureof these hopes is irrelevant here, for this 
iem that tilled his swelling heart was by the is the story of how Johnny went matching out. 
spectacle of the flags. In April, every- Johnny of the American army, the Johnny 
where over this good, fair land, flags were who responded to the President’s call for 
flying. Trains carrying soldiers were bur- troops, is a country boy—a boy of the 
ning from the North, from the East, from country town. In the country town of 
the West, to the 
Southland; and 
as they sped over 
the green prai¬ 
rie e and the 
brown moun¬ 
tains, little chil¬ 
dren on fences 
greeted the sol¬ 
diers with flap¬ 
ping scarfs and 
handkerchiefs 
and flags ; at the 
stations, crowds 
gathered to hur¬ 
rah for the sol- 
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the West, the departure of the county com- of the militiamen began to ransack their mem- 
pany of National Guards for the State capital ones to find out what particular impulse had 
was an event of considerable awkward dig- urged them to join the Guards—a question 
uity. The militia company in the piping which has never been successfully answered 
times of peace was, like the affairs of Mr* inside the ranks nor out. But theorists 
Toots, ** really of no consequence.” The who are acquainted with the motives which 
principal martial duty the National Guards impel youths to do strange 

had to perform before they were mustered .—. things hold that enfist- 

out was to precede the fire company and i \ y ment in the National 

follow r the Grand Army squad in the pro- Guards frequently follows 

cessions on Memorial Day and the Fourth y-\ the reading of “ The Life 

of July. At such times the more blood- }\s of Grant ” or of “ Napo- 

thirsty ones of the young warriors were l fion 11 his Marshals/' 

feasted on the spectacle of some hero of Other theorists maintain 

Gettysburg, with his red marshal's sash and that the ways of a young 

his slouch hat, riding up and down man in the presence of a 

AGA the line on a dapple-gray praneer. M I! 'fife and drum and a uni- 
The fierce-looking, funnel-shaped f // .' tVvj 1 I a form U like the way of a 

M r leather gauntlets on his wrists, the ff / ship in the midst of the 

I majesty of his Knight Templar ‘J sea, of an eagle in the air, 

« sword, the imposing cock of hia ftt 4 S M or a serpent upon a 

I head used to transform the dealer rock-—too wonderful for 

in *‘ pai n ts, Ip//I%'f the wisest of men. 

■< J pfc t drugs, oils, sta-' w| ililK But, leaving the theo- 

tionery, and toi- rists to wrangle and ro- 

let articles” into fittSl* turning to the youth with 

v5W A a satisfactory ° tH ■ - +H the President's call before 
/ 1 imitation of a him, an interesting situa- 

i—J son of Mara. So lion presented itself. Sometimes it took two 

in those halcyon days, sometimes but two hours, for the sol- 

1 %A days each red- emn fact that he was a part of his country's 

\ \ faced youngster army, one of the history-makers, to soak 

T JjSj' trudging along through and through the youngster's under- 

V11 ' the dusty high- standing* He wont about his daily routine 

\\ l way was content merrily, and no one realised what a power- 

t \V I to raelt his linen fu! thrill of patriotism there was growing in 

and wait for the his heart. He felt that the thrill was all he 
H/I-- J I day when he might be able to trade Ida life for- and he 

jM should be the loved life, so he cherished the thrill and was 

man on horse- proud of it. The thing grew big in him as he 
_ back. "With a marched down the main street of the town. 
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military ex peri- on the afternoon of his last day at home, just 
ence limited to before train-time. The silver -comet band, 
these occasional playing “ Marching through Georgia ” or 
triumphs, the 11 Maryland,” pulled the thrill up into a lump 
Western guards- in his throat, a lump that hurt. When the 


man read the President/8 call for troops with ranks broke, just before the whistle escaped 


unfettered joy. Probably a few hours after from the black smoke on the horixon, the 
this expansive moment the more thoughtful thrill and the lump remained, as the boy, in 
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his pretty soldier clothes, bumped about the poke the dag, pole and all, down the throat of 
depot platform, shaking hands right and left, the veteran who was making that sky-rocket 
The hand struck up ** The Girl I Left Behind speech. The hoys felt that the orator was 
Me/' and maybe the lump broke, and God delaying the train* The nervous panting of 
bless the little blue soldier if it did ■ For the engine ahead got on their nerves, and 
the girls were all there. The kind-faced the young fellows knew the passengers 
mother girl was there, who stood shyly at aboard were making fun of them. The 
the depot nearly forty years ago and saw orator went on and on, and everlastingly on, 
another boy go forth to fight. Not far from The boys began to wink slyly at one another 
the mother girl was the blushful sweetheart or at friends in the crowd; the lump had 
girl, who dared not show the crowd her grief left them, the thrill was slowing down, 
at parting. Perhaps for the soldier boy and the absurdity of a man who had 
there was some little wife girl t with a brave, fought through Shiloh telling them that 
smiling face; or a baby girl, whom the blue- they were heroes gradually dawned upon 
coated boy hoped would remember him if— them. When the spell-binder quit talk- 
the “ if” that breaks the sentence that no mg, they cheered with the crowd* They 
ore ever closes. Of course the teasing scampered on the moving train, and waved 
sister girl was there, with her joke about their hats. Their hurrah met the one from 
the fit of the blue the platform; and 

trousers —- for all > when the train had 

n. „ ** rounded the curve 

and was clear out 
of sight, the crow d 
at the depot broke 
up and poured 
down the village 
street. Even the 
band was too sad 
to play. 

And war, for 
that little town, 
dated its begin- 
n i n g fro m the 
second when the 
train faded into 
the green of the 
trees at the 
curve* After 
that second, Isays 
on the street for¬ 
got about “The 

After that, when the ranks formed on the Wabash Far Away ** and “ My GaPs a High- 
depot platform, there was a painful minute, horn J^idy,” and whistled war tunes 
The whole line watched the captain, and felt “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “ Star-Spangled 
for him as he looked down his nose sheep- Banner,” and ** Hail Columbia," Sometimes 
iflhiy. The line knew' that the captain was at night, when the moon was out to make 
glad enough to got the flag* that he would dogs bark and love-lorn lads whistle, a 
like to thank the women for giving it ; but youth, coming home beneath the elms from 
th* line knew that the captain would like to an engagement under a red lampshade, dis- 
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played \m liberal musical educa¬ 
tion to the neighbors on his way 
by piping *' The Marseillaise/ 

There was war in the air. A 
subtle suggestion had mesmer¬ 
ised everyone. The town went 
about its work mechanically, did 
it well enough, but the chief 
interest was in 41 arms and the 
man. 1 ' 

Very early in the year the 
technical language of the army 
and navy began to seep from the 
news columns of the papers into 
metaphors on the editorial page, 
and by April the slang of 
the people bristled with 
offensive projectiles. For 
twenty-five years pugna¬ 
cious younkita, whose pink 
toes have but lately burst 
through the chrysalis of 
long clothes, have spent 
their stick-horse days play¬ 
ing at Indian fighting. 

But one fine morning in 
May, probably after a mid¬ 
night session of the Board 
o f Strategy—(J en eral Wink urn, 

Blinkum, and Secretary Nod - all over the 

land the 

rough riders 

of the broom- 

stick began 


choosing up sides and play¬ 
ing war with Spain. The 
alley that had done duty as 
* 4 Dead Man’s Gulch/’ and 
the bam that had been known 
from childhood’s time imme¬ 
morial as a favorite haunt of 


I piJ^i n(<r jjr infh 4i flip llrtfil 


Admiral 


^ * 
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the redskins or a retreat for white settlers, 
were transformed by the magic order of the 
Privy Council of Dreamland— the alley into a 
Spanish fortress, the barn into a man-of-war. 
rigar-box Spanish rose instead of the battle 
cries of the braves that a few months before 

pierced the hay-loft, “lie- 
member the Maine l r r piped 
shrilly above the clash of 
^ arms on the battlefield 
where Custer and Sitting 
Bull had been fighting their 
long engagement. 

The night after the de¬ 
spatch boat ** McCulloch M reached 
Hong Kong, the town that had sent its 
soldiers away only a few days before 
went stark, staring mad. The main 
street of the place was crowded with 
men, women, and children. Tin horns 
Matted, anvils boomed, rockets whirred 
upward, last year’s Homan candles did 
their sputtering best to shed festive 
illumination on the scene; and around 
the band-stand, during the ime when 
the band was not adding Sousa or a 
41 Hot Time” to the din. the crowd 
packed itself and watched the town or¬ 
ator deliver a most elevating and stir¬ 
ring set of gestures. Everyone yelled; 
everyone threw up his neighbor’s hat. 
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Populists stopped watching the* money power, 
Republicans ceased troubling themselves over 
repudiation. Democrats forgot the deficit. A 
simple but great emotion, that of patriotic 
joy, was stirring the people, and they moved 
as men move under stress of strong passion. 
Civilization sloughed off. There was a rever¬ 
sion to type. Science has put a few levers and 
screws and pulleys and sockets and joints in 
and upon and around the club of Cain; but 
.science has not been able to change the heart 
of the man who swings the club. War is what 
it always was, and victory is as it was in the 
beginning, an occasion for making a joyful 
noise before the king. In a Democracy there 
are 100,000 kings, and the joyful noise is 
somewhat magnified. “The gentle art of 
murdering” is not declining, even if the 
consumption of laundry-starch, shoe-polish, 
pick led-olives, cut-glass, and schoolbooks is 
growing ahead cf the increase of population, 
In one Western town, and perhaps in 
many, which celebrated Dewey’s victory, 
this occurred: after the spirit of the crowd 
hail effervesced, after the powder was 
burned, after the hats had come down, the 
town band played “ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.” 
A few people standing near by the band¬ 
stand hummed the tune. “ The Bonny Blue 
Flag ” was crooned in a thousand throats, 
and there was an audible ” Hurrah ” in the 
chorus. Then followed “ John Brown’s 
Body,” and its “ (dory Hallelujah ” went to 


as David’s people must have thrown their 
souls into the psalm. And all this in an 
American country town, under electric lights, 
on paved streets, with half the singers lean¬ 
ing on bicycles as they sang. 

But the young men aboard the train that 
rounded the curve and that shut out the town 
a few days before the good news came from 
Manila had no ethnological theories. Being 
young men, the soldiers enjoyed every 
band that met them at every depot between 
home and the State capital. The cheering 
crowds, the women bearing to the car win¬ 
dows boughs of lilacs and garden flowers of 
the new r spring helped the youths' spirits; and 
when they had tiled down the asphalt streets 
of the capital and had halted in front of the 
State House to hear the Governor make a 
speech, they w'ere sure that it would be all 
up with Spain from that hour. During the 
early w : eeks of May, at each State capital, 
several thousand young gentlemen were 
acquiring useful instruction in the science 
of arms. Many pert young militiamen came 
up from the inland towns who fancied they 
w ere soldiers because they could get across 
a level piece of ground w ithout stepping on 
their own feet. But after the first four or 
five hours of hard work, the proud lines 
of the guardsmen began to sag and then 
to cave in, and the enthusiastic youngsters 
in “nobby” blue clothes often found that they 
occupied a place in the esteem of the regular 


the stars. There 
were joyful tears in 
hundreds of eyes as 
the hymn went on; 
and after a moment, 
when the band be¬ 
gan “ America,' ’ 
the throng took it 
up; the people knew 
the words. Fewer 
da-das and la-las 
came in ** America” 
than came in the 
other songs. The 
singing was not pre¬ 
arranged, The oc¬ 
casion had no pro¬ 
gramme. The voices 
took up the music of 
the horns, and, with¬ 
out knowing it, a 
civilized Anglo-Sax¬ 
on crowd was chant- 
in g a hymn of 
thanksgiving to the 
Lord of Hosts, even 
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army sergeant very little higher than the 
raw men held who stumbled around at their 
d ri lling in frig htened, sweaty d roves * Th ese 
Taw men looked like a grievance committee 
following the president's special car across 
a railroad yard. 

Sleeping in tents is a lark for the first few 
nights for youngsters used to steel springs 
on their beds and Swiss curtains at their 
bedroom windows. ** Hut,”—as the gover¬ 
nor of a Western Btate said, when opposing 
mustering the militia on a tented field 
and urging the use of a neighboring fort 
lately abandoned by 
the regular army 
t r oo p s,—“ but 
what if it rains? " 

The first w'eek in 
May this year was 
a rainy week out 
West, and in the 
tented field of a 
certain State on 
the Missouri the 
measles broke out, 
and all the horses 
attached to the 
chariot of Mars 
shook their tugs 
a-laughing. Prob¬ 
ably the first steps 
taken in making 
that human engine 
of death, a regi¬ 
ment, are always 
clumsy, and will 
provoke laughter 
to the end of time. 

Probably the origi¬ 
nal second lieuten¬ 
ant in the first 
militia company 
ever organized 
tried to get 
“chummy" with 
his colonel; but that fact did not make the 
spectacle any less absurd this spring, when 
it was being repeated all over the land. The 
banker's son in the ranks needs several 
w T tteks to learn that the dealer in staple and 
fancy groceries who has white on his trous¬ 
ers and gold braid on his cap must nut lie 
called “ Bill" and slapped on the hack. 
And, on the other hand, it takes time for the 
captain just from the blacksmith shop to 
learn that he must snub the young dry goods 
clerks who, two weeks before the call came 
for troops, would not have seen him on the 
street. 


In the Civil War a Kansas cavalry regi¬ 
ment two days old was standing on a hill in 
Missouri, ivatching a fight, A company of 
Confederates took a position on a hill back 
of the Kansans* In a rash moment a Kansas 
horseman galloped toward the new-comers. 
The colonel saw the private, and called: 

“ Oh, Torn, come back here." 

“ What do you want? " asked the private, 
checking up, 

“ Well, you come back here. What you 
goin T over there for ? They'll get you," 
answered the officer. 


1 • What if they do? If I want to get killed 
it’s none of your business," replied the 
private, 

“ Tom Jennings, 1 command you to come 
back here," roared the colonel. Then the 
officer added, as Jennings didn't move: “Aw, 
Tom, don't be a fool; come on kick," 

“ Bay, Marsh Murdock, you think you're 
mighty smart because you've gone and log¬ 
rolled and got to be colonel; but Pm right 
here to tell you that no little four-by-nine 
editor can boss me around. Pm gain' over 
to see who them fellers are," 

lie started to turn around, when Colonel 
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Murdock cried: ** Hold on, Tom. I’m re- pieces any kind of a gun and put it together 
sponsible for you. Say, what you s T pose Td again. When the American recruit shall get 
Sell your wife if I let you go over there the hang of the machinery of the army and 
and get killed?” see a battalion working, the mechanical poe- 

After some further argument the private try of the thing will fill him with joy* He 
returned. That evening the regiment took will take pride in his cogs hip in it* Hut now 
a vote on the question whether to stay where he is a rollicking boy, who is being harrowed 
it wjis, to get into the fight, or go back to ten miles u day over rough roads, in all kinds 
camp. On the road to camp the Kansas of weather, for no other reason, so far as he 
fellows, mistaken for Confederates, were cun see, but to satisfy the caprices of an 
charged by a Michigan regiment. The unfeeling superior ofheer who a few weeks 
Kansans, running halter skelter, frightened ago drove a delivery wagon. He has no 
a Confederate company into flight* When notion of being a hero these days, has the 
the Kansas men got into Kansas City, they American recruit; but he is enjoying three 
bought the colonel a sword as a recognition good meals a day, sleeping like a log at 
of his bravery on the held of battle. The night, and longing for a chance to fight, 
following night the privates broke into his lie is not fearing death, and he is not bur- 
tent, stole the sword, and puw r ned it for dened with dreams of glory. Hut away 
beer. Hut before the war was over that regi- down in his Anglo-Saxon heart the American 
ment became one of the best disciplined regi- boy feels the call of duty, and again he 
merits in the West, and u terror to the enemy. " ( hankers ** for the fight. 

These few anecdotal lines are written w ith And he is the boy for whom the flags are 
a purpose in view. That purpose is to show' flying and for whom is all this cheering, 
what an adaptive creature the American is. The flags make a brave show in the dusty 
He may not know how to present arms in land; as for the cheering, it comes from 
May, but he can be turned into a clean-cut, bonny throats. The dainty white handker- 
wdl-oiled cog in the fighting engine before chiefs should dance and be gay now— now, 
the snow- flies. To begin with, the American for to-morrow they may be heavy with tears, 
militiaman has this advantage over every Hut tears are good. They make the world 
recruit on earth: the American knowshow r better, borrow la a great lever that pries 
to shoot, and he knows all about the median- the world upward. So war is good for the 
ism of a gun. The average American boy sorrow' that it brings. Whom the Lord 
of the inland States has owned an air-gun loveth be chastenelh. And w f ar, that tears 
before he is ten. He has been hit in the the heart-strings of the old; war, that feeds 
hand, the foot, the arm, or the leg by a on the flesh of young men; war, with its 
“ twenty-two ” before he is twelve. He has tragic gaiety, is good, It is one of God's 
owned a shot-gun before he has grown a weapons—his rod that chastenettu Then 
mustache. He has learned to hit a squirrel should the nation bow beneath the rod, and 
in a tree crotch with a rifle before he is smile hack to heaven w r ith the flags, the gay, 
twenty. When he is of age, he can take to merry, thoughtless flags, 




McCLUKE’S MAGAZINE IN WAR TIMES. 


T HE editors of McClure's Magazine, in 
common with thousands of other Ameri¬ 
can citizens, have to face new' conditions and 
new interests. The number in which these 
lines appear was very different, as originally 
planned, in contents and arrangement. It 
was in preparation, and in great part ready, 
for the press when the war opened. The 
page plates, filled with pictures, then ready 
were put aside, and plans in tentative opera¬ 
tion for such a change as the altered condi¬ 
tions demanded were pushed forward. The 
result is before the reader, and will give an 
indication, all too slight for our wishes, of the 
editorial spirit which animates this magazine 
and of the resources at its command. 

It was not only necessary for us to meet 
the new' interests of the time adequately and 
quickly, but the increased demand for the 
magazine added to the difficulties of the prob¬ 
lem. At the present moment (and it is still 
several weeks until publication) the actual 
orders from subscribers and dealers for the 
June number of McClure’s Magazine 
amount to a little more than 400,000 copies* 
To manufacture so large a first edition in 


time, it is necessary that our press-room and 
bindery run day and night. It is our intention 
to continue printing the June number until all 
orders are filled. 

McClure's Magazine has representatives, 
contributors, artists, and photographers with 
every branch of the army and navy and at 
every scene of probable action. The larger 
aspects and events of the war will be pre¬ 
sented in the most authoritative and inter- 
esting manner in its pages from personal ob 
nervation and experience, with expert inter¬ 
pretation and comment, and with authentic 
and interesting illustrations* The magazine 
is represented at Washington, on the Flying 
Squadron, on Admiral Sampson's fleet, ai 
Hong Kong and Manila, at Tampa, Mobile, 
and in Cuba; and through its Ixmdon office it 
is able to secure the most apt and important 
material from foreign sources* With these 
facilities and this organization, we hope to 
obtain a record that wnll have absorbing hu¬ 
man and dramatic interest, as well as im¬ 
portance, at this time, and one that will prove 
to be of permanent historical value* 


hi Y M N . 

IN TDK TIME OF WAH AND TUMULTS. 


Hy Uknky New holt. 


0 Lord Almighty, Thou whose hands Remember, Lord, the years of faith, 
Despair and victory give; The spirits humbly brave, 

In whom, though tyrants tread their lands, The strength that died defying death, 
The souls of nations live: The love that loved the slave: 


Thou wilt not turn Thy face away 
From those who work Thy will, 

Hut send Thy peace on hearts that pray, 
And guard Thy people still* 

Remember not the days of shame, 

The hands with rapine dyed. 

The wavering will, the baser aim, 

The brute, material pride; 


The race that strove to rule Thine earth 
With equal law's unbought; 

Who bore for Truth the pangs of birth. 
And brake the bonds of Thought* 

Remember how, since time began, 

Thy dark eternal mind 
Through lives of men that fear not man 
Is light for all mankind* 


Thou w r ilt not turn Thy face away 
From those who work Thv will; 

Hut send Thy strength on hearts that pray 
For strength to serve Thee still* 

CupjrJiplu, Itfw. by Henry Ktwb&JL 
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NOTES AND INCIDENTS FROM LIKE: MEMORANDA FOB A DISTORT 
CAE PORTRAIT OP OUR FOURTH WAR PRESIDENT. 


INTROI'UCTORY NOTE. 

Of the twenty-four different men who have been Presidents of the United States, but four ran he char¬ 
acterized as War Presidents Washington, ^ first in war,” wan a peace President. His first term began in 178ft. 
idi years after the signing of the treaty which closed the Revolution. The first war waged by the United States 
was that of 1812, during the administration of Janies Madison, Then in 1848, when James K. Polk was Presi¬ 
dent, came the 17-months r war with Mexico. Abraham Lincoln was the third War President. Eight peaceful 
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administrations followed, until in April of the present year the Spanish-American war broke out, Mr, McKinley 
is, tben T our fourth War President. The present article attempts nothing more than to record certain im- 
presaiona of the President an he appeared to those near him during the first trying days of the war crisis. It 
\s in no sense an estimate; it is rather memoranda to aid in a future estimate. 

The actual daily life of the Administration, as it is engaged in the business of making war, has inspired the 
illustrations of thy article. Mr. Stevens’s sketches were made in and about the White House, at Army Head¬ 
quarters, and in the offices of th« Navy Ilepartment. He has caught groups which the unusual conditions hate 
made common at the seat of government, and hns portrayed the leading actors in the great drama with a rigor 
and truthfulness that have rarely been equaled in off-hand portraiture. Miss Johnston's photographs have been 
made especially for the article under exceptional conditions, and have the same actuality. The frontispiece 
portrait of President McKinley himself, in addition to its general faithfulness as a likeness, has the added inter¬ 
est of special timeliness, since it was taken only a week or two ago expressly for use here. 


T HEN a man is elected President of the 
I’nited States, it is with the expecta¬ 
tion that he will devote himself to realizing 
the two or three central ideas of his party, 
with which he is supposed to be especially 
qualified to grapple. When he takes his 
oath of office, however, he inherits from his 
predecessor a budget of unfinished business, 
which, not infrequently, turns out to be 
more insistent than the platform on which 
he came into office. President McKinley is 
an example in point* Elected on financial 
issues, there was every reason to suppose 
that his administration would occupy itself 
principally with the money question and that 
he would be known in history as the Sound 
Money President or the Protective Tariff 
President. No one thought of him as a 
War President* Yet to-day, fourteen months 


after his inauguration, it is his skill in con¬ 
ducting a trying foreign complication and, 
when forced into a war, in meeting the 
emergencies of that situation, that has 
distinguished his term. It is undoubtedly 
as a War President that he will be known to 
history. 

The war is not of Mr. McKinley's making. 
The materials for it were all in his inherited 
budget of unfinished business—a collection 
of documents known to the public only 
vaguely. It is possible that the country 
at large would never have realized the 
serious difficulties in the Cuban question 
to which Mr, McKinley fell heir if, nearly 
a year after his inauguration and at a time 
when he himself believed he was on the 
road to a righteous settlement of the com¬ 
plications, a match had not been put to the 
mass of dangerous papers which 
ever since he entered office he 
had been handling with the 
greatest caution. 

It was between three and four 
o'clock on the morning of Feb¬ 
ruary 16th, that the President 
was awakened from sleep to be 
informed of the destruction of 
the battleship “ Maine,” An 
hour before, the Secretary of 
the Navy had been aroused by a 
cablegram from the commander 
of the “ Maine,' ’ which for three 
weeks had Wen anchored, a 
friendly visitor, in the harbor of 
Havana, The commander an¬ 
nounced that, at 9,40 o'clock 
on the evening of February 
loth, his ship had been entirely 
destroyed by an explosion, and 
that it was supposed that many 
men were wounded and many 
killed. The Secretary of the 
Navy hurried the startling news 
to the White House* President 
McKinley at once dressed and 
went to his office, where he was 
soon joined by Secretary Long, 
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president McKinley anu his cabinet. 
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and the two discussed the affair until break¬ 
fast time. 

The President received the announcement 
of the" 4 Maine M explosion with outward calm f 
hut he knew the latent feeling towards Kpain 
and the Cuban question too well nut to realize 
that, when the news reached the country, as 
it must in a few hours, it would arouse a 
commotion which only the greatest firmness 
on the part of the Administration could con¬ 
trol. Soon after breakfast, he summoned' 
his Cabinet to consider the situation, and 
here he decided what his policy towards the 
event should be. Until a thorough investiga¬ 
tion revealed the cause of the disaster and 
a competent Board of Inquiry fixed the re¬ 
sponsibility, he should consider the destruc¬ 
tion of the M Maine ” as due to an accident. 
The public should know the real truth of the 
matter as rapidly as he did himself, and until 


the whole truth was clear he asked a suspen¬ 
sion of judgment. 

It was not an easy policy to enforce. 
Before ten o'clock of the day of the publica¬ 
tion of the “ Maine M affair, the horror and 
indignation of the country had reached the 
White House. 

There was little difficulty in the people 
making their feelings known to the Presi¬ 
dent. They had four direct methods of 
reaching him: through Pongress, through 
the personal interview, through the mails, 
and through the press. The life of the 
President is in fact regulated so that he 
may listen to public opinion as expressed in 
these ways. Thus it is one of the regula¬ 
tions of the White House that a Uongress- 
mun shall always have free access to the 
President's outer reception-room, and that 
here he shall promptly have the ear of Secre- 
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in f he antetomn ill the WAllS House* ehtitmntf aprt** table- ttml iV 'Ivor into -ww- 
tar$T Porter** with the itmr*f#iwr. 'Xtn tr.oni, in the haetffroun^* 


of the White House on the sec¬ 
ond floor, that lie wishes to speak 
with Secretary Porter or with 
the President, he is allowed to 
go to the anteroom, through 
which the Cabinet room, the 
President’s reception-room, ami 
the offices of the various secre¬ 
taries and clerks are reached. 
Here visitors are waited ufion by 
the experienced Simmons, a 
doorkeeper of unfailing cour¬ 
tesy and discretion. Simmons 
lias stood so long on duty that 
he seems to know by intuition 
who ought to be aided in meet¬ 
ing Secretary Porter at once 
and who may safely be kept wait¬ 
ing. Into this anteroom the 
“Maine” affair brought, from 
the morning of February 16th, a 
great unofficial throng. They 
came at first seeking news, a few 
of them being women whose sons 
or husbands or brothers were on 
the ship. Others brought for the 
President's consideration curb 


tary Porter. If the President is 
not in Cabinet meeting or engaged 
in other important business, and 
if the Congressman will wait his 
turn, he is sure of an interview. 
The “Maine” affair for days 
brought to the White House 
groups of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives of all grades of opin¬ 
ion, One group urged the Presi¬ 
dent to hurry, another to delay. 
One came to complain, another 
to encourage. There was thus 
an incessant daily pressure on 
President McKinlevfrom the bodv 

■ p- 

to which he is bound to harken 
since it represents directly the 
people by whom he was him¬ 
self elected. 

It was not only Congressmen 
who sought the President on the 
“Maine” affair. The simple 
democratic procedures at the 
White House in time of both 
peace and war are such that any 
man of fairly honest appearance 
can enter, between the hours of 
ten and two, for sight-seeing, t )n 
explaining to the messenger at 
the foot of the east stairway, 
which leads to the business end 
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by propping the word “ Private 7 ' r k 
and giving his right-hand man the 
title of ** Secretary,” A bill to 
this effect passed Congress session 
before last* and the salary of the 
position was raised fifteen hundred 
dollars* The position is at all 
times one of the most responsible and difficult completely as one man can another’s. The 
in the Administration, and in wartimes it be- admirable way in which matters have gone 
comes doubly difficult, requiring the highest at the White House the last four months is 
order of executive ability and great physical proof that Secretary Porter is the man for 
strength, or rather great nervous force, as the place. 

the Secretary's work goes on without ce&sa- The mail and the telegraph at once ra¬ 
tion night as welt as day. Secretary Porter sponded to the “Maine” disaster., Since 

superintends the official end of the White the Itith of February, the Presidents mad 

House. It is to him that mail, telegrams, has numbered from SIX) to 1,500 letters a 
and people come, and it is his delicate task day. It is the wish of the President that all 
to decide what and who shall reach the letters sent to him be read and answered. 

President. He must be able to grasp at Though this has not been the practice under 

once the significance of the thousands of re- all Administrations, since Secretary Porter 
quests which come, to distinguish value, to entered the White House a letter has re- 
sift out the erratic, the curious, the trivial, ceived the same attention as a visitor. The 
He must decide who ought to be admitted great increase of mail which has come since 
directly; how others best make their re- the “ Maine” affair has made it necessary 
quests. He must use fact and good humor to bring in extra clerks. The President 
in disposing of cases to which he judges it himself sees only a fraction of the letters, 
improper or unnecessary'to call the iTesi- his Secretary using his discretion about what 
dentX attention. Only the very intimate should go to him, 

personal relation between the President and The opinions of the press come to the 
Secretary Porter has made it possible for President in various ways. He is himself a 
the latter to discharge his duties. He reader of newspapers, and scarcely a day haa 
understands the President's views and de- gone by, even in the hottest of the war ex- 
He has perfect sympathy with them, citement, that he has not found time to run 
He is thus able to do the President's will as through a large number, including five or 
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six New York dailies the Washington even¬ 


ing and morning papers, one or two from 
Chicago, and perhaps a half dozen others 
from large cities. One paper which he reads 
regularly is that from his Ohio home—the 
Canton M Repository.” 

A digest of the newspapers comes to him 
of course in conversation with his Secretary 
and friends, and in Cabinet meetings, where 
articles of special value and suggestive ness 
are frequently read and discussed; but his 
most intimate connection with the press 
comes from the peculiar relation which 
news-gatherers have to the White House. 
The President, as a matter of fact, has the 
newspaper man always with him. He is as 
much a part of the White House personnel 
as Simmons or Pendel or the big police in¬ 
spector at the door. Accommodations are 
furnished him there, and his privileges are 
well-defined and generally recognized. Thus 
in the outer reception-room of the business 
part of the White House, a corner contain¬ 
ing a well furnished table and plenty of 
chairs is set aside for reporters. Here 
representatives of half a dozen or more 
papers are always to be found, and during 
Cabinet meetings and at moments of grave 
importance the number increases many fold. 
Here they write, note the visitors w ho are 
admitted to the President, catch the secre¬ 
taries as they come and go, and here every 
evening about ten o'clock they gather around 
Secretary Porter for a kind of family talk, 


he discussing with 
them whatever of 
the events of the 
day he thinks it 
wise to discuss. 

It is in * l News¬ 
paper Row, 1 * as 
the east side of 
the great north 
portico is called, 
that the White 
House press cor¬ 
respondents flour¬ 
ish most vigorous¬ 
ly, Here they 
gather by the 
score on exciting 
days, and, in the 
shadow' of the 
great white pil¬ 
lars, w'ate h for op¬ 
portunities to 
waylay important 
officials as they 
come and go. No¬ 
body can get in or out of the Executive Man¬ 
sion without their seeing him, and it is here 
that most of the interviews, particularly with 
the Cabinet officers, are held. Close to 
” Newspaper Row ” is a long line of w-heels 
belonging to messengers and telegraph boys, 
alert, swift little chaps, a half dozen of whom 
are always in waiting at the foot of the big 
columns, discussing the w ar, or on warm days 
catching the forty w-inks of sleep they are 
always sadly in need of. 

It is part of the unwritten law of the 
White House that the newspaper men shall 
never approach the President as he passes 
to and fro near their alcove or crosses the 
portico to his carriage, unless he himself 
stops and talks to them. This he occasion¬ 
ally does, for he knows all of the reporters 
by name and treats them with uniform kind¬ 
ness. If a man disappears, Mr. McKinley is 
sure to inquire soon what has become of 
him, and if one falls ill, he asks regularly 
after him. 

It w as through all these various channels 
that the people let the President know T how r 
they felt about the 44 Maine,” His steadi¬ 
ness under the incessant buffeting was ad¬ 
mirable. He never for an instant wavered 
from his first determination to have no 
opinion until the report of the Hoard of 
Inquiry came in. To every visitor his coun¬ 
sel was the same: ** Wait until we know- the 
facts.” 

Perhaps nothing contributed more at this 
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time to keep those who sought the President 
calm than the fact that so far as possible he 
pursued his ordinary habits. Nothing could 
W simpler and more methodical than Presi¬ 
dent McKinley's daily life in the White 
House has been since he came to Washington. 
By ten o'clock in the morning, he is ready 
to receive visitors, and he works steadily 
until four or five in the afternoon, when he 
goes to drive or to walk. Frequently Mrs. 
McKinley accompanies him in his drives, and 
nothing which the public sees of the Presi¬ 
dent does more to awaken respect for him 
than the chivalrous tenderness with which 
he cares for his fragile, sweet-faced, invalid 
wife. Even if he is not going with Mrs. 
McKinley, the President often accompanies 
her himself to her carriage. In pleasant 
weather he goes out almost daily in his 
Victoria, in rainy weather in a kind of 
" 1 bac helor ? s c oupe. 1 ' Secretary Po rter of ten 
rides with the President, though if a Cabinet 
officer happens to be at the house at the 
time, the President frequently suggests that 
they finish their talk while he takes his drive. 
These drives are a great delight to him, and 
he explores every road around Washington, 
himself choosing the route which the coach¬ 


man shall take. The Soldiers 1 Home grounds, 
the National Park, the road to Cabin John 
and to Arlington are among his favorite 
routes. He is fond of the peculiar street 
life of Washington, and nobody knows better 
the houses of Washington and the history 
and peculiarities of their occupants. 

Of course the President receives consid¬ 
erable attention when taking his exercise. 
Washington children are particularly fond 
of him, for he always notices them and nods 
and smiles. Curiously enough, they do not 
often call him “ Mr. President,” Mr. Mc¬ 
Kinley has been so long in Washington that 
he is better known as “ Major 1 than as Mr. 
President, find it is not an infrequent thing 
for a bevy of children to run up to his car¬ 
riage as he passes and call out ** Halloa, 
Major I a greeting that always brings out 
** How do you do, boys? ” or 41 How do you 
do, girls? M from the President. 

Mr. McKinley is a rapid and erect walker, 
and he is frequently seen about the White 
House grounds or on Connecticut Avenue and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, walking with his ♦Secre¬ 
tary, or one of the members of the Cabinet. 
He apparently enjoys the walks exceedingly, 
and is very punctilious in responding to the 
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l>ows of pause rs-by, Particularly does he During all the war crisis, Mr* McKinley 

notice workmen, who, knowing this trait, has never been in Congress or gone to one 
almost invariably lift; their hats to him* After of the Departments. The arrangements at 
Mr, McKinley gets in from bis drive, he the White House are such that this is j*os- 
usually runs through the newspapers, rests sible, which was not true in Lincoln 4 3 time* 
a little lime, then dresses for dinner* His There is a telegraph-room, to which all mes- 
evenings are as often as possible given to sages can be sent—something Mr* Lincoln 
quiet social pleasures. He never goes to the did not have. Then there is the telephone 
theater, or at least never has since he has connecting the office of the White House 
been in the White Home; but quiet little with every important man in Washington* 
musicales are occasionally held in the Hast Through the business rooms of the White 
[loom, a few intimate friends coming in to House, however, Mr, McKinley moves very 
enjoy them with the President and his wife* freely. He has been occupying tbeCabinet- 
yuiU.* frequently informal dinners, too, are room of late as his office, the old President's 
given in the White House. office being now a reception-room; beyond 

Except when taking his afternoon drive this reception-room is the Secretary's office; 
or walk, Mr. McKinley is rarely seen outside parallel with these rooms, and opening into 
of the White 1 louse* During the war excite- each one of them, is the large anteroom 
ment, one may say that he has never been seen where visitors wait until they can be received 
outside* He is a striking contrast in this re- in the reception-room. As one sits in this 
spectto our last War President, Mr* Lincoln, anteroom, he frequently sees the President 
who went daily, sometimes many times a day, coming from the telegraph-room or the 
across the White House lawn to the old War Secretary's office and passing rapidly to the 
Department to seek news, and who frequently Cabinet-room* He may stop as he passes to 
visited the Capitol and the Departments in speak to some one whom he knows, though 
starch of some person whom he wanted. he is more likely to go directly through* 

The President receives per¬ 
sons who have business with 
him every day, except Cabinet 
days and Sundays, between 
twelve and one o’clock, in his 
private reception-room, on the 
second floor of the White 
House* Here he usually finds 
waiting for him when he enters 
a dozen or more little groups of 
people and many individuals 
who have come alone. He 
moves from one to another as 
it pleases him, shaking hands 
with each* His hand-grasp is 
quite up to date; beholds his 
hand high, and touches the 
ends of the fingers rather than 
clasps the palm. He is a most 
interesting figure as be stands, 
with his left hand in bis trousers 
pocket, pushing back the skirt 
of his long coat, and slowly 
twirling his eyeglasses in his 
right hand. After a pleasant 
word, he always leads immedi¬ 
ately to the subject in hand* 
He seems to get at once at the 
point of a man’s wishes. In 
lart T he has been informed be¬ 
fore he goes in, as a rule, what 
the man wants to see him about, 
and he never forgets. He re- 
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members names with extraordinary exactness 
and placed (people immediately. 

As the IVesident passes about 
the room from one group of visitors 
to another, he takes in from the 
corner of his eye everybody waiting 
for him. His quick side glance is 
one of the most interesting things 
about his calm, immovable face; he 
sees everything in going about the 
room, though only a keen observer 
would notice that be saw anything. 

Many of these little interviews 
are very amusing. Of course, a 
great many people see the Presi¬ 
dent, and have done &o even through 
the trying war time, simply for the 
sake of shaking hands. Xo bride 
cum— tu Washington without de¬ 
siring to see Mr. McKinley, and i 
doubt if there was any time when 
the pressure was so great on him 
that a bride and groom, if accom¬ 
panied by their Congressman, did 
not get a hand-shake from him, and 
very often the bride carried away 
the carnation fruiu his buttonhole. 


During most of the time since Mr. McKinley 
came to the White House it has been impos- 
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sible for him to read, though, in leisure, he 
is a great lover of books. One of his chief 
recreations, in fact, is novel-reading, and 
when on his summer vacation he will devour 
a novel a day with ease. 

President McKinley's coolness and ftrm- 
ness checked the hrst excitement of the 
*' Maine 1 ' disaster, and did much to restore 
the country to self-control and reasonable¬ 
ness. A little later his adroit suggestion 
that $50,000,000 be appropriated to increas¬ 
ing the defenses of the country gave a 
healthy vent to the war spirit of Congress, 
and diverted public attention from too ex¬ 
clusive concentration on the ** Maine/' while 
at the same time it permitted him to begin 
preparation for the war which he saw clearly 
enough from the first he might be compelled 
to wage. Tie had the public well in hand in 
fact when it received a new shock, one 
scarcely less violent in its effects than the 
news of the destruction of the “ Maine,” 

In the excitement of February no one had 
thought particularly of the departure for 
Cuba of Senator Redfield Proctor of Ver¬ 
mont, nor was much attention given to the 
announcement made a few weeks later that he 
was to tell the Senate what he had seen on 


h m trip. But when he did sjjeak, 
on March 17th, it was to give a 
report of the conditions, so 
simple, so unprejudiced, and 
yet so awful that the effect on 
the country was instantaneous. 
The lf Maine ” was for the mo¬ 
ment forgotten in the realization 
that all the horrors of which 
the country had been hearing 
through the newspapers for 
months were not only true, but 
actually fell short of the truth. 
Curiously enough, all the infor¬ 
mation which had come to the 
country up to that time on the 
reconcen trades was part billy 
suspected or unheeded. There 
had been repeated letters pub¬ 
lished from respectable news¬ 
paper correspondents, and at 
least one serious writer of 
ability, Mr, Stephen Bonsai, 
had, in the “ The Real Condition 
of Cuba To-day,” made a pas¬ 
sionate appeal for aid for the 
starving of the island. The 
&tate Department and the Presi- 
Hf r*«ptton> dent knew, to be sure, from the 
reports of their consuls, some¬ 
thing of the suffering, Mr. Mc¬ 
Kinley's request in May, 1897, that Congress 
appropriate $50,000 for the relief of Amer¬ 
icans in Cuba, and his later propositions to 
send aid for the reconcentrados, were all 
the result of the consular reports, but these 
documents were unknown to the country. 
Congress had asked for them on February 
I4th, but in the excitement caused bv the 

J . V 

" Maine ” affair coming the very next day, 
the President had withheld them. It was 
Senator 1 doctor's speech which convinced 
the country at large that the condition of 
the non-combatants in Cuba was one that we 
had no right to tolerate any longer. It was 
that speech which convinced Congress, " I 
never believed that the condition of the 
reconcentrados anywhere approached its real 
awfulness until Senator Proctor made his 
report/' said an eminent member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to 
the writer. 

The President was at once made to feel 
this new element in the situation. The press 
took up the cry of humanity with a force 
and passion which was irresistible, The 
great floods of letters and telegrams were 
now filled with appeals for immediate relief. 
Delegations from Congress, from the 
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churches, from all conditions of society, 
Sieged the President. The relief of the 
reconcentrados became as distinct an issue 
as the case of 
the " Maine/ 1 


and it occupied 
the country no 
E&ss completely, 
until the report 
of the Board of 
Inquiry reached 
Washington, 

It was com¬ 
monly enough re¬ 
peated in the 
days preceding 
the arrival of the 
report that Pres¬ 
ident McKinley 
knew what its 
findings were. 

This Is wrong. 

He did not know 
until the report 
was laid before 
him on Saturday, 

March 26th. 

The document 
reached Wash¬ 
ington the night 
before, Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander 
Marix, Judge Ad¬ 
vocate of the 
Court, having 
himself carried it, securely sealed in a sea¬ 
man's haversack, all the way from Key West. 
Parly on the morning after Ms arrival, he 
Lid it before Secretary Long, who at once 
accompanied him to the President. Here for 
the first time the seals on the white canvas 
bag were broken and the document revealed. 
The President and his Cabinet spent six hours 
that day considering the “ Maine' 1 report, 
Commander Marix remaining with them to ex¬ 
plain the testimony and conclusions. It was 
Saturday, and the conference was resumed 
again Sunday morning. By Monday morning, 
the President had determined to give the re¬ 
port to Congress m it stood, with only a re¬ 
sume of its contents and without comment or 
recommendation other than that of delib¬ 
erate consideration,” The report was sub¬ 
mitted on Monday, March 28th, and the next 
day, when Congress convened, a printed copy 
lay on each desk in the House and Senate. The 
bulky volume of 300 pages, illustrated by 
twenty full-page half-tone engravings of the 
^teck and by many diagrams made by the 


order of the Board of Inquiry, and containing 
even an index, had been prepared in a night. 
It was the most remarkable piece of book¬ 
making ever ac¬ 
complished by 
the Government 
Printing Office. 
The manuscript, 
containing over 
100,000 words, 
did not reach the 
printing office 
until six o'clock 
in the evening. 
With it were the 
materials for the 
illustrations. At 
eight o’clock the 
next morning the 
printed vol¬ 
umes were deliv¬ 
ered to the For- 
ei gn Affairs 
committees of 
the House and 
Senate; ** and 
the only reason 
they weren’t de¬ 
livered sooner,” 
says Captain 
Brian, the fore¬ 
man of printing 
in the eatablish- 
ment, ''was 
there was nobody 
at the Capitol to receive them.” 

The war storm broke with the ** Maine ** 
report. Even the members of Congress who 
desired peace were convinced, as soon as 
the contents of the report were known, that 
war was inevitable, a canvass of the Senate 
and House showing but five in the former 
body and fifteen in the latter who believed 
a peaceful solution possible. 

The Bouse, which up to this time had 
yielded to Speaker Reed's policy of peace, 
broke into a fury, which increased day by 
day. The President had said in his message 
accompanying the report, that he had or¬ 
dered the findings and the views of this Gov¬ 
ernment in the affair to be communicated to 
Spain, and that he did not permit himself 
to doubt that the sense of justice of the 
Spanish nation would dictate a course of 
action suggested by honor and the friendly 
relations of the two nations. This calm and 
entirely statesmanlike view of the matter 
was stigmatized by the warlike asa“ com¬ 
promise with hell/' and repeated delegations 
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quickly, Congress would outrun him and 
declare war. 

It was with this din of threats and en¬ 
treaties in his ears that President Mc¬ 
Kinley was obliged to conduct the final 
delicate negotiations with S^pain by which 
he hoped to prevent war. Through the 
minister at Madrid he had, during all the 
excited period after February 15th, Wen 
carrying on a correspondence with the 
Spanish government. The result of this 
correspondence was, that on March ^Tth 
he submitted a proposition that Spain 
grant an armistice to the Cuban insur¬ 
gents to last until October 1st, and that 
in the interval negotiations for peace be 
conducted with the good offices of the 
President of the United States. Uy this 
means President McKinley hoped to put 
an end temporarily to the war in Cuba. 
To relieve at once the suffering of the 
reooncentrados, he asked that these 
people be allowed to return to their 
farms and that their immediate wants be 
supplied with provisions from the United 
States, the Spanish authorities to coop¬ 
erate with the United States in giving 
relief. At the same time the 11 Maine ” 
report was submitted to the Spanish gov¬ 
ernment. 

President McKinley realized fully that 
he mint have substantial concessions 


urging immediate and ag- 
gr * i ss ive ac tion wa i t cd 
upon him. To hold the 
House back from declar¬ 
ing immediate war on 
Spain became the task of 
Speaker Ueed. Hr would 
only promise to “ try." 
As the clays went on he 
declared the task impos¬ 
sible. ** ldesuade then 
from war," be said to a 
friend who urged it upor. 
him, 41 you might as well 
ask me to stand out it. 
the middle of a Kansas 
waste and dissuade a cy¬ 
clone." 

The Senate w as no less 
tempestuous, and though 
the group of Administra¬ 
tion Senators did their 
best, urging incessantly, 

' 1 Stand by the President T 
the great majority did not 
hesitate to declare that, 
if the President did not act 
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from Spain to show the 
country if he was to settle 
the trouble by diplomacy. 
With the hopefulness 
which characterizes all his 
undertakings, he waited 
for the reply. It reached 
the White House on the 
night of March 31st. It 
was evasive and unsatis¬ 
factory. The immediate 
c ertsut ion of h os f i 1 i ties, 
the only measure which at 
that moment would have 
appeased the country, was 
deferred, and a scheme 
for “preparing peace* 
s ubm i 11 ed. The proposi- 
tion to aid the reconeen- 
t rad os was accepted 
The “Maine” affair was 
treated in a manner most 
unsatisfactory to public 
feeling it was proposed 
to submit it to arbitration. 
The President felt that he 
was at the end of his ef- 
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forts—that there was nothing to do but lay 
the matter before Congress with his recom¬ 
mendations and conclusions, and he at once 
began the composition of a special message. 

The making of a 
President’s mes¬ 
sage is not the 
work of a day. The 
subject it treats 
is more often than 
not a growth of 
years, and it must 
be reviewed sue- 
cinctiy and lucidly. 

Nor can a message 
be the President’s 
work alone ; his 
Cabinet must be 
consulted, and his 
phrases and often 
his views are modi¬ 
fied in the discus¬ 
sions which follow. 

In the Cuban mes¬ 
sage the general 
plan was Mr. Mc¬ 
Kinley's. He de- 
tided to tell the 
country what the 
condition of things 
in Cuba was when 
he first took up the 
question in March, 

MIT, and to review his own actions in dealing 
with the trouble, 
his own notions of what the government of 
the United States had a right to 
do in order to put an end to a 
condition of things which he be¬ 
lieved to he intolerable, and he 
would tell why his conclusions 
were what they were. He 
would then make his recom¬ 
mendations. 

Hat to review concisely and 
yet sufficiently the three years 
of war w hich had preceded his 
administration, and to give rea¬ 
sons and precedents for decid¬ 
ing against the recognition of 
the independence of Cuba and 
against the recognition of the 
insurgents as belligerents, and 
in favor of intervention, as he 
had concluded to do, required a 
large amount of research and 
condensation. State Depart¬ 
ment officials were put at this 
work, and the material, as rap¬ 


idly as it wad put into form, was turned over 
to the President. At the same time he con¬ 
sulted the l><?fit authorities in international 
law, and in Cabinet Sessions the message was 

discussed inform¬ 
ally, and the best 
way in which to 
treat all the ques¬ 
tions on which the 
people and Con¬ 
gress especially de¬ 
manded his views 
was considered. 

Throughout the 
week in which it 
was understood 
that the President 
was preparing his 
message he was the 


the time which he felt was necessary to a 
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war center of the 
country. Every 
possible Influence 
was brought to 
bear upon him to 
secure more ag¬ 
gressive recom¬ 
mendations than 
he was willing to 
make. He was 
literally besieged 
in the White House 

( apttfhi A. 8. iratcninwAitiiL, the yarlgaUott Bureau. |,y the Warlike 

ment. Not only 
was every influence brought to bear upon 
He would rehearse fully him to secure a recommendation of war, but 
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careful consideration of the document was before, Spain had granted the armistice for 
denied. A stop-watch seemed to be held which he had asked on March 26th, and 
over his head as he wrote. which, in her reply of March 31st, she had 

The message was ready on April 4th, and evaded. The President knew well that this 
that afternoon was read at a Cabinet meet- last concession would have little effect on 
ing. It was promised to Congress two days Congress, The day of diplomacy was past, 
later, April 6th. Long before the doors of He might recommend, as he did, that if this 
the Capitol were opened that day, an eager measure (the armistice} attained a success- 
and for the most part belligerent crowd had ful result, our aspirations as a Christian, 
gathered. When nine o’clock came, they peace-loving people would be realized; but 
surged in, filling the galleries, and there he knew that the recommendation, like every 
they waited patiently for the hour of two, other recommendation of his message, was 
when it was rumored the message would be overruled in advance, and that he could do 
sent in. But instead of the message came with the information only what he did with 
the President's request for delay. Con- the whole Cuban question, leave it with 
vinced by the telegrams from the Consul- Congress, 

General at Havana that warlike action on In the fortnight bounded by the submitting 
the part of Congress would result in riots of the ** Maine” report and of his message, 
there and the possible murder of American President McKinley suffered the keenest 
citizens, he had the courage to brave those pressure of the u r ar crisis. Neither night 
who were hurrying him, and to withhold the nor day was he free. Interviews began as 
message until such time as the Americans soon as he was out of bed, and night after 
were out of Cuba. For five days the ITesi- night the light shone from the window’s of 
dent kept back the document. Finally he the Cabinet-room until nearly morning. He 
erased the date April 6th, wTote April 11th had no opportunity for daily exercise, for 
in its place, and turned the message over to relaxation of any kind. Under this enor- 
Congress, Not, how ever, until he had added mous strain, he never lost bis calm or his good 
a postscript saying that, twenty-four hours humor. He sat hour after hour listening to 

t—- -- ».*--y*——--- —-this or that man, gauging the rise 

■ > r * - t and fall of public opinion, but ex- 
pressing no opinion himself other 

I I ri 2 - . (-1a n H, 1-1 A.JP ilAllilAn 1-rill i 4 --^ n ra 


i than that of caution, and waiting, 
positively refusing to do anything 
until he knew exactly what the 
efFect of a previous move had 
been. While the press and the 
people were calling for w T ar he 
had but one reply; ** I pray God 
we may be able to keep peace." 
When the result of an action was 
different from w hat he desired and 
tended to the war w hich he was 
trying to escape, he took it with 
perfect philosophy, his only re- 

■ mark being, M Well, whatever 
comes, w e have done the best we 
could,” All through the crisis 
he has been, as one of his com¬ 
panions said, M a don't worry 
man." Th e un wa ver ing cal m and 
silence which have characterized 
Mr. McKinley are due largely to 
his optimistic temperament. He 
believes firmly that things will 
come out right in the end, a belief 
inspired by his strong religious 
faith. 

- The most perceptible effect of 
this tremendous strain was his 
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gradual loss of color. He steadily grew 
paler and thinner, and his eyes seemed more 
deep-set than ever. For a few nights, during 
ihe worst of the trouble, he lost sleep, but 
when he resumed his daily exercise, as his 
physician compelled him to do, he soon was 
sleeping regularly. 

In spite of the terrible pressure upon him, 
he has devoted a great deal of time to the 
routine of his position. While waiting for 
the 4i Maine” report, while holding hack 
his message, while waiting for news from 
Dewey, he has gone on making appoint¬ 
ments and examining basketfuls of applica¬ 
tions. This unruffled application to routine 
work, in the midst of the excitement of 
pending and of actual war, recalls one of 
the most dramatic episodes in Mr. McKin¬ 
ley’s life, an action of his at the battle 
of An tie tarn. At that time he was a boy 
under eighteen, a sergeant in the Twenty- 
third Uhio, and commissary of his com¬ 
pany, The Twenty-third w r ent into battle 
on the morning of September 17th without 
breakfast, being called suddenly from its 
slumbers. For hours the fighting was some¬ 
thing terrific, and the commissary of the 
company, seeing this was likely to continue 


and unwilling that his company should go 
without their morning coffee, deliberately 
prepared the mess, hitched up a span of 
mules, and drove at a gallop into the midst 
of the line, handing out coffee right and left 
to the boys as they fought. He wiLs re¬ 
peatedly ordered away, hut he would not go. 
One of his mules was killed, but he continued 
to distribute coffee, and it was not until 
every man of the band had been served 
that Sergeant McKinley retired. His com¬ 
manding officer afterward told the story, say¬ 
ing, that no one could tell how much the 
coffee did for the exhausted men. 

It was on April 11th that the President 
submitted his message to ('ongross and asked 
authority to intervene in Cuba. On the 10th, 
Congress passed the Cuban resolution, de¬ 
claring: 

Firnt —That tho people of tho inland of Tuba are. 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second ■—That it is the duty of the United Staten to 
demand, and lha Government of the United States doe* 
hereby dam and, that the Government of Spain at once 
relinquish its authority and government in the island 
of Cuba and withdraw ita land and naval forces from 
Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third That the President of the Vnited Stales lie. 
and ha hereby js p directed and empowered Us use the 
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entire land and naval forces of the United Stales, and 
to rati into actual service of the United Stales the 
militia of the several State*? to nueh an extent &r may 
lie necessary, to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth —That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said island, except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserts Its determination when 
that Is aceompliahed to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people. 

The day following 
the passage of these 
resolutions, the Presi¬ 
dent signed them at 
the White House, and 
they were cabled to 
Madrid with the fol¬ 
lowing ultimatum: 

T tt H QQ^ford, i ft i at r r, 

Madrid : 

You have been furnished 
with the text of a joint reso¬ 
lution voted by the C'oitgreHM 
of the United States on the 
IfUh inat., approved Lo-dav* 
in relation to the pacillca- 
tion of the island of Guba. 

In obedience to that art the 
President directs you to im¬ 
mediately communicate: to 
the Government of Spain 
said resolution, with the 
formal demand of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United 
States that the Government 
of Spain at once relinquish 
its authority ami govern¬ 
ment in the island of Cuba, 
ami withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban waters. In taking this step, the United States here¬ 
by disclaims any disposition or in tent ion to exercise sov¬ 
ereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island, except 
fur the pacification thereof, and asserts Its determina¬ 
tion when that ts accomplished 10 leave the government 
and control of the Island to its people, under such free 
and independent government as they may establish. 

If by the hour of noon on Saturday next, the 23d 
day of April, instant, there be not communicated to 
tills Government by that of Spain a full and satisfac¬ 
tory response lu this demand and resolution whereby 
the ends of peace in Tuba shall be assured, the Presi¬ 
dent will proceed without further notice to use the 
power and authority enjoined and conferred upon him 
by the sudd joint resolution to such extent as may be 
necessary to carry the same into effect* 

Less than twenty-four hours later Minister 
W oodford was handed his passports* and the 
United States and Spain were at war. 

From the beginning of his administration 
President McKinley had seen the danger in 
the Cuban question. From the beginning he 
had resolved, in spite of this danger* to end 
a condition which lie characterized as " not 
civilized warfare*" but "extermination," 
Humanity, civilization, endangered American 


interests, alt gave him the right and made it 
his duty* he believed, to say that the war 
in Cuba must stop. He believed that with 
time and patience he could end it and avoid a 
rupture with Spain. When the ** Maine ? * ex¬ 
plosion precipitated the trouble and aroused 
the country's spirit of revenge* he refused to 
see in the disaster a camui biii —and in that 

belief he persisted to 
the end* smilingly tell¬ 
ing those who threat¬ 
ened him with the 
country's disapproval 
if he did yield on this 
point, that he could 
not very well“ eat his 
own words,” AH 
through March, as mat¬ 
ters became more com¬ 
plicated, he persisted in 
his hope of peace, 1 
do not expect war*" 
he said; "I believe 
the whole matter can 
be settled diplomati¬ 
cally,” And again, 
" I would rather my 
administration were 
an ignominious failure 
than that it be re¬ 
sponsible for an un¬ 
holy War.” 

But while fighting 
for peace* the Presi¬ 
dent had prepared for war, it was by his sug¬ 
gestion that $50,000,000 was appropriated 
for defenses, that our forts were put in order, 
new ships bought, recruits enlisted* troops 
sent to Key West and Tampa, a squadron 
sent to the Gulf, another concentrated in the 
Pacific, and another prepared for emergen¬ 
cies. Under his directions the army and navy 
had been put into such a shape, in the interval 
between February 15th and April 21st, when 
war was declared, that the very day hostilities 
began he was able to cable to the commander 
of our fleet in the Pacific to " defeat or 
destroy ” the Spanish fleet guarding the 
Philippines* and on the next day, April 22d, 
to establish an effective blockade of Cuba. 
April 25th, he was ready to issue a call for 
1 25,000 volunteers and to begin at once the 
great task of whipping them into a fighting 
army. In no particular, in fact* during the 
war crisis, has President McKinley showm 
more far-sighted wisdom* more flexibility* 
more patience, than in his preparations for 
the war which he so resolutely opposed and 
which he so long struggled to ATert. 
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the “ Gussie, 
so unprotected 
in every other 
respect, at least 
the dignity of a 
war name. But 
before the cum¬ 
in i 11 e e had 
reached a con¬ 
clusion of its la¬ 
bors, the 44 Gus- 
aie M had re¬ 
ceived a baptism 
of tire. 

We left Key 
West on Friday 
afternoon with 
our escort the 
“ Manning/ * but 
lost her during 
the night, prob¬ 
ably owing to the 
fact that none of 
the blockading 
vessels are al¬ 
lowed to show 
lights. We 
picked her up 
the next morn¬ 
ing, however, al¬ 
most directly off 
Havana, and 
here we were 
also joined by 
the ** Wasp/* a very smart looking auxiliary 
cruiser under the command of Lieutenant 
Ward* The ** Wasp** accompanied us on 
our cruise westward, as it was her duty to 
patrol on the coast opposite Pinar Del Rio. 
About noon we drew close in shore, a little 
to the east of Mariel; but, after an inspec¬ 
tion of the lay of the land, the Cubans who 
were to go ashore here decided that they 
would prefer to land elsewhere. No one 
could blame them for their decision. It was 
apparent that the whole country was apprised 
of our coming and knew the purpose of it. 
The heliograph stations upon the low moun¬ 


steamed on for 
a few minutes, 
and soon Mariel 
and the fort 
were screened 
from view by a 
ridge of hills 
and a curtain of 
forest. 

To the west of 
this ridge abroad 
red clay road 
wound its way 
over the hills, 
and as we came 
around the point 
we caught sight 
of a vidette of 
cavalry, motion¬ 
less, but evident¬ 
ly watching our 
movements with 
the closest attention. As we sailed along 
slowly more cavalrymen came creeping over 
the hills and closed up with the guard, which 
now must have numbered a hundred men. 
Becoming satisfied, probably, that we were 
aware of their presence and were continuing 
our westerly course, they broke from their 
cover, and, galloping wildly down the steep 
declivity, came along the beach at a wild 
pace, wasting ammunition by firing from 
their saddles as they rode, Fcr more than 
an hour they followed us, pounding the heart 
out of their horses in the heavy sand of the 
beach, firing wildly out to sea, and shaking 


the daring band of Argonauts sailing in the 
11 Gussie** had wished to change her name. 
It seemed quite clear that, however daring 
our exploits might be, however worthy of 
Drake and Rodney, no one would believe in 
them when performed by men aboard a ship 
with this simpering, silly name, a name more 
suggestive of a seminary for young ladies 
than of the stern arbitrament of war. Thus 
a committee was 
formed to give 


tains near the coast were at work signalling 
our presence, and were evidently expecting 
us to attempt a landing in force under the 
protection of our flanking gunboat. As we 
stood in very close to Mariel, a Spanish soldier 
now and again took a shot at us, but without 
effect. Up the inlet we could see the red 
tiled roofs of the great hospitals for which 
this place is sadly famous in the Span¬ 
ish army. The 
blockhouse, or 
small fort, that 
stands out an ex¬ 
cellent mark on 
the promontory 
to the west of 
and commanding 
the entrance to 
the harbor was 
thronged with 
soldiers, but no 
shots were ex¬ 
changed. We 
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lhdr r rifli'H and murheh-s derisively itii tlte 
nlr, 

nii t.lici high ground a little to the east of 
I'ulmim*, there wore several ruined sugar 
mbJIn, ami nuo cif those rains had been eon- 
vm'tail bill* u I'uH, and was evidently strongly 
guiTisniiod. Krom this place there came a 
vnlluy i\( musketry, which passed over our 
heads. The “ Manning ,p returned the fire 
with her four-|koumfora, and we sailed on* 
Not (lvi' minutes hail elapsed before the 
sound of continuous volley liringcame across 
( ho soi i lo where wo wore slowly keeping on 
our course. The tiring lasted for fully half 
jui In Kir, but wo never knew exactly what 
I ho hornet's nest was that our desultory 
shooting Imd stirred up* Probably the ac¬ 
tion to which wo listened and of which we 
could see nothing was a chance encounter 
hel ween our pursuers and the insurgents who 
wore coming to receive our arms and 
miimuuilion. As we passed into the inlet 
u|' ('abacus drilling rain began to fall, 
which soon turned into a regular drench¬ 
ing tropical downpour* 

We now drifted close into shore and, off 
Arbulitos Point, decided to land our scouts. 


We dropped anchor 
about four hundred 
yards from shore, at 
a place where the 
coral reef seemed 
passable for small 
boats. The rain was 
falling steadily; 
it beat down the 
sea, but was in other 
respects very disa¬ 
greeable. Our three 
Cuban scouts went 
first* in a light skiff, 
to show the way 
over the reef, but 
l heirb oat w as 
promptly capsized, 
and they had to 
make their way to 
the beach in a very 
broken skirmish or¬ 
der, now swimming, 
now wading. Two 
boats carrying 
about forty men of 
E Company, com¬ 
manded respective¬ 
ly by (’a plain O'Con¬ 
nell and Lieuten¬ 
ant Oofton, now 
pushed off from the 
ship. The first landing of American troops 
upon Cuban soil was about to take place. 
At this moment, however, two newspaper 
tugs which had followed our movements from 
afar came steaming up, with their whistles 
blowing and their crews wildly gesticulating, 
thus leaving no room to doubt that they 
had information of the most vital importance 
to impart. The forward movement of the 
landing boat was arrested, and our gray- 
haired captain glanced anxiously up and down 
the coast to discover from what quarter 
the hidden danger of which we were warned 
with all the power and emphasis at the com¬ 
mand of the press was to come* It was an 
exciting moment. The rain had died away 
again into a drizzle; the wind had veered 
around to the north, and was blowing up 
quite a sea on shore* The breakers went 
to pieces with a tremendous roar upon the 
coral reefs. It was with difficulty that we 
at last made out, above the roar of the 
surf and the rising winds* what the Samari¬ 
tans and Scribes were singing out through 
their speaking-trumpets. " What's the 
name of that mail in the bow of the first 
boat? ** 
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The soldier an¬ 
swered timidly, 
** .MetzIer T of E 
Company , T1 and 
it was written 
down in history' 
that Metzler was 
the first soldier 
of the United 
.States Army to 
land upon Cuban 
soil. But he was 
not, for Captain 
(/Connell 1 s boat, 
which had 
cleared first from 
the transport, 
got into difficul¬ 
ties in crossing 
the reef and was 
finally upset, 
while the second 
boat went ahead 
and landed first. 
Lieutenant 
Crofton's com¬ 
mand landed near 
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Lieutenant Crofton and 
his men now came up from 
the left, and joined in the 
skirmish line, which was ex¬ 
tended across the road and 
into the jungle beyond for 
about a hundred yards, to a 
swampy lagoon. Our posi¬ 
tion now, a skirmish line of 
only two hundred yards in 
extent, facing the quarter 
from which the Spanish at¬ 
tack must come, would have 
been very strong had we 
had any certainty that the 
Point on our left flank was 
not also occupied by the 
Spaniards. At this junc¬ 
ture Captain O'Connell re¬ 
turned to the transport, 
and after conferring with 
(’olonel Dorst and pointing 
out from the spar-deck the 
point where the Spaniards 
were last seen, went on 
board the u Manning f * and 
the M Wasp ** and gave 
officers the same 


COMPANY C PtUKG FROM THE DECK UF THE 
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their 
information. 
He then returned to his men on 
shore, who, perfectly oblivious 
of their critical position, were 
behaving as coolly as though on 
parade. 

While our two gunboats tore 
the jungle and the chaparral to 
the right of our skirmish line 
with shot and shell, the men of 
Company G, under Captain Phis- 
ter, fired half a dozen volleys m 
the same general direction. Now 
and again a shot came back In 
reply, but it was evident that we 
carried heavier metal than the 
Spaniards and that they were thin¬ 
ning out to the westward. The 
horses of our Cuban scouts were 
now landed, or rather made to 
swim ashore, with considerable 
difficulty; and, after a consulta¬ 
tion with Colonel Dorst, the Cu~ 
bans rode slowly and cautiously 
along the beach for a mile or 
two, and then disappeared sud¬ 
denly in the jungle. They had a 
dangerous ride of nine or ten 
miles before them to the camp 
of Perrico Diaz, at the foot 
of the Oacara-Jicara mountains, 


which loomed up darkiy on the 
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horizon; but they had in their favor a per¬ 
fect knowledge of the country, good horses 
and weapons, and the shadows of evening, 
which were now gathering, and doubtless 
before morning they safely reached their 
destination, 

The men of Company E were now brought 
back to the ship, wot to the skin but other¬ 
wise unhurt. The first action of the war 
fought on < 'ubun soil between Spanish and 
American troops had resulted decidedly in 
our favor. The enemy had lost at least four 
dead whose bodies were seen, and doubtless 
many more were killed or wounded by the 
heavy firing from the gunboats and the 
transport* 1 lieutenant t Yofton brought with 
him a prisoner of war, a charcoal-burner who 
had given the first landing party misinforma¬ 
tion and who is thought to have been a decoy 
in the pay of the Spaniards. We lost our 
anchor in getting under way, but soon pulled 
out from our position, which was growing 
more dangerous with nightfall and with the 
wind from the north steadily increasing in 
velocity* ... J 

We drifted all night in the warm and "oily 
waters of the (lulf Stream, which oozed and 
trickled from the ship’s side like molasses* 
The * 4 Vicksburg,” that most vigilant and 
tireless of hiockaders, brought us up several 
times with a round turn during the night. 
In the morning we lay off Havana, and saw 
the sun rise over the ilorru. 

Here our flankers, the “ Wasp ” and the 
M Manning,” picked us up, and we steamed 
westward. About nine o'clock we entered a 
broad bay between Haracoa and the Torrejon 


of Banes. Here the 
long grass and the 
chaparral grew 
close down to the 
silver streak of 
sandy beach, which 
was dotted by royal 
palms* As we 
steamed slowly 
along, our lookout, 
and soon all on 
board, caught sight 
of a white fiag to 
front of us, extend¬ 
ed to the breeze 
from one of the 
tallest of these palm 
trees* It would be 
waved for a minute 
or two and then van¬ 
ish, but only to reap¬ 
pear again some mo¬ 
ments later a few hundred yards to the 
westward* We followed this will-o'-the 
wisp, which we thought to be a signal from 
our Cuban friends who were kindly guiding 
us towards a safe place to make a landing* 
We had been lured on to within 300 yards 
of the bpach, when the Spaniards opened 
upon ns from two field batteries concealed in 
the jungle of shrubbery and vines up shore, 
and another gun, recently mounted in the 
Martel lo tower of Hanes, at the same moment 
gave tongue. These first shots exhibited 
very alarming markmanship. They were 
one and all perfect, absolutely perfect, as 
to direction, and only a little out as to dis¬ 
tance* The nearest went about ten feet 
over our spar-deck, with a grumbling, 
humming noise, and fell about thirty yards 
out to sea with a great splash, such as ;i 
frog makes when he plunges into a tranquil 
pool. The others fell about fifty feet short* 
Our captain was the kindest, most gentle- 
minded man that ever walked the quarter¬ 
deck* Nothing could convince him that there 
was anything in this war but some very loud 
newspaper talk* While he watched the 
Spanish shells falling all around us, and be¬ 
fore he gave the order for our virgin filibuster 
to take to her heels, he had a quiet talk with 
the Spaniards, addressing them as lie might 
have addressed a reckless driver who was 
endangering the lives of passing pedestrians. 
“ Don't those fools know that one of them 
shots would go right through my ship? ” said 
he, frowning in the direction from which the 
unehivalrous Dons were firing, “ They 
don't seem to know the condition of my 
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veseL Why, sir, 
only yesterday ong 
of them fat sol- 
fliers stumbled 
down the compan¬ 
ion-way, and be- 
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When the deep significance of this nautical 
change of base dawned upon the “ dough¬ 
boys ” from California, the strnight-jacket of 
military discipline had all it could do to keep 
them from bursting out in three cheers in 
honor of the Hoard of Strategy. 

The moment now came when the presence 
on board of a certain stout Cuban was ex¬ 
plained, Those who loved him called him 
Ambrosito, ami he had been selected by the 
Junta as a suitable messenger for us to land 
upon the Matanzas coast id send into the 
Purgatorio Hills to acquaint Betancourt and 
others of our arrival off shore. When the 
moment for action came Ambrosito showed 
considerable misgivings as to the propriety 
of the selection which the Cuban Junta had 
made. “ Is it not ridiculous,” he asked all 
open-minded people on board, “ to make me 
slide on my belly for twenty miles in the 
long grass when there are so many thin men 
available?” 

The representative of the Junta on board 
then announced that, though he had never 
put foot on the coast of Matanzas, rather 
than have the Cuban Junta disgraced he 
himself would land, and die or succeed in 
carrying the letters to Betancourt, On 
hearing this Spartan resolve, Ambrosito 
grew tearful and reconsidered his refusal. 
He would land if any man could, he said, 
only the machete, the one with the dog-head 
handle, which the Junta had loaned him for 
his personal defence upon this and similar 
expeditions, must be given him outright. 
He wanted it as an heirloom, something to 
keep in the family as a reminder of the ser¬ 
vices which he had been enabled to render 
the cause. This concession was made, and 
armed with his weapon, the machete with the 
dog-head handle, Ambrosito was transferred 
to the ** Manning,” from which vessel, under 
cover of darkness, he was to be put on shore. 

We steamed slowly up and down the 
M stanzas coast all night, and in the morn¬ 
ing met the “ Manning,” as had been ar¬ 
ranged, off Baradero, a little seaport half 
way between Cardenas and Matanzas. We 
were engaged in all other known means of 
sea telegraphy, to satisfy our curiosity as to 
how it had fared with Ambrosito when, to our 
surprise, he appeared coming over the side 
of the revenue cutter, with a smile so broad 
upon his countenance that, however much 
others might be affected, it was plain that 
he was not altogether dissatisfied. 

** Lord be praised for my safe return.” 
he sang out as he came once more upon the 
“ GttSSie,” “All the Spaniards in Cuba are 


on the beach, and no one can land from this 
expedition. We started for shore about 
midnight. The beach was filled with lights, 
flitting here and there, and the young offi¬ 
cers asked me what they might be. 1 told 
them that 1 knew the coast and the country, 
that the lights could not be in the hands of 
the Spaniards, there are not ho many in the 
country. I said that they must be the fire¬ 
flies, our own native cucujox, that had assem¬ 
bled to light Ambrosito upon his dark jour¬ 
ney to the hills of Purgatorio. As we neared 
the surf line, Boman candles and rockets and 
a few rifie shots went up from the beach. 
We could hear the patroling parties hailing 
one another, and so we rested on our oars 
and waited. But the Spaniards did not 
move away. So I have come back to you.” 
Then he added thoughtfully, with the mien 
of a man who is endeavoring to make the 
best of a bud business and endeavoring to 
reconcile himself to his position* “ And, my 
brothers, my little brothers, it is good to 
live on the * Cussie/ better than being cut 
down on the beach; here are all doing well, 
d i vinely —tomo pupae—1 ike po tatoes. * * 

A week later I caught mv last glimpse of 
him; he was painting his bouse in Tampa. 
Hung with flags and inscriptions the machkt, 
the one with the dog-head handle, was sus¬ 
pended over his mantel, and tinder it a photo¬ 
graph of the old scout In full Cuban regi¬ 
mentals. “ 1 have nothing to complain of,” 
said Ambrosito. " 1 shall not tempt Provi¬ 
dence again, not while all the Spaniards are 
on the beach and here I am doing well, di¬ 
vinely— mm) uno jwtpa^like a potato/* 

It was now only too evident that the stores 
and the munitions which we carried for the 
insurgent armies could not be landed with 
any assurance of their escaping the Span¬ 
iards, We had approached the land at the 
points in the three western provinces which 
had been prearranged,and in each case the in¬ 
surgents had failed to meet us. By this state¬ 
ment, which is simply one of fact, no reflec¬ 
tion is intended upon the Cubans. In view of 
the Spanish forces along the coast it would 
have been poor policy for them to have ap¬ 
peared. So we flew to the breeze the home¬ 
ward-bound pennant, and after sailing around 
Matanzas Bay and taking photographs under 
the guns of the batteries on the Punta Maya, 
simply to show that our confidence in the 
little cherub up aloft who had been looking 
after the (Jussi e upon this cruise was 
unabated, we laid our course over the blue 
waters of the coral reefs towards the green 
seas beyond and to Key West. 
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THE “ TTTRBINIA. AND THE NEW ERA SHE PROMISES IX OCEAX 


TRAVEL. 


By Cleveland Moffett. 



RE AT honor among cities has 
Newcastle-oII'Tyne, with its 
coal, and its ships, and its 
clanging hammers. Here, 
about sixty years ago, was 
the locomotive born, and to 
this day the ” Puffing Billy,” 
Stephenson’s model, stands 
in the Central Station for 
tourists to gaze upon, the 
first iron horse driven over 
the rails by steam. And now conies Par¬ 
sons of Newcastle with his record-breaking 


“ Turbinia,” the first iron vessel to be 
driven over the sea by an application of 
steam that must rank in its importance to 
the world with Watt's original discovery. 
Builders of torpedo-destroyers and other 
ocean craft that call for the highest attain¬ 
able speed are to-day hesitating to undertake 
fresh contracts until they decide what is to 
be the outcome of this new engineering de¬ 
parture ; and the feeling is abroad that an¬ 
other era has opened in marine propulsion. 

I have been spending a week in Newcastle 
with Mr. Parsons and the “Turbima"; I 
have gone out to sea on this wonderful craft, 
twenty miles or more at the speed of an ex¬ 
press train; 1 have been through the factory 
where are made the turbine motors that may 
soon do away, in great part, with the familiar 
steam-engine; and 1 shall put down now 
some of the things I have seen myself and 


some that I have learned. 

Let us first take a look at the boat herself 
as she lies at her moorings a fevv miles down 
the river, just off the spread of twenty*three 
acres where the w orks of the Parsons Marine 
Steam Turbine Company will soon be in full 
operation. There she is, with flag flying 
proudly and clean painted sides, low in the 
water, long and narrow in the body (one 
hundred feet by nine feet), sharp as a knife 
at the bow, speed in every line of her. The 
massive smoke-stack amidships, short and 
thick, gives her a kind of military dignity; 
but one asks where the engines and boilers 


and furnaces can be that go with such a mon¬ 
ster air-blast. There is certainly no room 
for them in sight. ** They are underneath 
the water line," explains Mr. Barnard, the 
officer in charge, 41 1 will show them to yon 
presently.” 

A skiff takes us aboard, and we walk 
about over black plates of iron, riveted into 
a level floor, and peer down black openings 
here anil there that lead below. I notice 
a stoker giving the smoke-stack a fresh 
coat of yellow. 

" We do that,” says Mr. Barnard, " after 
every run, because the fire licks the paint off 
when we drive her fast with the forced 
draught. If you go out to-morrow, you will 
see the flame wind round that smoke-stack 
like a scarf round your neck.” 

In a forward shelter, like a pilot-house, 
is a two-foot wooden wheel, and before it a 
semi-circle of little windows for the steers¬ 
man to look through. On top of the shelter 
is a platform with guards around it. 

“The lookout stands up there, and passes 
the word to another man, who passes it to 
the man at the wheel.” 

“ What, two men to pass the word a few 
feet?” 

“ Yea, it takes two When she's doing 
her best, you can't hear anything six inches 
from your ear except a steady roar 

“ But what word is there to pass 7 Can t 
you keep your own lookout through the win¬ 
dows ? J * 

The officer smiles. 

“ Why, sometimes, sir, when we’re making 
a run in rough weather, it seems as if the 
whole German Ocean was coming over us. 

We shot by a man-of-war on a day like that, 
and the officers said afterwards that all they 
could see of us was our bow and the tip of 
our smoke-stack. In the trial to-morrow 
you will understand why we need a lookout. ” 

At one side of the wheel is an ordinary 
marine telegraph, with the signals “Full 
speed,” " Stop,” “ Reverse,” etc., on its 
dial plate. 
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“ The steersman signals with these to the 
engineer—that is, Mr. Parsons himself who 
stands back there in the other shelter, watch¬ 
ing the gauges and regulating the speed. He 
controls the whole craft from the deck 
boiler pressure, forced draught, go-ahead 
turbines, reversing turbine, everything. 
There never was an easier boat to run than 
this one. Ten men are her full crew- deck 
hands, engine-room hands, stokers, every¬ 
body/ 1 

“ And vet flhe f s the fastest vessel 
afloat ? * * 


“Undoubtedly; she has 2,llXJ horse¬ 
power, which is four times us much as any 
vessel of her size overbad before; she has a 
steam-producing capacity of 30,000 pounds 
an hour; and she carries a pressure on her 
boiler of 22o pounds to the square inch. 
We* 11 go below, if you like/ 1 

We squeeze ourselves down little ladders 
into the lower regions of this iron doll’s 
house of a ship. Here the stokers ply their 
shovels and swing the furnace doors in iron- 
walled chambers hermetically sealed, where 
the air is compressed by a fan for the forced 



Tbir, “ TURBIN! A” — “UlW 3 N THE WATER, LONG AND NARROW IN THE BODY, , . . MllAR ! 1 AM A KNIKJC AT 

THE BOW,. SPEED IN EVERY LINE OV HEEL* 


** I haven’t heard of anything that can 
heat her. The record speed for vessels of 
her size has been twenty-four knots an hour 
made by second-class torpedo-boats; she 
will do that with open stoke-holes; and, 
under forced draught, she will steam thirty- 
live knots ail hour, and keep it up until her 
coal gives out/' 

“ I low soon would that be ? rr 
** In about three hours; that is, she can 
run a hundred knots at full speed* You see 
her bunkers only carry seven tons* and her 


draught. Here is the water-tube boiler* 
Here is the engine room, with great pipes 
curving about that seem entirely too large 
for so small a boat; they carry steam to the 
turbines and the condenser* And now comes 
an explanation of these same turbines, in 
the working of which for driving the “ Tur- 
binia” and reversing her lies the beginning 
and the end of the whole Parsons achieve¬ 
ment* The “Turbima”is propelled by an 
engine different from any that was ever be¬ 
fore put in a boat* It has no fly-wheel, no 
cylinders, no back and forth movement of 


whole displacement is only forty-four and 

one-half tons/* rods and pistons, no intricate valves; it is a 

“ And she’s the most powerful vessel hundred times simpler than the ordinary 
afloat, isn’t she, for her size?” steam-engine, and as easy to understand as 
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a windmill. Indeed, it 13 quite like a windmill 
in this, that the steam, being driven against 
the fans of specially made wheels on the 
three propeller shafts, makes these turn 
very rapidly, and of course the screws turn 
with the shafts. 1 will give a more detailed 
explanation of these turbines when we visit 
the factory. 

“The plain result of it all is,” says Mr. 
Barnard, 14 that we have a motor here cap¬ 
able of turning faster and faster, with prac¬ 
tically no limit so long as we increase the 


since there are no dead centers of cranks to 
be considered, nor danger from water ham¬ 
mers in the cylinders. Off the Tyne last 
summer, we ran the screws up to a twenty- 
eight-knot rate from a standstill in twenty- 
eight seconds, and we could certainly bring 
them to full speed from a standstill in thirty 
seconds. That does not mean that the ves¬ 
sel would be making full speed in thirty sec¬ 
onds, for it would take some time to over¬ 
come her inertia, but the screws would be 
turning at that rate.” 



44 SHE BINS AS SMOOTHLY Ad A BICYCLE OS ASPHALT, AND THE DECK IS LIKE A HILLIABATABLE . „ . 

AND PRESENTLY WE PUT OUT INTO THE OPEN* 


steam pressure. The screws of the * Tur- 
binia T make about 2,i"iiHl revolutions a min¬ 
ute, without any vibration, whereas the best 
marine engine in the world, with reciprocat¬ 
ing motion, would tear itself to pieces doing 
one-fourth as many. We could run our 
turbo-motors up to 5,(XX) or 10,000 revolu¬ 
tions a minute, if there was any advantage 
in doing so, and still there would be no vibra¬ 
tions, since the force of the steam is exerted 
always in the same direction, around and 
around, not back and forth.” 

“ Then you can get up speed very 
quickly? ” 

“Yes, that is one of the £ Turhinia V 
strong points. We can practically increase 
the steam pressure as fast as we please, 


" How long would it take an ordinary ma¬ 
rine engine to work up to full speed from l 
standstill? ” 

** I should say at least fifteen minutes.” 

** And can you reverse her quickly? ” 

** We can reverse her instantly, as far as 
the engines are concerned; it would be 
merely a question of bending the propeller 
blades. You are sure to see some reversing 
to-morrow in the trials, for there will Ik? 
French engineers on board who are particu¬ 
larly interested in that very point. Mr, 
Parsons has put in a special reversing tur¬ 
bine which may be connected with the cen¬ 
tral propeller shaft, SO that all he has to 
do now, when he gets the signal 4 Reverse/ 
is to shut off steam from the go-ahead 
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turbine and turn it into the reversing 

** And how fiirtl will she run backwards?” 
** Ten knots an hour* You see, at present, 
there ik only one shaft working when ahe 
g*jM that way; but reversing turbines could 
easily fie fitted to all the shafts, without 
much mmuiHo in weight*” 

" iJn I nNiterstand correctly, that the 
' TuThirds ' firm three propeller shafts? ” 

" \ i s, and each one carries three screws* 
on<* behind Urn other* so that she is driven 
by nine screws in all* 1 ' 

” What is the advantage in having so 
many?" 

M We get a hotter purchase on the water, 
In his first experiments Mr* Parsons tried 
only one screw on a single shaft* making 
that one large enough for the desired effort: 
but he found that the water was simply 
churned into foam with the rapid revolutions 
imd nothing was left for the thrust to act 
upon. 'I 1 hen he substituted three shafts with 
a smaller screw on each* but something of 
I he old trouble remained; so he finally put 
three screws on each of the three shafts, 
placing the screws at intervals of several 
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feet, fcjince then, all has gone well, although 
he is still experimenting with different 
models,” 

“ How large are the screws used now?” 

11 About eighteen inches in diameter; you 
will see them at the factory.” 

” And how far hack of the vessel do the 
shafts extend?” 

“They do not extend back at all, but 
enter the water at a slight downward slant, 
some twenty-five feet forward of the extreme 
stern* The middle shaft is very much farther 
aft than the other two, say a dozen feet, 
which prevents interference by giving each 
screw its own water to work in*” 

4 S 0 our talk runs on with question and an¬ 
swer, hut I may leave this now and come to 
the more memorable experiences of the mor¬ 
row. 

There is bustle on the deck of the “ Tur- 
binia, ” her yellow smoke-stack sends up 
black puffs, her gauges show full pressure 
in the boiler, her stokers stand with nervous 
shovels, she is ready for her trial. Mr* 
Parsons is at his post: Mr. Barnard, the 
steersman, is in his shelter; Mr* Leyland* 
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the lookout, is on the bridge. They wear 
high boots, snug caps, and rough sea clothes, 
in contrast to the citified garments of some 
gentlemen forward, men who have come 
from a distance to see the little racer show 
her heels, Among the latter are experts in 
marine engineering from the famous Le 
Creusot works. 

“ We are going to start, gentlemen/ 1 
says my friend, the officer. ** You had bet¬ 
ter put these on/’ and he points to a pile of 
oilskins and overalls; ** you will need them 
soon,” 

Off go top hate and overcoats with vel¬ 
vet collars, and presently we are sailors with 
the best of them. Meanwhile the “ Tur- 
binia” is steaming down the T^ne toward 
the ocean, five miles away, 

“ The law requires us to go slow,” says 
the officer, “ until we reach the sea. We're 
under natural draught now,” 

She runs as smoothly as a bicycle on as¬ 
phalt, and the deck is like a billiard-table. 
No need yet for the overalls. We meet a 
Chinese cruiser just out of the Armstrongs' 
vast yards, which He yonder; we pass the 
famous Tyne dock, which ships more coal 


every year than any other dock in the world; 
we go by a forest of masts and towering 
chimneys that line this great ship-building 
avenue. And presently we put out into the 
open, leaving behind the lighthouse and the 
one o'clock gun at North Shields, fired daily 
from Greenwich, and the twin sea walls. 
Now we can let her go a little,” says 
the officer, and shuts down the iron doors 
that seal the stoke-holes. Forthwith the 
fan for the forced draught begins to hum 
and the condenser pump sets up a quicker 
beat. We are going faster every second. 

is make—how much now?” calls 
but one of the Frenchmen, holding down his 
cap against the wind, 

” About“tvventy, ” the officer calls back. 
At the forward shelter four men brace 
themselves in positions of splendid alert¬ 
ness, heads forward, eyes over the bows; 
the steersman hooks his elbows through the 
spokes of the wheel; the lookout clutches 
behind him the rope for the danger whistle. 
Once, for want of watching, the “ Turbinia ” 
drove her bows clean through the side of a 
merchantman, and that was running slow. 
What she would do at top speed if she caught 
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a liner broadside on, is something her own¬ 
ers hope never to find out. 

“ One point port/ 1 says the lookout. 

“One point port/ 1 says the man who 
passes the word. And the wheel responds 
instantly. 

We are running into big slapping waves, 
and the spray breaks over us. I go back to 
Mr. Parsons's shelter, where things are 
dryer. - * 

“ Twenty-four knots/' he says, and then 
leans forward suddenly to the window. The 
rope tightens from the lookout platform, 
and a long whistle sounds from beside the 
smoke-stack, then three short ones. We 
are passing a sailing vessel on our starboard 
beam. 

“ Twenty-eight knots/' says Mr. Par¬ 
sons. 

" How can you tell?” I ask. 

“ By the gauges/' 

I hurry to the stern, and ask my photog¬ 
rapher to take the picture of an extraor¬ 
dinary wave that is forming higher and 
higher in our wake, a greenish-blue tumbling 
mass, a solid mound of water with crest 
as high as the deck, tons of water swollen 
into a head that races after us like some angry 
monster. T have noticed this wave coming 
down the Tyne; but it becomes more notice¬ 
able now with every increase in our speed. 
The photographer starts to do as requested, 
but the rush of air tips hia tripod as he tries 
to set it up, and a shower of spray drenches 
him. 


“ Look there," he cries, and I can hardly 
hear him for the roar of the vessel. 

I turn, and see a long, thick tongue of flame 
darting toward us from the smoke-stack. 
It curves and shoots into fantastic shai>es as 
the wind catches it, and sometimes it licks 
the iron sides, and the paint cracks and 
peels. We struggle with the camera to¬ 
gether, I holding the tripod while the pho¬ 
tographer gets the focus. A red-hot cinder 
strikes the cloth, and sets it smoldering; 
another strikes my overalls, and sets them 
smoldering. It is raining red-hot cinders, 
and one finds lodgement on a Frenchman's 
neck. From a distance we must look like a 
long, flying splash with fire coming out of it. 

“Thirty-one and a half/ 7 shouts some 
one passing near us. The forced draught 
has been on scarcely two minutes, and al¬ 
ready we have worked up to nearly full 
speed. Sheets of water sweep the deck al¬ 
most continuously; yet the boat is quite 
steady underneath us. 

Thirty-five knots an hour we are making 
now—Mr. Parsons has waved the news that 
is, forty miles an hour! But there is a 
poignancy of sensation in this that could 
never be felt on a locomotive, not even if 
you rode at the very front of it. There is 
the sea hurling along below you and beside 
you and over you at locomotive pace, fighting 
you on every side, spitting at you from the 
front, foaming after you from behind. And 
there is the roar and blast of wind and fire, 
and the drowning of everything in noise. 

Now we are 
out of sight of 
land, w r e have 
run through 
mists of coal 
dust into clearer 
air. Mr. Ley- 
land, from his 
lookout jtereh, 
sweeps a wide 
horizon; we 
sweep what we 
can through 
stinging sheets. 

1 go forward 
again, and look 
down the knife- 
edge of the bow; 
it cuts the ocean 
clean, with 
scarcely a rip¬ 
ple: the buffet¬ 
ing of waves 
comes from the 
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Moulders of the boat am] because we are 
sc near the water (only three feet or so above 
itip and tweuuse we ride over nothing hut 
cut through everything, though it be a wait 
of water ten feet high. And still the 
“Turbmia 7 ' is steady; only a slight lifting 
fore and aft, and no rolling at all; in the 
shelter 1 can write quite easily, 

1 see the steersman bend to the speaking- 
tube; some word has come from Mr, Par- 
&m, Then he throws the wheel over, and 
we begin to turn in a long, boiling circle, 
still running at full speed. She minds her 
helm quickly* And what a path we are leav¬ 
ing now in our wake—a heaped-up ridge of 
foam, the white clashing together of waves 
that rush in from right and left to fill the 
ihing void* 

I walk aft again, clutching the rope for 
safety and bending from the spray* I never 
saw the ground rush by, not even on the 
Empire State Express, as the water seems 
now to be rushing by. The smoke-stack is 
togging up chunks of coal in dancing thou¬ 
sands. like some giant corn-popper; Mr* 
Parsons's shelter, through the glimmering 
heat, becomes the head of a queer lavendar 
creature, with big round eyes and a splendid 
cylindrical nose bolted fast between them; 
the Frenchmen (no disrespect) appear like 
squatting toads; the photographer is plainly 
in distress* Arc we really traveling forty 
miles an hour over the sea; or is this some 
mad snow-plow driving us forty miles an 
hour through blinding drifts* or are we 
shooting the 
Whirlpool 1 tap- 
ids at forty miles 
an hour on a 
blazing raft? 

i >nce more I 
stand at the 
heart of the ship 
where Mr. Par¬ 
sons is; this is 
the focus for all 
the sound 
aboard, the 
growl of the 
blast* the beat 
of the pump* the 
hum of the fan, 
all blended now 
into one steady 
note, the song of 
the “Turbinia*” 

Mr. Parsons's 
hack is turned, 
his eyes are on 


the gauges. This is hix boat, hu invention. 
What must his feelings be to think, if he has 
time to think, that since the ocean was made 
no man has wrought upon it such a wonder as 
he is working now . Then 1 reflect on hered¬ 
ity ; his father, Lord Kosse, built the great 
telescope named after him; his brother, the 
present Lord Posse, is an astronomer of 
note* There is virtue in good blood l 

It is simple enough, what he has to do 
just now: if the boiler pressure falls below 
225, open the forced-draught damper, and 
drive more air into the stoke-holes; if the 
pressure goes above 225, shut off the forced 
draught. If he wants to go full speed, turn 
that big brass wheel until the go-ahead valve 
is wide open: if he wants to go slower, shut 
the valve. If he wants to talk to the steers¬ 
man or the engine room, there are the tubes. 
If he—hello, what’s he up to now? blowing 
down; yes, that means two wheels to turn 
and boiler pressure dropping, officer opening 
the stoke-hole covers, and poor devils of 
stokers coming up to gasp* 

Mr. Parsons turns, and calls out that he is 
going to reverse her as soon she drops to 
twelve knots* The Frenchmen gather behind 
him. 

“ That’s about it,” he says, pointing to 
the steam gauge, and forthwith, with busy 
elbows, shuts off steam from the go-ahead 
turbines and opens the valve of the reversing 
turbine. In other words, he has reversed 


her instantly when she is making about fif¬ 
teen miles an hour. There is no sign, how- 
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ever, that anything special has happened; 
the boat slows up quickly, like a well-trained 
horse when the rein is drawn, and then, 
without jar or disturbance save for a lush¬ 
ing forward of the wave behind, begins to 
back. And for several minutes she con¬ 
tinues to back, working up to her maximum 



BELTlON OF THE SHAFT OF A TURN IN E MOTOR, SHOW* 

WG COLLARS AMD THE HUNUBEng OF little 
BLADES AGAINST WHICH THE STEAM IS DRIVEN AS 
IT PASSES FROM RIGHT TO LEFT. 

reversal speed of ten knots an hour. The 
Frenchmen are delighted. 

And now r the sensational part of the trial 
is over. We have run out beyond Newbig- 
gen Point, nearly twenty miles, and we steam 
back slowly at a twenty-four knot pace. The 
Frenchmen prefer it bo; they have had ex¬ 
citement and wetting enough for one day, and 
they ail declare, with gestures and accents 
that leave no doubt of their sincerity, that 
jamais, jamais, have they seen such a boat 
aa this. She reverses easily and at suffi¬ 
cient speed, she minds her helm, and, beyond 
any question, she is the fittest thing afloat. 
Such is their verdict. 

On the day following the run, Mr. Par¬ 
sons, with his foreman, Mr, Gerald Stoney, 
took me through the works at Heaton, where 
turbine motors are made, not only to drive 
boats like the 11 Turbima/ 1 but to operate 
machinery of all kinds. And I looked in¬ 
side these motors, and saw the beautiful tur¬ 
bine principle on which they run. To under¬ 
stand tins principle two points must be con¬ 
sidered. The first is, that a shaft may be made 
to turn inside an iron steam-chest if blades 
are fixed upon the surface of the shaft so that 
the steam rushing through will press against 


them just as the wind presses against the 
blades of a windmill. 

The second point is, that as the steam ex¬ 
erts its power it expands continually, and so 
has less and less force for turning as it moves 
along the shaft. Hut every one knows that by 
increasing the leverage a small force may be 
made to overcome the same resistance as a 
larger force. Therefore, if the blades on the 
shaft are made longer and longer as they go 
from end to end, the expanding steam may still 
exert a uniform effort in turning the shaft. 
And this is exactly what is done in the tur¬ 
bine engine; the shaft is made to carry 
three collars of increasing diameter; each 
collar bearing on its surface hundreds of the 
little windmill blades shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration (page 250). These col¬ 
lars are so placed that the steam, when it 
enters the turbine at its greatest pressure, 
strikes the shortest blades first; then, when 
it has passed part way through the turbine 
and lost a portion of its energy, it strikes a 
larger set of blades, which offer a greater 
leverage for it to act upon; and finally, just 
before leaving the steam-chest, when it has 
expanded still further, it strikes the largest 
set of blades, which offer the greatest lever¬ 
age of all, the result being that the shaft 
receives a uniform rotary pressure through¬ 
out its whole length in the steam-cheat. 
This chest, seen from the outside, suggests a 
great iron cannon, the shaft coming out of 
its mouth like a massive ramrod. On the 
inner surface of this long, cylindrical box are 
fixed hundreds of stationary blades corre¬ 
sponding to the moving blades on the shaft, 
and these are curved in opposite ways, so as 
to form channels for the steam and direct it 
against the moving blades at the most effec¬ 
tive angles, 

Kueh is the arrangement of the ordinary 
turbine motor, and it is hard to imagine how 
an engine could be simpler: the steam blows 
upon the shaft, and the shaft turns; there 
is nothing else in it. In driving the 11 Tuv- 
binia, 11 however, this modification is intro¬ 
duced, that the steam goes through its three 
stages of expansion in three separate steam- 
chests instead of in a single one; that is, in 
three separate turbines arranged side by 
side beneath the floor of the engine room. 
These three turbines, like the collars just 
referred to, are of different diameters, and 
each one has a surface composed of hundreds 
of little blades as already described. The 
smallest turbine receives the steam first, as 
it comes from the boiler, and discharges it 
into the intermediate turbine, the larger 
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diameter of which offers greater leverage, as 
seen before, to the lessened steam pressure, 
so that shaft No. 2 is turned with the same 
energy as shaft No, 1, And bo it is with 
the third and largest turbine, which receives 
the steam last, when it has expanded to its low¬ 
est pressure, The shaft of this turbine No, 3 
is driven with the same energy as the other 
two, because the steam acts upon a collar 
of much larger diameter, with blades ex¬ 
tended so that what is lost in pressure is 
made up in increased leverage. And it re¬ 
sults from this nice proportioning of lessen¬ 
ing steam pressure and increasing blade 
leverage that the three shafts of the “ Tur¬ 
bin ia ” are driven with the same energy, al¬ 
though the steam which drives them w'orks 
at a constantly decreasing pressure. 

And there also results from this triple 
turbine system an economy of energy such 
as has never been possible in any other en¬ 
gine, the steam being used continuously from 
the moment it enters the first turbine, at a 
boiler pressure of 225 pounds, until it leaves 
the third turbine, to enter the condenser, at 
an absolute pressure of one pound or less. 
As against this is the case of the most effi¬ 
cient marine and stationary engines, which 
condense their steam at an absolute pressure 


during the weight of machinery and the 
space occupied by it, the ratio in these re¬ 
spects between turbine engines and recipro¬ 
cating engines being about one to four. We 
shall save them money for machinery and 
expense of maintenance, since our motors 
cost far less than ordinary ones of the same 
efficiency. We shall also give them absence 
of vibration. You saw yourself how' steadily 
our little boat ran yesterday. It would be 
the same for an ocean liner; it is the same in 
various plants where turbo-motors have been 
substituted for the old-style ones/ 7 

Then, as we walked about the shops, Mr. 
Parsons pointed out various applications of 
the turbine engine that have been already 
made. Thus they manufacture portable 
dynamos for ships going through the Suez 
Canal at night, to produce the electric light 
at the bows, without which no vessel may 
pass. 3hips having no electric plant of their 
own merely hoist over the side a turbo-gen¬ 
erator rented for the occasion, connect a 
steam pipe with It from their boilers, and 
the thing is done. 

“Canyon substitute the turbine engine,” 
I asked, ** for the ordinary stationary en¬ 
gine in factories “ 

“ That simply depends on one thing which 
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in the practical 
daily running of 
motors and ma¬ 
chines, It means, 
for instance, in¬ 
creased speed when applied to marine pro¬ 
pulsion, and greater economy in coal wher¬ 
ever applied, 

So much I learned after talking with Mr. 
Parsons for an hour or so. And there was 
much more to learn, 

“We shall give vessels,” ha continued, 
“many things besides greater speed. We 
shall give them greater stability and greater 
safety in time of war, by putting the vital 
parts far below r the water line. We shall 
give them greater carrying capacity, by re- 


is now T being determined, the possibility of 
gearing down the high speed shaft of the 
turbine to such lower speeds eu? would be re¬ 
quired. For six months we have had a 
turbo-generator in our electric lighting 
works at Newcastle geared down from 0,600 
to 4,800 revolutions a minute, and it has 
given excellent satisfaction. That is en¬ 
couraging, and if w r e continue to got good 
results in gearing, w T e shall be able to com¬ 
pete with the reciprocating engine in all its 
industrial applications w ith the same advan- 
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tages on our aide that 1 have pointed out* 
Think of being able to put a stationary engine 
upon any ordinary floor without attachments 
or foundations and to have it work away there 
quite steadily with reduced expense, reduced 
weight, reduced space, and practically no 
limit to spegd." 

44 And the locomotive? Would you enter 
that field too? " 

Mr. Parsons hesitated. “ I think the lo¬ 
comotive is doubtful, the complications would 
be endless. I prefer to leave the locomotive 
out of present consideration. 1 am talking 
about possibilities of the immediate future/' 

“ Well, then, how about possibilities on the 
ocean for larger vessels like the 4 Tur- 
binia'? " 

“ You mean on the Atlantic Ocean/' 

tl On any ocean/' 

44 I will say that on the Mediterranean the 
problem is a perfectly easy one. We can 
build now a fleet of passenger steamers to 
ply between Marseilles, the Italian ports, 
Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, stopping to 
coal every day or two, that will have a speed 
of forty knots, that is forty-six miles an 
hour. These steamers would be about 500 
or 600 feet long, would have a displacement 
of 12,000 tons, and would bum about 2,000 
tons of coal a day. We could even run their 
speed up to fifty knots, that is about fifty- 
eight miles an hour. If passengers enough 
could be found to pay for the 3,000 tons of 
coal that would be burned a day, and if the 
practical difficulties of handling that amount 
of coal could be disposed of. The Atlantic, 
however, is quite another matter; there are 
no coaling stations on the way across, and 
to build a liner large enough to carry the 
coal she would need running 3,000 miles, at, 
say, fifty knots an hour, would mean to build 
a steamer about five times its long as the 
Great Eastern/' 

14 Then you can hold out no hopes on the 
Atlantic?' 1 

A1 None for a fifty-knot rate; the talk 
about that in the newspapers has been ill- 
considered/' 

** How about a forty-knot rate?" 

44 Impossible on the Atlantic, for the same 
reasons. We can furnish the engines, but 
who will furnish the coal? You must come 
down to a thirty-knot rate before there is 
anything to be said/ 1 

44 Well, what is to be said then? Thirty 
knots an hour is something, isn't it? " 

44 You can figure it out this way; fora 
given distance the consumption of coal per 
knot increases as the square of the speed; 


that is, if you double your speed, you 
quadruple your coal burned, and so on. 
Also, the horse-power increases as the cube 
of the speed, so that if-” 

Mr. Parsons went on with this sort of 
thing for some time longer, and seemed to 
regard it as perfectly simple. I waited for 
the conclusion, which was: 

44 1 believe that a liner of 15,000 tons can 
be built with engines like the 1 Turbinia’s,’ 
capable of running between Sandy Hook 
and Roches Point in three days. She will 
burn nearly three times as much coal per 
day as the present models, say 1,500 tons; 
she will save weight and space in boiler 
and engine room which will enable her to 
carry about the same number of passengers 
and the same cargo as a 15,000-ton steamer 
carries to-day/' 

44 And she would have no vibrations from 
the machinery?” 

44 None whatever, no more than the 4 Tnr- 
binia' has. Indeed 1 may say this confi¬ 
dently, that the turbine principle in marine 
propulsion is seen to greater and greater 
advantage as the vessels increase in size.” 

It occurred to me here to ask Mr. Parsons 
about a matter of much concern to New 
Yorkers, 

44 What could you do in running passenger 
boats between New York and Staten 
island?" 

44 How far is it?" 

44 About ten miles; our fastest boats now 
take half an hour to go across/' 

44 We could put on a fleet of passenger 
boats, that is, a company could, of small ton¬ 
nage, say 200 or 300 tons, that would run at 
a forty-knot or fifty-knot pace and cover the 
distance in twelve or fifteen minutes. They 
would be built with closed-in decks like raib 
road cars, to protect passengers from the 
wind, and there would be enough of them so 
that each one could lay off to coal every five 
or six trips. If you despatched such boats 
every six or seven minutes, you could carry 
a good many thousand people every day." 

What such a change as this would mean 
to residents of New York and land owners 
on Staten Island will be understood at once 
when it is remembered that here are two 
islands, parts of the same metropolis, the 
one long and narrow and crowded almost be¬ 
yond human endurance, the other big and 
round and almost uninhabited save for a 
fringe of people on one side. Hitherto half 
an hour of water travel has separated the 
latter from the business heart of the former. 
Suppose this was reduced to twelve minutes! 
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THE MILITARY AND NAVAL GLORY OF ENGLAND 

AS SEEN AT THE QUEEN'S JUBILEE, JUNE, 1 


By Ma.iou-Gekeual Nelson' A. Miles. 


\\ t HKX I loft the United‘States early in 
May, 1897, i had no anticipation of 
ritnesamg the Jubilee in honor of the six¬ 
tieth anniversary of Queen Victoria's acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Great Britain, While 
atf’onstantinople, however, I received orders 
from 'Washington to represent our country 
at that great ceremony. As soon as I had 
aided my observations of the Turkish and 
breek armies, 1 started for London, arriving 
there on June loth. As the military repre¬ 
sentatives of our country, I and my aide-de- 
camp, Captain Marion 1\ Mans, were guests 
of the British government; and quarters 
were aligned us in the Buckingham Palace 
Hotel, across the street from Buckingham 
f'alari\ a place which had been taken for 
tk time by the government for the purpose 
"f entertaining foreign guests. 

The vast concourse of people who were 
to lake part in the celebration had already 
commenced to assemble. All the principal 


governments of the world had been invited to 
send representatives, who were to be for ten 
days the guests of the British government. 
The different colonies of Great Britain in 
every quarter of the globe had also been in¬ 
vited to send bodies of troops or citizens. 
The result was that the streets of I .on don 
were thronged by the most picturesque and 
cosmopolitan assemblage that ever was gath¬ 
ered in any city of the earth. Not even the 
triumphal march of a Roman emperor could 
equal it. Among the Jubilee guests were 
representatives from four countries of Asia 
not under English rule—Corea, Japan, China, 
and Siam; from two countries of Africa 
Liberia and Egypt; and seven of South 
America—Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Bra¬ 
zil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and Vruguay. 
The countries of Europe sent their crown 
princes, grand dukes, distinguished generals 
and admirals, hereditary princes, and pashas. 
All of these personages were attended by 
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suite*, so that the number of Ju¬ 
bilee guests, representing all 
comers of the earth, was very 
great. Of course, they wore 
the costumes peculiar to their 
countries— a fact which contrib¬ 
uted no little to the brilliancy of 
liondon. The contrasts one saw 
frequently in the throngs about 
Buckingham Palace, in Hyde 
Park, and along Piccadilly were 
most striking. 

The ceremonies of the Diamond 
Jubilee began on June 2Gth, the 
real accession day, that is the six¬ 
tieth anniversary of the Queen's 
coronation. As it fell on Sun¬ 
day, it was made a day of national 
thanksgiving, special services be- 
ing held all over the kingdom. 

For ten days following June 20th 
the celebration continued, The 
most brilliant of the functions 
during this period were the recep¬ 
tion by the Queen to representa¬ 
tives of foreign governments, 
held at Buckingham Palace on 
June 21st, the Jubilee procession 
on June 22d, the review of the 
colonial troops on June 23d, the 
gala night at the opera, the Lord 
Mayor's lunch on June 25th, the 
great naval review on June 2fjth, 
and on July 1st the review of 
British troops at Aldershot. 

The representatives of the 
Tinted States, the Hon. \V hi tel aw 
Reid; Admiral Miller, V . S. Navy, 
with his aide. I ommunder Emory; 
and myself, with my aide, Taptain 
Maus, were presented to her Ma¬ 
jesty at the reception held at 
1 Buckingham Palace on the even¬ 
ing of June 21st. On beiite,pre¬ 
sented to the Queen, I was gra¬ 
ciously received, and the Prince 
of Wales, who stood near her Ma¬ 
jesty. came forward and greeted 
me cordially, referring to his visit 
to our country many years ago. 

I had not seen the prince since I 
saw him, then a young man, re- thr prince of wai.es* 

viewing the troops on Boston Afl be appeared ini he Jubilee proceselnii. Frum eopyHglilrtJ phottvmpb by 
Common, Massachusetts, in 1859. Gregory & co., Loudon. 

He seemed to recall his visit to 

our country", and the cordial manner in which tion was the presentation of the colonial 
he was received and entertained by our premiers and the Indian princes. Eleven 
people, with great pleasure. of the premiers had accepted the invitation 

The most interesting feature of the recep- of her Majesty's government to join in the 
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Jubilee celebration. They were a body of as 
fine and sturdy looking men as one often sees. 
&veral of them were natives of the colonies 
at the head of which they stood, though the 
greater number were born in England and had 
removed in youth to the colonies. They had 
men to their positions by a variety of roads. 
Sir Wilfrid J^aurier, of Canada; Kir William 
Whiteway, of Newfoundland; the Rt. Hon. 
George Houston Reid, of New South Wales; 
and the Rt. lion. Charles Cameron Kingston, 
of South Australia, entered politics by way 
of the bar. The premier of Queensland, Sir 
Hugh Muir Nelson, was for thirty years a 
farmer on a large scale before he turned his 
attention to politics. Sir Edward Braddon, 
premier of Tasmania, did not go to that coun¬ 
try until 1878, and that after thirty years of 
exciting life in India, where he was engaged 
m the construction of the East India Railway, 
nerving against the rebel sepoys, winning a 
Mutiny medal, and later holding other high 
positions in the Indian service, Kir John 
Forrest, of Western Australia, has led a par- 
tieularly active life. Born in that colony 
when it w ? as still only a convict station, he 
became, while yet a boy, interested in ex¬ 
ploration. When only twenty-three years 
old he headed an expedition to search for the 
remains of an explorer lost in the wilds of 
Australia. He proved himself so skillful in 
this undertaking that he was asked to con¬ 
duct other expeditions into unknown portions 
of the country. He became Purveyor-Gen¬ 
eral of the colony, and later Commissioner 
of Crown l>ands. His services were of the 
greatest value in opening the island, and he 
was liberally rewarded for them by the gov¬ 
ernment. When, in 1890, Western Aus¬ 
tralia w T as given a constitution, Forrest was 
by general consent called to be premier, a 
position he has held ever since. 

The loyalty and devotion of the colonies to 
the British Government was amply proved by 
the presence at the Jubilee of these men. 
Indeed, in one case, the desire that the colony 
he represented at the Jubilee was so strong 
that political action was temporarily sus¬ 
pended in order that the premier might feel 
free to go. This was in Victoria. Sir l leorge 
Turner, of Victoria, felt, when he received 
his invitation to the Jubilee, that he could 
not leave because parliament meets there in 
June. The opposition, however, promised 
to suspend hostilities during his absence if he 
would accept. 

The presentation to the Queen of the In¬ 
dian princes was an especially interesting in¬ 
cident. They were usually tail, slender, erect 
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men, as active and supple as panthers, and 
quite military in appearance. They wore the 
moat gorgeous uniforms, glistening with rare 
and brilliant jewels. As they bowed their 
heads almost to the floor and presented their 
swords in token of loyalty to their acknowl¬ 
edged sovereign, Victoria graciously greeted 
them with a few words of recognition, spoken 
in their own language, and, placing her hand 
upon the hilts of their swords as they w F ere 
presented one after the other, indicated her 
acceptance of their assurances of devotion 
and loyalty in a most gracious manner. 

Several of the princes spoke excellent 
English, and one of them, Kir Bhagvat Binh 
Jee f was a graduate of Edinburgh University 
and had received honors from other English 
institutions of learning. The most popular 
man among them seemed to be the Maharaja 
Pertab Sing of Jodhpur. He is prime min¬ 
ister and regent of a state as large as Scot¬ 
land, with a population of 2,000,(XXI. He is 
considered one of the most loyal and able of 
the native princes, and is a great favorite 
with the English authorities in India, lie is 
said to be a superb horseman, and is fond of 
all kinds of sports. Lord Roberts, in his 
"Forty-one Years in India,” tells a very 
good story of the bravery of the maharaja. 
In 1893, before leaving India, Lord Roberts 
visited Jodhpur, and was given opportunity 
there to indulge himself in what he considers 
the chief of sports—pig-sticking. 

** I had wounded a fine boar,” writes Lord 
Roberts, "and on his making for some 
rocky ground where T could hardly have fol¬ 
lowed him on horseback, I shouted to Kir Per¬ 
tab to get between him and the rocks and turn 
him in my direction. The maharaja promptly 
responded, but just as he came face to face 
with the boar, his horse put his foot into a 
hole and fell; the infuriated animal rushed on 
the fallen rider, and, before the latter could 
extricate himself, gave him a severe wound 
in the leg with his formidable tushes. On 
going to bis assistance, I found Kir Pertab 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing 
the boar, and holding the creature (who was 
upright on his hind legs) at arm's length by 
its mouth. The spear, without the impetus 
given by the horse at full speed, is not a very 
effective weapon against the tough hide of a 
boar's back, and on realizing that mine did 
not make much impression, Pertab King, let¬ 
ting go his hold of the boar's mouth, quickly 
seized his hind legs, and turned him over on 
his back, crying: 4 Maro, sahib, maro! * 
V Strike, sir, strike!') which ] instantly 
did, and killed him. Anyone who is able to 
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realize the strength and weight of a wild 
boar will appreciate the pluck and presence 
of mind of Sir Per tab Sing in this perform¬ 
ance, Fortunately my wife and daughter, 
who had been following the pig-stickers in a 
light cart, were close at hand, and we were 
able to drive my friend home at once. The 
wound was found to be rather a bad one, but 
it did not prevent Sir Pertab from attending 
some tent-pegging and other amusements in 
the afternoon, though he had to be carried 
to the scene.” 

When we consider that most of the vast 
territory which these men at the Queen’s 
reception represented has been added to the 
British Empire since she ascended the throne, 
we begin to understand why the English 
glory in her reign. In 1837, when Victoria 
was crowned, the entire white colonial popu¬ 
lation was only 1,250,000, To-day it is over 
10,000,000, At that time India was not 
yet a direct dependency of the crown, but 
was still under the rule of the East India 


Company, Hong-Kong had not been added 
as a military outpost, nor was nearly so 
large a part of the Malay Peninsula under 
British control. In all Australasia, in 1837, 
there were only about 100,000 British colo¬ 
nists—scattered in Tasmania, New Zealand, 
and South Australia—and most of these 
were supposed to be felons and convicts. 
The interior of Australia was entirely unex¬ 
plored, The resources were unknown, its 
future undreamed. To-day Australasia is 
made up of seven rich provinces, and has a 
population of 4,000,000, as loyal, intelli¬ 
gent, and progressive British subjects as ex¬ 
ist on the globe. In South Africa, sixty 
years ago, the English domain was confined 
to the southern point of the continent; to¬ 
day it extends, with only one important 
break, from the (’ape to the sources of the 
Nile* When Victoria ascended the throne* 
the British in North America were nearly 
all gathered in Ontario and Quebec, and the 
Hudson Bay Company occupied all the ceit- 
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tral and western provinces of what is now 
known as the Canadian Dominion. British 
(olnmbia was an unknown waste, only to be 
reached by a terrible sea voyage around Cape 
Horn. Vet to-day the Imperial Government 
is in force over all this vast territory. Lon¬ 
don is now only ten days from Vancouver, 
and every year is seeing the development of 
new resources in a territory once believed 
to be useless save as a fur-producing country. 

THE JURIT.ee PROCESSION 7 . 

Although the presentation of the foreign 
representatives to the Queen suggested the 
territorial extent of the empire, it was from 
the Jubilee procession, on June 22d, that 1 
received my deepest impression of the Vasi¬ 
na, the variety, and the power of the Rng- 
lish domain. The Jubilee procession was a 
military display of wonderful splendor and 
impressiveness. In it were represented not 
only ah the varied military forces of the 
British islands, but those of at least twenty- 


five of the colonies. These colonial troops 
came from the most distant points of the 
empire- from Canada, New South Wales, 
Hong-Kong, Cape Colony, Jamaica* 1 leaded 
by l,ord Roberts, they formed the first por¬ 
tion of the procession, of which the line of 
progress was from Buckingham Palace over 
a great circle described through the center 
of London, The Canadians were at the front 
of the colonials —a band of mounted troops 
from the Royal Dragoons that form part of 
the permanent corps maintained in the Do¬ 
minion. Canada has a large and well or- 
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ganbed militia 
corps, and this 
now forms prac¬ 
tically her only 
defense* the im- 
porial troops 
which formerly 
guarded the 
country having 
been reduced to 
about 2,000 
men, at the for¬ 
tress of Halifax. 
The whole male 
population be¬ 
tween eighteen 
ami sixty may 
he called upon 
to serve in one 
or another class 
of this militia 
force. About 
45,000 men are 
drilled for six¬ 
teen days each 
year in what is 
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known as the 
reserve mili¬ 
tia* while the 
active mili¬ 
tia, number¬ 
ing about 35,- 
(XX), serves 
three years. 
The perma¬ 
nent force 
represented 
at the Jubilee 
is small, but 
the men are 
of a fine, 
hardy type. 
Towards the 
end of the 
colonial 
troops in the 
procession 
was another 
band of Oa- 



TYFES OR SGLHIEKd IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


nadiarm that 
interested me 
much — the 
mounted po¬ 
lice, who have 

for many years done such good work in keep- in protecting and aiding the gold-miners 
mg order in British Columbia, and, recently, the Klondike. 


ytu[L]i£ ut the k'fl the tjpea shown am : Sikli infantry mini, New Snutli \\'U;h luitwar* Munii 
(tru^oofi, NYwt iTLi'imi infantryman, VictolA niiiiiiiti’J rtfluiunii, Nl-iv South Walts liutccr, itifiulur of 
lloisjj Kong [iiit Icr, ittnl im'mbiT of the North Borneo police. I'nnn copyrighted photograph by El Ho 
Fry, London. 
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There were several bands of troops from were fine, well-developed men larger and 
the provinces of Australasia in the colonial more stalwart than the average English 
contingent. They attracted great attention, soldier. No doubt this is the result of the 
perhaps as much by the contrast between freer life in the colonies- 
their plain, serviceable uniforms and the daa- Many of the finest regiments in the pro- 
zling ones of other British soldiers in lhe r cession were not Englishmen at all, how- 
town, as by their tine bearing and excellent ever; nor even white men. They were the 
horsemanship. These uniforms were as a black, yellow, or bronzed representatives of 
rule light brown, or drab, in color, simply the various native troops which help in keep- 
made, with little or no ornamentation. High ing order and in defending the dependencies 
boots, or leggins, were worn, and a broad- of the nation. They were splendid illustra- 
brimmed, soft hat of the same color as the tions of the way in which England makes 
uniform, turned up on the side. In some men from the indolent and superstitious 
cases feathers were fastened to the side of races of the four quarters of the globe, 
the hat which was turned up. There was a Perhaps of these colored soldiers, the ones 
dash of the Texan ranger, or frontiersman, of which Her Majesty had most reason to be 
about the uniform, which harmonized per- proud were those forming the contingent 
feetly with the stalwart forms and martial from the imperial service troops of India, 
bearing of the men themselves. The army in India is made up of Eurojiean 

The armies which these fine troops repre- f*nd native troops, the former numbering 
sen ted are small, but in every way sufficient, about 75,000, the latter 145,000 men. Be- 
Thus in New South Wales, the whole defense fore the Mutiny, the European force was 
force, including the navy, is less than 7,500 only 40,000, while the native was 215,000* 
men; in New Zealand it is but little larger; Ten years ago, in 1887, on the occasion of 
m South Australia it is less than 2,000 men. the Queen's Jubilee, the Indian princes 
All of tho Canadian and Australasian troops offered a large body of men to Her Majesty 
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for imperi al defense. Since that ti me, 
these troops, which at the start were 
undisciplined and more or less disaf¬ 
fected, have become the finest in In¬ 
dia * The native princes main ta in them 
at their own expense, and take the 
greatest pride in their efficiency and 
equipment. There were no more distin¬ 
guished’looking soldiers in the proces¬ 
sion than the members of this contin- 
gent. Their uniforms were handsome. 
The only detail in which they differed 
radically from European uniforms was 
the headgear: the men all wore tur¬ 
bans of gay colors, which were most 
effective al>ove their bronzed faces. 

A great variety of native troops 
from the smaller dependencies were 
represented. Among them the Cypri¬ 
ote Zaphites were conspicuous by a 
half-Turkish costume which was not 
at all popular with the crowd, who 
seemed to believe that the men must 
Turks. The fez was worn also by 
!*ome of the Africans, but there waa 
no possibility of mistaking them for 
Turks. In the bands of native troops 
one of the most conspicuous was the 
Hong-Kong police. They wore a pe¬ 
culiar headgear, not unlike a shallow 
basket turned upside down, and a 
thoroughly Chinese costume. There 
were numerous bands of native police, 
for in the tropical regions in Africa 
and Asia it is found difficult to secure 
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white men foi tlie service. In North Borneo 
the English have even succeeded in making 
a good force of the Pyaks, the aborigines of 
the island. There were men of the North 
Borneo police sent to London who had been 
originally savages of the purest type, even to 
the degree of enjoying head-hunting; one of 
them was said to have taken in his day some 
thirteen heads as proofs of his courage. 
They looked tame enough as they appeared 
in London, dad in brown Holland uniforms, 
with bright red caps, and going through 
their evolutions with exactness and ease* 

The reception given the visiting troops by 
the crowd was very hearty, though they 
saved their warmest cheering for certain 
celebrities in the procession. Fnquestion- 
ably it was the Queen who received the most 
affectionate welcome from the populace. 
No one could hear the greetings she re¬ 
ceived without realizing something of the 
love the English people have for her. The 
whole line of march was an intense, enthu¬ 
siastic demonstration of devotion for the 
j’overei gn. J1 any ti m es Lh e Qu een was m oved 
to Lears by the signs of loyal affection. But 
the English people owe the Queen all the 
affection they give. She has been rightly 


said to be ** the most queenly woman and 
most womanly queen NF that has graced a 
home and throne; and her reign, consider¬ 
ing the history of the past sixty years—the 
important political events that have occur¬ 
red, the progress made by the whole world, 
and the important part that Great Britain 
has played in that progress and the influ¬ 
ence Its sovereign has constantly exercised 
upon the affairs of the world— is the most 
remarkable in the history of any country. 

After the Queen, there is no doubt that 
the Princess of Wales is the most popular 
woman in England* I saw many signs of 
this during Jubilee week. One of the most 
striking was at the I^ord Mayor's luncheon 
on June 25th, The toasts customary on 
such occasions- to the Queen, the royal 
family, the royal guests—had been given 
and replied to, when the Lord Mayor rose 
and said that he wanted to forget precedent 
this time and propose a toast to that prin¬ 
cess whom all England loved and honored 
the Princess of W ales* The toast was re¬ 
ceived with the warmest approbation by all 
present. The evening after the Jubilee pro¬ 
cession came a state performance at the 
opera at Govent Garden, which was attended 
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by almost every royal personage who had 
taken part in the Jubilee celebration, except 
Her Majesty, as well as by all the colonial 
premiers and foreign ambassadors. The 
marked attention and respect paid to the 
Princess of Wales on this occasion was no¬ 
ticeable to all present. 

It is a combination of beauty, good taste, 
conscientiousness, and goodness that makes 
the princess so much beloved of English wo¬ 
men, Her bearing is queenly in its dignity 
—the grace of her figure and graciousness 
cf her manner give her all the charm of a 
youthful princess; no woman was ever more 
conscientious in the discharge of the duties 
of her position, and her goodness to the poor 
and the suffering is endless. For example, 
her chief contribution to the Jubilee was 
inaugurating a dinner to 300,000 of the poor 
of Ijondon. Almost the entire day before 
the state performance at the opera she had 
spent in visiting buildings in the east end of 
the city wdiere these dinners were being 
served. 

Among the officers in the procession there 
were several evident favorites. There was 
Captain Ames, of the Second Life Guards, 
whii is the tallest officer in the British army, 


and rode at the head of the royal proces¬ 
sion. He was put there evidently as the 
British ideal of a soldier, and was warmly 
applauded. Maurice Gifford, of the Rhode¬ 
sian Horse, was another favorite; but here 
it was the man's record which touched the 
crowd. Gifford lost an arm in the late war 
with the Matabeles, and the empty sleeve 
pinned to his heart awakened murmurs of 
sympathy and admiration wherever he went. 
There was a great deal of applause for 
Lord Wolscley, the (’ommander-in-Chief of 
the British Army. He is a fine type of the 
English soldier, and his record is one of 
distinction. Ix>rd Wolseley is now a man 
about sixty-live years of age. He has served 
in many exciting campaigns in Hurmah, in 
the Crimea, at Lucknow, and in China; he 
suppressed the Manitoba rebellion in ]Hb7; 
he was the commander of the forces in the 
Aahantee war of 1873, and later in Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal, His last cam¬ 
paign was in Egypt, where he won the vic¬ 
tory of Tel-El-Kebir. For this he was 
gazetted a full general and made a peer, lie 
succeeded the Duke of Cambridge as Cmn- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army in 
1805. Lord Roberts appeared to hold a 
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high place in the affections of the people, 
and as he rode along cries of Robs,” the 
Britisher’s popular name for him, were heard 
on every side* Lord Roberts is about Lord 
Wolsdey’s age. For forty-one years he 
served almost continuously in India, gradu¬ 
ally working his way to the rank of (’om- 
mander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, one of 
the highest positions England gives to her 
military men. I^ord Roberts left India in 
1893, and is now in command of the British 
forces in Ireland. His career in the East 
was full of dramatic deeds* He first went 
into service there in 1851, joining his 
father, General Sir Abraham Roberts* The 
Mutiny began soon after young Roberts 
reached the army, and he took an active 
part in thrr whole terrible tragedy* He was 
officer in the force which for weeks be- 
c~ged Delhi, and he was present in the aw¬ 
ful final storming of the city. As soon as 
I i*-]hi had fallen, Roberts joined the column 
which went to the relief of Lucknow, where 
he was one of the first to enter the city* He 
*^rved in several subsequent engagements of 
tne Mutiny. The campaigns which brought 
him greatest glory were those in 1878 SO 
the Afghans. It was there that for 


the first time he was given command of a field 
force. He made the memorable advance on 
Kabul, an achievement w hich he himself con¬ 
siders greater than the famous march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, for which the English 
give him particular honor* even the title of 
“ Roberts of Kandahar." In his “ Forty- 
one Years in India," Lord Roberts says that 
his only explanation for the fact that the 
world regards the latter exploit as greater 
than the first is the glamor of romance thrown 
around the Kandahar expedition by the fact 
that an army of 10,000 men were lost to view 
for nearly a month. While the number of 
victories to his credit in the Eastern wars is 
very large, be accomplished with the army 
results which a Tr quite as much to his credit. 
It is he who has carried out largely the scheme 
of frontier defense by which England hopes 
to protect ht*r Indian boundaries against Rus¬ 
sian aggression. He did in bis time, too, a 
great deal to improve the condition of all the 
soldiers in India, ard to work the native 
population into efectrre troops. 

To one who rode in the Jubilee procession 
it was the cr,-w d of spectator?, not only lining 
the sidewmlks bat fliisg every window and 
roof, which was :ne wvnier of the dav. It 
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was estimated that five million people wit¬ 
nessed the procession. They were as orderly, 
quiet T and good-natured as any I ever saw 
assembled. In fact, I did not observe a sin¬ 
gle case of disorder or an arrest made by the 
police. When we realise that this great mass 
of humanity finds occupation in London, sup¬ 
porting itself in fairly prosperous condition, 
being apparently well clad and well housed, 
we realize what a great center of commerce 
the city is. Yet this great manufacturing 
community, which has absorbed cheap labor 
from the masses of other European countries, 
does not present the best type of the English 
people. The crowd in London on Jubilee 
[>ay appeared to me as a class short of stat¬ 
ure. lacking in appearance as compared with 
the stalwart soldiers and sturdy yeomanry 
that we find in th^ English, Irish, and Scotch 
country districts. 

Along the entire line ' march our na¬ 
tional colors mingled with the bright colors 
of other nations. The St ars and Stripes 
waved in every block, and there was no 
more hearty cheering than that which came 
from the tens of tfiousands of American cit¬ 
izens as an expression of their respect for 
the gracious sovereign, and as a token of 
their appreciation of the fact that through¬ 


out her long reign peace and friendshir have 
existed between our two nations. Friendly 
sentiments were heard from Americans on 
every hand . Possibly the best expression of 
the general feeling is found in the letter sent 
by President McKinley to Her Majesty: 

To Her Majettif, Victoria , Queen of Great Britain and 
Bmp res a of India : 

Great and Good Friend : In the name and on behalf 
of the people of the Utilled States, 1 present their sin¬ 
cere fell citations upon the sixtieth anniversary °f ^" 0lir 
Majesty’s accession to the crown of Great Britain. 

1 express the of my fvllow-citisens in 

wishing for your people the prolongation of a reign 
Illustrious ami marked by advance in science, arts, and 
popular well-being. 

On behalf of my countrymen I wish, particularly, to 
recognizfl your friendship for the United States and 
your love of pence, exemplified upon important ocen- 
moruL 

It irt pleasing to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
and respect due to your personal virtues. May your 
life he prolonged? and peace, honor, and prosperity 
bless the people over whom you have been called to 
rule. May liberty flour it'll throughout your empire 
under just and equal laws, and your government con¬ 
tinue strong in the affections of all who live under it, 

And I pray God to Have Your Majesty in His huly 
keeping. 

J>oms at Washington, thin 28th dav of Mav, A,l>. 

1837* 

By the l’resldent, your good friend, 

Wh. McKislev, 

John .Sheikhan, Secretary. 
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The J»biW ceremonies offered an espe- 
* uuh tme opportunity fur study mg the lirit- 
\>.h arm\ Folly ,‘AUXI men were gathered 
in 1 ondon fur the procession, and they were 
rons |Venous at even' ceremony of the ten 
i’ s' celebration which followed* These 
i t i all Ivhmpnl to English. Irish, and 
S« etch regiments of the regular army: so 
1 1 ;,t iheir concent rat ion in Ijondon was a 
lively simple matter. England 
Kc< ps at home about ltMl.tHX) soldiers at 
vvxwi'i, oS which number some 25,000 form 
t S' Irivh army* l bout .\iXK) men are usu- 
- > KgypU and other colonies absorb 
^ vfoo more. This makes up the reg- 
v *r Irtish srmw exclusive of the 76,000 

"i 

’ft ihc I ndian service* The force at 
V'."v vs >Lv,;iom^| in military districts in 

T 

* K ,r\ c'd. .’S'ol land* M ales, and the 
\ .<t V ‘c h >:c the amv bv voluntary enlist- 

9 k 11 

”v' S* j c'w i here. thee must star for a 

■Si Vi 

* -’ty ,i ft.'iitY. unless they are billing 
s v k . -4. tvve. This costs ninety dol- 
^'v t,'c .r * "**r o 1 * men who have served 
1 t i.,i, h> i rs oast to secure save 


in sj*ecik] instantves- Th-ne are- two terms 
of sendee—-one of twrfre years with the 
colors and with bo re^rve afterwards, and 
one of years with the army and five 

with the reserve. Recruits are not difficult 
to secure, from 35,1 OO to 40,000 being ap¬ 
proved yearly for both the regular army and 
the militia. The regular army was finely 
represented in the Jubilee by picked men 
from the Life and Dragoon Guards and from 
the Royal Artillery and Engineers. 

The most imposing military display, how¬ 
ever, was the 40,000 soldiers who lined 
both sides of the route of the procession— 
a distance of seven miles. They were 
marched into lines by nine o'clock of Jubilee 
Day, and remained in place until the proces¬ 
sion had ended. At certain points where 
the crowd was very great, as about Trafal¬ 
gar Square and around St, PauTs, the lines 
were doubled. The greater number of tne 
troops belonged to the army* although they 
were varied by detachments from the naval 
brigade. The bluejackets w ere one of the 
smartest bodies of men out, and received 
great attention from the cro wd, to whom 
evident!v thev were not nearly so familiar 

* * w 

as the red-jackets. 
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Besides her regular army, Great Britain 
has a reserve force of militia^ volunteers, and 
yeoman cavalry sufficient, in time of need, to 
bring her force up to something like 725,000 
men, including the white troops of India. 
The reserve troops were represented at the 
Jubilee by fine regiments front various parts 
of the British Islands, 

The annual cost of this army is, of course, 
great. In 18% 07 it amounted to some 
$90,000,000. This appropriation covered, 
not only the cost of the regular troops, but 
of the reserve force; it included also military 
education, gratuities, pensions, rewards — 
everything, in short, pertaining to the army, 
Of the general efficiency of the training 
of the troops I had an excellent opportunity 
to judge at a review given on July 1st in the 
presence of the Queen, the Prince and iTin- 
cess of Wales, the Crown Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Italy, the Duke and Duchess of York, 
Lord Wolseley, and other high officials of 
the British and other governments. This 
review was held at Aldershot, a small town 
about forty miles southwest of London, where 
there is a permanent camp and barracks. 
On account of its proximity to London, 
Aldershot is a favorite point for reviews and 
maneuvers. 


Fortunately, July 1st was a bright, beau¬ 
tiful day. The field where the review took 
place was not large, but it was covered with a 
strong, green English turf, and with the for¬ 
ests and rolling hills in the background, 
made a perfect place for a display of troops, 
About 28,000 men assembled for the review, 
of whom fully 1,000 wore colonials. The 
scene was one of indescribable brilliancy, be¬ 
cause of the great variety of uniforms and 
the splendid equipment and discipline of the 
troops, I was very much impressed by the 
strong colors of the British uniform, now 
that I saw- them massed. Bn a single soldier 
one does not notice them particularly; but 
in large bodies the black, green, scarlet, 
and blue are wonderfully bright and effect¬ 
ive. To the beauty of the day and bril¬ 
liancy of the troops was added the best and 
most inspiring music I heard in Europe, 
The pipes of the Highlanders, and the splen¬ 
did military bands of the English and Irish 
regiments w p ere equal to any 1 have ever 
heard. Mingled with the national airs, such 
as “ British Grenadiers,” the notes of some 
of Sousa’s best marches greeted my ears 
again as they had done in Constantinople. 

The colonials were given the place of 
honor in the review, that is, they were the 
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first to march before Her Majesty, As on 
the day of the Jubilee procession, they were 
commanded by Lord Roberts, They formed 
a picturesque sight as they passed rapidly 
across the field at Aldershot and wheeled 
into position at the left of Her Majesty. As 
soon as they had taken their places, the 
regular troops marched past in divisions. 
They were then massed and moved past in 
line of brigades; then the cavalry and artil¬ 
lery' charged past at a gallop; and at the 
close, the entire army of 28,000 men formed 
on the opposite side of the field from Her 
Majesty's carriage, and moved in one solid 
body across the field and halted in perfect 
line within a hundred yards of the carriage. 
All the bands then struck up” God Save the 
Queen*” and the entire body shouted <4 Long 
Live Victoria!” Thousands manifested 
their enthusiasm by placing their hats upon 
their bayonets and swords and waving them 
in the air, making it one of the most remark¬ 
able scenes I have ever witnessed, and one 
of the greatest demonstrations of loyalty 
and devotion that could possibly be made by 
an army toward a sovereign. The Queen 
w r as so moved by it that her face was be¬ 
dewed with tears of gratitude, and thousands 
and tens of thousands of the British people 
looked on with moistened eyes, 

THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW AT SHTtlEAD. 

Imposing.as is England’s army in num¬ 
bers, efficient as it is in every way, much as 
its varied services, now in Africa, now in 
fhina, now in the Pacific, appeal to our ad¬ 
miration, yet England's real defense is her 
navy. For more than two thousand years, 
the nation that has controlled the seas hits 
to a great extent dictated the politics of the 
world. This was true of Rome anil Spain, 
and has been true of England. For a short 
time, the Lnited States navy was the most 
powerful, in fact the only modern navy of 
its kind afloat; but the prominence it occu¬ 
pied in 1 865 remained with us but a few 
years. The sea power of England is to-day 
the bulwark and salvation of the British 
Empire. By that power it is enabled to hold 
its own provinces and to exert the most 
powerful influence in the politics of the 
world. The English are not only proud of 
their present sea power, but they glory in 
the events of the past, and they justly felt 
that a review of their fleet would be one of 
the significant and splendid features of the 
Jubilee ceremonies. To carry out their 
plans they assembled off ftpithead, in the 


English Channel, one hundred and sixty- 
eight vessels of the British navy, manned by 
38,000 men, the most powerful and effective 
fleet that ever floated upon the waters of the 
earth. 

They were not mistaken m their belief 
that the pageant would be imposing. No 
man on the special train which took the 
royal party and the Jubilee guests down from 
London to Portsmouth on June 26* 1S97, 
had ever seen such a sight. We reached 
Portsmouth about noon, and were assigned 
places on the royal yachts which were to pass 
the fleet in review. At two o'clock* a salute 
was fired, and the 4t Victoria and Albert,** 
the yacht having the Prince of Wales on 
board, started from the harbor of Ports¬ 
mouth, followed by a line of vessels bearing 
the guests. To understand the manner in 
which the review' was conducted one should 
examine the bird's-eye view of the fleet as it 
lay at anchor (reproduced on Page 269). That 
view shows how the one hundred and sixty- 
eight battleships and cruisers which formed 
the fleet were arranged in lines running from 
east to west, thirty in the first line, thirty in 
the second, thirty-eight in the third, forty- 
eight in the Fourth. South of them were 
arranged first a line of visiting battleships* 
and beyond that a row T of merchant vessels. 
To the north were some twenty torpedo- 
boats. By this arrangement great water 
avenues were formed, and it was up and 
down these that the reviewing vessels passed. 

Every ship in the fleet was gaily deco¬ 
rated with hundreds of flags and pennants, 
and the yards were manned by seamen. As 
the Prince of Wales passed* the band of each 
ship played ” God Save the Queen” and 
other national airs, and the great batteries 
thundered their salutes. In the line of for¬ 
eign vessels was a single warship of the 
United States, the “ Brooklyn,” She was 
the only vessel in the line painted white* and 
the irreverent tars called her the “ cement 
factory.” Her decks were crowded with a 
good company of enthusiastic Americans. 
The review occupied some two hours, and 
after it was over the vessels returned to 
Portsmouth, where the Prince of Wales sig¬ 
naled to the admiral who commanded the 
fleet. Sir Now ell Salmon, his satisfaction with 
the display. That evening the fleet was 
illuminated a surpassingly beautiful spec¬ 
tacle, An excellent description of this illu¬ 
mination was given by Mr, Steevens, and is 
here quoted r 

" Out on ths sea front you cotiltl s&a thfi lights of 
the floet tike glow-worms in the dark. Then suddenly 
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there noimded a £im ; and as I moved .ilon^ Southsea 
Connoon there appeared in the line a ship of fire : a 
fhip all mode nf fire-hull and funnels and military masts 
»itJj fighting tops. And then another, and another, 
and another. The fleet revealed itself from behind 
the castle, ship after ship traced in fire against the 
blackness. From the bead of Southsea. thoy still came 
on—fresh wonders of grace and light and splendor, 
stretching away, still endlessly, as in the daytime, tilt 
they became a confused glimmer six miles away. It 
was the fleet, anil yet not the fleet. You could recog¬ 
nize ilroost any ship by her lines and rig—just as if it 
had been in day—only transmuted from steel and paint 
into living gold. . , , 

u For three hours this miracle of brightness shone 
woadroualy at Spitheacb At half-past eleven or ho the 
Prince returned the second time as before, and the 
golden fleet sent a thunder of salute after him. Then, 
as I stood on the high roof of the Central Hotel, the 
clock struck twelve, and before my eyes the golden 
fleet vanished- vanished clean away in a moment. You 
could just see it go. Here half a ship broken olf, 
there roast* and funnels hanging an instant in the air ; 
it all vanished, and nothing at all was left except the rig- 
(ring lights, trembling faintly once more on the dark sen.” 

One of the most significant things of the 
day to me was that within view of this great 
fleet of modern warships lay that link which 
binds the glories of the past with the grand¬ 
eur and power of the present —the small 
battleship “ Victory/* the flagship of Nel¬ 
son, who contributed so much to the per¬ 
petuity and fame of the British navy. It is 


still preserved with great care, and the place 
on the deck where Nelson stood when he re¬ 
ceived his mortal wound, and the little cabin 
where he died amid the storm, the horror,, 
and the gleam of victory of the great battle 
of Trafalgar. 

The most wonderful fact about the review 
was that not a single vessel from the Medi¬ 
terranean , Asiatic, or Pacific squadrons was 
drawn to make up this powerful body of war¬ 
ships, The review fleet was but a minor 
part of the great naval force which Great 
Britain has scattered in all parts of the 
globe. The British fleet entire—which at 
the time of the review was manned by 100,- 
GtX) men and had cost upwards of <1*400,000,- 
000 ’consisted of 4G7 ships of all classes, 
with sixty-four building. Of this number, 
28 were first-class battleships, 34 first-class 
cruisers, 125 first-clasB torpedo craft. When 
we remember that England must keep vessels 
in all quarters of the globe —in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Red Sea, off the coast of 
North America and in the West Indies, at 
the Cap© of Good Hope and in the Pacific, as 
well as a great number for general service— 
the need of this vast armament is apparent. 
It is the one effective safeguard, not only of 
England, but of her world-wide colonies. 



ONE HUNDRED AVP SIXTY-RIGHT VESSELS OF THE BRITISH NAVY, MANNEEf RY 3^,000, THE MOST POWERFUL 
AMP EFFECTIVE FLEET THAT EVER FLOATED UPON THE WATERS OF THE EARTH.* 
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(Concluded,) 


CHAPTER XIX.- Continued. 

FOR OUtt TXJVE AND HER HONOR* 

i*y\PT finished his lesson or his story* A 
■ ■ sob burst from the queen, and she hid 
her face in her hands. Bemensteln and I, 
amazed at this strange tale, scarcely under¬ 
standing whether it were jest or earnest, 
stood staring stupidly at Sapt. Then I, 
overcome by the strange thing, turned 
half-foolish by the bizarre mingling of 
comedy and impressiveness in Sapt's ren¬ 
dering of it, plucked him by the sleeve, and 
asked, with something between a laugh and 
a gasp: 

41 Who had that other corpse been, Con¬ 
stable V 7 

He turned his small, keen eyes on me in 
persistent gravity and unflinching effront¬ 
ery* 

“ A Mr. Rassendyll, a friend of the 
king's, who with his servant James was 
awaiting his Majesty’s return from Ktrelsau. 
His servant here is ready to start for Eng¬ 
land, to tell Mr* RassemlylPs relatives the 
news. M 

The queen had begun to listen before 


now'; her eyes were fixed on Sapt, and she 
had stretched out one arm to him, as if im¬ 
ploring him to read her his riddle* Rut a 
few' words had in truth declared his device 
plainly enough in all its simplicity. Rudolf 
Rassendyll was dead, his body burnt to a 
cinder, and the king was alive, whole, and 
on his throne in Strelsau* Thus had Sapt 
caught from James, the servant, the infec¬ 
tion of his madness, and had fulfilled in 
action the strange imagination which the 
little man had unfolded to him in order to 
pass their idle hours at the lodge. 

Suddenly Mr* Rassendyll spoke in clear, 
short tones* 

11 This is all a lie, Sapt,’' said he, and his 
lips curled in contemptuous amusement* 

li It's no lie that the lodge is burnt, and 
the bodies in it, and that half a hundred of 
the peasants know it, and that no man could 
tell the body for the king's. As for the rest, 
it is a lie. Rut I think the truth in it is 
enough to serve.” 

The two men stood facing one another with 
defiant eyes* Rudolf had caught the mean¬ 
ing of the great and audacious trick which 
Sapt and his companion had played* It was 
impossible now to bring the king's body to 
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Strelaaii; it seemed no less impossible to de¬ 
clare that the man burnt in the lodge was 
the king. Thus Sapt had forced Rudolf's 
hand; he had been inspired by the same vision 
as we, and endowed with more unshrinking 
boldness. But when I savy hoiv Rudolf looked 
at him, I did not know but that they would 
go from the queen's presence set on a deadly 
quarrel* Mr. Rassendyll, however, mastered 
his temper. 

" You’re all bent on having me a rascal/' 
he said coldly. ** Fritz and Bernenstein 
here urge me; you, Sapt, try to force me. 
James, there, is in the plot, for all I 
know/* 

” I suggested it, sir,” said James, not 
defiantly or with disrespect, but tis if in 
simple dutiful obedience to his master’s im¬ 
plied question. 

* l As 1 thought- all of you! Well, I 
won't be forced. I see now that there's no 
way out of this affair, save one. That one 
I'll follow,” 

We none of us spoke, but waited till he 
should be pleased to continue. 

” Of the queen's letter 1 need say nothing 
and will say nothing/' he pursued, ” But I 
will tell them that I'm not the king, but 
Rudolf Rassendyll, and that I played the 
king only in order to serve the queen and 
punish Rupert of Hentail. That will serve, 
and it will cut this net of Sapt's from about 
my limbs.” 

He spoke firmly and coldly; so that when 
I looked at him I was amazed to see how his 
lips twitched and that his forehead was moist 
with sweat. Then I understood what a sud¬ 
den, swift, and fearful struggle he had suf- 
fr.ed, and how the great temptation had 
wrung ami tortured him before he, victori¬ 
ous, had set the thing behind him. 1 went 
to him and clasped his hand r this action of 
mine seemed to soften him. 

** Sapt, Sapt/ f he said, “ you almost 
made a rogue of me!” 

Sapt did not respond to his gentler mood. 
He hEid been Joeing angrily up and down 
the room. Now he stopped abruptly before 
Rudolf, and pointed with his finger at the 
queen. 

** 1 make a rogue of you ? " he exclaimed, 
“ And what do you make of our queen, 
whom we all serve ? What does this truth 
that you'll tell make of her ? Haven't 1 
heard bow she greeted you before all Strel- 
sau as her husband and her love ? Will they 
believe that she didn't know her husband ? 
Ay, you may show yourself, you may say they 
didn’t know you. Will they believe she 


didn't ? Was the king's ring on your finger ? 
Where is it ? And how comes Mr. Kassen- 
dyll to be at Fritz von Tarlenheim's for hours 
with the queen, when the king is at his hunt¬ 
ing-lodge ? A king has died already, and two 
men besides, to save a word against her. And 
you—you'll be the man to set every tongue 
in fttrelsau talking, and every linger pointing 
in suspicion at her!” 

Rudolf made no answer. When Sapt had 
first uttered the queen's name, he had drawn 
near and let his hand fall over the back of 
her chair. She put hers up to meet it, and 
so they remained. But I saw that Rudolfs 
face had gone very pale. 

” And we, your friends ?” pursued Sapt. 
“ For we've stood by you as we've stood by 
the queen, by God we have - Fritz, and young 
Bflroenatein here, and I. If this truth's 
told, who'll believe that we were loyal to 
the king, that we didn't know, that we 
weren't accomplices in the tricking of the 
king maybe, in his murder ? Ah, Rudolf 
Rasaendyll, God preserve me from a con¬ 
science that won't let me be true to tho 
woman I love, or to the friends who love 
me!” 

I had never seen the old fellow so moved; 
he carried me with him, im he carried Bor¬ 
is custom. I know now' that we were too 
ready to be convinced; rather that, borne 
along by our passionate desire, we needed 
no convincing at all. His excited appeal 
seemed to us an argument. At least the 
danger to the queen, on which he dwelt, 
was real and true and great. 

Then a sudden change came over him. 
He caught Rudolf's hand and spoke to him 
again in a low, broken voice, an unwonted 
softness transforming his harsh tones. 

“ Lad/' lie said, “ don't say no. Here's 
the finest lady alive sick for her lover, and 
the finest country in the world sick for its 
true king, and the best friends- ay, by 
heaven, the best friends—man ever had, 
sick to call you master. I know nothing 
about your conscience; but this I know: 
the king's dead, and the place if? empty; 
and E don't see what Almighty God sent you 
here for unless it was to fill it. Come, lad— 
for our love and her honor! While he was 
alive I'd have killed you sooner than let you 
take it. He's dead, Now for our love 
and her honor, lad l ” 

I do not know what thoughts passed in 
Mr. Rassendyll'a mind. His face was set and 
rigid. He made no sign when Sapt finished, 
but stood as bo was, motionless, for a long 
while* Ihen he slowly bent his head and 
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looked down into the queen's eyes. For a 
while she sat looking hack into his. Then, 
carried away by the wild hope of immediate 
joy, and by her love for him and her pride 
in the place he was offered, she sprang up 
and threw 1 herself at his feet* crying; 

14 Yes, yes l For my sake, Rudolf—for 
my sake! T ’ 

" Are yon, too, against me, my queen ? n 
he murmured, caressing her ruddy hair. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE DECISION OF HEAVEN. 

We were half mad that night, Sapt and 
Rernenstein and T, The thing seemed to 
have got into our blood and to have become 
part of ourselves. For us it was inevitable 
—nay, it was dene. Sapt busied himself in 
preparing the account of the fire at the hunt¬ 
ing-lodge; it was to be communicated to the 
journals, and it told with much circumstan¬ 
tiality how Iiudolf Rassendyll had come to 
visit the king, with James his servant, and, 
the king being summoned unexpectedly to 
the capital, had been awaiting his Majesty’s 
return when he met his fate. There was a 
short history of Rudolf, a glancing reference 
to his family, a dignified expression of con¬ 
dolence with his relatives, to whom the king 
was sending messages of deepest regret by 
the hands of Mr. RaaaendylPs servant. At 
another table young Remenstem was draw¬ 
ing up, under the constable's direction, a 
narrative of Rupert of Hentzau’s attempt on 
the king’s life and the king's courage in 
defending himself. The count, eager to re¬ 
turn (so it ran), had persuaded the king 
to meet him by declaring that he held a 
state document of great importance and 
of a most secret nature; the king, with his 
habitual fearlessness, had gone alone, but 
only to refuse with scorn Count Rupert's 
terms. Enraged at this unfavorable recep¬ 
tion, the audacious criminal had made a sud¬ 
den attack on the king, with what issue all 
knew. He had met his own death, while 
the king, perceiving from a glance at the 
document that it compromised well-known 
persons, had, with the nobility which marked 
him, destroyed it unread before the eyes of 
those who were rushing in to his rescue. 
I supplied suggestions and improvements; 
and, engrossed in contriving how to blind 
curious eyes, we forgot the real and per¬ 
manent difficulties of the thing we had re¬ 
solved upon. For us they did not exist; 


Sapt met every objection by declaring that 
the thing had been done once and could be 
done again. Hemenstein and 1 were not 
behind him in confidence. We would guard 
the secret with brain and band and life, even 
as we had guarded and kept the secret of 
the queen's letter, which would now go with 
Rupert of Hentzau to his grave. Bauer we 
could catch and silence; nay, who would 
listen to such a tale from such a man? 
Rischenheim was ours; the old woman would 
keep her doubts between her teeth for her 
own sake. To his own land and his own 
people Rudolf must be dead, while the King 
of Ruritania would stand before all Europe, 
recognized, unquestioned, unassailed. True, 
he must marry the queen again ; Sapt was 
ready with the means, and would hear noth¬ 
ing of the difficulty and risk in finding a 
hand to perform the necessary ceremony. 
If we quailed in our courage, we had but to 
look at the alternative, and find comfort 
from the perils of what we meant to under* 
take by a consideration of the desperate risk 
involved in abandoning it. Persuaded that 
the substitution of Rudolf for the king was 
the only thing which would serve our turn, 
we asked no longer whether it were possible, 
but sought only the means to make it safe 
and yet more safe. 

But Rudo If himsel f h ad not spoken. Sapt’s 
appeal and the queen's imploring cry had 
shaken but not overcome him; he had wav¬ 
ered, but he was not w T on. Yet there was 
no talk of impossibility or peril in his mouth, 
any more than in ours: those were not what 
gave him pause. The score on which he 
hesitated was whether the thing should be 
done, not whether it could; our appeals were 
not to brace a failing courage, but to cajole 
a sturdy sense of honor which found the 
imposture distasteful so soon as it seemed 
to serve a personal end. To save the king 
he had played the king in old days, but he 
did not love to play the king when the profit 
of it was to be his own. Hence lie was un¬ 
moved till his care for the fair fame of the 
queen and the love of his friends joined to 
buffet his resolution. Then he faltered; but 
he had not fallen. Yet Colonel Sapt did all 
as though he had given his assent, and 
watched the last hours in which his flight 
from Strelsau was possible go quickly by 
with more than equanimity. Why hurry 
Rudolf’s resolve? Every moment shut him 
closer in the trap of an inevitable choice. 
With every hour that he was called the king, 
it became more impossible for him to bear 
any other name all his days. Therefore 
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Sapt let Mr. Rassendyll doubt and struggle, 
while he himself wrote his story and laid his 
long-headed plans. And now and then James, 
the little servant, came in and went out, 
sedate and smug, but with a quiet satisfac¬ 
tion gleaming in his eyes. He had made a 
story for a pastime, and it was being trans¬ 
lated into history- He at least would bear 
his part in it unflinchingly, 

Before now the queen had left us, per¬ 
suaded to lie down and try to rest till the 
matter should be settled. Stilled by Rudolf's 
gentle rebuke, she had urged him no more 
in words, but there was an entreaty in her 
eyes stronger than any spoken prayer, and a 
piteousness in the lingering of her hand in his 
harder to resist than ten thousand sad peti¬ 
tions. At last he had led her from the room 
and commended her to Helen's care. Then, 
returning to us, he stood silent a little while. 
We also were silent, Sapt sitting and looking 
up at him with his brows knit and his teeth 
restlessly chewing the mustache on his lip, 

** Well, lad? ” he said at last, briefly put¬ 
ting the great question. 

Rudolf walked to the window and seemed 
to lose himself for a moment in the contem¬ 
plation of the quiet night. There were no 
more than a few stragglers in the street 
now; the moon shone white and clear on the 
empty square. 

44 I should like to walk up and down out¬ 
side and think it over,” he said, turning to 
us; and, as Bemenstein sprang up to accom¬ 
pany him, he added, 44 No. Alone.” 

“ Yes, do,” said old Sapt, with a glance 
at the clock, whoso hands were now hard on 
two o'clock. 14 Take your time, lad, take 
your time.” 

Rudolf looked at him and broke into a 
smile. 

44 Pm not your dupe, old Sapt,” said he, 
shaking his head. 44 Trust me, if I decide 
to get away, I'll get away, be it what o'clock 
it will” 

44 Yes, confound you!” grinned Colonel 
Sapt. 

So he left us. and then came that long time 
of scheming and planning, and most persistent 
eye-shutting, in which occupations an hour 
wore its life away. Rudolf had now passed 
out of the porch, and we supposed that he 
had betaken himself to the gardens, there to 
fight his battle. Old Sapt, having done his 
work, suddenly turned talkative, 

44 That moon there,' 1 he said, pointing his 
square, thick forefinger at the window, 44 is 
a mighty untrustworthy lady. I’ve known 
her wake a villain's conscience before now.” 


44 l p ve known her send a lover's to sleep,” 
laughed young Bemenstein, rising from his 
table, stretching himself, and lighting a 
cigar. 

14 Aye, she's apt to take a man out of what 
he is,” pursued old Sapt. 44 Set a quiet man 
near her, and he dreams of battle; an ambi¬ 
tious fellow, after ten minutes of her, will 
ask nothing better than to muse all his life 
away. I don't trust her, Fritz; I wish the 
night were dark. '' 

44 What will she do to Rudolf R&ssendyll? ” 
I asked, falling in with the old fellow's 
whimsical mood. 

44 He will see the queen's face in hers,” 
cried Bemenstein. 

44 He may see God's,” said Sapt; and he 
shook himself as though an unwelcome 
thought had found ita way to his mind and 
lips. 

A pause fell on us, borne of the colonel's 
last remark. We looked one another in the 
face. At last Sapt brought his hand down 
on the table with a bang. 

44 PU not go back,” ho said sullenly, 
almost fiercely. 

41 Nor I,” said Bemenstein, drawing him¬ 
self up. 14 Nor you, Tarlenheim? ” 

44 No, I also go on, ” I answered. Then 
again there was a moment's silence. 

41 She may make a man soft as a sponge,” 
reflected Sapt, starting again, 44 or hard as 
a bar of steel, I should feel safer if the 
night were dark. I've looked at her often 
from my tent and from bare ground, and I 
know her. She got me a decoration, and 
once she came near to making me turn tail. 
Have nothing to do with her, young Beraen- 
stein.” 

44 I'll keep my eyes for beauties nearer at 
hand,” said Bemenstein, whose volatile 
temper soon threw off a serious mood. 

44 There's a chance for you, now Rupert 
of Hentsau's gone,” said Sapt grimly. 

As he spoke there was a knock at the door, 
When it opened James entered. 

44 Tiie Count of Luzau-Rischenheim begs 
to be allowed to apeak with the king,” said 
James. 

44 We expect his Majesty every moment. 
Beg the count to enter,” Sapt answered; 
and, when Rischenheim came in, he went on, 
motioning the count to a chair: ** We are 
talking, my lord, of the influence of the 
moon on the careers of men.” 

44 What are you going to do? What have 
you decided?” burst out Rischenheim im¬ 
patiently* 

41 We decide nothing,” answered Sapt. 
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” Then what has Mr.—what has the king 
decided?” 

" The king decides nothing, my lord, 
She decides,” and the old fellow pointed 
again through the window towards the moon. 
** At this moment she makes or unmakes a 
king; but I can't tell you which. What of 
your cousin?” 

“ You know, that my cousin's dead.” 

44 Yes, I know that. What of him, 
though ? 1 ' 

** Sir,” said Rischenheim with some dig¬ 
nity, “ since he is dead, 1H him rest in peace. 
It is not for us to judge him.” 

” He may well wish it were. For, by 
heaven, I believe r sriouid let the rogue off,” 
said Colonel Sapt, 4 ‘and I don’t think his 
Judge will.” 

** Ood forgive him, 1 loved him,” said 
Rischenheim, ** Yes, and many have loved 
him. His servants loved him, sir.” 

“ Friend Eauer, for example? ” 

** Yes, Bauer loved him. Where is Bau¬ 
er?” 

41 1 hope he's gone to hell with his loved 
master,” grunted Sapt, but he had the grace 
Sower his voice and shield his mouth with 
his hand, so that Rischenheim did not hear, 
** We don't know where he is,” I an¬ 
swered. 

** I am come,” said Itischenheim, to put 
my services in all respects at the queen's dis¬ 
posal . * * 

14 And at the king's? ” asked &apt. 

41 At the king's? But the king is dead.” 
** Therefore 4 Long live the king l 1 ” struck 
in young Bernenstein, 

** If there should be a king—■” began 
Sapt. 

44 You'll do that?” interrupted Rischen- 
heim in breathless agitation. 

44 She is deciding/' said Colonel Sapt, and 
again he pointed to the moon, 

“ But she's a plaguy long time about it,” 
remarked Lieutenant von Bernenstein. 

Rischenheim sat silent for a moment. His 
face was pale, and when he spoke his voice 
trembled. But his words were resolute 
enough. 

44 1 gave my honor to the queen, and even 
in that I will serve her if she commands me,” 
Bernenstein sprang forward and caught 
him by the hand, 

44 That's what I like,” said he, ” and 
damn the moon, Colonel 1 ” 

His sentence w r as hardly out of his mouth 
when the door opened, and to our astonish¬ 
ment the queen entered. Helga was just 
behind her; her clasped hands and frightened 


eyes seemed to protest that their coming 
was against her will. The queen w T as clad in 
a long white robe* and her hair hung on her 
shoulders, being but loosely bound with a 
Tihbon . Her a i r sh owed great agi tation, and 
without any greeting or notice of the rest 
she walked quickly across the room to me, 

44 The dream, Frits/’ she said, 14 It has 
come again. Helga persuaded me to lie 
down, and 1 was very tired, so at last I fell 
asleep. Then it came. I saw him* Fritz— 
1 saw him as plainly as I see you. They ail 
called him king, as they did to-day; but they 
did not cheer. They were quiet, and looked 
at him with sad faces. I could not hear w'hat 
they said; they spoke in hushed voices. I 
heard nothing more than 4 the king, the king/ 
and he seemed to hear not even that. He 
lay still; ho was lying on something, some¬ 
thing covered with hanging stuff, I couldn't 
see what it was; yes, quite still. His face 
w ? as so pale, and he didn't hear them say 
4 the king/ Fritz, Fritz, he looked as if he 
were dead! Where is he? Where have you 
let him go? ” 

She turned from me and her eyes flashed 
over the rest. 

44 Where is he? Why aren't you with 
him?” she demanded, with a sudden change 
of tone, 44 Why aren't you round him? You 
should be between him and danger, ready to 
give your lives for his. Indeed, gentlemen, 
you take your duty lightly/’ 

It might be that there was little reason in 
her w ? ords. There appeared to be no danger 
threatening him, and after all he was not 
our king, much as we desired to make him 
such. Yet w^e did not think of any such 
matter. We were abashed before her re¬ 
proof and took her indignation as deserved. 
We hung our heads, and Sapt's shame be¬ 
trayed itself in the dogged sullenness of his 
answer. 

41 He has chosen to go ’walking, madame, 
and to go alone. He ordered us—I say, he 
ordered us not to come. Surely we are right 
to obey him?” The sarcastic inflection of 
his voice conveyed his opinion of the queen's 
extravagance* 

44 Obey him? Yes. You couldn't go with 
him if he forbade you. But you should fol¬ 
low him ; you should keep him in sight.” 

This much she spoke in proud tones and 
with a disdainful manner, but then came a 
sudden return to her former bearing. She 
held out her hfmds towards me, veiling: 

44 Fritz, where is he? Is he safe? Find 
him for me, Fritz; find him.” 

44 I'll find him for you if he's above ground, 
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madame,” I cried, for her appeal touched 
me to the heart. 

“ He's no farther off than the gardens,” 
grumbled old Sapt, still resentful of the 
queen's reproof and scornful of the woman's 
agitation. He was also out of temper with 
Rudolf himself, because the moon took so 
long in deciding whether she would make 
or unmake a king. 

“The gardens!” she cried. “ Then let 
us look for him. Oh, you’ve let him walk 
in the gardens alone? ” 

** What should harm tho fellow?” muL 
tered Sapt, 

She did not hear him, for she had swept 
out of the room, Helga went with her, and 
we all followed, Sapt behind the rest of us t 
still very surly. I heard him grumbling away 
as we ran downstairs, and, having passed 
along the great corridor, came to the small 
saloon that opened on the gardens. There 
were no servants about, but we encountered 
a night-watchman, and Bernenstein snatched 
the lantern from the astonished man’s hand. 

Save for the dim light thus furnished, the 
room was dark. But outside the windows 
the moon streamed brightly down on the 
broad gravel walk, on the formal flower-beds, 
and the great trees in the gardens. The 
queen made straight for the window. I fol¬ 
lowed her, and, having flung the window 
open, stood by her. The air was sweet, and 
the breeze struck with grateful coolness on 
my face. I saw that Sapt had come near 
and stood on the other side of the queen. 
My wife and the others were behind, looking 
out where our shoulders left space. 

There, in the bright moonlight, on the far 
side of the broad terrace, close by the line of 
tall trees that fringed its edge, we saw Ru¬ 
dolf Rassendyll pacing slowly up and down, 

with his hands behind his back and his eves 

*» 

fixed on the arbiter of his fate, on her who 
was to make him a king or send him a fugi¬ 
tive from Strelsau. 

“ There he is, madame,” said Sapt. ** Safe 
enough! ” 

The queen did not answer. Sapt said no 
more, and of the rest of us none spoke. We 
stood watching him as he struggled with his 
great issue; a greater surely has seldom 
fallen to the lot of any man born in a private 
station. Yet I could read little of it on the 
face that the rays of white light displayed 
so clearly, although they turned Iris healthy 
tints to a du]l gray, and gave unnatural 
sharpness to his features against the deep 
background of black foliage. 

I heard the queen's quick breathing, but 


there was scarcely another sound. I saw 
her clutch her gown ajid pull it away a little 
from her throat; save for that, none in the 
group moved. The lantern’s light was too 
dim to force notice from Mr. Raasendyl), 
Tnconscious of our presence* he wrestled 
with fate that night in the gardens, 

Suddenly the faintest exclamation came 
from Sapt. He put his hand back and beck¬ 
oned to Bernenstein. The young man handed 
his lantern to the constable, who set if close 
to the side of the window-frame. The 
queen* absolutely engrossed in her lover, saw 
nothing, but 1 perceived w T hat had caught 
Rapt's attention. There were scores on the 
paint and indentations in the wood* just at 
tiie edge of the panel and near the lock. 1 
glanced at Sapt, who nodded his head. It 
looked very much as though somebody had 
tried to force the door that night* employing 
a knife which had dented the woodwork and 
scratched the paint. The least thing was 
enough to alarm us, standing where we 
stood, and the constable's face was full of 
suspicion. Who had sought an entrance? 
it could be no trained and practised house- 
breaker; he would have had better tools. 

But now our attention was again di¬ 
verted, Rudolf stopped short. He still 
looked for a moment at the sky* then his 
glance dropped to the ground at his feet, 
A second later he jerked his head—it was 
bare, and I saw the dark red hair stir with 
the movement like a man who has settled 
something which caused him a puzzle. In 
an instant we knew, by the quick intuition 
of contagious emotion, that the question 
had found its answer. He w T as by now king 
or a fugitive. The Lady of the Skies had 
given her decision. The thrill ran through 
us; I felt the queen draw herself together 
at my side; I felt the muscles of Rischen- 
heim’s arm w hich rested against my shoulder 
grow rigid and taut. Sapt'fc face was full 
of eagerness, and he gnawed his mustache 
savagely. We gathered closer to one an¬ 
other. At last we could bear the suspense 
no longer. With one look at the queen and 
another at me* Sapt stepped on to the 
gravel. He would go and learn the an¬ 
swer; thus the unendurable strain that had 
stretched us like tortured men on a rack 
would be relieved. The queen did not an¬ 
swer his glance, nor even seem to see that 
he hud moved. Her eyes were still all for 
Mr. Rassendyll, her thoughts buried in his; 
for her happiness was in his hands and lay 
poised on the issue of that decision whose 
momentousrtess held him for a moment mo~ 
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fcionless on the path. Often 1 seem to see 
him as he stood there, tall, straight, and 
stately, the king a man’s fancy paints when 
he reads of great monarctia who flourished 
long ago in the springtime of the world. 

Sapt's step crunched on the gravel. Ru¬ 
dolf heard it and turned his head. He saw 
Sapt, and he saw me also behind Sapt. He 
smiled composedly and brightly, hut he did 
not move from where he was. He held out 
both hands towards the constable and caught 
him in their double grasp, still smiling down 
in his face. I was no nearer to reading his 
decision, though 1 saw that he had reached 
a resolution that was immovable and gave 
peace to his soul If he meant to go on he 
would go on now, on to the end, without a 
backward look or a falter of his foot; if he 
had chosen the other way, he would depart 
without a murmur or a hesitation. The 
queen's quick breathing had ceased, she 
seemed like a statue; but Rischenheim moved 
impatiently, as though he could no longer 
endure the waiting. 

Sapfc's voice came harsh and grating. 

“ Well?” he cried. ” Which is it to be 
—backwards or forward ? ” 

Rudolf pressed his hands and looked into 
his eyes. The answer asked but a word 
from him. The queen caught my arm; her 
rigid limbs seemed to give way, and she 
would have fallen if I had not supported her. 
At the same Instant a man sprang out of 
the dark line of tall trees, directly behind 
Mr. Kassendyll, Bemensteinuttered a loud 
startled cry and rushed forward, pushing the 
queen herself violently out of his path. His 
hand flew to his side, and he ripped the heavy 
cavalry sword that belonged to his uniform 
qf the Cuirassiers of the Guard from its 
sheath. I saw it flash in the moonlight, but 
its flash was quenched in a brighter short 
blaze. A shot rang out through the quiet 
gardens. Mr. Rassendyll did not loose his 
hold of Sapt's hands, but he sank slowly on 
to his knees. Sapt seemed paralyzed. Again 
Bernenstem cried out. It was a name this 
time. 

** Bauer! By God, Bauer!” he cried. 

In an instant he was across the path and 
by the trees. The assassin fired again, but 
now he missed. We saw the great sword 
flash high above Bemenstein's head and heard 
it whistle though the air. it crashed on 
the crown of Bauer's head, and he fell like a 
log to the ground with hia skull split. The 
queen's hold on me relaxed; she sank into 
Riechenheim’s arms. I ran forward and 
knelt by Mr. Rasscndyll* He still held Sapt's 


hands, and by their help buoyed himself up. 
But when he saw me he let go of them and 
sank back against me, his head resting on my 
chest. He moved his lips, but seemed unable 
to speak. He was shot through the back. 
Bauer bad avenged the master whom lie loved, 
and was gone to meet him. 

There was a sudden stir from inside the 
palace, Shutters were flung back and win¬ 
dows thrown open. The group we made 
stood clean-cut, plainly visible, in the moon¬ 
light. A moment later there was a rush of 
eager feet, and we were surrounded by 
officers and servants. Bern eastern Blood by 
me now, leaning on his sword; Sapt had not 
uttered a word; his face was distorted with 
horror and bitterness. Rudolf s eyes were 
closed and his head lay back against me. 

11 A man has shot the king.” said I, in 
bald, stupid explanation. 

Ail at once I found James, Mr. Rasaen- 
dylBs servant, by me. 

”1 have sent for doctors, my lord,” be 
said. “ Come, let us carry him in.” 

He, Sapt, and I lifted Rudolf and bore him 
across the gravel terrace and into the little 
saloon. We passed the queen. She was 
leaning on Rischenheim's arm, and held my 
wife’s band. We laid Rudolf down on a 
couch. Outside I heard Bernenstem say, 
" Pick up that fellow and carry him some¬ 
where out of sight.” Then he also came in, 
followed by a crowd. He sent them all to 
the door, and we were left alone, waiting for 
the surgeon. The queen came up, Rischen¬ 
heim still supporting her. 

” Rudolf I Rudolf!” she whispered, very 
softly. 

He opened his eyes, and his lips bent in a 
smile. She flung herself on her knees and 
kissed his hand passionately. 

“ The surgeon will be here directly,” said I. 

Rudolf's eyes had been on the queen. As 
I spoke he looked up at me, smiled again, 
and shook his head. 1 turned away. 

When the surgeon came, Sapt and I as¬ 
sisted him in his examination. The queen 
had been led away, and wo were alone. The 
examination was very short. Then we car¬ 
ried Rudolf to a bed; the nearest chanced 
to be in Bemenstein's room; there we laid 
him, and there all that could be done for him 
wits done. All this time we had asked no 
questions of the surgeon, and he had given 
no information. We knew too well to ask; 
we had all seen men die before now, and the 
look on the face was familiar to m. Two 
or three more doctors, the most eminent in 
Strelsau, came now, having been hastily eum- 
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moned. It was their right to be called ; but, 
for all the good they were, they might have 
been left to sleep the night out in their beds. 
They drew together in a little group at the 
end of the room and talked for a few minutes 
in low tones, James lifted his master’s head 
and gave him a drink of water, Rudolf 
swallowed it with difficulty. Then T saw him 
feebly press James's hand, for the little 
man's face was full of sorrow. As his mas¬ 
ter smiled the servant mustered a smile in 
answer. 

I crossed over to the doctors. 

“ Well, gentlemen?” I asked. 

They looked at one another* then the 
greatest of them said gravely: 

** The king may live an hour, Count Fritz. 
Should you not send for a priest?” 

I went straight back to Rudolf Rassen- 
dylL His eyes greeted me and questioned 
me. He was a man, and I played no silly 
tricks with him. I bent down and said: 

** An hour, they think, Rudolf.” 

He made one restless movement, whether 
of pain or protest I do not know. Then he 
spoke* very low, slowly, and with difficulty, 

** Then they can go,” he said; and when 
I spoke of a priest he shook his head, 

I went back to them and asked if anything 
more c oul d be don e. The answer w as nothing; 
but I could not prevail further than to get 
all save one sent into an adjoining room; he 
who remained seated himself at a table some 
way off. Rudolf*a eyes had closed again; old 
Sapt, who had not once spoken since the shot 
w r as fired, raised a haggard face to mine. 

” We'd better fetch her to him,” he said 
hoarsely. I nodded my head. 

Sapt went while I stayed by him. Ber- 
nenstcineame to him, bent down* and kissed 
his hand. The young fellow, w t Ko had borne 
himself w ith such reckless courage and dash 
throughout the alfair, was quite unmanned 
now, and the tears w T ere rolling down his 
face. I could have been much in the same 
plight, but 1 would not before Mr, Hasson- 
dyll. He smiled at Bernenstein. Then he 
said to me: 

“ Is she coming, Fritz?” 

** Yes, she's coming, sire,” I answered. 

He noticed the style of my address; a 
faint amused gleam shot into his languid 
eyes* 

** Well, for an hour, then,” he murmured, 
and lay back on his pillows. 

She came, dry-eyed, calm, and queenly. 
We all drew back, and she knelt down by his 
bed, holding his hand in her tw p o hands. 
Presently the hand stirred; she let it go; 


then, knowing well what he wanted, she 
raised it herself and placed it on her head, 
while she bowed her face to the bed. His 
hand wandered for the last time over the 
gleaming hair that he had loved so well. She 
rose, passed her arm about his shoulders, 
and kissed his lips. Her face rested close 
to his T and he seemed to speak to her, but 
w T e could not have heard the words even if 
we would. So they remained for a long 
while. 

The doctor came and felt his pulse, retreat- 
in g afterwards with c lose-shut I i ps. We drew 
a little nearer, for we knew that he would 
not be long with us now. Suddenly strength 
seemed to come upon him. He raised him¬ 
self in his bed, and spoke in distinct tones. 

” God has decided,” he said, M I’ve tried 
to do the right thing through it all. Sapt, 
and Bemenstein, and you, old Fritz, shake 
my hand. No, don't kiss it. We've done 
with pretense now 1 .” 

We shook his hand as he bade us. Then 
he took the queen's hand. Again she knew 
his mind* and moved it to his lips. 

** In life and in death, my sweet queen*” 
he murmured. 

And thus he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XXI, 

THE COMING OF THE DREAM, 

There is little need, and I have little 
heart, to dwell on what followed the death 
of Mr. Rassendyll. The plans we had laid to 
secure his tenure of the throne, in case he 
had accepted it, served well in the event of 
his death. Bauer's lips were forever sealed; 
the old woman was too scared and appalled 
to hint even to her gossips at the suspicions 
she entertained, Rischenheun was loyal to 
the pledge he had given to the queen. The 
ashes of the hunting-lodge held their secret 
fast, and none suspected when the charred 
body which was called Rudolf RassendylTs 
was laid to quiet rest in the graveyard of the 
town of Zenda, hard by the tomb of Herbert 
the forester. For we had from the first re¬ 
jected any idea of bringing the king's body 
to Strelsau and setting it in the place of Mr. 
Rassendyll's. The difficulties of such an 
undertaking were almost insuperable; in our 
hearts we did not desire to conquer them. 
As a king Rudolf Rassendyll had died, as a 
king let him lie. As a king he lay in his 
palace at Strelsau, wffiile the news of his 
murder at the hands of a confederate of Ru- 
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pert of Hentzau went forth to startle and 
appall the world* At a mighty price our 
task had been made easy; many might have 
doubted the living, none questioned the 
dead; suspicions which might have gathered 
round a throne died away at the gate of a 
vault* The king was dead. Who would ask 
if it were in truth the king who lay in state 
in the great hall of the palace, or whether 
the humble grave at Zentia held the bones of 
the last male Elphberg? In the silence of 
the grave all murmurs and questionings were 
hushed. 

Throughout the day people had been pass¬ 
ing and re passing through the great halh 
There* on a stately bier surmounted by a 
crown and the drooping folds of the royal 
banner, lay Kudolf Rassendyll, The highest 
officer guarded him; m the cathedral the 
archbishop said a mass for his soul. Me 
had lain there three days; the evening of 
the third had come, and early on the morrow 
he was to be buried. There is a little gal¬ 
lery in the hall* that looks down on the spot 
where the bier stood; here was 1 on this 
evening* and with me Queen Flam* We 
were alone together, and together we saw 
beneath us the calm face of the dead man. 
Me was clad in the white uniform in which 
he had been crowned ; the ribbon of the Red 
Rose was across his breast. Ilia hand held 
a true red rose* fresh and fragrant; Fla via 
herself had set it there* that even in death 
he might not miss the chosen token of her 
love, I had not spoken to her* nor she to 
me* since we came there. We watched the 
pomp round him, and the circles of people 
that came to bring a wreath for him or to 
look upon his face, I saw a girl come and 
kneel long at the bier's foot. She rose and 
went away sobbing* leaving a little circlet of 
flowers. It was Rosa Holf, I saw women 
come and go weeping* and men bite their 
lips as they passed by, Rischenheim came* 
pale-faced and troubled; and while all came 
and went, there, immovable* with drawn 
sword* in military stiffness* old Bapfc stood 
at the head of the bier* his eyes set steadily 
in front of him* ami his body never stirring 
from hour to hour through the long day. 

A distant faint hum of voices reached m. 
The queen laid her hand on my arm. 

“It is the dream, Fritz/* she said, 
“Harkt They speak of the king; they 
speak in low voices and with grief* but they 
call him king. It's what I saw in the dream. 
But he does not hear nor heed. No* he 
can't hear nor heed even when 1 call him my 
king.” 


A sudden impulse came on me* and I 
turned to her* asking; “ What had he de¬ 
cided* mudame? Would he have been 
king? ” 

She started a little, 

*' He didn’t tell me*" she answered* “ and 
I didn't think of it while he spoke to me,” 

“ Of what then did he speak, madame?” 

“Only of his love of nothing but his 
love* Fritz*” she answered. 

Well* 1 take it that when a man comes to 
die, love is more to him than a kingdom: it 
maybe* if we could see truly, that it is more 
to him even while he lives. 

** Of nothing but his great love for me, 
Fritz/’ she said again, “ And my love 
brought him to his death.” 

“He wouldn’t have had it otherwise,” 
said 1. 

“No*” she whispered; and she leant over 
the parapet of the gallery* stretching out 
her arms to him. But he lay still and quiet* 
not hearing and not heeding when she mur¬ 
mured, “ My king! my king!” It was even 
as it had been in the dream. 

That night James* the servant* took leave 
of his dead master and of us. He carried to 
England by word of mouth—for we dared 
write nothing down—the truth concerning 
the King of Ruritania and Mr. Raascndyll. 
It was to be told to the Earl of Burlesdon* 
Rudolf’s brother, under a pledge of secrecy; 
and to this day the earl is the only man be¬ 
sides ourselves who knows the story. Mis 
errand done, James returned in order to en¬ 
ter the queen’s service, in which he still is; 
and he tdd us that when Lord Burlesdon had 
beard the story he sat silent for a great while, 
and then said; 

44 Me did well. Some day I will visit his 
grave. Tell her Majesty that there is still 
a Rassendyll, if she has need of one.” 

The offer was such as should come from 
a man of Rudolf's name* yet I trust that the 
queen needs no further service than such as 
it is our humble duty and dear delight to 
render her. It is our part to strive to 
lighten the burden that she bears* and by 
our love to assuage her undying grief. For 
she reigns now in Ruritania alone* the last 
of all the Elphbergs: and her only joy is to 
talk of Mr. Rassendyll with those few who 
knew him* her only hope that she may some 
day be with him again. 

In great pomp we laid him to his rest in 
the vault of the kings of Ruritania in the 
Cathedra) of Strels&u, There he lies among 
the princes of the House of Etphberg. I 
think that If there be indeed an} f conscious- 
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ness among the dead, or any knowledge of 
what passes in the world they have left, they 
should he proud to call him brother. There 
rises in memory of him a stately monument, 
and people point it out to one another as the 
memorial of King Rudolf, I go often to the 
spot, and recall in thought all that passed 
when he came the first time to Zenda, and 
again on his second coming. For I mourn 
him as a man mourns a trusted leader and a 
loved comrade, and ! should have asked no 
bettor than to bo allowed to serve him all 
my days. Yet I serve the queen, and in 
that I do most truly serve her lover. 

Times change for all of us. The roaring 
flood of youth goes by, and the stream of life 
sinks to a quiet flow. Sapt is an old man 
now; soon my sons will be grown up p men 
enough themselves to serve Queen Fla via. 
Yet the memory of Rudolf Rassendyll is fresh 
to me as on the day he died, and the vision 
of the death of Rupert of Kentzau dances 
often before my eyes. It may be that some 
day the whole story shall be told, and men 
shall judge of it for themselves. To me it 
seems now as though all had ended well. I 
must not be misunderstood: my heart is 
still sore for the loss of him. Hut we saved 
the queen's fair fame, and to Rudolf him¬ 
self the fatal stroke came as a relief from a 
choice too difficult: on the one side lay what 
impaired his own honor, on the other what 
threatened hers. As l think on this my an** 
ger at his death is less, though my grief 
cannot be. To this day I know not how he 
chose; no, and I don’t know how he should 
have chosen. Yet he had chosen, for his 
face was calm and clear. 

Tim 


THE FIGHTING STRENGTH 

By F. W 

T N view of the war with Spain and the pos¬ 
sibility presented by it of difficulties 
with other European nations, it becomes 
interesting to consider how the United States 
compare with the various nations of Europe 
in general power to prosecute and sustain 
war. Of course, in the matter of standing 
armies and permanent equipment—in every¬ 
day readiness for war—several European 
nations are better ofl 1 than the United 
states; and in the earlier stages of a war, 
readiness is undoubtedly an advantage. Hut 


Come, 1 have thought so much of him that 
I will go now and stand before his monu¬ 
ment, taking with me my last-born son, a 
little lad of ten. He is not too young to 
desire to serve the queen # and not too young 
to learn to love and reverence him who sleeps 
there in the vault and was in his life the 
noblest gentleman l have known, 

I will take the boy with me and tell him 
what I may of brave King Rudolf, how he 
fought and how he loved, and how he held 
the queen's honor and his own above all 
things in this world. The boy is not too 
young to learn such lessons from the life of 
Mr. UaseendylL And while we stand there 
I will turn again into his native tongue—for, 
alas, the young rogue loves his toy soldiers 
better than his Latin! —the inscription that 
the queen wrote with her own hand, direct¬ 
ing that it should be inscribed in that stately 
tongue over the tomb in which her life lies 
buried. “To Rudolf, who reigned lately in 
this city, and reigns for ever in her bean 
- Queen Fla via,” 

I told him the meaning, and he spelt the 
big words over in his childish voice; at firs! 
ho stumbled, but the second time he had it 
right, and recited with a little touch of awe 
in his fresh young tones: 

Ruholfo 

Qni in hac civftate Tin per regnavit 
In torde grains in seternum regnat 
Fla v ia Regina. 

I felt his hand tremble in mine, and he 
looked up in my face, 

“ God save the Queen, father," said he. 

End. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 

. Hewks. 

it is not the only item, and in a long and 
general war it would not be the most im¬ 
portant item, in what may be called a nation's 
war potential: that is, the assemblage and 
sum of ail the resources upon which a nation 
must draw in the conduct and support of a 
war. Only by comparing them in the whole 
of their several war potentials, in the sum 
of their resources for war, can we come 
at any just determination of the relative 
capacities of the United States and the 
nations of Europe to cope with each other. 
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England, France, 
Austria* Russia, as 
well as to Germany, 
and also to Spain, 
and we have the re- 
suit shown in Illus¬ 
tration No* l.f 
By this it is readily 
seen that, if each na¬ 
tion were to call out 
the full nine per cent, 
of its population, 
only Russia would 
outrank the United States in 
the number of recruits se¬ 
cured for military service. 
Germany, England, Austria, 
France, and Spain would all 
fall below us, in the order 
named. 

This, however, is the show¬ 
ing on a mere count of indi¬ 
viduals, and compares only 
the unequipped and unorgan¬ 
ised quotas of the several 
powers, in civilised nations 
there are two physical fac¬ 
tors in military force—en- 
It is such a comparison that is herein under- rolled men and equipment. By equipment is 
taken.* meant clothing, food, shelter, accoutre- 

Naturally, the first measure is that of m- meats, and armament of both land and naval 
nserical strength. According to the official forces. A thousand men well fed, clothed, 
reports on fife at the War Department, as sheltered, and armed may easily be a match, 
interpreted by Lieut. W. R. Hamilton, 5th as a mere physical force only, for two or 
Artillery, IL S. Army, the full military or- three times their number, half starved, poorly 
ganization of Germany, on a war footing, in- clad and sheltered, and provided w ith inferior 
efading the first and second reserves, is nine arms and accoutrements. The next step, 

then, is to compare the several 
armies after they have all been pre¬ 
sumably equipped according to the 
relative resources of their respec¬ 
tive nations. 

That nation which has the 
largest wealth per capitals, 
o her things being equal, in 
the position to most effi¬ 
ciently equip its army and 
navy; and among the na¬ 
tions chosen for this com¬ 
parison that nation Is Eng- 
\ The one having the 

* In this compftFiiwCT, Etir- 
Iri'jtl [in-.:,[if tUti L'niNti King¬ 
dom and i 'LifiuiJa ; miller France 
ami Spain nnne of Orelrfoil 

itii’liidod ; and incam* 

staiplj kiirofirun Hrneli. In 

nmpi ejkp,-t_ ci rlonh 1 * Mid di'lirn- 

de; 11 - W ii n- prac t Sra 13 y nal kme* by 
|]tE‘mw 3 ve#. hi id un 1 phipArJy 
left, out of liar fOnifULrittuii. 


illustration no. L 

National qtiotui If ulnt? per otriL 
or population h ere mllort Into «r- 
f*»- Kcifreb, StfUMUO; Uidiaf 
'fates, 0 ,( 300 ,MD; Oc-rraatij, 4 , 700 .* 
A< 3 ; Kug!and s i,HO 1 c 00 , Aoitrii, 
a.TOO.CHD; France, a. «0,000; Spain, 
iumcol 


ILLUSTRATION NO, 2L 

N’aiJimai qitotaa when equipped in |mipnrtion to 
nation ul reeoijice&r United Statu*, 30,500.000 ; If u wia, 
J 3.500,000; Uugtnm], 13,300.000; Germany, U.UOO.DOO ; 
France, 11,000,000; Austria, 7*4t»0,!Xti: Sjwltq 3,900,000. 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 3. 

Saitonal quota* with addition* luadu for relative equipment and relaiike efficiency 
Unhid States, -35.500,000; Hnpiantl, sjy.OWJ.EMiO; Ocfmimjr, 1(1,1011,00^ ; IluHnla, 15, 
mm; France, 13.*X>.WQ; Austria »m<W ; Spain. 4,700,000, 


IB7D 
ENGLAND 


mmm 


*Mo«i the data fim-0 fih. the 
twiji nrrFim^riwn are derived 
tmtn the cm 3neut Ej i td l§h siatto* 
ikLin, VI. G, Mill hat], aitc! are, 
ihtTvforr, frTtattJuaMT very imaL 
eapecifllH cannot 
Ik Mppeeial unjustly favor- 

United Slat*-*. Mr. MeiL 
Wl’l hnv, i vef, hrltu; the 

kcm4ii dawn to ouiy 1M*7-1890; 
•'! Ithdvforv mi**thr e:cin tiniti-d 
MfouKenentof Ojt]'lilted Siafca 
tmor lh<«c Such S^rtrca 

mi-drawn from ulljit aoorreH 
arp (Specially credited to Ulri*L J 
► ■upa*, in of isn- 

mu! HnandoJ rnrnlL 
&<*». Eii^Urjil rauftu n itw l" n lied 
K.ftpLat, ito-hi tm-ana Emno- 
3<*u ifoHwJjL 


ENGLAND 


Production of p% Iron fin ton*) hitler United Staten mil) 

fiugfamd. 
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_ da em least wealth per capita United States, 210; Spain, 148; Germany, 
JrAIIN is Russia. By MulhalFs 140; Austria, 90; Russia, 55* 

1J,000*000 figures, it appears that Now, assuming that at a wealth per capita 

the relative wealth of the represented liy 100, the efficiency of the orig- 
i RUSSIA nations here compared inal national quota will be doubled by equip- 
lionnnfion ^ such that, for each ment, and increasing the equivalent of each 

of the original quotas, according to the ratios 
of per capita wealth indicated in MulhalFa 
figures, we arrive at the relative physical 
power of the several national armies. The 
result of this second step in the investigation 
is presented in Illustration No, 2. 

England and Austria have almost equal 
original quotas as shown in Illustration No. 
1 * But as A us tri a's red alive weal fch is almost 
exactly one hundred, while England's is nearly 
two hundred and fifty, Austria's increase by 
reason of equipment is much less than that of 
England. England's three million, eight hun¬ 
dred thousand raw recruits have, by her supe¬ 
rior equipment, become equivalent to thirteen 
million, two hundred thousand; and instead 
of occupying fourth place, as in the mere 
count of enrollment, she now occupies third 
place. Russia takes second place instead of 
first; and the United States, with an equiva- 


1 FRANCE 


L200.0000, 


GERMANY 


ENGLAND 


150,00OX) po 


nxtJHTRATioN m. & lent raised from six million, mx hundred thou- 


Issnqi of newiep.iEjniHi, 


sand to twenty mil Hon, five hundred thousand, 
takes first place, and is seven millions ahead 
of her closest competitor* 



Thus far the respective armies are only 
RUSSIA ^°^ ar upended by Aus- collected and equipped. They arc yet to be 

tria, England could ex- organized, drilled, and operated. They will 
pend nearly two and a be efficient in actual service exactly according 
half dollars in equip- to the intellectual or mental power and poten- 
mt?nt. The definite re- tial energy of the nation from which they are 
lations are: England, drawn. How can this element be measured? 
247 ; Franco, 224 ; We get a very fair indication of it by com¬ 
paring the relative national industrial ad¬ 
vancement resulting from the application of 
steady, far-sighted intelligence. Another 
fair indication is had in a comparison of the 
numbers of newspapers and periodicals pub¬ 
lished and circulated; and yet another in a 
comparison of the amount of mail matter 
transported and distributed. Each of these 
is important; but back of them all, and giv¬ 
ing the initial impulse to each of them, is 
the general educational policy of a nation and 
its practical, actual application. Of this the 
most available me;*sure is the per capita ex¬ 
penditure of each nation for educational pur¬ 
poses . Rat i os of sue h ex pend itu res are given 
in the report of the Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion of the United States for all the nations 
taken into our comparison, except Spain and 


SPAIN 


mm AUSTRIA 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 


ENGLAND 


m 


nunmmm no. 6. Austria, No figures are given for Spain, 

FottOAn Bulnm,—-Lateen, papers, aui parcels tot and those for Austria are incomplete. The 
each iuhshitant. ratios for those two countries are therefore 
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estimated from Mulkll’s records of news- m this jne respect of mental 
pa]>er issues and post-office business* The quality and energy* and all 
several ratios as thus ascertained are: er.forcing the pre-eminence 


us. 

1.7% 


United States, 228; England, 132; Germany, 
103; France* 81; Spain, 50; Austria, 50 
Russia, 26* 

Assuming here, as in the matter of n ? 
tional wealth, that a per capita expenditure 
for educational purposes represented hy 100 
doubles the efficiency of the original quota* 
and adding accordingly* for each nation, to 
the total obtained by allowing for equipment 
and shown in Illustration No. 2, the result 
exhibited in Illustration No* 3 is obtained* 

The position of the United States becomes, 
under this third comparison, so preeminent* 
that one almost doubts if the ground of the 
comparison is justly chosen. But we come 
to practically the same result if we employ 
other and more special comparisons. Thus 
it is a fair proposition that it takes sagacity 
and mental energy - that is, brain power— 
to persistently accumulate wealth, to.rapidly 
reduce indebtedness, and to make persistent 
and rapid comparative industrial progress in 


GERMANY 

6 . 8 % 




ENGLAND 

7 . 7 % 

SPAIN f|f 

10.3% ®j 


FRANCE 

14.7% 


RUSSIA 

14.8% 

AUSTRIA 

13% 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 7, 


the face of established and ascendant com- p«rcentngeof uattamJ debt k> natiGDaiwmiiii. 


petition* Among European nations, Eng¬ 
land has most persistently accumulated of the United States* are made in the illustra- 
wealth; she has steadily reduced her indebt- tions numbered from 5 to 12* both inclusive; 
edness, and has held the highest industrial in view of all which, the advantage enjoyed 
position* Thus* during the thirty years be- by the United States in Illustration No, 3 
tween i860 and 1890, England's accumu- seems to be more than justified, 
lated wealth almost doubled. During the So far the na- 



aatne period, however, the accumulated tional military 
wealth of the United States almost quad- forces have been 
rupled. Between 1880 and 1890, England's compared individ- 
indebtedness per capita diminished until, ually, nation with 
from being $102,52, it became only $87.79. nation* Suppose 
But in 1880 the debt per capita of the now that there 
United States was only $38-33* and it con- were a combina- 
stantly lessened, so that in 1890 it was down tion of the greater 
to $14.63. This is the comparison for a re- European nations 
cent ten years of normal conditions. But against the United 
the result becomes still more decisive in 
favor of the United States if we extend the 
term of the comparison; for hack in 1867, 
at the close of the War, the debt per capita 
of the United States was $69.26* and in 1893 
it was only $12*55* Of the relative stand¬ 
ing of the two countries in general industrial 
progress we have a very fair index in Illus¬ 
tration No. 4, which shows the progress 
made in each in the production of pig iron* 

A comparison of them in the items of woolen 
and cotton manufactures results no less— 
indeed, rather more—to the credit of the 
United States, Other comparisons, of sim¬ 
ilar character, embracing the whole seven 


SPAIN 

$3*700,000 

RUSSIA 

$12,400,000 

AUSTRIA 

$13,800,000 

FRANCE L. 

$33.40 0,0 00[p 

GERMANY . . 

$78,300,000 T '" 


ENGLAND 


$134,100,000 


1 $166,300,000 

ILLUSTRATION NO, S. 


nations, all tending to exhibit their relations 
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State, what position of relative strength 
would we occupy? To answer this question 
let us go back again to Illustration No. 3, 
and combine the sis European armies into 
one great military force. This done, the re¬ 
sult appears in Illustration No* 13; and it is 
readily seen that, under normal military con¬ 
ditions, the sis great European powers com¬ 
bined greatly overmatch the United States* 
If, however, these European armies were 
to attack the United Sbites, the United State 
forces would have the advantage of defensive 
operations, and that under the greatly favor¬ 
ing condition of having one compact territory 
to defend, unembarrassed by outlying islands 
or detached portions. The advantage of de¬ 
fensive operations is usually estimated as at 
least two to one. Indeed, it is estimated 
that in the Civil War the aggregate number 
of soldiers enrolled in the Confederate army 
was less than half Lhe number enrolled in the 
Union army; and yet, with poorer equip¬ 
ment, they stubbornly resisted the attacking 
forces of Union troops for four long years. 
For the sake* however, of keeping well within 
bounds* Jet us subtract only forty per cent., 
instead of fifty* from the total efficiency of 
the attacking forces, as the advantage of 
the United States from being on the defensive 
only, and we have the 



AUSTRIA 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY 


SPAIN 


FRANCE 


RUSSIA ;; 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 9. 


Value of ISvc (stock {Clinic, Isom'*, + !.*>-£][, and itrlat] per 

capita. 


result shown in Illus¬ 
tration No. 14* 

It still appears that 
the six European na¬ 
tions overmatch the 
Unite! States. Oct 
this estimate, it is to 
he considered, presup¬ 
poses that each army 
is operating with its 
base of supplies equally 
convenient to its held 
of action. In this in¬ 
stance the attacking 
force would be throe 
thousand miles by 
water from its base 
of supplies; while the 
defensive army would 
have its source of sup¬ 
port immediately at 
hand, with the most 
comprehensive system 
of railways in the 
world, to gather and 
distribute the largest 



These conditions would give the 
army of the United States an ad¬ 
ditional advantage quite as groat 
as that of ordinary defense. Al¬ 
lowing now for this, the attack¬ 
ing force shrinks in equivalents 
to the proportion presented in Il¬ 
lustration No, 15; am! the United 
States become a full match for 
the combined armies of the sis 
great European powers, without 
taking into account the fact that 
the sis pow ers would, if combined 
to act together to crush the 
United States, still have their in¬ 
dividual interests to serve, which 
would yet further decrease their 
effectiveness, if it did not actu¬ 
ally result in taming them 
against each other. 

There are other sign)Scant 

^ items, that, while not 

showing great prepon- 
US* derance in favor of the 
United States, are yet 
worthy of mention. 


41 Msi RUSSIA 


AUSTRIA 


GERMANY 


ENGLAND 


SPAIN 


FRANCE 


supplies of food and juajstrahojj no. 10. These are the physique 

other products on the Mint rptodnffltienifcwf, mmmititnii ported, pwjodi fujT and vitality of the men 
face of the globe. capis^ who would compose the 
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ENGLAND 

GERMANY 

AUSTRIA 

FRANCE 

SPAIN 

RUSSIA 


US, 



S 53 -MILLIONS 


States, and but 33.6 if bom 
in England. He does not 
give the expectation for the 
other five nations included in 


our comparison, but he gives 

natives of 



Holland an 
expectation 



us. six 

EUROPEAN 
NATIONS 


3 *5 3 ■ MIL. M ON 3 ”4 i^.T 3 S 3 -PHLLiONS 


ILLUSTRATION ILLUSTRATION ILLUSTRATION 

NO. 13. SO. 14 NO, IB. 


of the united states in comparison with the 
S ix EDIK JFK AN NATIONS COMBINED* 

In, No. IS the OOfldltimiQ itrt I'tjLteii for nil the naiimiti. lo No. H 
the Ualtot SiitM bflw* Ih* advantage of n penning ou i]u; iloftnuivc, 
and Ln J?f>. IS Is added to llii* Ui4 f«Hh4F adrsiiLigt of having tbelr 
enem? UkOOO mlkn from lib brerti of supplier 


1LLUHTRATION No, 11, 

'.‘'min prwJiicU<m—pounds jtcr rapicn. 


of but 32.1, and natives of Belgium an ex¬ 
pectation of but 31.2 years. 

It is of interest in this connection to in¬ 
quire into the respec- 



arnies. Dr. Gould, who investigated the 
physical condition of the soldiers constitut¬ 
ing the armies of the United States in 1863 
(during our Civil War), gives the average 
height of those born in this coun¬ 
try as G7.8 inches (5 feet 7.8 
inches); of those bom in Canada, 
seven-tenths of an inch less; of 
those bom in Ireland, eight-tenths 
of an inch less; of those bom in 
England and Germany, one and 
one-tenth inches less; of 
those bom in France, one 
and three-ton tbs inches 
less; and of those born in 
Spain, one and seven- ten ths 
inches less. 

Whether this superior 
physical development of 
the men of American birth 
is at the expense of vitality 
is indicated, in part at 
least, by Mu I hall, 
whose figures make 
she expectation of life 
)f males at thirty years 
of age 35.3 years if 
bom in the United 


SPAIN 


ENGLAND 


AUSTRIA 


GERMANY 


FRANCE 


RUSSIA 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 12. 
Total AftmuiLiwn pratacticnQ. 


tive abilities of the 
Unite;] States and Eng¬ 
land to sustain an in¬ 
dependent existence 
were either to be com¬ 
pletely blockaded by 
opposing forces. The 
group of comparisons 
given in the Illustra¬ 
tions 4 to 17, inclusive, 
presents a vivid picture 
of the ability of the 
United States to sustain 
an isolated existence. 
This country could sub¬ 
sist abundantly were all 
the other land area of 
the whole world sunk 
beneath the waves of a 
universal ocean* On 
the other hand, were 
England shut out from 
commerce with the 
world at large, her ex¬ 
istence would be but 
brief unless she learned 
to live on very short 
rations. In I860, 
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ILLUSTRATION NO, 17. 


sides in bo mighty an array? Under this as- 
nxcRTRAnoH no. 16 , sumption, in place of Illustration No, 1$, 

Raw cotton prodoction or the world in poands. there appears Illustration No. 18; and in the 

place of Illustration No, 14, Illustration No. 
England imported sevefi per cent, of all the 19. And now cornea up the question whether, 
meat she consumed and thirty-three per in the succeeding contest, the Continental al- 


cent, of all the wheat. 
In nee then the propor¬ 
tion of both imported 
has continually in 
creased; so that in 
1889 thirty-nine per 
cent, of the meat con¬ 
sumed, and sixty-nine 
per cent, of the wheat, 
was im ported, To re¬ 
duce England's meat 
supply to sixty-one per 
cent, and her bread 
fwbeat) supply to 
thirty-one per cent, of 
I s r f 'W; n t cornu m p lion T 
would be to compel 
starvation for a very 
jarge share of her 
population. 

There is much talk 
latterly of alliances, 
defensive or offensive 
or both ? between the 
I nited States and 
Great Britain* If such 
an alliance came to 
pass, and the United 
8lutes and Great Brit¬ 
ain were pitted against 
a combination of Ger¬ 
many* France, Aus- 
t r i a * Russia, and 
Spain, bow would the 
war potential figure 
out for the respective 



55 t 700,000 


I - *■*7"""v- l j.j'"‘ 
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FI%rE NATIONS; 139,600.000 


ILLUSTRATION NO, IS, 
Coudittoiifl oquftl for ;l 1 ] lurtEuna. 




55700*000 


FIVE NATIONS ■ 55,800,000 

i ULUfiT elation no, 19. 

Unlu*l States-and EnglmiU ou tlac (lpftntlsis | BtEppEiea 
equJlj cwrrenlenl in All. 


59,500,000 


FIVE NATIONS 135*800,000 

ILLUBTRAftON NO. 20. 

United States and Kh^Sand cm tbi* .1. fcij-ivt^ the attack 
being on England* 


33,700.000 


pSf '^ WC() 

ILLUSTBATTON JftX 21. 

United State* iiihl EoplAiiil on Uwult EVnpiw, Uw Attack 
be on tin* l aitnl 

COVETS ED STRENGTH OF TRE CNTTRD fTATT^ AND 
ENGLAND IS COMPARISON WITH FIVE CONTI* 
N FT NT A L NATIONS COMPJNEIk 



Iknce would make its 
attack on England or 

on the United States, 
or whether* by a divi¬ 
sion of forces* i t 
would attack both at 
once, 

0lustration No. 20 
presents a comparison 
of the relative 
strengths were the at¬ 
tack made on England. 
In that event the 
equivalents of the 
American-English side 
are diminished from 
the proportions of Il¬ 
lustrations No. 18 and 
No* 19, since the 
equivalent of the 
United States would 
be reduced by forty 
per cent ^ for the rea¬ 
son that the United 
States forces, operat¬ 
ing three thousand 
miles from their base 
of supplies, would be at 
the same disadvantage 
as would European 
forces operating on 
this side of the ocean. 
It is seen that the 
preponderance of 
military force would, 
even in that event, 
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be on the aide of the United Stated and 
England. 

Wore the combined attack to be made on 
the United States, the equivalents of the 
Continental nations would suffer a reduction 
of forty per cent, on account of operations 
three thousand miles from supplies, while 
England's armies, operating as allies of the 
United States, would suffer no reduction, 
because this country could easily furnish an 
abundance of supplies for both armies from 
its own immense resources. In that event, 
the preponderance of equivalents on the side 
of the United States and England is seen 
(Illustration No. ^1) to be more than two to 
one. 

Were the attack made on both England 
and the United States simultaneously, the 


relative combinations of equivalents is found 
by returning to Illustration No. 19, and re¬ 
ducing the equivalents of the nations operat¬ 
ing against the United States by forty per 
cent., because for those nations supplies 
would have to be transported across the 
Atlantic. 

In alliance with England, therefore, and 
in a contest that depended, not on moment¬ 
ary advantages, but on absolute strength and 
resources, the United States would have 
nothing to fear from a European combina¬ 
tion. And they still would have nothing to 
fear, in such a contest, though they stood 
alone and England were in alliance against 
them. In the final outcome of any war, 
therefore, the victory would certainly be 
with the United States. 



Conscience of 
Alderman McGinnis 

BY OCTAVE T.HANET 


B ILLY HUNTER came back from the meet- 
in gat almost twelve o'clock, dead tired. 
His wife had the coffee hot for him, and 
brought him in a steaming cup, without ask¬ 
ing a question. Judith Hunter had been out 
at service before she married Billy, and she 
had learned a good many things besides cook* 
ing beef to a turn. 

Billy sat with his legs out and his head 
sagging on his breast. It was a spring day; 
but Iowa springs have chilly nights following 
sunny days, and the warmth of the fire, in 


the air-tight stove, was grateful to him. 
To another observer it might seem a plain 
little parlor; and he might smile over the 
mingling of the gorgeous chromos that came 
with their garden seeds (neatly framed in 
brown paper) and two or three photographs 
of famous pictures. But to Billy the fresh 
paint and bright paper, the ribbon and lace 
tidies, the one plush easy chair and the glis¬ 
tening cabinet organ made it a dream of 
luxury. They had eight rooms in the bouse, 
if you include the lean-to, which was such a 
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comfortable laundry and summer kitchen for 
Judith, It was a very good house, indeed; 
and the garden was m large that Judith 
kept a tiny poultry-yard, in the summer it 
was beautiful to sit on their own piazza and 
be shaded by their tree (really a tree lart?e 
enough to shade) and to look at the b 
suckle and geraniums and the green ro 
onions and parsley. No landowner 
in town could be prouder than Billy 
had been yesterday of his little do* 
main. Now his handsome brow 
wrinkled sullenly above his black 
eyes and he gazed about him in a 
dreary stare, seeing and not seeing, 
like a man taking farewell. He 
sighed before he drank the coffee. 

His wife, still saying no word, 
smoothed the short curls which his 
hat had matted on his forehead. 

He patted her hand, She was a 
tall woman, as tall as he, and of a 
fine, supple figure. Her eyes were 
very bright, and her skin very clear, 
and she had delicate, irregular feat¬ 
ures, which changed so prettily when 
she talked that no one ever found 
fault with their irregularity. 

11 It’s you that Fm thinking about, 

Judith, you and the kid,* 1 said Hun¬ 
ter; he nodded his head towards the 
open door through w r hich one could 
see a cradle-rocker, 

” We 1 11 do, Billy,” said Judith. 

" Gome now% you eat a piece of pie; 
it'll do you more good now than for 
breakfast ; and I'll get your pipe. Are 
they going to strike, then?" 

** Well, aa bad. They voted to send a 
committee to Hollister and ask him to sub¬ 
mit their differences to an arbitration com¬ 
mittee, or they'll strike Monday. Hollister 
won't listen to them. Not to anybody, I 
guess, and not to Kolb and Luke Wigger, 
anyhow. He sent Luke off a week ago, and 
the other man is Johnny Mellln, who's mild 
hm skim milk and w r as put on to represent 
us. He'll set there and git red in the face, 
and say, ' That's right, 1 to whoever speaks 
hat.” 

** But did you speak to them, Billy 7 Did 
you sav the things you were going to?” 

Billy's face grew T red. “ Yes, I did; and 
1 wteh 1 hadn't; 1 never rmide a speech be¬ 
fore; but 1 felt so worked up about this I 
thought I could talk to the boys, jest give 
'em plain sense how this here strike ain't 
got a show on Hod’s earth of succeeding; 
but—you'll nay you got a fool for a husband. 


Judy—I got up on my legs and I got scared; 
I was jest as scared as 1 used to be w hen I'd 
play hookey, w r hen I w T as a kid, and met 
Father Mahan, and he'd be saying, * Is your 
mother sick t Billy Hunter, that you're out 
of school?' I 


iL lie sigh#! bqfore tie artwit t&e cojree.- 

under me, and all I could get out was some 
fool things about a strike that failed was 
worse than no strike; and then Robb, he got 
up, so slick and with such a lot of fine, big 
words about organized labor and the great 
union behind us and capital already on the 
run; and he worked 'em up about those new’ 
fellers (and they are a disgrace; they can't 
manage their blast no how; and they may 
be killing somebody any day !) and he got 
the boys fighting mad; and he called me his 
cautious friend—like I was a coward! And 
then they all hollered. You see he’s got 
such a w r ay with him, a little, smiling, white- 
teethed feller and smart as a steel trap, and 
there ain't anything on earth we working¬ 
men like like a feller who can talk.” 

” Can't he see himself it's crazy? ” 

” He sees we’ve got $2,(XX) in the treas¬ 
ury, and how- we've been cut down and cut 
down this winter; and he sees Hollister's 
got some big orders on now; and that's all 
he does see. If you tell him Hollister's ol> 
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senate's the devil* he jest laughs and says 
he's heard folks threaten to bite oil' their 
noses to spite their faces before, but they 
don't do it, all the same, and Hollister can’t 
Huff him. 1 don’t think Hollister’s so bad as 
they make him out. But he’s got the devil's 
own temper, when you git his mad up. 
They'd have struck this very same night if 
it hadn't been for young Fitzmauriee,” 

" But he don't belong to the union," said 
Judith, who was now seated by her husband, 
listening with absorbing interest; “ bow’d 
he get in ? ” 

* A Well, we've had him for a lawyer, 
'cause he worked for nothing and he was a 
poor boy that’s worked up; and he certainly 
has done well by us. Well, he came in, in 
time to see Robb wipe up the floor with me; 
and he made a speech; said he just got back 
to town this afternoon, with Alderman Mc¬ 
Ginnis, and he wasn't prepared to speak, but 
he hoped they would give themselves time to 
see things clear* Two things was necessary, 
to have a good cause and a fighting chance 
to win; so he got them to appoint the com¬ 
mittee, that was the best he 
could do. Fitz is a good man, 
but he can't stop the boys* 

They’ve got a head of steam 
on, and they're bound to let her 
whiz. It's a kind of crazy 
fever. They're mad at me: 
boys I he! ped many a time. 

Xow they’re mad!" 

His wife looked at him wist¬ 
fully. * l If they strike, will it 
be a long strike, Billy?" 

“ God knows! I went to see 
Harry Leasing, and says he: 

1 Don't you let the hotheads 
fool you, Hollister's got his 
mad up; he's going to run his 
business or quit. He knows 
where he can get some new 
men, and if you strike, he'll get 
them* You boys will maybe 
fight a week, a month, two 
months; and then you will have 
to go back on his terms, or 
you won't have the chance to 
go back at all*" 

Judith clasped her hands to¬ 
gether involuntarily. ** But if 
you strike, how will we pay for 
the house? ” 

** Wo can’t pay for the 
house, Not unless—” 

He hesitated, and she com¬ 
pleted the word fur him: ft Not 


unless my brother could pay you back what 
you lent him. But he'll be out of a job, too*" 
“ That’s it. And we got to five, too. 
And if the stores trust us, they'll have to be 
paid. Mr. Lossing, he was awful kind, and 
said, f You tell Judy not to worry, she shan't 
lose her house;' but we can't lay right down 
on him, I don't see how a man, jest to git 
himself talked about, jest to make a name in 
the newspapers and have folks say what a 
big man he is I don’t see how r he can be 
bringing other men to ruin that way. Josh 
felt awful 'bout it; he got up and said how 
he was situated, and how, after being sick 
so much and his family aick, he was jest 
gittin' on his feet and this would knock him 
flat again. He 'most cried, he felt so bad. 
But it didn’t do no good. They're crazy I” 
Judith found no word of cheer; but she 
did not ask him whether he could not keep 
at work whatever the others did. The work¬ 
ingman's wife recognizes the workingman's 
code of honor as well as he. “ There's only 
one man," said Billy, “who can do any¬ 
thing; that’s Alderman McGinnis—" 
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“ Oh, Billy, won 1 ! he? But they say he’s 
;i bad man, and yon got some of the boys to 
vote against him*” 

** I don't know; that's what Mr, Ijossing 
said, and young Harry; and yon living so 
long in their family and they giving m such 
nice presents, of coarse I wanted to work 
like he asked; and 1 didn't think it was right 
spending so much money on the streets— 
though 1 may be glad enough to come to a 
street job myself, little as I ever thought 
it!” he added, with a groan* "I wish I 
hadn't gone against him now, for I got to 
go to see him, with Fitzmaurice and young 
Leasing, to-morrow*” 

“ Will he help you, do you think, Billy?” 

“ I ain't much hope. You see he's after 
an oil or lard or some kind of inspectorship, 
good pay and awful little work; and Timberly 
can git it for him; and Timberly's for the 
strike, and 1 bet he won't mad Timberiy and 
the toys, too.” 

” But why is Mr. Timberly for striking? 
Don't he know—” 

** lie don't care, Judy* He’s running for 
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the legislature, and he w ants the labor vote; 
so he's making a big splurge.” 

** How smart you are, Billy, about such 
things,” said the wife, proudly. 

But the unfeigned praise only brought a 
dark cloud to the man's brow. **l was 
forgetting another bad thing,” said he. 
** Morris, the foreman, he is going to Illi¬ 
nois, to his wife's folks; he'a got a job there; 
and he told me to-day he recommended me 
to the boss; and he as much as said he'd 
speak about me to Hollister—” 

” Oh, Billy, do you call that bad news? It 
would be fifteen dollars a month more; it 
would pay the payments on the house! ” 

“ And do you think,” said Billy, bitterly, 
** do you think that they'll to making a 
striker a foreman? No; they'll bring a 
strange feller, and put him over us! ” 

He got up; he began to walk the floor in 
strong agitation. * * Then, it ain't all that— 

it's more; I've worked at the Hollister, man 
and toy, for almost fifteen years. Well I 
remember my poor mother fetching me to 
Moore, who was foreman then, and his prom¬ 
ising me a job. I began at a dollar and 
fifty cents a week, and I was that proud 
—oh, Judy, I'll be lost without the shop! 
One day Hollister, the old man himself, 
went through and seen me at a casting* 
* That's a good job you're making, Hun¬ 
ter/ says he. He remembered my name. 
He knows a good job when he sees one. 
There's good things about the old man, if 
he is pig-headed.” 

11 I can't but think it'll come right/' 
urged Judith. She comforted him, unrea¬ 
sonably, hut just as efficiently as wives'do 
comfort their husbands, whatever their 
class, I may say, whatever their intellect* 
Insensibly, under the spell of her pretended 
hopefulness and her real tenderness, his 
heavy heart lightened and his sore vanity 
was soothed. But it was late in the morn¬ 
ing before he fell asleep. Perhaps it was 
later before the wife, who had seemed so 
peacefully slumbering, drifted beyond the 
reach of her own forebodings. 

Alderman McGinnis was popularly gu]>- 
posed to hold the Eighth Ward in the hol¬ 
low of his hand. Rumor wagged her 
tongue and shook her head over the Al¬ 
derman's paving contracts (his own pri¬ 
vate avocation was that of a contractor); 
she whispered how he led junketing parties 
of aldermen on visits to other cities, at 
the expense of rival railways, hoping to 
haul rival brickmakors' brick, and how 
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to fight him in this and risk his job, and 


they partook freely of hospitality^ 
both solid and liquid, furnished 
them; somehow, she declared aloud, 
he was in ©very 41 job ” 
by the City Council, But the Eighth 
Ward, after every explosion of virtue 
on the part of his fellow citizens out¬ 
side, grinned, and reelected Aider- 
man McGinnis. 

It was in the latest unsuccessful 
assault that young Harry leasing had 
locked horns with the popular aider- 
man —and been defeated. Harry, at 
this time, had just been taken into 
business with his father; he w T as just 
beginning to feel the exhilarating 
pressure of large affairs on shoulders 
so young and strong that they wel¬ 
comed rather than flinched from bur¬ 
dens, and he was in the first blaze of a 
young man’s enthusiasm for municipal 
reform. He had spent days, running 
about the town, marshaling the lan¬ 
guid ■ and reluctant forces of the 
“decent citizens ” against a certain 
paving contract of the Alderman’s, and when 
the Alderman was too strong for him in the 
Council, had defied him in his own ward. 

Therefore, McGinnis had been elected by 
rather more than the usual majority, and 
that was how it came to pass that poor Billy 
Hunter, all night, was haunted by snatches 
of his own speeches against the arbiter of the 
Eighth Ward and tortured his brain trying 
(in the clumsy fashion of a man used to ex¬ 
press himself by action only) to explain those 
fatal jokes and criticisms. 

Before Harry had finished his breakfast 
next morning, the workingman was at the 
house, and the young reformer did not keep 
him waiting. It was barely half-past eight 
that Sunday morning, when Ilarry was seen 
by the neighbors driving his father’s light 
surrey and the fast gray horses (with Billy 
Hunter on the back seat) at a rattling pace 
down the hill. 

They went first to Tommy Fitzmaurice's. 
Tommy (at the period of which I am writing) 
was a ward politician, and, in spite of Harry’s 
fiery eloquence and his own affection for 
Harry, quite content with his moral lot. 
Now, although be joined the two at emee, he 
gave Harry the corner of a wet blanket in 
his greeting. 

U VH tell you/' said he T with rather a 
shamefaced expression, “ I don’ t know which 
way Mac is going. I hope he looks at the 
strike the way I do, and that’s the way you 
do; but Fra under too big obligations to Mac 


that’s the truth,” 

“ But liave you considered what mischief 
a hopeless strike like this will work? ” began 
Harry, eagerly, 

“ 1 haven't slept two winks this night, 
considering nothing else/* growled Tommy; 
14 but 1 ain’t fixed to fight Mac, and I don’t 

if"ft ^ ^ 

44 And what will Mac do?” said Harry, 
biting off a useless argument at his cigar 
end, biting it hard. 

44 That I can’t say,” Tommy answered. 4 ' I 
was there right after the meeting last night. 
He wasn’t home. I left word that Fd be 
over this morning, but when I went over be¬ 
fore breakfast he was gone. Left word he 
would see me this afternoon, I sat down 
and wrote him all about the thing, and told 
him I was on the chase after him, and if 1 
didn’t catch him, would he come over to pa’s 
for a talk? I guess he will, but we’ll try 
running him down first, because the com¬ 
mittee may do more mischief than even Mac 
can undo if wo wait. They said he bad gone 
to Meyers', The son was after him with a 
story of bis mother being dead -and I 
guess,” added Tommy, meditatively, “ that 
the Alderman is about the only person m the 
world who ever gives them a civil word, and 
he does it from habit, without knowing.” 

it was a relief to be diverted by the 
Meyers’ house, the scolding-stock of the 
ward, a lean and livid two-story tenement, 
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where, plainly, tenants did their own repairs 
and patched the rickety outside staircase and 
mended the crooked windows from the 
Meyers’ junk heap. 

44 Hello, Meyers! ” hailed Tommy. 

The father came out, hearing them, fol¬ 
lowed, in a moment, by the son. The old 
man had a patriarchal white beard, a shin¬ 
ing, bald head, and a forehead scored by in¬ 
numerable wrinkles. He fastened a dim eye 
on the visitors, the only sign of life that he 
gave. " He can't spik on Englis,” ex¬ 
plained the young man, who was short and 
bent and hollow-cheeked, and coughed as 
he talked. 

“ You have a bad cold," said Harry, with 
his ready interest. 

44 Oh, it notin’, notin’, only like it make 
me set down so often—when I git the bag 
full.” He added: 41 Mister Alderman Mc¬ 
Ginnis give me medicine. A full bottle. 
Taked it out of his pocket,” 

il Isn't he here? ” 

“ No, he gone to next street, Whinneys 
der name. Say, he's a good man! 11 He 
spoke rapidly to his father in his own tongue, 
and, as if in answer, the old man nodded 
several times and lifted his trembling hands. 

44 He prays for him, he is so good,” ex¬ 
plained the son with a reverent air; 44 lie 
seen about my mother's coffin—everything. 
He lend me all de money, and he git a friend 
take my junk for so 1 can pay; he's good— 
you bet!” 

4 4 If he is so good he can't want the strike 
to go on, 11 thought Billy, as they drove on 
to the Whinneys'. Harry, in front, said not 
a word; what he thought of Alderman Mc¬ 
Ginnis's goodness ho kept to himself. Neither 
did Fitzmaurice speak until they were rein¬ 
ing up before Whinneys 1 white picket fence, 
41 Here’s the Whinneys 1 ,” said he, ” largest 
family in the ward, four votes in it, Mrs. 
Whinneys is a widow and an awful hard 
worker, but the boys are wild.” 

The Whinneys had a teaspoon of a garden, 
and a small porch on which sat three of the 
wild boys, smoking, in their Sunday clothes. 
They said that the Alderman had gone to the 
widow Hoffman's. 

14 You all well?" asked Tommy. 

11 Well, yes; but Jimmy's in trouble." 
This from the eldest, the others mutely aa- 
uen ting. 

+ + What’s the matter with Jimmy?” 

" Fight, Tony Becker. And he hit him 
harder'n he meant.” 

” Either of them drunk?" 

4 Both," said the brother, rnitentiously 


44 Well, now, that's too bad,” said Tommy 
sympathetically, as if he had been told that 
they were both cripples, and he clicked his 
tongue against his teeth. 

“ ila’fl dreadful upset by it,” said the 
youngest brother. 

“ Of course, Say t how about bail? ” 
tf Oh, Mr, McGinnis seen about that. 
That'll be all right.” 

44 Got into the papers? ” 

14 No, sir, Mr. McGinnis he seen a re¬ 
porter, Maybe he can keep it out.” 

14 There's a man to tie to!” exclaimed 
Tommy, warmly. 

44 That's right!” cried all the Whinneys 
boys in concert. 

Then Harry drove on to the widow Hoff¬ 
man's. The widow was slowly dying of an 
incurable disease. She had been a woman 
of mark in the ward, rearing five orphan 
children with never a cent from her husband, 
nor so much as a lump of coal from the poor 
overseer; and yet of no one in the ward were 
there recorded more acta of kindness, small 
and great. The widow’s Sunday cap showed 
at the window. She was a large-featured, 
gray-haired woman, who smiled with her eyes 
oflener than with her lips, a woman that 
strangers called plain, but it wouldn't be 
well for one to use that word in speaking of 
her in the Eighth Ward, No less than three 
nosegays and a loose bunch of hot-house 
roses brightened the table before her. She 
beckoned with her hand, and Tommy led the 
way into the house, the door of which was 
opened by her daughter. The Alderman had 
gone on, the girl explained; he only stopped 
to bring ber mother some roses; but wouldn’t 
the gentlemen step in“her mother was want¬ 
ing to speak with Mr. Leasing. 

44 1 w as wanting to ask you, knowing you 
knew Mr* Hollister; will they strike at the 
Hollister?” the widow asked, an eager 
tremor in her tones. 

14 1 hope not, 1 don't know,” answered 
Harry, whom Tommy in his young days had 
often brought to see the widow;* 1 we are 
looking for McGinnis* in hopes he can do 
something to stop it,” 

44 That he can, and that he will,” declared 
the widow, earnestly; 14 he is a good man, 
Michael McGinnis, And the influence he has 
is wonderful. Though why shouldn't he have, 
when he’3 always helping somebody? But 
I heard, yesterday, the men was terribly 
stirred up; and Eve been that distressed,! 
can’t quiet my mind at all," 

" Hut,” said Harry, rather stupidly, “I 
thought your sons weren’t in the Hollister? ” 
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The widow looked surprised, “ No, to be mao, They heard of more than one saying and 
sure, sir, God be thanked! Did you think it doing of his. Here it waa a joke, and there 
was for myself I was scared? Oh, it ain't a shrewd bargain, and most often a trivial, 
for me and mine, it's for all the sore hearts good-natured kindness. But they did not 
there’!! be in this neighborhood. Poor Mrs. find him, And presently Fitzmaurice, who 
Whinneys, she was crying over it this very had grown thoughtful, spoke testily; lt 1 

hope to the Lord, Mac ain't 

/• M r'-'iJCi " v^ B'Cagr 74 W"? low - waiting for the cat 
rttv/f 4,iTVf $.!-&• to jump before he commits 

U£= J himself But it looks like it. 

I ' — Tj W'*& Jfi&iiSL.' :\M mg off the strike," 

{\ it- ' ; ; ■ ‘‘ Maybe he's in Moseley's, 9! 

^ suggested Billy, "he goes 

^ -if. ^ there sometimes, or maybe 

V ■:. I "■ * * He t tlome * ^ y° u 

a ’ 1 i jiff ‘ that boy talking to me at the 

MM last place we stopped? I sent 

r wkM I 1 Mm to Mac's, and he'd just got 
iftvSU/ i back, Mac hadn't been home, 

! 11 and he T d sent word he waul dn 't 

r^^ l» 9?mnT'^\jhT "Tf.-. 1 be home to dinner, 1 don’t 

■■ t A like the way things look. But 

''I 1, can try Moseley's, No 

& S* ~ harm in trying, as the burglar 

Vv^ said of the latch-key/' 

V^- ' ' '■ ' Moseley kept the corner 

^ 'A grocery. He was sunning him- 


lier mother wan wanting tu gwi* teffA Jfr. Lotting, 
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“ I may not be an honest man," said 
Tommy, quietly; “ but if you let me, I’ll go 
with you. I can't help it if I didn't find Mac.'' 

Harry gave his friend a gleam of his blue 
eyes, which missed fire, however, for Tommy 
was scowling at the off horse's head. They 
drove along the wide street lined on either 
side by one and two story houses, many of 
them freshly painted, all with their little 
gardens. The windows, in general, had 
white lace curtains to one side. You could 
see that the families in the Eighth Ward 
kept a pari or * There were few people on 
the streets. The plain church, with the 
gleaming red walla and white spire that bore 
aloft the symbol of sacrifice and peace, sent 
forth a single peal of bells. Tommy, half 
unconsciously, bent his head and crossed 
himself. He looked up, and saw the grim 
walls of the great foundry where Hollister 
meant to rn n his o wn busi ness. The smallest 
of the doors opened, through which four 
men emerged in a huddle. One of them 
swung the door half open again, for a part¬ 
ing speech. He was a portly man, still 
young, with black curls that shone in the 
sun. He wore a darling spring suit of 
gray flannel and a scarlet tie, and one large, 
white hand swung a gold-headed cane. 


“ If there isn’t Mac, himself I” exclaimed 
Tommy. 

“ And Robb and Johnny and Luke with 
him!" gasped Hunter. 

The three men looked up and nodded. 
Johnny Mellrn bestowed a furtive wink and 
smile on the astonished Hunter, who barely 
noticed him, for Fitzmaurice had asked: 

“ How about the strike? *' And the Al¬ 
derman had answered; "Oh, the strike's 
off, I guess. Good morning, Mr, Leasing. 
While you're talking to Mr, Hollister, I want 
a word with Mr. Fitzmaurice and Mr. Hunter; 
1 guess he and 1 will agree on this business, 
though we don't always. Hey, Mr. Hun¬ 
ter? 

Billy colored and choked. But he was 
spared necessity for reply, since the Aider- 
man {towards whom he now felt a venera¬ 
tion similar to that expressed by the young 
Russian) had rested one foot on the hub of 
the wheel and was explaining the morning 
events to Tommy Fitzmaurice with much 
relish. 

“ I heard something down town last night 
that made me open my eyes, The idea of 
their cooking up such a thing when my back 
was turned! Well, I didn’t lose no time. 
I went straight to Hollister and saw how he 
felt; he knew I would give him straight 
goods and treated me nice, and I got him to 
promise to see the committee, Robb and all M 
— he winked the eye furthest from Billy 
slowly at the young man on the front seat; 
and Tommy nodded gravely, to imply that 
he appreciated how far gratified vanity might 
work with a young labor leader—" then, f 
saw Wigger" this time Billy was included 
in the wink, and the elbow on the cushion 
rail moved a hand suggestively in the mold- 
eris direction—" ! guess we all understand 
what Luke wants, he wants to be greased! 
And I guess, if the truth was known, he's 
pretty near the bottom of this trouble. 
Robb is ambitious and young, and wants to 
make a name for himself, and goes of at 
half cock, but he's honest as the sun. But 
Luke Wigger went into this hoping to git 
his job back—that's Luke—or to git money 
if he couldn't. You got to bluff him or you 
got to buy him. Hollister wouldn’t buy 
him, so, seeing ! know a thing or two about 
brother Wigger, I blufed him, Never mind 
how! His only chance to git any kind of a 
job is from us, and we've got Mm, Then I 
told Robb, Johnny Moil in and I, or you can 
put it, Johnny told Robb and I, the real state 
of things; and I added a little; and we went 
to the office. The old man saw us, Wheu- 
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ever there was any hitch, I told 
’era a story; and—well, before 
we went the old man had his cigars 
out; and I guess Robb knows it’s 
better sometimes to settle a strike 
than to let her flicker, 

“ He's after a reputation as a 
peacemaker with honor now. But 
we got to hustle this afternoon, 
all of us, and git our men to¬ 
gether, and then Robb will give 
'em taffy, and Hollister has prom- 
ised a little bit; and well have 
the meeting, and settle the strike 
Sat! See?” 

They were ail three (for Billy 
was flattered deeply by the way 
the Alderman asked his opinion on 
subjects of which he knew a good 
deal) discussing how to see the 
most men and do the moat in the 
shortest time when Harry Loss in g 
returned* Borne of Hollister's 
speeches were sticking in his brain. 

** Look here, tossing, you may say 
what you please, that Irishman has 
got something more than boodle 
in him,”—this was one of them— 

41 the way he managed those fel¬ 
lows an d by -- 

aged me, was immense! And Pm 
hanged if 1 don't believe he was 
disinterested in the affair. He 1 11 
get knifed by TImberly for his meddling [a 
true prediction], and I don’t see that he 
stands to gain a thing except the conscious¬ 
ness that he's been decent! ” With these 
words puzzling him, Harry went straight at 
the fence. 

if I wasn’t sure how you would feel, Mr. 
McGinnis/' says he. 

" You ever seen a big strike* young man ? ” 

" Yes, I know what it is/' 

14 Well, now, take it in. This is the ward 
that I represent, to the best of my humble 
ability. As long as Pm represents git, I go 
for what will help and for—against what 
will hurt it. Every time. Look at those 
fellers! They couldn't win that strike. 
Hollister's hard, some ways, and desperately 
aggravating; but he's honest; and he does 
a good many fair things. Strikers have got 
to have a howling grievance to win the pub¬ 
lic sympathy, and they ain’t got it. They 
couldn't git sympathy or contributions or 
pressure or nothing! Then what would hap¬ 
pen? A strike is the devil! It stirs up bad 
blood all over. It ain’t only losing the 
wages, there's the hard feelings; and the 


" Hilly'* eys*f\>tlmr#d him aicrtm the macadam" 

» 

boys idling on the streets and drinking; and 
the fights; and the women crying at home; 
and the store-keepers losing money; and 
the little bits of furniture going to the auc¬ 
tion-room ; and quarrels between friends— 
it’s the very devil 1” 

“ Rut Timberly ? tf Tommy said this. 

** Timberly be hanged! ** said the Aider- 
man with deliberation. 

11 You haven’t broken with Tim?" cried 
Tommy. 

f I just have* then/' said the Alderman; 
“ between Mike McGinnis gitting an office, 
no matter how good, and the Eighth Ward 
going without meat for supper and having 
to sell its cabinet organs and sewing-ma¬ 
chines and losing the little houses that ain’t 
quite paid for -the office ain’t in it, that's 
all 1 got to say!" 

"Good leather!” shouted Tommy; and 
he wrung the Alderman's band, Billy, blush¬ 
ing violently, held out his own. " You talk 
God’s truth, Alderman/’ cried he, "and if 
you'll run for anything from President down, 
I’ll feel honored to work for you. And Mr. 
Leasing can't hhme me/* 
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Harry laughed, and said something about 
being glad to work with McGinnis that day 
himself; and paid him a neat compliment 
with an ingenuous flush on his own young 
cheeks. Then, in turn, he held out his 
hand. 

'* Oh, that's all right/' said McGinnis, 
looking rather surprised. It was several 
years before he understood entirely all that 
simple gesture meant from young Loaning. 
“ Well, I see Father Mahan down the street, 
and 1 must git him ayfter the boys. See 
yon later, gentlemen." 

Billy's eyes followed him across the mac¬ 
adam, "lie's a good nrnnP' sighed Billy 
from the depths of a grateful heart. 

“ I think, myself, the recording angel can 
afford to do considerable blotting for Michael 
McGinnis on account of this day's work," 
says Harry. f 1 He has a conscience, after 
all. And, Tom, Fve been thinking this 
morning. I begin to see why Mac is so 


popular. If we fellows would study some of 
the machine methods, without dropping any 
of our principles, either, we mightn't find 
election such a blamed cold day," 

Tommy did not return the expected smile. 
(f I"vo been thinking, too," said Thomas 
FiUmaurice; " if it’s right for him to sacri¬ 
fice his own interests and risk his popularity 
for the good of the ward, why isn't it right 
to do as much and sacrifice the interests of 
the ward, too, if necessary, for the good of 
the whole town?" 

** But that's municipal good government. 
That's reform 1" 

" Oh, Lord! I guess ITl have to go for 
it I" groaned Tommy. 

And thus, in one Sunday morning, did 
Alderman Michael McGinnis lose a good 
office, avert a strike, and unconsciously plant 
the seed that was to convert the brightest 
of his machine politicians, slowly but surely, 
into a reformer. 


ADMIRAL DEATH. 

By Henry New bolt, 

Author of “ Adinfcruls All , 11 irtc. 

BOYS, are ye calling a toast to-night ? 

(Hear what the sea-wind saith) 

Fill for a bumper strong and bright. 

And here's to Admiral Death ! 

He's sailed in a hundred builds o' lx>at, 
lie's fought in a thousand kinds o' coat, 
He's the senior flag of all that float, 

And his name's Admiral Death. 


Which of you looks for a service free? 

(Hear what the sea-wind saith) 

The rules o’ the service are but three 
When ye sail with Admiral Death. 
Steady your ham! in time o' squalls. 
Stand to the last by him that falls, 

And answer clear to the voice that calls, 
“ Ay, ay! Admiral Death!" 


How will ye know him among the rest? 

(Hear what the sea-wind saithl 
By the glint o' the stars that cover his breast 
Ye may find Admiral Death. 

By the forehead grim with an ancient scar. 
By the voice that rolls like thunder far, 

By the tendereet eyes of all that are, 

Ye may know Admiral Death. 


Where are the lads that sailed before ? 

(Hear what the sea-wind saith) 

Their bones are white by many a shore. 

They sleep with Admiral Death, 

Oh! but they loved him, young and old, 

Fo he left the laggard, and tank the bold, 

And the fight was fought, and the story's told. 
And they sleep with Admiral Death. 


C-^fiy rlifttl, hr llpury v ' 
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By Henry Norman. 
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(i AF course you fully understand, T ' said 
Mr. Speaker Reed to me a few days 
ago, " that we have 1 burst our swaddling- 
clothes’?” Everybody in the mom smiled 
at the characteristic sarcasm. But does 
the inflated phrase rest upon a substratum 
of truth, or do the American people and the 
American idea stand virtually where they 
did three years ago? That ia the most in¬ 
teresting question in the world to-day. it 
would be presumption to offer a confident 
answer: it is permissible to express an 
opinion. 

When I graduated from Harvard, I thought 
I knew something of America. 1 found out 
my mistake after a few months spent in the 
West, During the seventeen years that 
have* alas! slipped away since then* Ameri¬ 
can affairs have interested me in a degree 
second only to those of my own country. 
Prom time to time I have come back and 
corrected my impressions. On each occa¬ 
sion, however, a curious thing has hap¬ 
pened. I have gone home profoundly im¬ 
pressed with the energy, the intelligence, 
the courage, the resources, and the prospects 
of the American people; and bit by bit this 
impression has ooaed away, like w4ter from 
a leaky tub, until 1 found myself doubting 
whether the United States is really on the 
up grade at all. The triumphs of corruption 
in politics, the hair-breadth escape from 
free silver and socialism at the White House, 
the growth of trusts, the tariff tinkered to 
fill the pockets of individuals, the capture of 
New York by Tammany, the capitulation of 
New Ungland to the Irish, the social condi¬ 
tion of the coal and Iron districts of Penn¬ 
sylvania, the dangers lurking in the presence 


of the masses of human scum from Central 
Europe, the outbreaks of savagery which 
have characterized certain labor troubles, 
the degeneration of the Senate, the rejection 
of the Arbitration Treaty; above all, the ap¬ 
parently placid acquiescence of the better 
American individual in things which he 
loathed—these were some of the holes 
through which my optimism ran to waste. 
In fact, as Emerson said Englishmen do 
when they 7 speak of America, I forgot my 
philosophy and remembered my disparaging 
anecdotes. Distance lent deception to the 
view. Now I come back, use my eyes and 
cars for a few weeks, Udk intimately with 
many people, and what is corrupt and 
dangerous falls into its proper proportion 
and perspective, pessimism hides itself like 
a night-prowling animal at sunrise, and when 
I discuss with Americans the future of their 
country I am apt to find myself more royal¬ 
ist than the king. 

Why is this the effect of America revisited? 
I begin with little things. 

The observant visitor to America must be 
impressed first with the remarkable develop¬ 
ment of what may be called applied intelli¬ 
gence, Not only is there an extraordinary 
fertility of invention, but also, what is per¬ 
haps more striking still, there is apparently 
an instant readiness on everybody's part to 
make use of the things invented. In Europe, 
when v;e have a certain ,l fitment rt in house 
or office that serves its purpose well, we are 
satisfied with it and go on with our w ork, 
if anybody comes along with something 
rather better, we look upon him as a nui¬ 
sance. The thing we have is quite good 
enough. In America it seems that a man 

■ a 
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will try an object one day and throw it away us, it is obvious that we should follow in- 
the next for something a trifle more con* tensive cultivation and employ every possible 
vonient or expeditious. From visit to visit, appliance to get more and cheaper produce 
for example, 1 have observed a constant im- from the land. The facts are the exact 
provemeat in the telephone. The Instrument opposite. American agricultural machinery 
has grown smaller, neater, more graceful, has revolutionized farming for you. We 
simpler, and easier to use. As it stands on stand virtually where we did twenty-five or 
an American desk to-day, it might be a fifty years ago. Every English farm laborer 
flower-holder. In some of the best and believes that hedgehogs suck cows. My own 
most expensive parts of London to-day you man suffocates his bees at the end of each 
cannot have a telephone put in your house at season, because he says they get lazy and 
a 11. When you do, it ia the ugly 1 >ox arrange- are not worth keeping. The most convenient 
ment of ten years ago, 1 call upon a jour- implement I own is an American horse-hoe, 
nalist friend in New- York. Upon his desk Cut green bones form one of the valuable 
stands an elegant little apparatus through foods for poultry. There is not, to the best 
which he converses every afternoon with of my belief, a green-bone cutter in the 
Washington and Chicago. In a l,ondon United Kingdom, 1 have just ordered one in 
newspaper office you might as well look Massachusetts. 

for a machine for making liquid air. The These are trifling matters, if you will; but 
street cars are another example. When I they arc extremely significant, and the same 
was here a short time ago, the system of considerations apply in every direction. The 
traction was by underground cable. This is English bicycle-makers tell you that a ma- 
already apparently becoming extinct. The chine weighing less than thirty pounds is not 
oars themselves, too, are often marvels of really safe, I am a fairly heavy man, and I 
comfort and light. In London there is not, have ridden for three years a Columbia weigh- 
so far as I know, a single street car pro* ing twenty-five pounds, at all seasons and on 
polled by any mechanical means, and they all kinds of roads, and the first accident or 
are the dim and dirty vehicles of a quarter breakage has yet to happen to it. American 
of a century ago. It is impossible to imagine heavy electrical machinery is going all over 
a better system of street tramport than the world. American locomotives are beating 
prevails, for instance, in Washington, Even British ones in foreign markets. American 
the traveling post-office runs by electricity mining machinery has long been without a 
along the tracks. Another striking example rival. Naturally, it is not agreeable for me, 
is builders’ hardware. Locks, hinges, sash- as an Englishman, to chronicle these facts; 
pulleys, window-fasteners, bath-fittings, ancL and, of course, in other directions and enter- 
the like are years ahead of us. There is not prises the British manufacturer still heats 
a hotel in Europe--1 do not l^elieve there is the world. But I hold it to be a patriotic 
a private house—in which these things are duty to warn my fellow-countrymen that 
as graceful and serviceable as they are at they must alter their methods and make new 
the hotel where I stayed in New York. On and different efforts if they are to hold 
this visit 1 noticed a new fitting on the their own in the future, 
wall of the bathroom. It was an electric 1 could fill pages with reflections sag* 
heater for curling-irons! To you this per- gested by “ America Revisited.” Hut the 
haps seems a very ordinary kind of thing, addendum i4 in War Time ” suggests matters 
I stood before it in amazement. Or take of vaster interest, so I hurry on. Two other 
what you call elevators and we call lifts, observations, however, I must set down. 
We are in the dark ages still There is First, It .is obvious that not only in me- 
not a building in London, indeed not in Bu- chanical ingenuity and commercial enterprise 
rope, constructed with the ingenuity, the are the American people advancing fast, but 
convenience, the elegance of some of the the growth of taste is also great and strik* 
new big buildings in Broadway. 1 happen ing. In domestic architecture America has 
to be interested at this moment in house- made great strides during the last few years, 
building; therefore I am Biking home a and to-day she is unsurpassed, even by Eng- 
supply of smalt objects and a collection of land, the land of the beautiful home. In 
catalogues of every kind. The farm offers commercial architecture 1 think she is al- 
another set cf examples. Since in England ready ahead. There is a street-car terminus 
oui farms are comparatively small, and the in Washington more attractive to the eye 
competition of the Western prairie and Hus- for sound artistic reasons than most city 
sian steppe and Argentine plain is ruining halls going up in Europe to-day. Better 
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taste is shown by American publishers in 
the binding of their books than is generally 
to be found in Europe, American women 
are to-day dressed with greater elegance 
than any women outside Paris, And this 
leads me to my second reflection. Unless 
my eye deceives me, the race of American 
women is growing taller and stronger and 
handsomer. During the twenty-two years 
I have visited the United States I have 
noticed this gradual development. Greatly 
daring, I express the conviction that in the 
world no gathering of more beautiful women 
can be seen than in the halls of the Waldorf 
Hotel any afternoon between five and six. 
Columbia 3 s putting on beauty as a garment, 
When her voice becomes as attractive as her 
figure and her features, she shall be called 
Helen, and, like her of Troy, confer immor¬ 
tality with a kiss. 

In “ America in War Time/* however, 
there are stranger things by far than these. 
Unless all signs fail, a vital modification has 
come over the country; a new era has opened; 
the great Republic has suffered a sea-change. 
This has not been deliberate. No statesman 
foresaw and willed it. Possibly a majority 
of the people do not desire it. The gods do 
not consult mortals. If the " Maine” had 
not been blown up, there would have been no 
war. If the Cuban insurgents had been as 
strong as was supposed, the war might have 
stopped with the freedom of Cuba. If Ad¬ 
miral Dewey had not been forced to make a 
new base for his fleet, he would mot have 
smashed the Spanish squadron. If he had 
not smashed it, and thus become responsible 
for the islands, he would not have needed 
reinforcements. If ten thousand American 
troops had not been sent to him, there would 
have been no question of keeping the Philip¬ 
pines. A chain of events, forged by invis¬ 
ible hands, has drawn the American people 
to ask themselves whether their destiny re¬ 
stricts them forever within the limits of 
their own continent; why they should not 
appear among the Powers of the world In 
the coming struggle for the East, seize new 
markets for themselves, and set their flag 
over far-off lands to allure their pioneers and 
merchants to fresh fields. To such a ques¬ 
tion men of our race find instinctively but 
one answer. It is the sap of the tree push¬ 
ing resist I essly up in spring. To Frenchman 
and German the founding of colonies is a 
mechanical, state-fostered, theoretically- 
justified operation. It is in an Englishman's 
blood; he cannot see a sea without desiring 
to cross it, or a mountain without wanting 


to climb over it; the "back of beyond" 
draws him like a magnet. 

I cannot help thinking it will be so with 
America also. Of course I know the objec¬ 
tions well. The Constitution makes no pro¬ 
vision for the government of alien races in 
remote lands; there is no class of trained 
administrators; the governorship of the first 
colony will go to the man who “ fixed the 
fences ” in the last election; colonial rivalry 
with foreign nations will bring entanglement 
in their quarrels; army and navy must be 
kept great; they will cost vast sums, and 
their existence will be a temptation to use 
them. These are strong arguments and 
may prevail. But the answers are as 
strong. The Constitution is not a law of 
nature:; man made it and man can mend 
it; the imperative necessity for capable 
and honest men may be the death-blow to 
the system which distributes embassies and 
legations and consulates as political re¬ 
wards; the war has brought America into 
sharp-cut relations with foreign Powers, and 
nothing can alter this; a strong navy is 
already building, and the American people 
will insist upon the formation of an army 
large enough, for instance, to avoid such a 
humiliation as having to wait all summer to 
collect and train a force strong enough 
to fight Sffain in Cuba, It is like the anti¬ 
nomies of Kant: the contradictory proposi¬ 
tions can both be proved. Some minds will 
be convinced by the one set of arguments, 
others by the other. But in the end, from 
all I have seen and heard, I fancy the subtle 
temptation of empire, the magic magnetism 
of the Orient, the Owing mth (Mnt, will 
prevail. It is like the hypnotism of the 
East over the traveler; once let its fever 
touch your blood, and you are enchained as 
the tide to the moon. 

*' Who bo has tasted the honey-sweet fruit from the 
stem of the lotus 

Never once wishes to leave it, and never once seeks 
to go homeward ; 

There would he May, if he could, content with the 
eatera of lotus, 

Plucking and eating the lotus, forgetting that he wae 
returning.” 

An American colonial policy will have some 
results which have not yet all been consid¬ 
ered. ** Blood is the price of admiralty,” 
and many a brave life will be spent in the 
getting. When the war with China broke 
out, Japan sent 5,000 soldiers to the Pesca¬ 
dores, islands certainly not more trying to 
health than the Philippines. Thirty of these 
were killed in fight, and exactly 1,050 were 
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effective when the war was over. The re¬ 
mainder had either died or been invalided 
home. And the Japanese soldier is accus¬ 
tomed to an Eastern summer and Eastern 
food. Hong Kong was known for many 
years as the ** grave of regiments.” Its 
cemetery, called “ Happy Valley,” reads 
to-day like a military directory. British 
troops there are paraded every morning for 
14 cholera-belt inspection,” and any man 
found without that essential part of costume 
in the tropics gets “ three days CLB.” (con¬ 
finement to barracks). When I was in Manila, 
an epidemic of cholera was raging; a hun¬ 
dred people w f ere dying a day* The Spaniards, 
crying ** Qtkrico!” stuffed their handker¬ 
chiefs into their mouths and turned their 
faces to the wall as a stricken man was car¬ 
ried to hospital in a hammock slung on a 
pole, covered with a sheet. One of the 
Chinese firemen of the 4 * Zafiro ” {now an 
American auxiliary vessel) died just before 
we sailed. And then the typhoons! Be¬ 
tween Manila and Hong Kong is the most 
typhoon-haunted sea in the world. But it is 
needless to dwell on horrors. Such things 
have never deterred Englishmen, nor wi 11 they 
deter Americans. There is yellow fever in 
Florida; there are blizzards in Dakota; and I 
have b^en told that the climate of Arizona 
leaves something to be desired in summer. 
Besides, the Philippines are an inexhaustible 
storehouse of tropical wealth. They are also 
the home of the most marvelous orchids in 
the world; and American hothouses will soon 
blaze with unimagined splendor, while Ameri¬ 
can beauty will lavish the tendereet nursing 
on the Philippine pioneer who brings her in 
his pallid and shaking hands a mysterious 
garment of jusi r woven silk and pine-fibre, 
the most diaphanous and exquisite fabric in 
creation. And that olive^skinned mettiza I 
saw, half emigrated Spaniard and half native 
Indian, with her loose jet-black hair eighty 
inches long, how interesting she would he as 
a social attraction—or an advertisement 1 
Another result of annexation has appar¬ 
ently escaped attention. When the Stars 
and Stripe* float'over the land which Magellan 
discovered and the city which Legaspi 
founded, presumably the native products 
will enter the United States free of duty. 
In that case the cheap cigar, and to some 
extent the more expensive cigar, of Cuba 
will disappear, and Key West may retire from 
business. Of Manila cigars, when 1 was 
there a few years ago, the yearly output w as 
140,000*000, besides tobacco. And what 
will become of the American cigarette, since 


one of the score of factories in Manila turns 
out 38*000,000 a year? The Cigarette Trust 
must make haste to deploy its skirmishers. 

Of al! the results, however, big and little, 
of Philippine annexation, one stands out in 
sharp relief, dwarfing all the rest—the in¬ 
evitable change in the relations of the United 
States and Croat Britain. If America an¬ 
nexes the Philippines, a distinct and formal 
understanding with England is imperative 
for her, and certain. This certainty is only 
perceived yet by few people in this country, 
but in Europe every statesman sees it at a 
glance* The Far Eastern question has super¬ 
seded the Near Eastern question—just as 
Lord Rosebery prophesied that it would—as 
the greatest international problem and the 
focus of the keenest coming struggle, 1 have 
no space here to set forth its vast complica¬ 
tions; but, in a rough phrase, one may say 
that tie fate of China has now taken the 
place of the fate of Turkey as the great 
question of the future, France is trying to 
put a commercial fence round the Southern 
provinces; Russia has already 44 jumped ” 
Manchuria and will soon close it to other 
nations by a prohibitive tariff, if she is 
not prevented; Germany has demanded and 
secured ” exclusive privileges ** in one large 
province; Japan has ambitions so wide-reach¬ 
ing and world-affecting that she has not ven¬ 
tured yet to hint at them in public; Eng¬ 
land alone desires to keep China as it is a 
country raising its revenue by a moderate 
tariff, developing as rapidly as may twe in 
commercial enterprise, affording to the w hole 
world, on equal terms, a market of 350,000,- 
000 people. Now, these views are all in 
conflict among themselves, and, together with 
the score of smaller but still important issues, 
they keep the diplomatists busy to avoid a 
breach of the peace. As soon as the United 
States becomes possessed of a country in the 
Far East, situated in the center of traffic, so 
to speak, of ll(i,000 square miles and over 
seven millions of inhabitants, she takes a 
hand in the game, wdth a big stake upon the 
tab! e, When the nex t diplomatlc bou t begi ns, 
she will be involved. However much she 
may desire it, she will not be able to remain 
a spectator. Her policy is settled for her 
beforehand. It would be fatal to her inter¬ 
ests for China to become Russian and French 
and German. She must try to keep China 
for the Chinese. But that is British policy 
also. Therefore America and England will 
find themselves shoulder to shoulder, and, as 
soon as the first tug comes, they will mutu¬ 
ally define their attitude once for all. That 
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will be the beginning of the entente. It is 
the first step which costs. 

Here is another reflection. The day on 
which Great Britain and the United States 
sign a convention specifying their common 
purpose in the Far East will be the dsy of 
the salvation of China. We shall have saved 
a nation from destruction. England alone 
will not be able to do this—certainly not 
under her present government. No force 
short of the determination of all who speak 
English would be great enough to stop the 
impending deluge. Now, to save a nation 
is a righteous thing. 

One understanding will lead to another. 
The question of open markets will not be 
limited to China. It may well arise in Africa 
before long. Peace is 11 the greatest of 
British interests, but it is the greatest 
of American inter eats also; and our two 
countries may decide to join hands in making 
war more difficult and less profitable. The 
Nicaragua Canal means either a formal 
agreement or a quarrel. I am somewhat 
alarmed by the airy tone taken by the serious 
American press in discussing this matter. 
The New York “Tribune/* for example, 
reasons as follows concerning the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty: 

" That treaty Has long ‘been mare honored in the 
breach than in Lte oteerfuiirt. Bath pavarnments 
have repeatedly expressed a wkh to be riJ of EL And 
it ha* Eon# teen tacitly agreed that dual building of 
the canal m Eniprat Lien hie, and that this Nation shall 
be free to do the job alone just as toon as it can sum- 
men up enough onterpiiae and energy. Use of it in 
time of war would naturally be granted to Great 
Britain. jtiat as the use of the .Suez Canal in granted to 
u. Of course we should not leave it open to any 
Power hostile toms and, of course. Great Britain will 
not te hostile to us. And it is hy no means iOconee iv- 
able that our interests and thoae of Great Britain 
would be bo nearly identical that we should te con¬ 
strained to dose it to any power hostile to bar. Far o 
war waged against Great Britain in American .waters 
could scarcely avoid coiiL'&rning us very deeply, and 
that in a manner that would load m to sympathise with 
Great Britain and to make common cau^e with her." 

I quote this, not been use I have any inten- 
tion or opportunity of discussing the whole 
matter here, but simply as a proof that the 
seriousness of this question is not fully appre¬ 
ciated by American writers. Who would 
imagine, for instance, after reading this pas¬ 
sage from the '* Tribune,” that there exists 
a treaty of the most solemn and binding char¬ 
acter between the United States and Great 
Britain, dated April 19, 1850, Article I. of 
which says that " the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain hereby de¬ 
clare that neither the one nor the other will 


ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclu¬ 
sive control over the said ship canal ”? Or 
that, in order that this common policy might 
be reached, Great Britain, in the words of a 
distinguished American historian,ox-assistant 
Secretary of State, freely resigned “ an im¬ 
portant military, naval, and political position 
on the Isthmus at a time when the relative 
strength of the two Powers was very different 
from what it is now”? The repudiation of 
one treaty would be but a poor basis upon 
which to base negotiations for another. 

The truth ig that a foreign alliance has 
hitherto been so remote from American policy 
that the whole question of alliance has not 
yet been fully grasped by many people in this 
country. When Mr. Chamberlain made his 
speech the other day, a leading New York 
newspaper dismissed it with the remark that 
Mr. Chamberlain's intention was obvious — 
he desired to conclude an alliance with the 
United States in order that American men 
and ships might help England to tight France 
for West Africa, And the writer appended 
to this sagacious observation some highly 
edifying moral comments. Until I saw this 
I would not have believed that any respon¬ 
sible writer could have been so pyramidally 
ignorant. The editorial writer in question 
evidently had not the slightest notion of the 
principles upon which great nations arrive 
at common understandings. Apart from the 
fact that there was quite certainly going to 
be no war about West Africa, since France 
would not rush upon destruction by trying 
to fight England single-handed, no nation 
dreams of either asking or conceding treaty 
promises such as this w riter imagined. The 
offensive treaty is obsolete. A complete alli¬ 
ance miglit be signed, sealed, and delivered 
between America and England* yet England 
might tight twenty wars without America 
being concerned in the least. I was asked 
the other day whether an Anglo-American 
treaty would bind the United States to help 
England if Russia invaded India. You might 
as well ask if a life-insurance implies a mar¬ 
riage contract. I replied; ” In the first 
place, England is abundantly able to take 
care of herself if Russia invades India; and 
if she is not, then she has ceased to be a 
first-rate Power, and has no right to invite 
you to make a treaty upon equal terms.” 

Treaties between great nations are made 
ad hoe with reference to specific existing 
interests. Here, for example, would almost 
certainly be the first article of any Anglo- 
American treaty: England binds herself 
under no circumstances to seek or obtain 
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CHANT OF THE NEW UNION, 


By Edwund Ruusell. 

Blood of the North 

To the Blood of the South— 

Are we the same blood? 

Though in strife parted—born of one mother; 

Now, as the forge-fires flame o*er the land* 
Wake in a new love brother to brother; 

Lift we a loving-cap, hand clasped in hand. 
Draining the same draught, though it be red; 
Shouting the same cry, wherever led, 

Drink to mr Union! 

Yes- 

Now the same blood! 


Heart of the North 

To the Heart of the South— 

Beat we the same heart? 

In thirst and hunger, at the same altar. 

Knead we the bread, to break with our wine. 
Kneel we together, chanting our psalter; 

Rise we together, freedom our sign. 

All of our heroes look down from heaven. 

Where our blood runs their blessing is given. 
Sons of the Union! 

Yes- 

Now the same heart! 


Sword of the North 

To the Sword of the South — 

Lift we the same sword? 

Thrust in our hands for the vengeance of God. 

Clasp we its hafts in the battles of Right, 

Where Murder and Famine and Rapine have trod, 

We lift to annihilate—righteous our might. 

Wave we on high, heaven kissing the brand 
That its gleam may be seen in a faint, stricken land. 
Strike for our Union! 

Yes — 


Now the same sword! 



304 chant of the new union. 

Flag of the North 

To the Flag of the South— 

Float we the same flag? 

Hallowed star-spangled one, calm* pure, and regal* 
Lead us to reap where the harvest is sown. 
Follow the scream of our cloud-circling eagle. 
Burst from its cage, its war-pinions new-grown; 
Spread and unfurl to tell victory's story, 

Symbol of justice, symbol of glory. 

Wave for the Union! 

Yes- 

Xow the same flag! 


Prayer of the North 

To the Prayer of the South— 

Breathe we the same prayer? 

Death to oppression—succor to pain— 

E'en through our vows shrill shrieks fill the air ; 
Rise! that they may not our hearts rive again. 

Sheathe not! but strike for a nation's despair! 
Lift the sword-cross as once God T s soldiers prayed. 
Pray as the Knights of a holy Crusade. 

Pray for our Union! 

Yes- 

Now the same prayer! 
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"IN AMBUSH / 1 

By Bui>yatcd Kh'Uno, 

Author of“The Jungle Boot/ 1 - l Tin.- Seven Seise." 1 ■' OafjffJilri^ CYraragmaja,” ere. 


summer all right-minded boys 
built huts in the furae-hill be¬ 
hind the College—little lairs 
whittled out of the heart of 
the prickly bushes, full of 
stumps, odd root ends, and 
spikes, but, since they were 
strictly forbidden, palaces of 
delight. And for the fifth 
summer in succession, Stalky* 
McTurk, and Beetle (this was 
before they reached the dignity of a study) 
had built like beavers a place of retreat and 
meditation, where they smoked like Red 
Indians. 

Now, there was nothing in their char¬ 
acters as known to Mr. Frout, their house¬ 
master, which at all commanded respect, nor 
did Foxy, the subtle red-haired school ser¬ 
geant, trust them. His business was to 
wear tennis-shoes, carry binoculars, and 
swoop down hawklike upon evil boys. Had 
he taken the field alone, that hut would have 
been raided, for Foxy knew the manners of 
his quarry; but Providence moved Mr. Trout, 
whose school-name, derived from the size of 
his feet, was Hoofer, to investigate on his 
own account; and it was the cautious Stalky 
who found the track of his pugs on the very 
floor of their lair one peaceful afternoon 
w hen Stalky would fain have forgotten Frout 
and his works in a volume of Surtees and a 
new briar-wood pipe. Crusoe, at sight of 
the footprint, did not act more swiftly than 
Stalky. He removed the pipes, swept up all 
loose match-ends, and, in his own expressive 
tongue, “ jolty well cleared out,” to warn 
Beetle and McTurk. 

But it was characteristic of the boy that 
he did not approach his allies till he had met 


and conferred with little Hartopp, President 
of the Natural History Society, an institu¬ 
tion which Stalky held in contempt. Har¬ 
topp was more than surprised when the boy 
meekly, as he knew how, begged to propose 
himself, Beetle, and McTurk as candidates; 
confessed a long-smothered interest in first- 
flowerings, early butterflies, and new ar¬ 
rivals, and volunteered, if Mr. Hartopp saw 
fit* to enter on the new life at once. Being 
a master, Hartopp was suspicious; but he 
was also an enthusiast, and his gentle little 
soul had been galled by chance-heard re¬ 
marks from the three, and specially Beetle. 
So he was gracious to that repentant sin¬ 
ner, and entered the three names in his 
book. 

Then, and not till then, did Stalky seek 
Beetle and McTurk in their house form-room. 
They were stowing away books for a quiet 
afternoon in the furze, which they called the 
“ wuzzjA 

“ All up,” said Stalky, serenely, ** I 
spotted Heffy’s fairy feet round our hut 
after dinner. Blessing they’re so big.” 

“ Con-found! Did you hide our pipes ? ” 
said Beetle, 

“ Oh, no. Left 'em in the middle of the 
hut, of course. What a blind ass you are* 
Beetle! D’you think nobody thinks but 
yourself ? Well* we can't use the hut any 
more. Hoofer will be watchm’ it.” 

“ ‘ Bother! Likewise blow! 1,1 said Mc¬ 
Turk, thoughtfully unpacking the volumes 
with which his chest was cased. The boys 
carried their libraries between their belt and 
their collar. “Nice job! Means we’re 
under suspicion for the rest of the term.” 

'* Why; All Heffy has found is n hut. 
He and Foxy will watch it. It's nothing to 
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do with us: onlv wo mustn't be seen that 
’ ■■ 

way for a bit,” 

“Yes, and where else are we to go?” 
said Beetle* “ You chose that place, too 
—an'—an’ I wanted to read this after¬ 
noon,” 

Stalky sal on a desk drumming his heels 
on the form, 

"‘You're a despondin’ brute, Beetle, 
Sometimes I think I shall have to drop you 
altogether. Did you ever know your Cncle 
Stalky forget you 
yet? His rebus in- 
[fedis — after -I'd 
seen Heffy’s man- 
tracks m urchin' 
round our hut, I 
found little Hartopp 

destririo ense — 
wavin’ a butterfly- 
net* I conciliated 
Hartopp, Told him 
that you'd read pa¬ 
pers to the Bug- 
hunters if he’d let 
you join, Beetle. 

Told him you liked 
butterflies, Turkey. 

Anyhow, I soothed 
the Ha r to flies, and 
we’re Bug-hunters 
now. T T 

“What’s the 
good of that? ” said 
Beetle, 

“Oh, Turkey, kick 
him, won’t you? ” 

In the interests 
of science bounds 
were largely re¬ 
laxed for the mem¬ 
bers of the Natural 
History Society* 

They could wander, 
if they kept clear 
of all houses, prac¬ 
tically where they 
chose; Mr. Hartopp 
holding himself re¬ 
sponsible for their 
good conduct. 

Beetle began to see this as McTurk began 
the kicking, 

“ I'm an ass, stalky! - ' he said, guarding 
the afflicted part. "A//, Turkey, I'm an 

ass,” 

“ Don't stop, Turkey. Isn't your Cncle 
Stalky a great man ? " 

“ Great man,' 1 said Beetle* 


“ All the same Bug-huntin's a filthy busi¬ 
ness," said McTurk* “ How the deuce does 
one begin? ” 

11 This way,” said Stalky, turning to some 
fags' lockers Ijehind him. “ Fags are dabs 
at Natural History* Here's young Bray- 
brooke’s botany-case.” He flung out a tan¬ 
gle of decayed roots and adjusted the slide. 
“ i rives one no end of a professional air, I 
think* Here’s flay Minor’s geological ham¬ 
mer. Beetle can carry that. Turkey, you'd 


". , . pq fact* qftiritglU '' 

better covet a butterfly-net from some¬ 
where* 

“ I’m biowed If 1 do,” said McTurk, 
simply, with immense feeling. “ Beetle, 
give me the hammer." 

K+ All right. 7'm not proud* Chuck us 
down that net on top of the lockers, Stalky." 
“ That's all right. It’s a collapsible jam* 
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bow too. Beastly luxurious dogs these 
faffs are. Built like a fishin' rod. Ton my 
sainted Sam, but we look the complete Bug- 
hunters ! Now, listen to your Uncle Stalky! 
We’re gom' along the cliffs after butterflies. 
Very few chajis come there. We're goin' to 
leg it. too. You’d better leave your books 
behind,” 

** Not much 1 1 ’ said Beetle, firmly. 1 ' I’m 
not goin' to be done out of my fun for a lot 
of filthy butterflies.” 

“ Then you’ll sweat horrid. You'd better 
carry my Jorrocks, 'Twon't make you any 
hotter.” 

They all sweated; for Stalky led them at 
a smart trot west away along the cliffs under 
the furze-hills, crossing combe after gorzy 
combe. They took no heed of flying rabbits 
or fluttering fritillaries, and all that Turkey 
d&id of geology was utterly unquotable. 

“ Are we going to (lovelly?” he puffed 
at last, and they flung themselves down on 
the short, springy turf between the drone of 
thy sea Mow and the light summer wind 
among the inland trees. They were looking 
into a combe half full of old, high furze in 
py bloom that ran up to a fringe of bram¬ 
bles anil a dense wood of mixed timber and 
hollies. It was as though one-half the combe 
were filled with golden fire to the cliff 's edge. 
The side nearest to them was open grass, 
hut if fairly bristled with notice-boards, 

,+ Fee-rocious old cove, this,” said Stalky, 


reading the nearest. “ 4 Prosecuted, with the 
utmost rigor qf the hw. G, .1/, Dulmey, Col,, 

J.P.S an’ all the rest of it. Don’t seem to 
me any chap in his senses would trespass 
here, does it? ” 

t’iot to prove damage ’fore you can 
prosecute for anything! Can’t prosecute for 
trespass,” said McTurk, whose father held 
many acres in Ireland, 44 That’s all rot 3 ” 

“ Clad of that, 'cause this looks like 

what we wanted. Not straight across. 

Beetle, you blind lunatic! Anyone could 

spot us half a mile ofl'. This way; and furl 

up vour beastly butterfly-net,” 

■ + +■ # 

Beetle disconnected the ring, thrust the 
net into a pocket, shut up the handle to a 
two-foot stave, and slid the cane-ring round 
his waist. Btalkv led inland to the wood, 
which was, perhaps, a quarter of a mile from 
the sea, and reached the fringe of the bram¬ 
bles. 

” AW we can get straight down through 
the furze, and never show up at all,” said 
the tactician, ” Beetle, go ahead and ex¬ 
plore, Snf! Stif! Beastly stink of fox 
somewhere! ” 

On all fours, save when he clung to his 
spectacles. Beetle wormed into the gorse, 
and presently announced between grunts of 
pain that he had found a very fair fox-track. 

This was well for Beetle, since Stalky pinched 
him o t* r?j r*. Down that tunnel they crawled. 

It was evidently a highway for the inimbifc- 
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ants of the combe; and, to their in express- ** Alight as well get up to the wood, / 
ible joy, ended, at the very edge of the cliff, think/ + said Stalky. “ Don’t want G, M. 
in a few square feet of dry turf walled and Dabney* Col., J.l\, to be bothered about us 
roofed with impenetrable gorse. so soon, l'p the wuzzy and keep quiet. He 

** By gum! There isn’t a single thing to may have followed us, you know/* 
do except lie down/* said Stalky, returning Beetle was already far up the tunnel, 
a knife to bis pocket. “Golly! Look here!*' They heard him gasp indescribably; there 
He parted the tough steins before him, was the crash of a heavy leaping through 
and it was as a window opened on a far view the furze. 

of Lundy and the deep sea sluggishly nosing “Aie! yeou little red rascal. 1 see 
the pebbles a couple of hundred feet below, yeou!” The keeper threw the gun to his 
They could hear young jackdaws squawking shoulder, and fired both barrels In their 
on the ledges, the hiss and jabber of a direction. The pellets dusted the dry stems 


nest of hawks 
somewhere out 
of sight; and, 
with great de- 
1 i b eration, 
Stalky spat on 
to the back of 
a young rabbit 
sunning him¬ 
self far down 
where only a 
cl if f-rabbi t 
could h a v e 
found room. 
Great grey 
and black 
gulls screamed 
against the 
jackdaws; the 
heavy-scented 
acres of bloom 
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round them as 
a big fox 
plunged be* 
tween Stalky’s 
legs, and ran 
over the cliff- 
edge. 

They said 
nothing til! 
they reached 
the wood,torn, 
dishevelled, 
hot, hut un¬ 
seen. 

“ N T ar r o w 
squeak,” said 
Stalky. “ I’ll 
swear some of 
the pellets 
went through 
my hair/’ 

you see him?” said Beetle, “I 



i / 
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it fairly brfGti&i i ntt> artier iroartte” 


Di<l 


round them were alive with low-nesting birds, 
singing or silent as the shadow of the wheel- almost put my hand on him. Wasn’t he a 
ing hawks passed and returned; and on the wopper? Didn’t he stink? Hullo, Turkey, 
naked turf across the combe rabbits thumped what’s the matter ? Are you hit? ” 
and frolicked. AlcTurk’s lean face had turned pearly 

“Whew! What a placet Talk of natural white; his mouth, generally half open, was 
history; this is it/* said Stalky, filling him- tight shut, and his eyes blazed. They had 
self a pipe. “ Isn't it scrumptious? Good never seen him like this save once in a sad 
old sea ! M He spat again approvingly, and time of civil war. 

was silent. "Do you know that that was just as 

McTurk and Beetle had taken out their bad as murder?” he said, in a grating 
books and were lying on their stomachs, voice, as he brushed prickles from his 
chin in hand. The sea snored and gurgled; head 


Well, he didn’t hit us,” said Stalky. 
1 think it was rather a lark. Here, where 


are you going? ” 

“ I’m going up to the house, if there is 
” said McTurk, pushing through the 
“I am going to tell this Colonel 


the birds, scattered for the moment by these 
new animals, returned to their businesses, 
and the boys read on in the rich, warm, 
sleepy silence, 

** Hullo, here’s a keeper, " said Stalky, one, 
shutting “ Handley Cross ” cautiously, and hollies, 
peering through the jungle, A man with a Dabney,” 

gun appeared on the sky-line to the east. “ Are you crazy? He’ll swear it served 
“ Confound him, he's going to sit down/' us jolly well right. He’ll report us. It*11 
“ He’d swear we were poachin’, too,” he a public lickin'. Oh, Turkey, don’t be an 
said Beetle. “ What’s the good of pheas- ase. Think of us!" 

ants’ eggs? They’re always addled, too. “ ^ou fool!* said McTurk* turning sav- 
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agely. ** D’you suppose r'm thinkin’ of iu. 
ft’s the keeper.” 

fi He’s cracked/’ said Beetle, miserably, 
as they followed. Indeed, this was a new 
Turkey—a haughty, angular, nose-lifted 
Turkey -whom they accompanied through a 
Shrubbery on to a lawn, where a white-whis¬ 
kered old gentleman with a cleek was alter¬ 
nately putting and blaspheming v igorously. 

“ Are you Colo¬ 
nel Dabney?” 

McTurk began in 
this new creaking 
voice of his. 

“1—I am,and—” 
his eyes traveled 
up and down the 
hoy —** who—what 
the devil d ’ y o u 
want? Ye’ve been 
disturbing my 
pheasants. Don’t 
attempt to deny it. 

Ye needn't laugh 
at it. (McTurk's 
not boo lovely fea¬ 
tures had twisted 
themselves into a 
horrible sneer at 
the word pheasant.) 

You’ve been birds’ 
nesting. You 
needn't hide your 
hat. I can see that 
you belong to the 
College. Don't at- 
tempt to deny it. 

Ye do! Your name 
and number at once, 
sir. Ye want to 
speak to me—Eh ? 

You saw my notice-boards? Must have. 
Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye did? Damn¬ 
able, oh damnable 1" 

Be choked with emotion, McTurk'a heel 
tapped the lawn and he stuttered a little- 
two .sure signs that be was losing his temper. 
But why should he, the offender, be angry? 

H Lo-Iook here, sir. Do—do you shoot 
foxes? Because, if you don’t, your keeper 
does. UVve seen him! I do-don't care 
what you call ns but it’s an awful thing. 
It’s the ruin of good feelin’ among neigh- 
bora. A rua-man ought to say once and for 
alt how he stands about preservin'. It's 
worse than murder, because there's no legal 
remedy.” McTurk was quoting confusedly 
from his father, while the old gentleman 
made noises in his throat, 


” Do you know who I am? ” he gurgled nt 
last; Stalky and Beetle quaking, 

4t No, soir, nor do I care if ye belonged 
to the Castle itself. Answer me now, ns one 
gentleman to another. Do ye shoot foxes 
or do ye not? H 

And four years ago Stalky and Beetle had 

carefully kicked McTurk out of his Irish dia- 
* 

leet! Assuredly he had gone mad or taken 

a sunstroke, and as 
assuredly he would 
be slain -once by 
the old gentleman 
and once by the 
Head. A public 
licking for the 
three was the least 
they could expect. 
Yet—if their eyes 
and ears were to !»e 
trusted— the old 
gentleman had col¬ 
lapsed, It might 
be a lull before the 
storm, but 
” Ido not,” He 
was still gurgling. 

1 * Then you must 
sack your keeper, 
sorr. He's not fit 
to live in the same 
county with ei God- 
fearin' fox. An' a 
vixen, too—at this 
time o’ year!" 

** Did ye come up 
on purpose to tell 
me this?” 

“Of course I did, 
ye silly man,” with 
a stamp of the foot. 
” Would you not have done as much for me 
if you’d seen that thing happen on my land, 
now? ” 

(Forgotten—forgotten was the College 
mu! the decency due to elders, McTurk was 
treading again the barren purple mountains 
of the rainy West coast, where in his holi¬ 
days be was viceroy of four thousand nuked 
acres, only son of a three-hundred year old 
house, lord of a crazy fishing-boat, and the 
idol of his father's shiftless tenantry. It 
was the landed man speaking to his equal — 
deep calling to deep - and the old gentleman 
acknow! ei 1 ge d the cry,} 

” 1 apologize/' said he. “ I apologize 
unreservedly—to vou. and to the old sod. 

■h* wf 

Now. will you be good enough to tell me 
your storv ? f * 


(: 
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** We were in your combe,” McTurk be¬ 
gan, and he told his tale alternately as a 
schoolboy, ami, when the iniquity of the 
thing overcame him, as an indignant squire; 
concluding: ** So you see he must be in the 
habit of it, 1 -we -one never wants to ac¬ 
cuse a neighbor's man, sorr ■ but I took the 
liberty in this case-” 

“ 1 see, LJuite so* For a reason ye had. 
Infamous—oh, infamous!” The two had 
fallen into step beside each other on the 
lawn* and Colonel Dabney was talking :is 
one man to another, “ This comes of pro¬ 
moting a fisherman—a fisherman—from his 
lobster-pots. It's enough to ruin the repu¬ 
tation of an archangel* Don't attempt to 
deny it. It is! Your father has brought 
you up well* He has! Dd much like the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. Very much, 
indeed. And these young gentlemen? En¬ 
glish they are* Don't attempt to deny it* 
They came up with you, too? Extraordin¬ 
ary! Extraordinary, now! In the present 
state of education I shouldn't have thought 
any three lx>ys would be well enough 
grounded. * . , But out of the mouths 

of- No—no. Not that by any odds. 

Don't attempt to deny it. Ye're not! 
»Sherry always catches me under the liver, 
but —beer, now? Eh? What d’you say to 
beer, and something to eat? I Us long since 
1 was a boy—■ abominable nuisances; but ex¬ 
ceptions prove the rule* And a vixen* too! M 

They were led on the terrace hy a gray- 
haired housekeeper. Stalky and Beetle 
merely ate, but McTurk with bright eyes 
continued a free and lofty discourse: and 
ever the old gentleman treated him as a 
hrother. 

“ My dear man, of conrst ye can come 
again. Did I not say exceptions prove the 
rule? The lower combe? Man, dear, any¬ 
where ye please, so long as you do not dis¬ 
turb my pheasants* The two are not incom¬ 
patible. I Ion 'tat ternp t to deny i t . They * re 
not! I'll never allow another gun, though. 
Come and go as ye please; HI not see you, 
and ye needn't see me. Ye’ve been well 
brought up. Another glass of beer, now? 
I tell you a fisherman he was and a fisherman 
he shall be to-night again. He shall! Wish 
l could drown him. I’ll convoy you to the 
Lodge. My people are not precisely—ah— 
broke to boy* but they'll know yvu again*” 

He dismissed them with many compliments 
by the high Lodge-gate in the split-oak park 
palings and they stood still—even Stalky, 
who had played second* not to say a dumb, 
fiddle—regarding McTurk as one from an¬ 


other world. The two glasses of strong 
home-brewed had brought a melancholy upon 
the boy, for, slowly strolling with his hands 
in his pockets, he crooned:-—** Qh* Paddy 
dear, and did ye hear the news that’s goin' 
round?” 

Under other circumstances stalky and 
Beetle would have fallen upon him, for that 
song was barred utterly—anathema -the sin 
of witchcraft* But* seeing what he had 
wrought, they danced round him in silence, 
waiting till it pleased him to touch earth. 

The tea-bell rang when they were still half 
a mile from College* McTurk shivered and 
came out of dreams. The glory of his holi¬ 
day estate had left him. He was a Colleger 
of the College, speaking English once more. 

M Turkey* it was immense!” said Stalky, 
generous!v. ** I didn't kmnv vou had it in 

■ 7 * v w 

you* You’ve got us a hut for the rest of 
the term, where we simply can't be collared. 
Fids! Fids! Oh, Fids! I gloat! Hear 
me gloat! M 

They spun wildly on their heels, modeling 
after the accepted manner of a “ gloat*" 
w hich is not unremotely allied to the prim¬ 
itive man’s song of triumph, and dropped 
down the hill by the path from the gaso¬ 
meter just in time to meet their house-mas¬ 
ter* who had spent the afternoon watching 
their abandoned hut in the “ wuizy*” 

Unluckily, all Mr* Front's imagination 
leaned to the darker side of life, and he 
looked on those young-eyed cherubims most 
sourly. Bovs that he understood attended 
house-mat dies and could be accounted for at 
any moment. But he had heard McTurk 
openly deride cricket—even house-matches; 
Beetle's views on the honor of the house he 
knew’ were incendiary; and he could never 
tell when the soft and smiling stalky was 
laughing at him* Consequently— since human 
nature is what it is— those boys had been 
doing wrong somewhere. He hoped it was 
nothing very serious* but * * * * 

** Ti-ra-iij-ln-i-tuI 1 gloat! Hear me!” 
Stalky* still on his heels, whirled like a danc¬ 
ing dervish to the dining-hall. 

** Ti-ra-lti-fa-i-tu ! I gloat! Hear me!” 
Beetle spun behind him with outstretched 
arms* 

Ti-rnJti^u-iJuJ l gloat! Hear me!” 
McTurk's voice cracked. 

Now was there or was there not a distinct 
flavor of beer as they shot past Mr. Front? 

He was unlucky in that his conscience as 
a house-master impelled him to consult his 
associates. Had he taken his pipe and his 
troubles to Little Hartopp'srooms he would* 
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perhaps, have been saved eon fusion t for 
Hartopp believed in boys, and knew some- 
tiling about them. His fate led him to King, 
a fellow house-master, no friend of his, but 
a zealous hater of stalky and Co. 

**Ab-haa!“ said King, rubbing his hands 
when the tale was told. “Curious! Now 
my house never dream of doing these things/' 
** But you see I've no proof, exactly/ 1 
‘‘Proof? With the egregious Beetle! As 
if one wanted it! 1 suppose it is not impos¬ 

sible for the Sergeant to supply it? Foxy is 
considered at least a match for any evasive 
boy in eurs* Of course they were smoking 
anil drinking somewhere. That type of boy 
always does. They think it manly.'" 

"But they've no following in the school, 


They are distinct- 
I y~e r—b r u t a 1 
to their juniors,” 
sakl Front, who 
had from a dis¬ 
tance seen Beetle 
return, with inter¬ 
est, his butterfly- 
net to a tearful 
fag. 

“Ah! They 
consider them¬ 
selves superior to 
ordinary delights. 
Self-sufficient lit¬ 
tle animals! 
There’s something 
in McTurk’s Hi¬ 
bernian sneer that 
would make me a 
annoyed, 
so 

careful to avoid 
all overt acts, too. 
It’s sheer calcu¬ 
lated insolence, I 
am strongly op¬ 
posed, as you 
know, lo interfer¬ 
ing with another 
man's house: but 
they need a les¬ 
son, Front. They 
need a sharp les¬ 
son, if only to 
bring down their 
overweening self- 
conceit. Were I 
you, I should de¬ 
vote myself for a 
week to their lit¬ 
tle performances. 
Boys or 1 that order -and I may flatter my¬ 
self, but 1 think 1 know boys- don't join 
the Bug-hunters for love. Tell the Sergeant 
to keep his eye open; and, of course, in my 
peregrinations 1 may casually keep mine 
open, too,” 

" Ti-rti-lfi-lnA-tit! T gloat! Hear me!” 
far down the corridor, 

“Disgusting!” said Kin^. “Where do. 
they pick up these obscene noises? One 
sharp lesson is what they want.” 

The boys did not concern themselves with 
lessons for the next few days. They had aiE 
Colonel Dabney’s estate to play with, and 
they explored it with the stealth of Red In¬ 
dians and the accuracy of burglars. They 
could enter either by the Lodge-gates on the 
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upper road—-they were careful to ingra- “Gloomy old ass!” said McTurk, deep 

tiate themselves with the Lodge-keeper in a book. 

and his wife—drop down into the eombe T “They’ve got us under suspicion,’- said 
and return along the cliffs; or they could Stalky, “ Hoophats is so suspicious some- 
begin at the combe, and climb up into the how; and Foxy always makes every stalk he 
road. does a sort of—sort of—— * ’ 

They were careful not to cross the Colo- “ Scalp," said Beetle, “ Foxy's a regular 
nel’s path- he had served his turn, and Chingangook,” 

they would not outwear their welcome—nor “ Poor Foxy,” said stalky, “ He’s goin’ 
did they show up on the sky-line when they to catch us one of these days. Said to me 

could move in cover. The shelter of the in the Gym last night, * I’ve got my eye on 

gorze by the cliff edge was their chosen re- you, Mister Cork ran. Fm only warning you 
treat. Beetle christened it the Pleasant Isle for your good.’ Then I said: ‘Well, you 
of Aves, for the peace and 


the shelter of it; and here, 
the pipes and tobacco once 
cached in a convenient ledge 
an arm’s length down the 
cliff, their position was le¬ 
gally unassailable. 

For, observe. Colonel Dab¬ 
ney had not invited them to 
enter bis house. Therefore, 
they did not need 
to ask specific 
leave to go visit¬ 
ing, and school 
rules were strict 
on that point. *■ _ 
He had merely 
thrown open his 
grounds to them; 
and, since they 
were lawful Lug- 
hunters, their ex¬ 
tended bounds ran 



jolly well take it off again, 
or you’ll get into trouble. 
Pm only warnin' you for 
your good.’ Foxy was 
wrath,” 

“ Yes, but it's only fair 
sport for Foxy/’ said 
Beetle, “ It’s HefHelinga 
that has the evil mind. 
Shouldn’t wonder if he 
thought we got tight. ” 

‘ 1 1 never got squiffy but 
once—that was in the holi¬ 
days/’ said Stalky, reflec¬ 
tively; “ an’ it made me 
horrid sick. Ton my sa¬ 
cred Sam, though, it’s 
enough to drive a man to 
drink,havin'an animal like 
Hoof for house-master. ” 

“ If we attended the 
matches an’ yelled, " Well 


up to his notice* 
boards in the 

_ — 

' . 


leg an’ grinned 
every time Heffy 
said, * So ho, my 

combe and his 



Lodge-gates on 


r -. 

s o ns , Is It 

the hill 



thus? ’ an’ said, 

They were 



f Yes, sir/ an’ 

amazed at their 



, ‘No, sir/ an’ 

own virtue. 


‘O f sir/ an’ 

“ And even if 


‘ Please, sir / 


it wasn’t,” said 
Stalky, flat on his 


altsrvftitly fiHttiny nml fiUnftbfiinintf riQQt’QV-tsiy 


like a lot o T filthy 
fa-ags. Heffy 'ud 


back, staring into the blue. “ Even suppose think no end of us,” said McTurk with a 
we were miles out of bounds, no one could sneer, 
get at us through this wum f , unless he knew “ Too late to begin that.” 
the tunnel. Isn’t this better than lyin' up “ It’s all right. The Heftielinga means 

just behind the ('oil—in a blue funk every well. But he is an ass, we show him 

time we had a smoke? Isn’t your Uncle that we think he’s an ass. An' so Heffy 

Stalky-?” don't love us. Told me last night after 

No/’ said Beetle he was stretched at prayers that he was in torn parentis/' Beetle 

the edge of the cliff spitting thoughtfully, grunted. 

“We’ve got to thank Turkey for this. “The deuce he did!” cried Stalky. 
Turkey is the Great Man. Turkey, dear, “That means he’s maturin' something tin- 

you’re distressing Hetties.” usual dam’ mean. List time be told me 
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that he gave me three hundred lines for 
dancin' the cachuca in No, 10 dormitory. 
Ljto parentisy by gum! But what’s the odds 
as long a$ you're 'appy? IttVc all right/' 

They were, and their very rightness pu&- 
*1*1 Front, King, and the Sergeant. Boys 
w iih bad consciences show it. Thev slink 

9 

sjut past the Fives Court in haste, and smile 
nervously when questioned. They return, 
disordered, in bare time to save a call-over. 
They nod and wink and giggle one to the 
other, scattering at the approach of a mas¬ 
ter. But Stalky and his allies had long out- 
l' v w] these manifestations of youth. They 
strolled forth unconcernedly, and returned 
ln excellent shape after a light refreshment 
fi, f strawberries and cream at the Lodge. 

The Lodge-kee}>er had been promoted to 
keejier, rice the murderous fisherman: and 


his wife made much cf the boys. The man, 
too, gave them a squirrel, which they pre¬ 
sented to the Natural History Society; 
thereby, checkmating little Hartopp, who 
wished to know what they were doing for 
Science. Foxy faithfully worked some deep 
Devon lanes behind a lonely cross-roads inn; 
and it was curious that Frout and King, 
members of rommon-room seldom friendly, 
walked together in the same direction that 
is to say, northeast. Now, Aves lay south¬ 
west. 

44 They're deep day-vilisli deep.” said 
Stalkv. 44 Whv are thev drawn/ those 

V * ■ 

covers? " 

44 Me.” said Beetle sweetlv. ** I asked 

*■ 

Foxy if he had ever tasted the beer there. 
That was enough for Foxy, and it cheered 
him up a little. He and Heffywere smilin' 
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round our old hut so long I thought they’d 
like a change/' 

** Well, it can’t last for ever,” said 
Stalky* “ Heffy’s bankin’ up like a thun¬ 
der-cloud, an’ King goes rubbin’ his beastly 
hands, an’ grinnir/ like a hyena* It’s shock¬ 
in' demoralizin’ for King, lie’ll burst some 
day*” 

That day came a little sooner than they 
expected came when the Sergeant, whose 
duty it was to collect defaulters, did not at¬ 
tend an afternoon call-over* 


“ You see!” said Stalky, when they were 
out of ear-shot. ** He ain't keep a secret. 
He’s followin' to cut off our line of retreat. 
He’ll wait at the baths till Heffy comes 
along. They've tried every blessed place 
except along the cliffs, and they think they've 
bottled us. Xo need to hurry." 

They walked leisurely over the comics till 
they reached the line of notice-boards. 

“ Listen a shake. Foxy’s up wind cornin' 
down hill like beans* When you hear him 
move in the bushes, go straight across to 



“Tired of pubs, eh? lie's gone up to 

the top of hill with his binos to spot us,” 

said Stalkv. “ Wonder he didn’t think of 
* 

that before* Did vou see old Heffv cock his 

■ V 

eve at us when we answered our names? 
Heffy'sinit, too. Ti-rn-ltr-h-i-ta! I gloat! 
Hear me! Come on! ” 

“ Aves ? ’ ’ said Beetle, 

** Of course, but I’m not smokin' nujourd- 
hui. P*t n t que j *'jotly we 11 jwnm 1 1hat we ll be 
followed* Well go along the cliffs* slow, 
an’ give Foxy lots of time to parallel us up 
above.” 

Tfmv strolled towards the swimming-baths, 
and presently overtook King* 

“ Oh, don't let m* interrupt you.” he 
siihl, ” Engaged in scientific pursuits* of 
course? I trust you will enjoy yourselves, 
my young friends.” 


Aves. They want to catch us jhagr*inh 
thUchX 

They dived into the gorse at right angles 
to the tunnel, openly crossing the grass, and 
lay still in Aves. 

” What did I tell you?” Stalky carefully 
put away the pipes and tobacco* The Ser¬ 
geant. out of breath* was leaning against the 
fence raking the furze with his binoculars, 
but he might as well have tried to see through 
a sand-bag. Anon* Trout and King appeared 
behind him. They conferred* 

“ 1 Aha! Foxy don't like the notice-boards, 
and he don't like the prickles either* NTov 
we’ll cut up the tunnel and go to the Ix*ige. 
Hullo! They've sent Foxy into cover/' 

The Sergeant was waist-deep in crackling* 
swaying furze* his ears filled with the noise 
nf Ids own progress* The hove reached the 
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shelter of the wood and looked 
down through a belt of hollies. 

“ Hellish noise! M said Stalky, 
critically. u Don't think Colo¬ 
nel Dabney will like it. I move 
we go into the Lodge and get 
something to eat. \Ve must see 
the fun out." 

Suddenly the keeper passed 
them at a trot, 

“ Who'm they to combe-bot¬ 
tom for Lord's sake? Masher'll 
be crazy / ’ he said, 

“Poachers simply," Stalky re¬ 
plied in the broad Devon that was 
the boy’s hmgue dc guerre . 

“ I'll poach 'em to rights!" 

He dropped into the funnel-like 
combe, which presently began to 
fill with noises, notably King’s 
voice crying: “Go on, Sergeant! 

Leave him alone, you, sir. He 
is executing my orders," 

“ Who'm yeou to give ardors 
here, gingy whiskers ! Yeou 
come up to the master* Come 
out o' that wuzzyl [This is to 
the Sergeant.] Yiss, I reckon 
us knows the boys yeou T m after. 

They’ve tu long ears an' vftzzy 
bellies* an' you nippies they in 
yeour pockets when they'm dead. 

Come up to master! He’ll boy 
yeou all you'm a mind to. Yeou 
other folk hide your side fence/’ 

“ Explain to the proprietor. 

You can explain, Sergeant," 
shouted King. Evidently the 
Sergeant had surrendered to the 
major force. 

Beetle lay at full length on the 
turf behind the Lodge literally biting the 
earth in spasms of joy. 

Stalky kicked him upright. There was 
nothing of levity about Stalky or Me Turk 
save astray muscle twitching on the check. 

They tapped at the Lodge door, where 
they were always welcome. 

“Come yeou right in an' set down, my 
little dearrs/' said the woman, " They’ll 
niver touch my man. He’ll poach 'em to 
rights, las fai! Fresh berries an’ cream. 
Is Dartymoor folk niver forgit their friends. 
But them Bid ever poachers, they've no hem 
to their garments. Sugar? My man he’ve 
digged a badger for yeou, my dean**, 'Tis 
in the Unhay in a box.” 

“ LYll take un with us when we'm fin¬ 
ished here, I reckon yeou’m busy. MV 11 


bide here an'—'tis washm’ day with yeou T 
simly/' said Stalky, “ II7m no company 
to make all vitty for. Never yeou mind us, 
Yiss. There’s plenty cream.” 

The woman withdrew, wiping her pink 
hands on her apron, and left them in the 
parlor. There was a scuffle of feet on the 
gravel outside the heavily-leaded diamond 
panes, and then the voice of Colonel Dabney, 
something clearer than a bugle. 

** Ye can read? You’ve eyes in your 
head ? Don't attempt to deny it. IV have! ” 
Beetle snatched a crotchet-work antima¬ 
cassar from the shiny horsehair sofa, stuffed 
it into his mouth, and rolled out of sight. 

" You saw my notice-boards, Your duty? 
Curse your impudence, sir. Y our duty was 
to keep off my grounds. Talk of duty to me! 





' _i \wrsHr 



”1—1 protest against this 
outrage.” King had evidently 
been running up hill. “The 
man was entirely within his 
duty. Let - let me give ymj 
my card.” 

“ He’s in flannels!” Stalky 
buried his head again. 

” Unfortunately —most uufor* 
innately—I have not one with 
me, but my name is King, sir, a 
house-master of the College, and 
you will lind me prepared fully 
prepared - to answer for this 
man's action. We've seen 
three-” 

4i l/id ye see my notice- 
boards ? 1 * 

" I admit we did, but under 
the circumstances- 

41 1 stand in loco parentis.' 4 . 
Trout/s deep voice was added to 
the discussion. They could 
hear him pant. 


u.vrkt*i KWH* clircp DrPpn- l 1 W’hat . ( Olonel Lab- 

ney was growing more and 

% v T! > vgotten poacher, more Irish. 
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44 Fm responsible for the boys under my 
charge.” 

44 Ye are, are ye? Then all I can say i? 
that ve set them a very bad example—a 
damn bad example, if l may say so. I do 
not own vour boys. Tvc not seen your boys, 
an’ 1 tell you that if there was a boy grin- 
nirf in every bush on the place titti ye’ve no 
shadow of a right here, cumin 1 up from the 
combe that way, an' frightening’ everything 
in it. Don’t attempt to deny it. Ye did. 
Ye should have come to the Lodge an* seen 
me like Christians, instead of chasin’ your 
damn boys through the length and breadth 
of mv covers. In loco parentis ye are? 
Well, I’ve not forgotten m# Latin either, an' 
I’ll say to you: ' Quis tuzlodiet ipso jt cus- 
todes.' If the masters trespass, how can 
we blame the bovs? ” 

L 

“ Hut if 3 could speak to you privately/’ 
said I'rout, 

** I'll have nothing private with you! Ye 
can he as private as ye please on the other 
side o' that gate an’—I wish ye a very good 
afternoon/' 

A second time the gate clanged. They 
waited till i olonel Dabney had returned to 
the house, and fell into one another's arms, 
crowing for breath. 

” Oh t my Soul! Oh, my King! Oh. my 
Heffy! Oh, my Foxy! Zeal, all zeal, .Mr, 
Simple.” Stalky wiped his eyes. “Oh! 
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Oh! Oh!—1 did boil the exciseman! We 4£ Well, bold on, till King loses bis tern- 
roust get out of this or we'll be late for per/” said Beetle. “ lie’s a libelous old 
tea.” rip, an* he'll be in a ravin' paddy-wack. 

“tie-- ge —get the badger and make little Front's too beastly cautious. Keep your 
Hartopp happy, Ma—ma—make 'em all eye on King, and, if he gives us a chance, 
happy,” sobbed ilcTurk, groping for the apjieal to the Head. That always makes 
door and kicking the prostrate Beetle before 'em sick.” 

him. They were summoned to their house-mas- 

They found the beast in an evil-smelling ter''a study, King and Foxy supporting Trout, 
box, left two half-crowns for payment, and and Foxy hail three canes under his arm, 
staggered home. Only the badger grunted King leered triumphantly, for there were 
roost marvelous like Colonel Dabney, and tears, un dried tears, of mirth on the boy’s 
they dropped him twice or thrice with cheeks. Then the examination began, 
shrieks of helpless laughter. They were Yes, they had walked along the cliffs, 
but imperfectly recovered when Foxy met Yes, they had entered Colonel Dabney’s 
them by the Fives Court with word that they grounds. Yes f they had seen the notice- 
were to go up to their dor¬ 
mitory and wait till sent . 

for. ‘ hs 

“Well, take this box ±Jt£ 

to Mr. Hartopp’a rooms, \ 

then. We've done some- . 7* ... 

thing for the Natural His- jl fd . / 

tory Society, at any rate,’" \ i 'A . 

said Beetle. ~~ ~'f-ji£fe. 

Fraid that won t save .,1 , , j?;j~ ■>' T*-J^#S^5SS- 

you, young gen'elraen,” , ■*»'&,- -VJ-i., 1 

Foxy answered,in an awful 4- sT 

voice. He was sorely ruf- ..v. '/Rf\ 41 i 

fled in hie mind. '-**W % J M \J 

“ All right, Foxibus.” 

Stalky had reached the ex- w ’ j 

treme stage of hiccups. ^ ^ i 

“ \\e—we’ll never desert TwEiSB^ > > *'J* F: 

you, Foxy. Hounds chop- 1 •i / ', j» f 

more a proof of vice, ain’t Jr 1*/^- 'W * V 

it. . . . No, you’re ^WSpSPS'-V v' 

right, I’m—I’m not quite 4r■■ 

well.” ^,- N ' 

“They’ve gone a bit .W : 
too far this time,” Foxy ^ 

thongh t to h imae1f. ,\ 1 rr H ^ " 

\eiy far gone, Td say, 0 ’ ^ t * 

excep’ there was no smell \ 

of liquor. An' yet it isn’t <vmt . 

like'cm- somehow. King 
and [Tout they 'ad their 

dreasro'-down same as me. That's one com- boards {at this point Beetle spattered hys- 
fort,” terically)* For what purpose had they en- 

“ \ T ow, we must pull up/’ said Stalky, tered Colonel Dabney's grounds? 14 Well, 
rising from the Lied on which he hail thrown sir, there was a badger.” 
bimself. 11 We’re injured innocence—as Here King, who loathed the Natural Hia- 
usnal We don’t know what we've been tory Society because he did not like Hartopp, 
sent up here for, do we?” could no longer be restrained. He begged 

“ No explanation. Deprived of tea. Pub- them not to arid mendacity to open insolence, 
lie disgrace before the house,” said McTurk, But the badger was in Mr. Hartopp's rooms, 
whose eyes were running over, tl It’s dam’ sir. The Sergeant had kindly taken it up 
serious/ 1 for them. That disposed of the badger, and 
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the temporary cheek brought King's temper 
to boiling-point. They could hear his foot 
on tho floor while Front prepared his lumber¬ 
ing inquiries. They hail settled into their 
stride now. Their eyes ceased to sparkle; 
their faces were blank; their hands hung 

beside them without a twitch. Thev were 

*■ 

learning, at the expense of a fellow-country- 
man, the lesson of their race, which is, to 
put away all emotion, and 
entrap the alien at the 
proper time. 

So far good. King was 
importing himself more 
freely into the trial; be¬ 
ing vengeful where Front 
was grieved. They kne;v 
the penalties of trespass¬ 
ing? With a fine show of 
irresolution. Stalky ad- 
mi tied that he had gath¬ 
ered some information 
vaguely bearing on this 
head, but he thought— 

The sentence was dragged 
out to the uttermost. 

Stalky did not wish to 
play his trump with such 
an opponent. Mr, King 
desired no buts, nor was 
he interested in Stalky’s 
evasions* They, on the 
other hand, might be in¬ 
terested in his poor views. 

Boys who crept, who 
sneaked, who lurked out 
of bounds, even the gen¬ 
erous bounds of the Natu¬ 
ral History Society, which 
t hey had falsely joined as 
a cloak for their mis¬ 
deeds, their vices, their villainies, their im¬ 
moralities™ 

“ He’ll break cover in a minute/’ said 
Stalky to himself. “ Then we’ll run into him 
before he gets away,” 
iSueh boys, scabrous boys, moral lepers— 
the current of his words was carrying King 
off his feet- -evil-speakers, liars, slow-bellies 
~yea, incipient drunkards. 

He was merely working up to a peroration, 
and the boys knew it, hut. McTurk cut 
through the frothing sentence, the others 
echoing: 

*' 1 appeal to the Head, sir/’ 

** I appeal to the Head, sir/' 

** I appeal to the Head, sir/" 

It wag their unquestioned right. Drunken- 
ness meant expulsion after a public hogging. 


They had been accused of it. The case waa 
the Head’s, and the Head’s alone. 

“ Thou hast appealed unto Caesar: unto 
Cjesar shalt thou go/ ‘ They had heard that 
sentence once or twice before in their ca¬ 
reers. “None the less/’ said King, un¬ 
easily, “you would be better advised to 
abide by our decision, my young friends/’ 
u Are we allowed to associate with the 

rest of the school till we 
see the Head, sir?” said 
McTurk to his house-mas¬ 
ter ; disregarding King. 
This lifted the situation 
to its loftiest plane. Also 
it meant no work, for 
moral leprosy was strictly 
quarantined, and the Head 
never executed judgment 
till twenty-four cool hours 
later. 

“ Well—er—if you per¬ 
sist in your defiant atti¬ 
tude/’ said King, with a 
loving look at the canes 
under Foxy’s arm, 
*' There is no alterna¬ 
tive/’ 

Ten minutes later the 
news was over the whole 
school, Stalky and Co, 
had fallen at last—fallen 
by drink. Thev had been 
drinking. They had re¬ 
turned blind-drank from a 
hut. They were even now 
lying hopelessly intoxi¬ 
cated on the dormitory 
door. A few bold spirits 
crept tip to look, and re¬ 
ceived boots about the 
bead from the criminals, 

“ We've got him—got him on the Caudme 
toasting-fork!” said Stalky, after those 
hints were taken. “ King'll have to prove 
his charges up to the giddy hilt/ 1 
44 Too much tickle^ him bust/ 1 Beetle 
quoted from one of his books. “ Didn't l 
say he’d go pop if we lat un laid? ” 

44 No prep, either, 0 ye incipient drunk¬ 
ards,” said McTurk, “ and it’s trig night 
too. Hullo! Here’s our dear friend. Foxy. 
More tortures, Foxibus? 1 ’ 

** I’ve brought you something to eat. 
young gentlemen/* said the Sergeant from 
behind a crowded tea-tray. Their wars had 
ever been waged without malice, and a sus¬ 
picion floated in Foxy's mind that boys who 
allowed themselves to lie tracked so easily 
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might, perhaps, hokl something in reserve, in the Gym before all the school and public 
Foxy had served through the Mutiny, when expulsion. ' Wine is a mocker, strong drink 
early and accurate information was worth is ragin', 1 ” quoth Beetle, 
much. 44 It’s nothin’ to make fun of, young gen- 

41 1—[ noticed you 'adn’t ’ad anything to tlemen, 1 'ave to go to the 'Ead with the 
eat, an f I spoke to Gumbly, an* he said you charges. An’ an’ you mayn’t be aware, 
wasn’t exactly cut off from supplies. So I perhaps, that l was followin’ yon this after- 
brought up this. It’s your potted "am tin, noon, havin' my suspicions*" 
ain’t it, Mr* Corkran?” ** I>id ye see the notice-boards? M croaked 

11 Why, Foxibus, you’re a brick/’ said McTurk,in the very brogue of Colonel Dabney. 

Stalky. 44 I didn’t think you had this much “ Ye’ve eyes in your head. Don't attempt 
what's the word, Beetle ? 11 to deny it. Ye did!” said Beetle* 

“Bowels," Beetle replied, promptly. “A sergeant! To run about poachin*—on 
M Thank you, Sergeant. That’s young Far- your pension! Damnable, 0 damnable!” 
ter's potted ham, though." said Stalky, without pity. 

“ There was a C on it* 1 thought it was ** Good Lord!" said the Sergeant, sitting 

Mr* (’orkran’s-. It's—it’s a very aeri- heavily upon a bed, “ Where—where the 

ous business, young gentlemen. That’s devil ims you? I might ha’ known it was a 
what it is. I didn’t know, perhaps, but do somewhere/' 

there might be something on your side which “Oh, you clever maniac!" Stalky re- 
you hadn’t said to Mr. King or Mr. Trout, sumed. “ We mayn’t be aware you were 
maybe*” followin' us this afternoon, mayn't we? 

“Thereis. Heaps, Foxibus/’ This from Thought you were stalkin’ us, eh? Why, 

Stalky through a full mouth. we led you hung into it, of course, Colonel 

"Then you see, if that was the case, it Dabney-don't you think he’s a nice man, 
seemed to me l might represent it* quiet so Foxy?—Colonel Dabney’s our pet particular 
to say, to the ’Fad when he asks me about friend. We've been goin' there for weeks 
it* I've got bo take 'im the charges to- and weeks. He invited us, You and your 
night* an'—it looks bad on the face of it.” duty! Curse your duty, sir! Your duty was 
" Trocions bad, Foxy. Twenty-seven cuts to keen off his covers." 

i 
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“IN AMBUSH /' 


" You'll never tie able to hold up your 
head again, Foxy* The Jugs '11 hoot at 
you/' said Beetle. “Think of your giddy 
prestige I * ’ 

The JSergeant was thinking—hard, 

“ Ijook 'ere, young gentlemen," he said, 
earnestly. u You aren't surely ever goin' 
to tell, are you? Wasn't Mr. Prout and Mr, 
King in- in it too?' ' 

" Foxibuaculus, they iftts. They was— 
singular horrid* Caught it worse than you. 
We heard every word of it. You got off 
easy, considerin'. If Pd been Dabney l 
swear I'd ha' quodded you. I think I'll sug¬ 
gest it to him to-morrow." 

“ An' it’s all gonP up to the 'Fad, Oh, 
Good Lord!" 

“ Every giddy word of it, my Chingan- 
gook," said Rootle, dancing. ** Why 
shouldn't it? BVue done nothing wrong. 
We ain't poachers. We didn't cut alxjut 
blastin' the characters of poor, innocent 
boys saying they were drunk." 

" That I didn't," said Foxy. “ I—I only 
said you be'aved uncommon odd when you 
come back with that badger* Mr, King may 
have taken the wrong hint from that*" 

“ Course he did; an' he'll jolly well shove 
all the blame on you when he finds out he's 
wrong. We know King, if you don't* I'm 
ashamed of you* You ain't fit to be a ser¬ 
geant," said McTurk. 

" Not with three thorough-goin’ young 
devils like you, 1 ain't. I’ve been had. I've 
been ambuscaded. Horse, foot, an' gums. 
I've been had, an'—an' there'll be no hold- 
in' the junior forms after this, M 1 rover, 
the 'Ead will send me with a note to Colonel 
Dabney to ask if what you say about bein' 
invited was true*" 

“ Then you'd better go in by the Lodge- 
gates this time, instead of chasin’ your dam' 
boys oh, that’s the Epistle to King—so it 
was* We-el, Foxy?" Stalky put his chin 
on his hands and regarded the victim with 
deep delight. 

" Ti-ra-la-la-i-tv! I gloat I Hear me!" 
said McTurk, " Foxy brought us Lea when 
we were moral lepers* Foxy has a heart* 
Foxy has been in the Army, too." 

" ] wish I'd ha' had you in my company, 
young gentleman," said the Sergeant, from 
the depths of his sorely-tried soul; " Pd ha' 
given you something." 

" Silence at drum*head court-martial," 
McTurk went on. " Pm advocate for the 
prisoner; and, besides, this is much too good 
to tell all the other brutes in the Pol!* 
They'd never understand. They play cricket, 


and say: * Yes, sir,' and ‘ 0, sir,’ and 1 No, 
sir/ " 

“Never mind that* Go ahead," said 
Stalky. 

" Well, Foxy's a good little chap when he 
does not esteem himself to be clever*" 

“Take not out your 'ounds on a worry 
windy day," Stalky struck in. " / don't 
care if you let him off*" 

“ Nor me," said Beetle. “ ITeffy is my 
only joy—Hefty and King." 

“ 1 'ad to do it," said the Sergeant, 
plaintively* 

“ Bight, 0! Led away by kid companions 
m the execution of his duty or—or words to 
that effect. You’re dismissed with a cau¬ 
tion, Foxy. We won't tell about you. \ 
swear we won't," McTurk concluded. " Bad 
for the discipline of the school. Horrid 
bad." 

** Well," said the Sergeant, gathering up 
the tea-things, " knowin' what 1 know o’ the 
young dev—gentlemen of the college, I'm 
very glad to 'ear it. But what am 1 to tell 
the 'Fad?” 

" Anything you jolly well please, Foxy. 
We arei/t the criminals," 

To say that the Head was annoyed when 
the Sergeant appeared after dinner with the 
day's crime-sheet would lie putting it mildly. 

" Corkran, McTurk and Co, I see. Bounds 
as usual. Hullo! What the deuce is this? 
Suspicion of drinking. Whose charge? " 

" Mr, King’s, sir, I caught 'em out of 
bounds, sir* at least that was 'ow it looked. 
But there’s a lot be'ind, sir*" The Sergeant 
was evidently troubled. 

u Go on," said the Head. ** Let us have 
your version." 

He and the Sergeant had dealt with one 
another for some seven years; and the Head 
knew that Mr, King's statements depended 
very largely on Mr. King's temper. 

" 1 thought they were out of bound* along 
the cliffs. But it come out they wasn't, sir. 
1 saw them go into Colonel Dabney's woods, 
and Mr. King and Mr. Prout come along - 
and —the fact was, sir, we was mistook for 
poachers by Colonel Dabney’s people—Mr* 
King* and Mr. Prout, and me* There were 
some words, sir, on both sides. The young 
gentlemen slipped ’ome somehow, and they 
seemed ’ighly humourous, sir* Mr* King 
was mistook by Colonel Dabney himself — 
Colonel Dabney bein' strict. Then they pre¬ 
ferred to come straight to you, sir, on ac¬ 
count of what—what Mr* King may 'ave said 
about their ’abits afterwards in Mr. lYout’s 
study. 1 only said they was ’ighly humour- 
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ous, laughin' an 1 gigglin', an 1 a bit above 
emselvee. They've since told rae f air, in a 
humourous way, that they was invited by 
Colonel Dabney to go into ’is woods.” 

“ l see. They didn't tell their house¬ 
master that, of course/ 1 

They took up Mr. King on appeal just as 
soon as he spoke about their —’abits. Put 
in the appeal at once, sir, an' asked to be 
sent to the dormitory waitin' for you. I’ve 
since gathered, sir, in their humourous way, 
sir, that some'ow or other they've ’card 
about every word Colonel Dabney said to 
Mr, King and Mr. Prout when lie mistook 
'em for poachers, I—L might hu T known 
when they led me on so that they 'eld the 
interline of communications. It's—it’s a 
plain do, sir, if you ask me; an' they're 
gloatin' over it in the dormitory.” 

The Head saw -saw' even to the uttermost 
farthing and his mouth twitched a little 
under his mustache. 

" Send them to me at once, Sergeant, 
This case needn’t wait over.” 

i+ Crood evening,” said he when the three 
appeared under escort. “ I want your un¬ 
divided attention for a few minutes. You've 
known me for five years, and I've known you 
for—twenty-five. I think we understand 
one another perfectly, i am now- going to 


pay you a tremendous compliment (the brown 
one, please. Sergeant. Thanks. You 
needn't wait). I'm going to execute you 
without rhyme. Beetle, or reason. I know 
you went to Colonel Dabney’s covers because 
you were invited. I'm not even going to 
send the Sergeant w ith a note to ask if your 
statement is true; because I am convinced 
that on this occasion you have adhered 
strictly to the truth. I know, too, that you 
were not drinking. (You can take off that 
virtuous expression, McTurk, or I shall begin 
to fear you don’t understand me.) There is 
not a flaw in any of your crystalline char¬ 
acters. And that is why 1 am going to j>er- 
petrate a howling injustice. Your reputa¬ 
tions have been injured, haven’t they? You 
have been disgraced before the house, 
haven't you? You have a peculiarly keen 
regard for the honor of your house, haven't 
you? Well, now 1 am going to lick you.” 

Six apiece was their portion upon that 
word. 

” And this I think”—the Head replaced 
the cane, and flung the written charge into 
the waste-paper basket—’“ covers the situa¬ 
tion. When you find a variation from the 
normal this will be useful to you in later 
life -always meet him in an abnormal way. 
And that reminds me. There arc a pile of 
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rs iit of the 
Head's houao, 
six eyes noted 
that the one was 
red and bhn* 
with emotion, Mj* 
to his ho6e* &ftd 
the other was 
sweating prr*= 
f u 8 e 1 y. That 
sight compen¬ 
sated them am¬ 
ply for the Im¬ 
perial Jaw with 
which they were 
favored by the 
two, It Ri eme 
- and who so 
Astonished as 
they'.’ — that 
they had held 
hack material 
facts: that they 
were guilty both 
of supprc&stio 
nri and swgg r*- 
fv) jhlai (well- 
known godii 
against whom 
they often of- 
fended): fur¬ 
ther, that they 
" ** 

were malignant 
in their disposi¬ 
tions, untrust¬ 
worthy in their 
characters, per- 
nicions and rev- 
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,f. You can borrow 
, r i back, l don’t think 
im\ being read in the 
, _A\ icco Hither, You 

^ .ticiagasusual, Good- 
. nun, 

tiid thank you, sir,” 
tor the \lead to-night, 
last two cuts were just 
... collar. There’s a 
ii Am lower shelf. 1 
vutie we go to Aves! ** 
i i.ui! ” said M cTurk. * * No 

V> inputs. No beastly questions, 
,*a. Hullo! what’s King goin’ in to 
a mg and I’rout. 

v x*,t. :he nature of that interview 
nd not improve either King’s or 
. plumes, for, when they came 
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their influences, 

abandoned to the devils of wilfulneas, pride, 
and a most intolerable conceit. Ninthly, and 
lastly, they were to have a care and to be 
very careful. 

They were careful, as only boys can be 
when there is a hurt to be inflicted. They 
waited through one suffocating week till 
Trout and King were their royal selves 
again; waited till there was a house-match 
—their own house, fcoo^in which Trout wa£ 
taking part; waited, further, till he had 
buckled on his pads in the pavilion and stood 
ready to go forth. King was scoring at 
the window, and the three sat on a bench 
without. 

Said iStalky to Beetle: “ I say, Beetle, quit 
cm tod hi ipiins tmstodex f 17 

11 Don’t ask me, ” said Beetle, ‘ 1 I’ll have 
nothin' private with you. Ye can be as pri- 
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saw it. 
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rate as ye please the other end of the bench, a-hom - boys through the length an' breadth 
and l wish ye a very good afternoon.” of my covers, / think these ho use-matches 

McTurk yaw ned. are all rot. Let's go over to Colonel Dabney’s 

“ Well, ye should ha’ come up to the lodge an' see if he's collared any more poachers.” 
like Christians instead o' chasin’ vour That afternoon there was joy in Aves.* 
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ROM time to time other fig¬ 
ures emerged with an un¬ 
canny suddenness from 
iho darkness, and passed 
with as unnatural swift¬ 
ness into it again, tike the 
unreal phantoms of a lantern-slide, 

** k We are no other than a moving row- 

(If ma^ir phadnwvnfcripe* that come Am I jjn/ " 

quoted Brewster,, with the pleasure that ac¬ 
companies an aptly remembered phrase a 
pleasure that with him never palled, as it so 
often does, for want of an appreciative lis¬ 
tener other than oneself. And then, hav¬ 
ing caught up that string of Oriental pearls 
in the middle, he felt along fur the succeed¬ 
ing beads, until the beautiful fatalism, more 
impressive in that loneliness than ever before, 
seemed to lessen his habitual self-reliance. 

Until now, the thought of being lost never 
entered his head, although ho had been walk¬ 
ing in that confusing and absolute gloom for 
over a quarter of an hour. He stood quite still 
and tried to think out the compass, gasping in 
rueful, incredulous amusement, as wave after 
wave of bewildered uncertainty swept over 
him. 

It was just at this moment, as he so stood, 
trying to realize that he, Ralph Brewster, 
hunter and ardent woodsman, was more hope- 

* Copyright, llBWl, by limlyiinl 


lessly turned about in the most familiar part 
of London than he had ever been in the depth 
of the forest primeval, that a distinct, quick 
call smote him from somewhere beyond in the 
muffling fog. 

It came again; “ Help me! Come to me 

some one ! ” A woman's voice unmistakably; 
unmistakably, too, the voice of a refined 
woman, and holding in it, to Brewster's ear— 
an ear curiously sensitive where voices were 
concerned—a strange mingling of fright ami 
command, 

44 Yes,” ho called in reply, trying to brush 
away the choking cloud with impatient hands. 
" Hold on, I'm coming. Speak again, so 
that I can place you,” 

In answer, the haunting voice sounded once 
more; this time seemingly ahead, and a little 
to the right. ” Here I am, Lome at mwc f 
please! ” 

The imperative note was oven more dis¬ 
tinguishable, and Brewster steered toward 
the sound with outstretched, groping arms. 
In a minute he called again: “ Where are 
you now? ” and this time the response came, 
more faintly, from the left: “Here! ('an you 
not find me?’ 1 its command more insistent 
than ever. 

“ For Heaven's sake ! ” Brewster shouted, 
“ keep still, if you don't want me to lose you 
altogether. Don’t move a single step, and 
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call to me steadily!” Hix voice now held 
zz. imperative ring, and the woman evidently 
recognized it* masterfulness, for she did as 
he commanded; and again Ralph plunged for- 
vi'ard toward the intangible sweetness of the 
calling voice. 

A London fog is almost as deceptive to 
ears as to eyes, and thus it happened that, 
i^efore the object of his search seemed to 
the man's Hearing close at hand, his grop¬ 
ing hands touched something which loomed 
up with such suddenness out of the ob¬ 
scurity that a rather sharp collision was 
inevitable. Brewster drew back apologetic¬ 
ally, and the girl “for it was only a girl— 
uttered an exclamation of indignant surprise, 
followed by a little ripple of inconsistent, in¬ 
voluntary laughter, checked as soon as bom, 

“Oh,” she said, “I am very glad you 
have found me at last. What a long time 
you were about it! I have been lost for 
quite an hour in this frightful fog, and I 
must get home at once.” 

“ I should have found you sooner,” Brews¬ 
ter retorted, somewhat resentfully, for her 
tone suggested a condescension unbearable, 
under the circumstances, “ but you must have 
moved, did you not, after I first called?” 

“Of course I did," the girl replied with 
spirit, “ 1 tried to come to meet you.” 

“Oh, that is fatal in a fog,” Brewster 
exclaimed. “Two people drift apart at 
once, if they play at cross purposes like that; 
for, between calls, they may be moving in 
exactly opposite directions. The only way 
is to remain stationary as a-” 

“ Fog-horn?” the girl suggested, brightly, 
with a keen, quick glance at her companion. 
Jn spite of the dusky dimness in which ho 
was partially shrouded, though close at her 
side, both his voice and bearing convinced 
her that the man was a gentleman in whom 
she might trust; and her manner changed a 
trifle, although the condescension was still 
slightly noticeable. 

“ Exactly,” Brewster agreed, gravely. 
Then courteously—” I rather fear I am lost 
niyself; but I may be able to be of some 
assistance to you. It is a frightful night 
for a woman to be out alone, and dangerous 
as well. Where do you wish to go? ” 

The implied disapproval of this remark 
spumed to sting the girl to an explanation, 
in spite of herself; and she began with an 
increased haughtiness. “ To the Metropole. 
Surely it cannot be very far. I came out 
early this afternoon to the National Gallery, 
and while there sent my companion oft" on 
an errand. She was to return in an hour, 


at four o'clock. But after T grew tired of 
looking at the pictures, and found the time 
was up, of course”—impatiently—” I could 
wait no longer, and so—1 started home.” 

“ But the fog--surely by that time, it 
must have been very thick. You should 

never have attempted-” 

“ Yes,” she admitted, unwillingly, “ it 
was thick, and it grew worse so rapidly. 
But—what would you?” with a pretty, 
oddly foreign gesture. “ I could wait no 
longer, I knew the way, and who could have 
dreamed it would so soon become like this? ” 
A shade of mischievous regret crept into her 
voice as she added, as if to herself, “ How 
they wiII scold! Poor Nathalie! She, too, 
is lost, I fear. That is what kept her. I 
thought it could be nothing but sudden death, 
she grumbled so at leaving me! But,” turn¬ 
ing abruptly, “ you will take me home, sir, 
as quickly as possible, will you not? ” 

“ You may be sure of that,” returned 
Ralph, again slightly nettled. Where in the 
world lay the charm of staying out longer 
than was necessary in a cold, dank fog, with 
this pert, self-willed school-girl, he should 
like to know? lie asked himself the ques¬ 
tion angrily, and was surprised to find an-, 
other self recognising that, absurd as it 
might seem, there was a distinct charm. 

“ But why do we not move on, then? ” 
With a sudden surrender to the humor of 
the situation, Brewster broke into a laugh. 
“ Move on?” he said, “ Yes, w'e might, if 
we only knew in which direction to move! ” 
The girl watched him a minute, and then 
joined in. The laugh cleared the mental 
atmosphere, if not the material one, and 
Brewster asked: “How long had you been 
calling when I came?” 

“ (inly a minute. I could not bear to 
speak sooner. I did not know who might 
answer, and J thought 1 must find my way in 
time—it is such a short distance, you know? 

1 am sure 1 started right at first; but then, 
after a time, 1 came to such a dreadful place, 
all noisy men and wagons; and it was then 
that I became so turned around and hope¬ 
lessly tangled, l suppose; for, pretty soon, I 
found myself here—apparently in a place 
where there was nobody, I stood it as long 
as I could, and then 1 could not bear it any 
longer. It was unspeakable, the loneliness! 

1 called, and then- you answered!” 

Yes, her voice was marvelously sympa¬ 
thetic. In its flexible changes Brewster 
could trace every gradation of her experi¬ 
ence -the arrogant self-confidence of her 
departure; the shrinking disgust at the 
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rough, clamoring crowd; the desperate, 
overmastering sensation of loneliness; and, 
finally, the passionate relief at his answer 
to her appeal. The hint of this last feeling 
thrilled him swiftly, and he felt all at once 
an immeasurable desire and capacity to move 
mountains, in order that this delicate, high¬ 
bred girl beside him might walk unob¬ 
structed henceforth. Unfortunately, no 
mountains were at hand, only the fog, grim, 
relentless, omnipresent—like a melodramatic 
ghost —the clutch of whose clammy fingers 
no power other than the elements could 
shake off* 

but her words gave him a clue. “ I 
ray!” he exclaimed, gladly, 11 See here! 
Hu must have been wandering about in a 


circle around the square! 
That would account for there 
being so few people! If 
that 'a the ease, we'll soon 
find our bearings. Yes—I 
started out from the Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge Club 
fifteen minutes or ao ago; 
and, so far as I can make 
out, I've been heading east 
ever since. Walking rather 
slowly, that ought to bring 
me, by now, just about to 
Trafalgar Square. " 

“ Nonsense! " his com¬ 
panion declared, “I could 
hardly be so stupid as to 
walk around in a circle. It 
is unreasonable! 7 7 

“ Oh, but I assure you, it’s 
not unreasonable in the 
least/ 1 Brewster protested. 
** It’s what every inexperi¬ 
enced person does when lost, 
IFs the most natural thing 
in the world, AW 11 move 
forward slowly; and, if Fm 
right, as I begin to think 1 
must be, we # ll soon strike 
something that will prove 
it." 

Move forward, accord¬ 
ingly, they did—cautiously, 
for the fog was like a dense 
wall, behind which no fate 
seemed too subtle or fear¬ 
some to lurk. And sure 
enough, before long they 
did meet “ a lion in the 
path" a Landseer bon— 
by which token Brewster 
knew, at once, that Nelson’s 
column was at hand, a vantage point from 
w T hich to base further calculations. 

tf Here we are!" he exclaimed, joyfully, 
“ This is better luck than I dared hope for. 
If we had struck any of these other old 
duffers, whose pedestals are alike as peas, 
it would have been as complicated as the 
highest sort of mathematics. As it is, the 
problem’s simple as A E C! " 

“ 1 do not really see that w e are so much 
better off than before," the girl answered, 
with a sort of triumphant willfulness. “As 
l remember it, there are four lions, are there 
not? And consequently four sides to Nel¬ 
son's column, I low do you know which side 
this is r then? It seems to me that there 
are just three chances to one against our 
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it- r i toward Northumberland Avenue, 

which, as you know, is the street 
we're after. fio you see, all we 
have to do is to start straight 
ahead, from the side wt/re on, 
I and walk about twenty paces. 
Then, if we don’t come tot lie curb, 
do as the King of France did, 

£ March back again/ and begin all 
over from another side, until wo 
; 1 do strike it do you see'/ T 

Yes, she saw, with a quick 
grasp of his points that delighted 
Brewsler, as did, still more, the 
girlish gusto and abandon with 
which site entered into the whole 
thing, lie grasped one end of her 
slim little umbrella, telling her to 
hold to the crook behind him; 
while he mode wild lunges ahead 
with his cane, because, as he said, 
you never can tell what hmu# 
unfit nr you may meet with at any 
minute in a London fog!” They 
both shuddered at- the thought of 
the way she might- have pitched 
headlong down the steps that con¬ 
nect, the curious stone terraces of 
Trafalgar Square. 

In the heat of this discussion, 
during the second voyage of ex¬ 
ploration from the column, they 
lost count of their stops, and. be¬ 
fore they knew it, were confronted 
with a pedes tab which Hrewster 
declared must be that of General 
London, who had embraced the 
opportunity of the fog to move 
up and hob-nob with Nelson, since 
it had surely never been so close 
before. They faced about, and he 
made for the column again, in se¬ 
cret perturbation lest they had 
been turned about and bumped into 
one of the other statues in which 
case their friendly vantage-point 
^RtoT~' ■■ .. ii fli«i J ■ I—til would not be forthcoming — but 

. . &vt VWW qftht pn«tulA and manunQilt iking* W JlS r©liCVfid tfl find tlC IVflS Fight, 

and there had been no more serious 
starting out in the right direction from mistake than in the extra number of steps 
here!” they had taken. 

“ Then it’s simply a case of 4 If at first Out again for the third time. Ralph felt 
you don't succeed, try, try, try again/” as if they were tw o children, playing at noth- 
Kalph retorted, with rising good humor, mg more responsible or arduous than a game 
“This is my plan. The column is in the of Blind Man* a Buff; and when, at the fourth 
center of the square, east and ired; but it venture, they finally found the long-lost curb 
is very near to the curb on the south side; (with a unanimous exclamation* in which 
while the southeast lion- if my architectural triumph and regret were ridiculously blend’ 
head doesn’t play me false points directly edb the man had a keen sensation that they 
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might claim to be old, old friends 
by this time, as becomes those 
who have grown up together 
through a long, happy youth. 

Back, for the last time, to the 
column steps, to the left of which 
(facing the curb) crouches the 
44 southeast lion,” gazing with 
stony eyes down Northumberland 
Avenue, “Good for Nelsoni” 
ejaculated Brewster. “ To have 
beaten Napoleons fleet was no¬ 
where beside overcoming a J^ondon 
fog!** And the girl laughed 
merrily, “He has always been one 
of my heroes. I shall appreciate 
him more than ever after this!” 

When they started slowly on 
again, she asked, gently, as if 
touched by his patient persistence 
and clever planning: “ I hope I’m 
not taking you greatly out of your 
way? It would be such a pity; ” 
and Brewster answered with a joy¬ 
ous ring in his voice: “ Not in the 
least. Why, we are close neigh¬ 
bors. lsn*t it odd? I am staying 
at the Victoria, right next to you. 

You see it was the very luckiest 
thing in the world, my running 
across you. I should never have 
gotten my ow ? n bearings without 
your hints.” 

“ How good you are to put it 
so. I think the indebtedness is 
all on my side-I was foolish!” 
she admitted, with a degree of 
mental surprise at the concession 
winch would have amazed Ralph 
Brewster, simply because he could 
not have comprehended it. To 
him owning to a fault w T as the 
most natural and immediate out¬ 
come of its recognition. “ But 
who could have dreamed of this! ” 
she w T ent on. “ Oh, what a coun¬ 
try, this England of yours! It 
would kill me; J could not breathe 
in it! Faugh!” 

“But it is not my England,” Brewster 
answered, laughing at the vivid disdain of 
her voice. “ Fm an American, you know ? 
And that accounts for my stupidity in deal¬ 
ing with this sort of thing. If Fd been a 
Britisher, l should have had you home long 
ago, I dare say.” He ended with a mental 
reservation, “Thank Heaven, Fm not, 
then!” which, if revealed, might, in turn, 
have been a surprise to his companion. 


She looked up, interestedly, “ America ? ” 
she said. " 1 might have known it. But why 
w r ere you so surprised, then? I thought it 
was the custom, over there, for women to 
do exactly as they pleased; to go out and 
about alone and unprotected at any hour. 
Oh, bow T I have longed for the freedom of it 
all at times!" 7 she ended, with a note of 
weariness that caught Brewster's quick ear. 

“ You are then-? ” 
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“ T am a German , 1 ’ she answered, with a 
sort of finality that, somehow, checked the 
further questioning which rose to Ralph's 
lips. 

As they reached the street on which the 
Metro pole stands, a huge dray lumbered up 
suddenly out of the blackness behind; and, 
with a quick backward motion of his arm, 
trained years before to pull stroke on his 
’Varsity eight, Ralph caught the girl from 
her feet, and lifted her around in front of 
him, out of the way of the uncouth and mam¬ 
moth thing. When they moved on again, 
he reached out and drew her arm up through 
his, holding it firmly to bis side, while around 
them—all around them—the blessed, the 
kindly fog shut down again, separating 
them from the rest of the world, leaving 
him in a new world of his own, with this one 
woman, in whose presence he was conscious 
of a restfulness that was akin to nothing, 
perhaps, so much as the glad surprise of 
quiet, deep, harbored waters after a stormy 
uncertainty. 

And now, for a while, they did not speak 
at all; hut Brewster knew, by a sort of sixth 
sense, that her silence held no estrangement. 
They moved on as if in a dream. Was it 
indeed anything else 1 ’ The isolation; the 
unreality of past or future, of anything but 
the intense, all-sufficing present; the com¬ 
plete disconnection with any fellowship be¬ 
yond the limitless one of the other dream- 
figure at his side—that figure so vital and 
real where it touched him closely, but fad¬ 
ing itself, at the farther points, into un¬ 
substantial ity. AVhere but in a dream could 
one find such conditions? 

Just before they reached the hotel the girl 
turned, pointing to a light which flashed by 
them only to be s wall owed up, the next instant, 
into nothingness again. " What are those/' 
she said, " those lights? I have noticed 
them, at intervals, ever since we started.” 

A sudden temptation rose in Brewster’s 
heart, grappled with his speech, and was 
worsted. He had yielded tacitly to one 
already, but he would at least be honest with 
her now. There was a dread, however, in 
his eyes as he looked dow n at her. “ Those 
are the link-boys/' he said, seriously. 

“ The link-boys?” she repeated, question- 
ingly. 

" Yes. the link-boys/' he continued, 
unsparingly, " the men w ho carry about 
lighted torches, and make it their business 
to find people who are lost in the Umdon 
fogs, and show them to their destination.” 
Unconsciously he was repeating the phrase¬ 


ology of a London guide-book, but his eyes 
held hers as he spoke. 

“Then you—when you—when we, were 
lost——” she faltered, "you might—all 
the time you might-” 

" Yes, I might have hailed one, and he 
would have led us home in half the time/ 1 
Ralph blurted out. "It was caddish—it 
was dishonorable in me; but I—forgive 
me - I-” 

lie stopped, for he felt rather than saw 
that his companion was smiling, " It was 
better so/' she said, with a sw T eet, light 
graciousness. " It was most thoughtful, I 
should so much have preferred you to bring 
me home quietly like this, than to have come 
in—how do you say it?- a * torch-light pro¬ 
cession! ’ " 

In another instant they had reached the 
entrance; and, with his swift return to 
everydayness. Brewster found his exalted 
sensations replaced by the most lusty and 
prosaic hatred, malice, and all uncharitable¬ 
ness. 

The girl drew h her arm from his with a 
quick determination and lifted her face. As 
she did so and he saw- it clearly, for the 
first time, in the subdued glare, the man was 
struck with its expression—a sort of hope¬ 
less weariness, inconsistent with its youth 
and extreme fairness. 

" No, do not come any further, " she said, 
gently, w hen he made as if to accompany her 
up the steps. “ Please! I do not wish it. 
It only remains for me to thank you. In¬ 
deed I do thank you/' she continued, hesi¬ 
tatingly, but with a deeper note, which lent 
a new gravity anti dignity to her beautiful 
voice. " You have spared me great trouble, 
and you—saved my life, I think, that time 

when - when the wagon-I am glad to 

owe my life to you. I am glad to have 
knowm you. I wish I too—I too—had been 
born in America, Will you not tell me your 
name, that 1 mav remember my good 
friend ? ff 

Brewster fumbled eagerly in his pocket, 
and handed her his card. " It was nothing 
—it w as everything—1 mean 1 am so glad —” 
he murmured, confusedly, for the happiness 
her w ords gave him impeded speechso 
glad to have been of the least service." 

They were standing at the foot of the 
hotel stops, a little to the side, where she 
bad stopped him. People were jostling by 
them, in and out of the warm, brilliantly 
lighted hall way beyond, against the bright¬ 
ness of which her slender figure w’as sil¬ 
houetted tenderly, her hair making a soft 
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halo about her shadowed face, Behind them 
lay the fog, in the sphinx-like depths of 
which the man fancied that he had found 
an answer to the riddle of his life* He held 
out both hands, 14 Your name? ” he said, dis¬ 
connectedly, “This is only avf mederaehen — 
l must see you. again. I —' 11 
The girl seemed surprised at the impetu¬ 
ous gesture, but the next instant she laid 


him, ho would make no plans. And, forth¬ 
with, he set to work at that most tempting 
architecture in the world, castle-building! 
How it all haunted him—every turn of her 
head, every Intonation of her voice* Why, 
bis impression of the girl was as vivid as if 
he had known her all his life, as indeed he 
had, he told himself, convincingly, for life 
had only begun with him from the moment 

he heard that cal l- 
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ing voice. 

Alexandrine! 
How perfectly it 
suited her! The 
beginning of it* 
stately and impe¬ 
rious, with the 
tender, playful 
diminutive ending; 
the whole name 
full of dignity and 
strength* and yet 
so womanly! 
Hennebourgh ! 
Ah, that was not 
so good! Too 
Gorman perhaps-- 
an American name 
would be bettor. 
He laughed at him¬ 
self again, for his 
own eager boyish¬ 
ness; glad of his 
youth; glad of his 
wealth and good 

her hand confidingly in his eager ones* name, that he might use them all as helps in 
Then she straightened, and drew them winning her. Ho must be patient, oh, yes, 
gently away. Hot words came softly. 14 My and circumspect, and not let her dream at 
name is Alexandrine Hentiebourgh, Good- first, or frighten her by the suddenness of it 
by* my friend. I thank you—always !** all. He would Invent excuses; he would em- 
she said; and then was gone up the steps, ploy Machiavellian adroitness in explaining 
For a minute or two he stood where she his presence* Ms behavior. Yes, he would bo 
had left him, gazing stupidly sifter her* patient. To-morrow, he would wait to pre- 
Then he pulled himself together with a short, sent himself till afternoon. He would leave 
happy laugh, and turning, groped his way her the whole morning free, A morning? A 
back, through the fog* to his own hotel* month rather! But he would leave it to her, 
Arrived there, and in the friendly seclusion free. In the afternoon, at four, or probably 
of bis own room* ho paced up and down in a three—possibly at two—he would call and 
sort of exaltation. His passage had been so on, and so on, till far into the morning 
engaged for the following Saturday, but he which he had so generously resolved to 
had thought of that as he came in, and had abnegate. 

wired from the hotel office* giving up bis Accordingly* the next day* he killed time 
state-room. How he exulted now to think in numerous ways* He read the newspaper, 
how completely he was his own master* ap- and then caught himself wondering what the 
predating the good fortune of his singular deuce there was in it anyway. Then he took 
alone ness As never before. What was to a piece of paper* and grew intensely absorbed 
hinder if ho chose to follow his fog-maiden, over a rough map of their journeyings in the 
his wfll-o’-the-wisp, through all the world! fog the night before* living every step of 
Plans* Her plans should be his. As for the way over again. “ 1 But, oh, there is 
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another crime I haven't mentioned yeti f ” 
he quoted, under his breath, when he came 
to Nelson's column. 44 1 stole that third 
trip, my lady! I wonder if it occurred to 
you that General Gordon could have directed 
m t without the extra excursion!” He 
labeled the plan 11 Map of the World,” and 
then tucked it tenderly away in his wallet, 
smiling to himself as he speculated how long 
it would be before he would dare to tell her 
about it, to show it to her! 

After this, he dressed with more care and 
temper than he had ever before expended, 
fuming at his man, and then sending him 
out of the room, the proud and forgiving 
possessor of an all but brand-new r suit of 
clothes and a top-coat. Subsequently, he 
made his way over to Iiyde Park, where 
he strode up and down the Row in the mel¬ 
low October sunshine, whose hazy quality 
was the sole legacy of yesterday's fog. 

As he walked there, in the soft, kindly air, 
watching the people w ith an amiable benevo¬ 
lence and universal overflowing good-will 
toward men, which he himself would have 
described as il doting,” there was a sudden 
stir, arid then an open carriage came bowl¬ 
ing rapidly along— a very fine carriage; in 
fact, a mast noticeable carriage, with a 
curiously familiar coat-of-arms on paneling 
and trappings. As it came toward him 
Brewster recognized the Princes of Wales, 
who sat on the back seat, beside a very 
stately old individual, whose breast so glit¬ 
tered with insignia that one naturally in¬ 
fer red he must be a very important individual 


indeed. Then, m they flashed quickly past, 
the face of a girl on the front seat, with her 
back to the horses, arrested his carelessly 
interested eye, and—burned itself into his 
inner consciousness! A girl with a slender, 
beautifully dad figure; with a cloud of light, 
wind-blown hair, and a small flower-like face, 
on which was stamped the expression of bored 
weariness which Ralph had noticed once in the 
eyes of his fog-maiden of the night before. 

Just at that instant she caught sight of 
the man leaning forward, breathlessly, from 
the fringe of pedestrians. The bored look 
vanished, and a sudden, brilliant flush swept 
across her face for a second, and left it tense 
and paler than before, as she bent forward 
over the side of the carriage with an inde¬ 
scribably pathetic gesture of recognition, 
Brewster had just sense enough left to 
remain uncovered until they had disappeared; 
but his own face was white as he turned to a 
gentlemanly-looking Englishman who stood 
beside him, and asked, unsteadily, 11 Can you 
tell me the name of that lady on the front 
seat of the carriage which has just passed ? *' 
The Englishman looked with a slow curi¬ 
osity into the eager, questioning eyes (w hich 
he afterwards decided belonged to one of 
those M aristocracy-worshipers from the 
other side”), Then good-naturedly, and 
with a keen relish himself of the titled 
morsel under his tongue, 44 Isn't she beauti¬ 
ful? ” he said. ” Didn't, you recognize her? 
Why, that was Her Serene Highness, Alex¬ 
andrine, Princess of Saxe-Weisenach and 
Countess of Ilennebourgh! ” 


Finis. 
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APT AIN KETTLE had been 
thanking Camforth for get¬ 
ting him command of the 
Atlantic liner ** Armenia/ 1 
** But/' he went on, " quali¬ 
fications, air, are all my eye. 
Interest's the thing that 
shoved a ship-master along, 
YflS f Mr, Cartifortb, interest 
and luck, i J ve got qualifi¬ 
cations by the fathom, and 
you know pretty well what they’ve ever done 
for me. But you’re a rich man and an M. P.; 
you’ve got interest; you come up and give 
me a good word with an owner, and look, the 
thing’s dong/' 

“ Well, I sincerely wish you a long mign, ” 
said Camforth, “The * Armenia's 1 the 
slowest and oldest ship on the line, but she 
was the best 1 could get the firm to give you. 
It 1 3 seldom they change their captains, and 
they promote from the bottom, upwards. 
You’ve got all the line before you, Kettle, 
and the rest must depend on yourself. Fd 
sincerely like to eoo you commodore of the 
firm’s fleet, but you 11 have to do the climb¬ 
ing to that berth by your own wit- Fve 
done all I can/’ 

“ You've done more for me, sir, than any 
other creature living’s done, and believe me, 
then, a very grateful fellow. And you can 
bet I shall do my best to stick to a snug 
berth now Fve got ft. Fm a married man, 
Mr. Camforth, with children; Fve them 
always at the back of my memory; and Fve 
known what it is to try all the wretched 
jobs that the knock-about ship-master’s put 
to if he doesn’t choose his belongings to 
starve. The only thing Fve got to be fright- 
ened of now is luck, and that’s a thing 
which is outside my hands, and outside yours, 
and outside the hands of everyone else on 
this earth. I guess that God above keeps 
the engineering of luck as His own private 
department; and He deals it out according 
to His good pleasure; and we get what’s 
best for ua.” 

Now the steamship ** Armenia,” or old 

Atrocity,” as she was more familiarly 
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named, with other qualifying adjectives ac¬ 
cording to taste, was more known than re¬ 
spected in the Western Ocean passenger 
trade. In her day she had been a flier, and 
had cut a record; but her day was past. 
Ship-building and engine-building are for 
ever on the improve, and, with competition, 
and the rush of trade, the older vessels are 
constantly getting outclassed in speed and 
economy. 

Bo heavy stoke-hold crews and extrava¬ 
gant coal consumption no longer made the 
“Armenia” tremble along at her topmost 
speed. The firm had built new and faster 
boats to do the showy trips which got spoken 
about in the newspapers; and in these they 
carried the actresses, and the drummers, 
and the other people who run up heavy wine 
bills and insist on expensive state-rooms; and 
they had lengthened the ” Armenia’s ” sched¬ 
uled time of passage between ports to what 
was most economical for coal consumption, 
and made her other arrangements to match. 
They advertised first-class bookings from 
Liverpool to New York for eleven pound i 
and upwards, and passengers who economised 
and bought eleven-pound tickets, fondly 
imagining that they were going to cross in 
one of the show boats, were wont to find 
themselves consigned to berths in inside 
cabins on the “ Armenia/' 

The present writer (before Captain Kettle 
took over command) knew the “ Armenia” 
well. A certain class of passengers had 
grown native to her. On outward trips she 
was a favorite boat for Mormon missionaries 
and tlieir converts. The saints themselves 
voyaged first-class, and made a very nasty 
exhibition of manners; their wives were in 
the second cabin; and the ruck of the con¬ 
verts—Poles, Slavs, Armenians, and other 
noisome riff-raff reposed in stuffy barracks 
far below the water-line, and got the best 
that could be given them for their contract 
transport price of three-pound-ten a head. 
Besides the Mormons (and shunning thorn as 
oil does water), there were civilized passen¬ 
gers who shipped by the “ Armenia” either 
because the cheap tariff suited their purses, 
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or because an extra couple of days at sea did 
not matter to them, and they preferred her 
quiet r$gime to the hurry t and noise, and 
dazzle, and vibration of the crowded and 
more popular greyhounds* 

On to the head of this queer family party, 
then. Captain Owen Kettle was pitchforked 
by the Fates and Mr* Cam forth, and at first 
he found the position bewilderingly strange> 
Ele was thirty-seven years of age, and it was 
his dihut as an officer on a passenger Iwat, 
The whole routine was new to him. Even 


the deckhands were of a class strange to his 
experience, and did as they were bidden 
smartly and efficiently, and showed no dis^ 
position to simmer to a state of constant 
mutiny. Hut newest of all, he came for the 
first time in contact with an official called a 
purser (in the person of one Mr* Reginald 
Horrocks), at whose powers and position he 
was inclined to look very much askance. 

It was Mr. liorrocks who welcomed him on 
board, and the pair of them sized one another 
up with diligence. Kettle was suspicious, 
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brusque, and inclined to assert his position. 
Hut the purser was more a man of the world, 
and, besides, he was by profession urbane, 
and a cultivator of other people's likings. 
He made it his boast that he could in ten 
minutes get on terms of civility with the 
sourest passenger who was ever put into an 
undesirable room; and he was resolved to 
get on a footing of geniality with the new 
skipper if his art could manage it, Mr, Hor¬ 
rocks had sailed on bad terms with a captain 
once in the days of his novitiate, and he did 
not wish to repeat the experience. 

But Kettle was bv nature an autocrat, and 
could not shake down into the new order of 
things all at once. The if Armenia ’ ’ was in 
dock, noisy with stevedores working cargo, 
when the new captain paid his first prelimi¬ 
nary visit of inspection, Horrocks was in 
attendance, voluble and friendly, and they 
went through every part of her, from the 
sodden shaft-tunnel to the glory-hole, where 
the stewards live. The purser was all affa¬ 
bility, but Kettle resented Ids tone, and at 
last, when they had ended their excursion, 
and walked together into the chart-house on 
the lower bridge, the little sailor turned 
round and faced the other, and put the case 
to him significantly. 

“ You will kindly remember that 1 am 
captain of this ferry,” he said. 

“ You're captain all the wav, sir,” said 
Horrocks genially. “ My department is the 
care of the passengers as your deputy, and 
the receiving in of stores from the superin¬ 
tendent purser ashore ; and I wish to handle 
them all according to your orders,” 

“ Oh,” said Kettle, “ you'll have a pretty 
free hand here. I don't mind telling you I T m 
new to this hotel-keeping business. I've 
been in cargo boats up to now.” 

“Well, of course, Captain, a purser's 
work is a profession to itself, and the details 
are not likely to have come in your way. J 
suppose I'd better run things on much as 
before to start with, and when you see a de¬ 
tail you want changed, you tell me, and I'll 
see it changed right away. That's where 1 
come in; I'm a very capable man at carrying 
out orders. And there's another thing, Cap¬ 
tain ; I know my place: I'm just your assist¬ 
ant. 1 * 

Captain Kettle pressed the bell. “ Pur¬ 
ser said he, “1 believe we shall get on 
well. I hope we shall; it's most comfort¬ 
able that wav.” A bare-headed man in a 
short jacket knocked, and came in through 
the chart-house door. “ Steward, bring a 
bottle of whisky, and put my name on it, and 


keep it in the rack yonder; and bring some 
fresh water and two glasses—Purser, you'll 
have a drink with me? ” 

“ Well, here's plenty of cargo,” said Ket¬ 
tle, when the whisky came. 

“ Here's plenty of passengers and a popu¬ 
lar ship,” said the Purser. 

But if Mr. Horrocks was civil and submis¬ 
sive in words on the “ Armenia,” it was be¬ 
cause he had mastered the art of only saying 
those things which are profitable and keep¬ 
ing his private thoughts for disclosure on 
more fitting occasions. When he sat at tea 
that night with his wife, across in their little 
house in New Brighton, he mentioned that 
the new captain did not altogether meet with 
his august approval. “ He's a queer savage 
they've got hold of, and no mistake this 
time," said he; “a fellow that's lived on 
freighters all his life, and never seen a ser¬ 
viette, and doesn't know what to do with 
his entertainment money.” 

“ Tell the firm,” suggested Mrs. llor- 
rocks. 

“Not much. At least, not yet. He's 
new, and so naturally they think he's a 
jewel. I'm not going to make myself un¬ 
popular by complaining too soon. Give this 
new old man string enough, and he'll hang 
himself neatly without my help.” 

41 hike the last?” 

“ Oh, this one's worse than him. In fact, 
I'm beginning to be sorry I ever did get our 
last old man the push. He was all right so 
long as I didn't make my perquisites too big. 
But as for this one, I don't suppose he'll 
understand I've a right to perquisites at all.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Horrocks, “you're 
purser. What does he suppose you live on? 
He must know that the pay don't go far.” 

“ Well he didn't seem to know what a 
purser was, and when I tried to hint it to 
him, he just snapped out that he was cap¬ 
tain of this blooming ship.” 

“And then?” 

Mr. Horrocks shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Oh, I agreed right away. May as well 
tickle a fool as tease him, my dear. He 
thinks because he's a splendid seaman—and 
he may be that, HI admit—he's fit to skip¬ 
per a Western Ocean passenger boat. He's 
a lot to learn yet, and I’m the man that's 
going to educate him.” 

Now the exasperating part of it was, that 
not only did this process of “ education ” 
promptly begin, but Captain Kettle knew it. 
Never before had he had anyone beneath him 
on board ship who had dared to dispute his 
imperial will, and done it successfully. 
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There was no holding this affable purser, no 
pinning him down to a specific offense. If 
he mapped out a plan, of action* and Captain 
Kettle objected to it, he was all civility, and 
would give it up without argument, “ Cer¬ 
tainly, sir/' he would say, 14 You’re cap¬ 
tain on this boat, as you say, and I'm purser* 
and I just know my place.” And then after¬ 
wards would invariably come a back thrust 
which Captain Kettle could never parry. 
There were three long tables in the saloon* 
headed by the captain* the purser, and the 
doctor; and when the passengers came on 


board at Liverpool or New York* it was Mr. 
H or rocks who arranged their meal places. 
He had a nice discrimination, this purser, 
and from long habit could sum up a passen¬ 
ger's general conversational qualities at a 
glance, lie knew also Captain Kettle's 
tastes and limitations, and when that re¬ 
doubtable mariner had been making things 
unpleasant, he rewarded him with dinner 
companions for the next run who kept him in 
a state of .subdued frenzy. It was quite an 
easy thing to do, and, managed craftily, it wad 
a species of torture impossible to resent. 
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In fact, it may be owned at once that as a 
conversational head to a liner's table, Cap¬ 
tain Kettle did not shine. The situation was 
new and strange to him. Up till then he 
had fought his way about the seas in cargo 
tramps, with only here and there a stray 
passenger; and* at table, professional topics 
had made up the talk, or, what was more 
common, glum, scowling silence had pre¬ 
vailed. 

Here, on this steam hotel, he suddenly 
found himself looked up to as a head of so¬ 
ciety. His own real reminiscences of the 
sea he kept back; he felt them to be vastly 
impolite; he never dreamed that they might 
be interesting. 

His power of extracting sweet music from 
the accordion he kept rigidly in the back¬ 
ground, Accordions seemed out of place 
somehow T with these finicking passengers, 
lie felt that his one genteel taste was for 
poetry, but only once did he let it slip out. 
It w T as half-way across the Atlantic on a 
homeward trip, and conversation had lagged. 
The purser's and the doctor’s tables were 
in a rattle of cheerful talk: Kettle's was in 
a state of boredom. In desperation he 
brought out his sacred topic. 

At once every ear within range started to 
listen: he saw that at once. Hut he mis¬ 
took the motive. The men around him— 
they were mostly American—thought that 
the w hole thing was an effort of humor. It 
never occurred to them that this vinegary¬ 
faced little sailor actually himself made the 
sentimental rhymes he quoted to them ; and 
when it dawned upon them that this w*as no 
joke* and the man was speaking in sober, 
solemn earnest, the funniness of it swept 
over them like a wave. The table yelped 
with inextinguishable laughter. 

Of a sudden Captain Kettle realized that 
he was his passengers' butt, and sat hack in 
his chair aa though he was getting ready for 
a spring. 

In his first torrent of rage he could with 
gusto have shot the lot of them; but, to 
begin with, he was unarmed, and, in the 
second place, passengers are not crew; and, 
moreover, after the first explosion, the 
laughter began to die away. One by one 
the diners looked at the grim, savage, little 
face glaring at them from the end of the 
table, and their mirth seemed to chill. The 
laughter ended, and an uncomfortable silence 
grew, and remained to the finish of the meal. 

During the succeeding meals, moreover, up 
till the end of the voyage, that silence was 
very little encroached upon at the captain’s 


m 

end of the middle table. Anyone who ven¬ 
tured to speak, had the benefit of Captain 
Kettle’s full gaze, and found it disconcert¬ 
ing. Even to passengers on a modern steam 
ferry, the captain is a person of some 
majesty, and this one had a look about him 
that did not invite further liberties. 

That batch of passengers dispersed to the 
four corners of the earth from Queenstown 
and Liverpool, and the " Armenia ” saw them 
no more; but news of the fracas somehow or 
another reached the headquarters' office, and 
a kindly hint was given to Captain Kettle 
that such scenes would be better avoided for 
the future. 

" 1 quite know that passengers are awk¬ 
ward cattle to deal with,” said the partner 
who put it to him, * l but you see, Captain, 
we make our living by carrying them, and we 
can't afford to have our boats made unpop¬ 
ular. You should use more tact, my dear 
skipper. Tact; that’s what you want. 
Stand ’em champagne out of your entertain¬ 
ment allowance, and they’ll stand it back, 
and run up bigger bills with the wine stew¬ 
ard. It all means profit, Captain, and those 
are the ways you must get it for us. We 
aren’t asking you to drum round for cargo 
now. Your game is to make the boat cheery 
and comfortable for passengers, so that 
they’ll spend a lot of money on board, and 
like it, and come again and spend some more. 
Tumble? ” 

The captain of the "Armenia” heard, 
and intended to conform. But, admirer of 
his though I must conscientiously write my* 
self, I cannot even hope that in time he 
would have shaken down fitly into the berth; 
for to tell the truth, 1 do not think a more 
unsuitable man to govern one of these mod¬ 
ern steam hotels could be found on the seas 
of either hemisphere. However, as it hap¬ 
pened, the concession was not demanded of 
him. His luck, that cruel evil fortune, got 
up and hit him again, and his ship was cast 
away, and he saw himself once more that 
painful thing, a shipmaster without employ. 
More cruel still, he found himself at the 
same time in intimate touch with a great 
temptation. 

The fatal voyage was from New York 
home, and it was in the cold, raw spring¬ 
time when passenger lists are thin. The 
day before sailing a letter addressed " Cap¬ 
tain Kettle, steamship * Armenia/ ” made its 
appearance on the chart-house table. How 
it got there no one seemed to know, but w ith 
the crowd of stevedores and others working 
cargo, it would have been very easy for a 
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messenger from the wharf to slip it on board 
no observed. The letter was typewritten, 
and carried the address of an obscure saloon 
in the Bowery, It said: 

u There is ji matter of $FiO,0QO 10,000) waiting for 
yon to earn with & little pluck and exertion. Yon can 
either take the game or leave it, hut if you conclude 
to hear more, come here and ask the barman for a fivo- 
dollar cocktail, and he will show you right inside. If 
you are frightened, don't come. We got no use for 
frightened men. We can easy find a man with more 
sand in him somewhere el&e ” 

The little sailor considered over this pre¬ 
cious document for the full of an hour. 
** Some smuggling lay,” was his first con¬ 
clusion, but the sum of money appeared too 
big for this; then he was half minded to put 
down the whole thing as a joke; then as a 
lure to rob him. The final paragraph and 
the address given, which was in the worst 
part of New York city, seemed to point 
shrewdly to this hist. And I believe the 
prospect of a scrimmage was really the tiling 
that in the end sent him off. But, any way, 
that evening be went, and after some diffi¬ 
culty found the ruffianly drinking-shop to 
which ho had been directed 

He went inside and looked inquiringly 
across the bar. 

The shirt-sleeved barman shifted his cigar. 
” Well, mister, what can I set up for you?” 

** You're a bit proud of your five-do liar 
cocktails here, aren't you?” 

The man lowered his voice. ** Say, are 
you Captain Cuttle? ” 

” Kettle! confound you,” 

** Same thing, 1 guess. Walk right through 
that door yonder, and up the stair.” 

Captain Kettle patted a jacket pocket that 
bulged with the outline of a revolver. “ If 
anyone thinks they are going to play larks on 
me here, I pity ’em.” 

The barman shrugged his shoulders, 
“ Don’t blame you for coming * heeled/ 
boss. Guess a gun sometimes chips in 
handy round here. But l think the gents 
upstairs mean square biz/ 1 

“ Well,” said Kettle, ” Fm going to 
see,” and opened the door and stumped 
briskly up the stairway. 

He stepped into a room barely furnished, 
and lit by one grimy window. There was no 
one to receive him, so he drummed the table 
to make his presence know n. 

Promptly a voice said to him: “ Howdy, 
Captain? Will ye mind shuttin’ the door? ” 
Now Kettle was not a man given to start¬ 
ing, but he started then. The place was in 
the worst slum in New York. Except for a 


fiimsy table and two battered chairs, the 
room was stark empty, and this voice seemed 
to come from close beside him. Instinct¬ 
ively his fingers gripped on the weapon in 
bis jacket pocket. 

lie slewed sharply round to make sure he 
was alone, and even kicked his foot under 
the table to see that there was no jugglery 
about that, and then the voice spoke to him 
again, with Irish brogue and Yankee idiom 
quaintly intermingled, 

” Sure, Captain, 1 have to ask yer pardon 
for keepin’ a brick wall right here between 
us. But Fve me health to consider, an* 1 
reckon our biz will be safest done this way.” 

The little sailor's grim face relaxed into a 
smiie. Ilis eye had caught the end of a 
funnel which lay flush with the wall. 

” Ho? ” he said. ” That's your game, is 
it? A speaking-tube. Then J suppose 
you’ve got something to say you are ashamed 
of?” 

** Faith, Fm proud of it. A j^athriot is 
never ashamed of his cause.” 

" Get to business,” said Kettle. “ My 
time's short, and this waiting-room of yours 
is not over savory.” 

“ It’s just a little removal we wish you to 
undertake for us, Captain. You have got¬ 
ten a Mr. Grimshaw on your passenger list 
for this run to Liverpool? ” 

“ Have I? ” 

“ It’s so. He's one of the big bosses of 
your British Government,” 

** Well, supposing I have? ” 

” He’s been out here as a sort of commis¬ 
sion, and he’s found out more than is good 
for him. He sails by the ‘Armenia’ to¬ 
morrow, and if you can—well—so contrive 
that he doesn't land at the other side, it 
means you are set up for life.” 

Captain Kettle's face stiffened* and he 
was about to break out with something 
sharp. But he restrained himself and asked 
instead: u What's the figure?” 

“ Fifty thousand dollars—say ton thou¬ 
sand of your English sovereigns.” 

“ And how do i know that I should get 
paid? ” 

The answer was somewhat astounding. 
iA You can pocket the money here, right 
now/ T said the voice. 

“ And once I got paid, what hold would 
you have on me? How do you know I’d 
shove this Grimshaw over the side? That J 
suppose is what you want? ” 

The voice chuckled. ” We’ve agents 
everywhere, Captain. We’d have you re¬ 
moved pretty sharp if you tried to diddle us/’ 
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lt Oh, would you?” snapped Kettle* 4i I’ve 
bucked against some tolerably ugly toughs 
in my time and come out top side, and 
shouldn't mind tackling your crowd for the 
sheer sport of the thing. But look here, Mr, 
Paddy Fenian, you've got hold of the wrong 
man when you came to me. By James, yes, 
you skulking, cowardly swine l You face 
behind a wall! Come out here and talk. 1 
won't lift my hands, Pll use my feet to you 
and kick your backbone through your hat. 
You'd dare to ask me to murder a man, 
would you? ** 

Captain Kettle's eloquence had an un¬ 
looked-for effect. The voice from the speak¬ 
ing tube laughed. 

The sailor went on afresh, and spoke of 
the unseen one's ancestors on both sides 
of the house, his personal habits, and prob¬ 
able future* He had acquired a goodly flow 
of this kind of vituperation during his pro¬ 
fessional career, and had been compelled to 
keep it bottled up before the passengers on 
the liner. He felt a kind of gusto in letting 
his tongue run loose again, and had the 
proud consciousness that each of his phrases 
would cut like the lash of a whip. 

But the unseen man apparently heard him 
unruffled. 44 Blow off steam, skipper/' said 
he; 44 don't mind me.” 

Kettle looked round the empty room de¬ 
jectedly, 44 You thing l ” he said. 44 1 could 
make a man with more spirit than you out 
of putty,” 

44 Of course you could, skipper,” said the 
voice with the brogue ; 44 of course you 
could* X don't really exist. I'm only a 
name, as your beastly Saxon papers &ay 
when they abuse me. But 1 can hit, as they 
know, and I can draw checks as you can find 
out if you choose. You can have your pay 
yet if you see fit to change your mind, and 
4 remove' spy Grimshaw between here and 
Liverpool. We've plenty of money, and you 
may as well have it as any one else. It's 
got to be spent somehow,” 

11 I'd give a lot to wring vour neck,” said 
Kettle. He tapped the wall to test its 

t hinkriftHH 

” You tire me,” said the voice, 14 Why 
can't you drop that? You can't get at me; 
and if you go outside and set on all the 
police in New York city, you'll do no good. 
The police in this city know which side their 
bread’s mar gunned, I'm the man with the 
check-book, sonny, and you bet they're not 
the sample of fools that'd go and try to 
snuff me out,” 

44 This is no place for me,” said Kettle. 
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<4 lt seems I can't lug you out of the drain 
where you live, and if I stay in touch of your 
breath any longer, I shall be poisoned. I've 
told you who l consider your mother to be. 

Don't forget. * * And the little bearded sailor 
strode off down the stair again and into the 
street. He had no inclination to go to the 
police, having a pious horror of the law, and 
so he got a car which took him down to the 
North River, and a ferry which carried him 
across to his ship. 

The time was two a.m., and the glow of the 
arc lamps, and the rattle of winch chains, 
and the roar of working cargo went up far 
into the night. But noise made little differ¬ 
ence to him, and even the episode he had 
just gone through was not sufficient to keep 
him awake* 

The master of a Western Ocean ferry gets 
little enough of sleep when he is on the voy¬ 
age, and so on the night before sailing he 
stores up as much as may be. 

As it chanced Mr, Grimshaw took steps to 
impress himself on Captain Kettle's notice 
at an early stage of the next day's proceed¬ 
ings, The ship was warping out of dock 
with the help of a tug, and a passenger 
attempted to pass the quarter-master at 
the foot of the upper bridge ladder. The 
sailor was stubborn, but the passenger 
was imperative, and at last pushed his way 
up, and was met by Kettle himself at the 
head of the ladder. 

44 Well, sir?” said that official* 

44 I've come to see you take your steamer 
out into New York Bay, Captain.” 

44 Oh, have you?” said Kettle. " Are 
you the Emperor of Germany by any 
chance? ” 

44 1 am Mr. Robert Grimshaw.” 

44 Same thing. Neither you nor he is 
captain here. I am. So 1'U trouble you 
to get to Halifax out of this before you're 
put* Quartermaster, I'll log you for neglect 
of duty.” 

Grimshaw turned and went down the lad¬ 
der with a flushed cheek* 44 Thank you, 
Captain,” he said over his shoulder, 44 I've 
got influence with your owners. I'll not 
neglect to use it.” 

It chanced also that Captain Kettle had 
been cutting down his purser's perquisites 
more ruthlessly than usual in New York, and 
that worthy man thirsted for revenge. He 
had taken Mr. Grimshaw's measure pretty 
accurately at first sight, and was tolerably 
sure that eight days of his conversation 
would irritate his skipper into a state ap¬ 
proaching frenzy. So he portioned off the 
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commissioner to the end right-hand chair at 
the captain's table, and promised himself 
pleasant revenge in overlooking the result* 

Captain Kettle worked the “Armenia” 
outside the bar and came down to dinner. 
Horrocks whispered in his ear as he came 
down the companion* ** Mr* Grimshaw's 
the man on your right, sir* Ilad to give 
him to you* He T s some sort of a big bug in 
the government at home; been over in New 
York inquiring into the organization of those 
Pat lander rebels*” 

Kettle nodded curtly and went on to his 
seat. The meal began, and went on* Mr* 
Grimshaw made no allusion to the previous 
encounter* He had made up his mind to 
exact retaliation in full, and started at once 
to procure it. He had the reputation in 
London of being a “ most superior person,” 
and he possessed in a high degree the art of 
being courteously offensive* He was a clever 
man with hia tongue, and never overstepped 
the bounds of suavity* 

How the wretched Kettle sat through that 
meal he did not know. Under this polished 
attack he was impotent of defense. Not a 
chance was given him for retort* And all 
the thrusts went home. Ho retired from 
the dinner table with a moist perspiration on 
his face, and an earnest prayer that the 
“ Armenia " would carry foul weather with 
her all the way up to Prince's landing stage, 
so that he might be forced to spend the next 
seven or eight days on the chilly eminence 
of the upper bridge* 

And now we come to the story of how 
Captain Owen Kettle’s luck again buffeted 
him* 

The ** Armenia” was steaming along 
through dismal bootings from the siren, A 
fog spread over the Atlantic, and the bridge 
telescope pointed to “ Half speed-ahead,” 
a s the Board of Trade directs. The engine- 
room, however, had private instructions as 
usual, and kept up the normal speed* 

On the forecastle head four look-out men 
peered solemnly into the fog and knew that 
for all the practical good they were doing 
they might just as well be in their bunks. 

On the bridge, in glistening oilskins, Ket¬ 
tle and two mates stared before them into 
the thickness* but could not see as far as 
the forecastle head. And the “ Armenia” 
surged along at her comfortable fourteen 
knots, with five hundred people asleep be¬ 
neath her deck. The landsman fancies that 
on these occasions steamships slow down or 
stop: the liner captain knows that if once 
he did so* he would have little chance of 


taking his ship across the Atlantic again. 
A day lost to one of these ocean ferries 
means in coal, and food, and wages, and so 
on, a matter of one thousand pounds or 
so out of the pockets of her owners, and 
this is a little sum they do not care to for¬ 
feit without strong reason. They expect 
their captains to drive the boats along as 
usual, and make up for the added risk by 
increased watchfulness and precaution, and 
a keen noting of the thermometer for any 
sudden fall which should foretell the neigh¬ 
borhood of ice* 

Now the ** Armenia ” was skirling the 
edge of the Banks, on the recognized steam 
lane to the eastward, which differs from that 
leading west; and by all the laws of naviga¬ 
tion there should have been nothing in the 
way. Nothing, that is, except fishing 
schooners, which do not matter, as they are 
the only sufferers if they haven't the sense 
to get out of the way. 

But suddenly, through the fog ahead there 
loomed out a vast shape, and almost before 
the telegraph rung its message to the engine- 
room, and certainly before steam could be 
shut off, the “Armenia's” bow was clash¬ 
ing and clanging and ripping and buckling as 
though it had charged full tilt against a solid 
cliff* 

The engines stopped, and the awful tear¬ 
ing noises ceased, save for a tinkling rattle 
as of a cascade of glass, and: “ There goes 
my blooming ticket,” said Kettle, bitterly* 
“ Who’d have thought of an iceberg as far 
south as here this time of year?” But he 
was prompt to act on the emergency* 

“ Now, Mr* Mate, away forward with you, 
and get the carpenter, and go down and find 
out how big the damage is,'’ The crew' were 
crowding out on deck* ” All hands to boat 
stations. See all clear for lowering away, 
and then hold on all. Now' keep your heads, 
men. There's no damage, and if there w’as 
damage there's no hurry* Put a couple of 
hands at each of the companion ways, and 
keep all passengers below. We can’t have 
them messing round here yet awhile*” 

The purser was standing at the bottom of 
the upper bridge ladder half-clad, cool, and 
expectant* “ Ah, Mr* Horrocks, come 
here,” 

The “Armenia” had slipped back from 
the berg by this time and lay still, with the 
fog dense ail around her, ** Now it's all up 
with the old 'Atrocity,' Purser; look how 
she*3 by the head already. Get your crew 
of stewards together, and victual the boats. 
Keep 'em in hand well, or else we shall have 
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a stampede and a lot of drowning* I'll 
have the boats in the water by the time 
you're ready, and then you must hand up the 
passengers, women first.” 

“ Ay P aye, sir.” 

** Wait a minute. If anyone won't do as 
he's bid, shoot. We must keep order.” 

The purser showed a pistol, ** I put that 
in my pocket,” said he, “ when i heard her 
hit. Good-by, skipper* I'm sorry I haven't 
been a better shipmate to you,” 

“Good-by, Purser,” said Kettle, “ you 
aren't a bad sort.” 

Mr. Horrocks ran off below, and the chief 
officer came back with his report, which he 
whispered quietly in the shipmaster’s ear. 
“ !t's fairly scratched the bottom off her* 
There's sixty feet gone, clean. Collision 
bulkhead’s nowhere. There's half the At¬ 
lantic on board already,” 

14 How long will she swim? ” 

“ The carpenter said twenty minutes, but 
I doubt it.” 

“Well, away with you, Mr. Mate, and 
stand by your boat. Take plenty of rockets 
and distress lights, and if the fog lifts we 
ought to get picked up by the * Georgia' 
before morning. She's close on our heels 
somewhere, If you miss her and get sepa¬ 
rated, make for St. John's.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

11 So long, Mr. Mate. Good luck to you.” 

“ Good-by, skipper. Get to the inquiry 
if you can, FI1 swear till all’s blue that it 
wasn't your fault, and you may save your 
ticket yet.” 

** All right, Matey. 1 see what you mean. 
But Pm not going to shoot myself this 
journey. I've got the missis and the kids 
to think about.” 

The mate ran off down the ladder, and 
Kettle had the upper bridge to himself. 
The decks of the steamer glowed with Hares 
and blue lights. A contain ous stream of 
rockets spouted from her superstructure, far 
into the inky sky. The main fore-deck was 
already flush with the w T ater, and on the 
hurricane deck aft, thrust up high Into 
the air, frightened human beings bustled 
about like the inhabitants of some disturbed 
ant-hill, 

Bair by pair the davit tackles screamed 
out, and the liner's boats kissed the water, 
rode there for a minute to their painters as 
they w-ere loaded with the dense human 
freight, and then pushed off out of suction 
reach* and lay to. Dozen by dozen the pas¬ 
sengers left the luxurious steam hotel, and 
got into the frail open craft which danced so 


dangerously in the clammy fog of that At¬ 
lantic night. Deeper the 14 Armenia's” 
fore part sank beneath the cold waters as 
her forward compartments swamped. 

From fur beneath him in the hold, Keetle 
could hear the hum of the bilge pumps as 
they fought the incoming sluices' and then 
at last those stopped, and a gush of steam 
burred from the twin funnels to tell that the 
engineers had been forced to blow oft' their 
boilers to save an explosion. 

A knot of three men stood at the head of 
the port gangw ay ladder shouting for Kettle. 

He went gloomily down and joined them. 

They were the purser, the second mate, and 
Mr. Grimshaw, 

Kettle turned with a blaze of fury on his 
suave tormentor. 41 Into the boat with you, 
sir. How do you dare to disobey my orders 
and stay behind when the passengers were 
ordered to go? Into the boat with you, or 
by James, I'll throw T you there.” 

Mr. Robert Grimshaw opened his lips for 
speech. 

“If you answer me back,” said Kettle, 

“ I'll shoot you dead.” 

Mr. Grimshaw went. He had a tolerable 
knowledge of men, and ho understood that 
this ruined shipmaster would he as good as 
his word. He picked his way down the sway¬ 
ing ladder to where the white-painted life¬ 
boat plunged beneath, finding footsteps with 
clumsy landsman's diffidence. He reached 
the grating at the foot ox the ladder, and 
paused. The lifeboat surged up violently 
towards him over a sea, and then swooped 
down again in the trough, 

“ Jump, you blame' fool ? ” the second 
mate yelled in his ear, “ or the steamer will 
be down under us.” And Grimshaw jumped, 
cannoned heavily against the boat’s white 
gunwale, and sank like a stone into the black 
water. 

At a gallop there flushed through Captain 
Kettle's brain a string of facts. He was 
offered ten thousand pounds if this man did 
not reach Liverpool; he himself would be 
out of employ, and back on the streets 
again; his wife and children would go hun¬ 
gry. Moreover, he had endured cruel hu¬ 
miliation from this man, and hated him 
poiaonously. Even by letting him passively 
drown he would procure revenge and future 
financial easement. But then the memory 
of that Irish-American at the speaking- 
tube in the Bowery came back to him, 
and the thought of obliging a cowardly as¬ 
sassin like that drove all other thoughts from 
his mind. He thrust Horrocks and the 
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second mate aside, and dived into the waters 
after this passenger. 

It is no easy thing to find a man in a rough 
sea and an inky night like that, and for long 
enough neither returned to the surface. The 
men in the lifeboat, fearing that the “ Ar¬ 
menia " would founder and drag them down 
in her wash, were beginning to shove off, 
when the two bodies showed on the waves, 
and were dragged on hoard with boat¬ 
hooks . 

Both were insensible, and in the press of 
the moment were allowed to remain so on 
the bottom gratings of the boat. Oars 
straggled out from her sides, frantically 
laboring, and the boat fled over the seas like 
some uncouth insect. 

But they were not w ithout a mark to steer 
for. Rockets were streaming up out of 
another part of the night, and presently, as 
they rowed on over that bleak watery desert, 
the outline of a great steamer shone out, lit 
up tike some vast stage picture. The other 
boats had delivered up their freights, and 
been sent adrift. The second mate’s boat 
rowed to the foot of her gangway ladder. 

“This is the * Georgia/ ” said a smart 


officer, who received them* “ You are the 
last boat. We’ve got all your other people 
unless you've lost any/* 

“ No,” said the second mate. “ WeVe 
all right. That’s the Old Man down there 
with his fingers in that passenger’s hair.” 

“Dead?” 

“ No, 1 saw 'em both move as we came 
alongside.” 

“ Well, pass ’em up and let's get ’em 
dovvn to our doctor. Hurry now. We 
wanted to break the record this passage, 
and we’ve lost a lot of time already over 
you.” 

” Right-o,” said the “ Armenia’s ” second 
mate, drearily, “ though I don’t suppose our 
poor, old skipper will thank us for keeping 
him alive. After piling up the old * Atro¬ 
city,’ he isn’t likely to ever get another 
berth,” 

“ Man has to take luck as he finds it at 
sea,” said the “Georgic’s” officer, and 
shouted to the rail above him “ All aboard, 
sir,” 

“ Cast off that boat ! ” “ Up gangway,” 

came the orders, and the “ Georgic " con¬ 
tinued her race to the Bast. 


HOLY COMMUNION. 

By teie Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. 

Eunm'a Nors.-This poem, written by Mr. Gladstone^ has never been published before, but two ataiiiKM 
from it, LjuutJfd from th? original manuscript, tmvo appeared in the London 

IjOKD, as Thy temple’s portals close 
Behind the outward-parting throng, 

So shut my spirit in repose, 

So hind it here, Thy flock among. 

The fickle wanderer else will stray 
Back to the world’s wide parched way 


Here where Thine angels overhead 
Do warn the Tempter’s Powers away; 
And where the bodies of thk dead 
For life and resurrection stay; 

And many a generation’s prayer 
Hath perfumtMl and hath blest the air; 


0 lead my blindness by the hand, 
Lead me to Thy familiar feast, 
Not here or now to understand t 
Yet even here and now to taste, 
How the Eternal Word of heaven 
On earth in broken bread is given. 
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We who this holy precinct round 
In one adoring circle kneel, 

May we in one intent be bound. 

And one serene devotion feel, 

And grow around Thy sacred shrine 
Like tendrils of the deathless vine. 


We, vho with one blest food are fed. 
Inti one body may we grow, 

And one pure Life, from Thee the Head, 
Informing all the members flow, 

One pulse be felt in every vein, 

One law of pleasure and of pain. 


0 let the virtue all divine, 

The gift of this true Sabbath morn. 
Stored in my spirit'a inner shrine, 

Be purely and be meekly borne, 

Be husbanded with thrifty care 

And sweetened and refreshed with prayer: 


Like some deposit rarely wrought, 
And to be rendered up to Thee 
In righteous deed and holy thought, 
In soul-desires Thy face to see, 
Then freely to be poured as rain 
In grace upon the heart again. 


tease we not then to adore 
When our footsteps pass away 
From this House's hallowed floor: 

Let us worship all the day 
By a soul to Thee resigned 
And by the love of human kind. 


In the silence of the tongue, 

In the stillness of the hand, 

Thy songs, my heart, be not unsung; 

All thy wild desires command 
Into a celestial calm: 

Sprinkle them with angel's balm: 


Nor for this day alone, but all, 

Till soon again in holy fear 
Upon our present liord we call 

And hold with Him Communion here. 
Discerning from our earthly food 
His broken Body and His Blood. 
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" WHILE THE EVIL DAYS COME NOT.” 

A BOYVILLE STORY. 

By William Allen White* 

Author of li Thti King of &r>yvLlle," and Giber Stories, 


" Wo dack through the e&arfc, reminded a bit by our feeling*} of our first Sove, who hadn't the cleanest of 
faces, or the nicest of manners ; hot she taken her station in our memory because we were boys then, and the 
golden halo of youth nj>Gn her .”—George Meredith. 




Y\ T HAT little things turn great events! Similarly, if Winfield Hancock Pennington* of 
** Tragedies swing on such inconsequen- the town of Boyville, had slipped his shoes 
tial hinges. It is so exasperating to look off in the second block from his home, instead 
back over the path of a calamity and see of slipping them off in the first block, on hie 

way to school, a 
great shadow 
that settled over 
his life might 
have been lifted. 
For if he had not 
been sitting ex* 
actly where he 
sat on the curb¬ 
ing of the street 
on that bright* 
beautiful Monday 
morning in Sep¬ 
tember, slipping 
off his shoes and 
blockings, he 
would have found 
no garter snake 

, . "* cAtfiBd the JUftfe girt* arwnif the yard i#HA W. hl to kill * and Dfllt 

having killed the 

how easily it might have been averted l If snake, he could not have brought it to school 
one man in the little town of Lawrence a on a stick; and not having brought it to 
generation ago had eaten two pieces of pie- school on a stick, he could not have chased 
plant pie instead of three for supper, the night the little girls around the yard with it before 


of a certain party caucus* he would 
have attended that caucus and an¬ 
other set of delegates would have 
gone to the County convention, an¬ 
other would have been sent to the 
State convention, another Governor 
of Kansas would have been nomi¬ 
nated and elected, and he would have 
chosen another United States Sen¬ 
ator* w ho would have voted for, in¬ 
stead of against, the impeachment 
of a President of the United States, 
and the history of the civilised world 
would have been an entirely different 
affair from the one now i n use, 


to #« iKj.fi ffri? te*«A her rfurtiif tM 

vpefting Atnif." 


the teacher 
came. And if 
fee had not been 
doing that, he 
would not have 
conceived the 
chivalrous no¬ 
tion that he 
might gain the 
esteem of bis 
Hear Us Desire 
by frightening 
her with a snake. 
And if Winfield 
Hancock Pen- 
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nington had not made his Heart’s Desire 
angry—without giving her a chance to cool 
off—she would not have invited Harold Jones 
to sit and sing with her during the opening 
hour. Hut probably all that happened had 
to happen in the course of things; so specu¬ 
lation is idle. But when it did happen, it 
seemed to be a hopeless case. Young Mr. 

Pennington had lived 
through the day, a week be¬ 
fore, when the teacher 
changed his seat so that he 
could not see bis Heart’s 
Desire smile; but he knew 
that she was sorry with 
him, and that helped a lit¬ 
tle , Bu t w hen he saw Har¬ 
old Jones singing from the 
same book with his Heart’s 
Desire, he tried in vain to 
catch the fragment of a 
smile from her. Instead 

of a smile, he found her expects in a certain crisis. When the affair 
threatening to make a face is reversed, the two little girls go about 
if he persisted. Piggy breathing undying hatred for one another, 
seemed to be buried in an avalanche of woe, But a boy begins to consume his rival with 
Then it w as that he saw what a small thing had politeness, to seek him out from all other 
started the avalanche of calamity thundering beings on earth, to study his tastes and cater 
dowm upon him, and he smarted with remorse, to his humors. And so, while the comrade- 
In his anguish he tried to sing alto, and made ship between Piggy Pennington and Mealy 
a peculiar rasping sound that tore a reproof Jones was built on ashes, its growth was 
for him off the teacher’s nerves. beautiful to see. 

From the hour of the Jones boy’s triumph, In all their hours of close communion 
he and Winfield Hancock Pennington—fa- neither boy mentioned to the other the name 
miliarly knowm as “ Piggy "—became boon of the little girl in the red shawl and the 
companions. A growm-up outsider might have paint-brush pigtails whose titful fancy had 
wondered at such a friendship, for Harold brought on all his trouble. In some mys- 
Jones, who answered to the terious w r ay each managed to 

name of “Mealy'’ on the £SpL shower her with picture 

play-ground, was a pale, thin cards, to compass her about 

youth, with a squeaky voice, with oranges, to embower her 

H is skimmed-tnilfe eyes popped ^ desk with flowers; but it was 

out over a waste of freckles ; rafe) all done in stealth, and she 

w T hich blurred his features & tpS who was the object of this 

and literally weighted down a ggii devotion rewarded it openly 

weak, loosely-wired jaw and W HBfl > and—also for the vanity of 

kept an astonished mouth her sex —impartially. All the 

opened for hours at a time. PPjiffij school watched the battle of 

Piggy* on the other hand, was |||8B9| the hearts eagerly. The big 

a sturdy, chunky, blue-eyed Will boys, who usually know' as 

boy, who had fought his way gjj Ij little about the social trans- 

up to glory in the school, and ■ I ||jK fig actions beneath them as the 

who had run and jumped, and B ■ SB teacher know's, felt an inkling 

tumbled and swam, and ban- I I of the situation. The red- 

fered himself into right to be B ft f\ ; , headed Pratt girl became 

King of Boyville. Chummery \\ ~ V'\ deeply interested in the af- 

between the tw r o boys seemed Ar ,JU fair, though she w'as never 

impossible, yet it w p as one of ■ invited to a party in the 

the things which every school ' + ^ ' ' school’s aristocracy, She did 


To itudy his Uistes. 


Ean/ht Jont* 
— “ Jfeaii/S 
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not even get an 
invitation to Bud 
Perkins's sur¬ 
prise party, 
where everyone 
who had any so¬ 
cial standing 
was expected. 

Yet she saw all 
that went on in 
the school, and 
once she all but 
smiled sympa¬ 
thetically at Pig- 
gy,when she met 
li i m slipping 
away from his 
Heart's Desire's desk, where¬ 
in he had left a flock of Cu¬ 
pids nestling in a perfumed 
blotter, and a candy sheep. 

Mealy Jones would have 
snubbed the Pratt girl if she 
had caught him thus, but 
Piggy gave her a wink that 
made her his partner. After 
that hour the Pratt girl be¬ 
came bis scout. The next 
day she blundered. That 
Friday w T as burned into Piggy 
Pennington's memory with a 
glowing brand. 

The trouble occurred in 
this way: On the Friday following Piggy's 
black Monday, the King of Boyville decided 
to resort to an heroic measure. In his 
meditative moments Piggy had made up 
speeches addressed to his Heart's Desire 
wherein he had proposed reconciliation at 
any sacrifice save that of honor. Twice 
during those four days he had stood by his 
Heart's Desire during the recess, while they 
had looked out at the play ground. But the 
words next to his heart had sputtered and 
bubbled into nothing on his lips. He could 
only snap chalk at the young gentlemen in 
the yard below him in a preoccupied w ay and 
listen to his Heart's Desire rattle on about 
the whims of her fractions and the caprices 
of her spelling-lesson. Friday noon, Win¬ 
field Hancock Pennington took a header into 
the Rubicon. In the deserted school-room, 
just after the other youngsters had gone 
to dinner or to play. Piggy, with much wig¬ 
gling of his toes, with much hard breath¬ 
ing, and with many facial contortions, wrote 
a note. He gave it to the Pratt girl to de¬ 
liver, When the first bell was ringing that 
noon, Piggy was piling up the primary urchins 


in wiggling, squealing piles at 
** crack the w T hip," During the 
fifteen minutes that followed, he 
was charging up and dowm the 
yard, howiing like a Comanche, 
at “ pullaway." But run as he 
would, yell as he w-ould, and 
wrestle as he would, Piggy could 
not escape the pictures that rose 
in his mind of a boy wearing his 
features and using his body, writ¬ 
ing the note that he had written. 
When dismembered words and 
phrases from that note rose to his 
mind on the play-ground, the 
quaver of terror that rose m 
Piggy's whoop was not dissem¬ 
bled. Sometimes fear froze his 
vitals, then a flush of self-abase 
meat burned him with its flames. 
And all the time he knew that the 
Pratt girl had that note. He 
almost hoped that an earthquake 
would swallow' her with it before 
she coul d del iver it. When Piggy 
came straggling in, hot, sweaty, 
and puffing, just as the teacher 
was tapping the tardy-bell, a 
wave of peace swept over him. 
His Heart's Desire was not at 
her desk. He knew' that he had 
still a few moments' reprieve 
They w r ere singing when his 
Heart's Desire came in. Piggy's head was 
tilted back to give his voice full volume as 
he shouted* “All jewels, precious jewels, His 
loved and his own." His eyes were half 
closed in an ec¬ 
stasy, and he did 
not turn his face 
toward the paint¬ 
brush pig-tail a, nor 
give any sign that 
ho knew of their 
owner's presence. 

Yet when she 
passed his desk, 
his voice did not 
quaver, nor his eyes 
blink, nor his coun¬ 
tenance redden, as 
his foot darted 
out for her to trip 
over. She tripped 
purposely* thereby 
accepting affec¬ 
tion's tribute, and 
w T as glad. 

To el abory te the " J** * mded am* 
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tale of how the Pratt girl blundered with Piggy Piggy waded home though blood that 

Pennington's note would bo depressing* For night. The hoys could not resist calling 
it holds in its barbed meshes a record of one out ** Friend Mary ” or ** Hello, Roses Red," 
agonizing second in which Piggy saw the though each boy knew that his taunt would 
folded paper begin to slip and slide down the bring on a fight. Piggy fought boys who 
incline of his Heart's Desire's desk, whereon 
the Pratt girl had dropped it; saw the two 
girls grab for it; 
heard it crash from 
the seat to the 
floor with what 
seemed to him a 
deafening roar, 

Kor is this all that 
the harrowing tale 
might disclose. It 
might dilate upon 
the horror that 
wrenched Piggy's 
spine as he watched 
the teacher's finger 
crook a signal for 
the note to be 
brought forward * 

It would be mani¬ 
festly cruel and 
clearly unneces¬ 
sary to describe 
the forces which 
impelled the 
psychic wave of 
suggestion that in¬ 
undated the school 



wasptttnff up the primary vrchSm frs squealing pttr*. 


--even to the youth of the '* B ” class, with, 
his head under the desk, looking for a pencil 
—and gave every demon there gleeful knowl¬ 
edge tbit the toucher had nabbed the note 
and would probably read it aloud. It is 
enough to submit the plain, but painful, 
statement that, when the teacher tapped her 
pencil for attention, a red ear, a throbbing 
red ear, flared out from either side of Piggy 
Pennington's Fourth Reader, while not far 
away a pair of pig-tails bristled up with rage 
and humiliation from a desk where a little 
girPs head lay buried in her arms. The 
teacher unfolded the crackling paper. 
Would anyone but a savage enjoy the recital 
of the fact about the barbaric mirth that 
inspired peal after peal of laughter as the 
teacher read these words? 

Friend Mary ,—Did you mean anything by letting 
Him sing with yap, 1 dont care if you did bnt l merer 
doti anything to deserve it, but if you ditknt 1 am very 
sorry, will tell yon bout it at the parley. Well that is 
aEE I can think of today, from 

Yourw Ever, 

Win Pennington* 

P* 8* If you still mean what yon sed about reaes 
red and vilets blue all right and so do I, W H P„ 


were throe classes above him. He whipped 
groups of boys of assorted sizes from the 
lower gradfes; but the fighting took him 
away from his trouble, and in most cases he 
honored his combatants. He was little the 
worse for wear when he chased the last swarm 
of primary urchins into his father's cow lot, 
fastened them in, and went at them one by 
one with a shingle. A child living next door 
to the Penningtons had brought the news of 
Piggy's disgrace to the neighborhood, and 
by supper-time Mrs. Pennington knew the 
worst. While the son and heir of the house 
was bringing in his wood and doing his chores 
about the barn, he felt something in the air 
about the kitchen which warned him that 
new tortures awaited him. 

A boy would rather take a dozen whippings 
at school than have the story of one of them 
come homo; and Piggy thought with in¬ 
ward trembling that he would rather report 
even a whipping at home than face hie 
mother in the dishonor which covered him. 
At supper Mrs. Pennington repeated the 
legend of the note with great solemnity. 
When her husband showed signs of laughing. 
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she glared at him. Her son ate rapidly in 
silence. Over his mother’s shoulders Piggy 
saw the hired girl giggle. The only reply 
that Mrs. Pennington could get to her ques¬ 
tions was, “Aw, that ain’t nothin 7 /’ or “Aw, 
gee whiz, ma, you must think that’s some¬ 
thin’.” But she proclaimed, in the presence 
of the father, the son, and the hired girl* 
that if she ever caught a boy of hers getting 
44 girbs truck ” she would “show him / 1 
which, being translated, means much that 
no dignified young gentleman likes to con¬ 
template. But when the son was out of 
hearing, Mrs, Pennington told her husband, 
in the repressed tone which she used when 
expressing her diplomat- 


All day Saturday, before the Bud Perkins 
surprise party. Piggy Pennington and Mealy 
Jones were inseparable. And Piggy,, who 
was the King of Boyville, came down from 
his throne and walked humbly beside Mealy, 
the least of all his courtiers. In fact, in 
his noctivagations since the reading of his 
note Piggy had become needlessly deferential 
and considerate of the feelings of his rival. 

if the two entered a crowd and played 
“ foot and a half ” or “ slap and a kick ” 
or ** leap-frog/* and if Mealy was “it” 
—and poor Mealy was generally “it” in 
any game—Piggy did not jump viciously on 
Mealy’s wobbly back, nor did he slap hard, 

nor kick hard, as he would 



ic communications, that 
he would have 14 to take V^^\/ 
that boy in hand.” I jf 

Whereupon the father V.._,yv 

leaned back in his chair , 
and laughed, laughed un¬ 
til he grew red in the 
face, laughed till the pans 
in the kitchen rattled, 
laughed—to use the F"/ 

words of his wife in clos- wfif, 

ing the incident—“like T f 

a natural born simple- J 4 ^ 

ton.” And the son— f 

alas for Piggy Penning- 
ton —he might affect yfoi 

great pride in his amours ” 

when the hired girl 
teased him; he might 

put on a brave face and 
even lure himself into the belief that 
this arch tormentor saw him only as 
a gay deceiver; but when the lights 
were out, Piggy covered his head with 
the bed-clothes, and grew hot and 


have slapped and kicked 
on other days, before he 
descended from hia 
throne to dwell with the 
beast# of the field on that 
fatal Friday. Pride kept 
Mealy on the rack. 

Time and again his lit¬ 
tle, freckled, milky face 
hit the moist springy 
ground as Bud or Abe 
or Jim bumped into 
him at their play. He 
was glad when the day 
ended and he could go 
home. For Mealy Jones 
abhorred the dirt that 
begrimed his face and 
soiled his white starched 
collar. He liked to play 
in lukewarm water, to 
slosh in the suds, and to 
rub his soft little hands 
whiter and whiter in the 
foam. His cleanliness 


cold by turns, till sleep came and bore “ ■ 1 pleased his mother, and 

him away from his humiliation. ** ^ U boasted of it to the 
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mothers of other boys—mothers of boys with 
high-water marks just above their shirt col¬ 
lars; of boys who had to be yanked back to the 
roller-towel after washing to have their ears 
rubbed; of bad, bad, bad boys who washed 
their feet in the dew of the grass at night 
and told their mothers that they had washed 
them in the tub at the pump; of wicked and 
sinful boys w ho killed toads and cried noisily 
when their warts bled in the hot water; in i 

fact, to the mothers of nearly all the boys W 

in Boyviile. And thus it came about that j k jir'SB 

Boyvilie, having Mealy Jones set before it as 
a model child, contracted a cordial hate for ^ 

him, and rose against him when he presumed 
to contest with Piggy for his Heart's Desire. 

Yet all Boyvilie loved a fight, and all Boyvilie 
goaded the King to vvrath, teased him, ban- who had pra 
tered him, and even pretended to doubt hia unction, was 
worth. Therefore, when Piggy Pennington, sir®* The cl 
the King of Boyvilie, dressed for the party tecr. Piggy 1 
that night in his Sunday clothes and his Sun- lounge, and 
day shoes and limped "down the sidewalk to pair, gave an 
the Jones's, where the boys and girls wc*re with orders 
to meet before descending upon Bud Perkins, unconcerned 
there was rancor in the royal heart and the affair be! 
maternal hair-oil on the royal head. But a th 0 line °f 
strange throb of glad pain in the pit of the shoving grew into a shuffle, and the shuffle 
royal stomach came at the thought of the into a wrestle, which ended on the front 
two bright eyes that would soon meet his poretu At length Piggy stalked through the 
own. The eyes made him forget his blister- room where the girls were sitting, saying, 
mg shoes, and a smile at the door divested when he returned with his oranges and his 
hb mind of the serrated col- bat: “Comeon, fellers, every- 

kr upon which his head had 
been pivoting for five di&- 
tracked minutes. The last 
thing of all to go was his 
pride in the hair- 
oil, but it fell be¬ 
fore a voice that 
said: “ Well, you 
got here„did you?” 

That was all. 

But it was enough 
to make Piggy Pen¬ 
nington fee? the 
core of a music- 
box taming inside 
him, while outside 
the company saw 
the King of Boy- 


Jtaw the hired ifirl 


Her eon ate rapidiy 
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WHILE THE EVIL DAYS COME NOT " 


piggy thought ho saw a smile mount her 
brow. That was too much. When the din¬ 
ing-room closed behind the black-and-red 
checked dress, the pitcher that enclosed his 
woe broke and the wheel at the cistern of 
his endurance stopped. Mealy Jones came 
into the room* and the boy who kept the 
“ post-office ” called out, “ Piggy Penning¬ 
ton.” But the slam of the front door was 
his answer. 

Piggy sat on the front porch, and reviewed 
the entire affair* It began when his Heart's 
Desire had fluttered into his autograph album 
with a coy: 

** When this you see 
Remember He,” 

He followed the corrugated course of 
true love step by step up to its climax where, 
a week before, she had given him his choice 
of her new pack of assorted visiting-cards. 
He rose at the end of five minutes’ soifiber 
way gallantly into the middle of the parlor meditation, holding the curling gelatine card 
floor, the essential preliminaries of the even- 0 f his choice in his warn hand. After vent¬ 
ing's entertainment were over. A little later j n g a heavy sigh, he checked a motion to 
the games began. First, there w as ‘ 1 forfeits. f h throw away the token of his undoing and put 
Then came tin-tin.” ” Clap in and clap ft tack into his pocket. While he was plot- 
out,” followed, and finally, after much pro- ting dark things against the life and happi- 
testation from the girls, but at the earnest 
solicitation of Mealy Jones, "post-office” 
started. Piggy did not urge, nor protect. 

He bad gone through the games listlessly, oc¬ 
casionally breaking into a epasm of gaiety t hat 
was clearly hollow, and afterwards sinking into 
profound indifference. For how could 
a well-conditioned boy be gay with a 
heartache under his Sunday shirt and 
the spectacle before his eyes of a 
freckled human cock-sparrow darting 
round and round the bower of his 
Heart's Desire? t ndersuch circum¬ 
stances it was manifestly impossible 
for him to see the eyes that sought 
his in vain across the turmoil of the 
room. Indeed, a voice pitched a 
trifle high to carry well spoke for 
him to hear, but met deaf ears. A 
little maid in a black-and-rtd check 
which the King of Boyvilie once pre¬ 
ferred to royal purple even made her 
way across the throng—utulesigned- 
ly, he thought, but Piggy basked in 
the joy of her presence and made no 
sign to show his pleasure. A little 
later, in the shuffle of the game, 

Piggy and his Heart’s Desire were 
far a|ian, Half an hour passed, but 
still he did not revive. Mealy Jones 
called her out in “post-office,” ami 
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ness of Mealy Jones, Piggy heard the sound pencil axle. He gave the cord a quick jerk; 
of the merriment within, and a mischievous a rattle, a wail, and a shriek were success- 
smile spread over his angry countenance. ively produced by 

window, and peeped in. rfSlL the notches whir¬ 

ring on the glass. 
The company with¬ 
in doors screamed. 
Everyone knew it 
was Piggy, hut no 
one ever lived with 
nerves strong 
enough to with¬ 
stand the shock of 
a tick-tack. At 
the first shock 
those in-doore de¬ 
cided to ignore the 
disturbance. But 
it occurred twice 
afterwards, and a 
third tick-tack at 
a party is a dare. 
As Piggy ran he 

Piggy put the pencil through the hole in the forgot his hoi, heavy shoes; he felt the night 
spool, and held the notched rims of the spool wind on his face and in his hair. He cared 
against the window pane by pressing on the nothing for hia pursuers; he ran for the 

gladness that came with running. 

# Now he slackened his pace and 

■ Hjj* t ^ let the boys catch up with him, 

: _ ® and again he spread the mocking 

lir.v distance between them. He 

;p. turned down an alley, and eluded 

^ the youngsters at the party, even the 
y/ K'irls. had scampered out of the house to 

watch the race. When Piggy vaulted the 
back-yard fence into Miss Morgan’s garden, 
■T_® he heard the pursuers half a block away. 

TaJu f p He saw ' a hundred feet distant, a bevy of girls 

I * standing on the sidewalk. And he saw, too, 

as he came bounding down the lot, something 
that made him fairly skim over the earth J 


He tiptoed to the 
He saw his Heart’s Desire sitting alone. He P^-W 
cheered up a little, not much—but suifi- 
eiently to reach in his pocket for his tick- 

Now, it may be clearly proved, if neces- v 

sary, that the tick-tack was invented by 1 

the devil. Any wise man’s son knows that ij 

every hoy between the ages of ten and four- ‘Sf-'SrJ 

teen carries with him at all times a com- gjj .?^ ^ 

plete outfit of the mechanical devices on 
which the devil holds the patent and de- 
mands a royalty. So there is nothing really If" 

strange in the statement that Piggy Penning¬ 
ton took from his Sunday clothes, beneath a fl 

pocketful of Rewards of Merit for regular gf 

attendance at Sunday-school—all dated be- . AmunlMtn 
fore the Christmas-tree—a spool with 
notched wheels, a lead pencil, and a bit of 

iishline. The line wound round the spool. So the boys took it up 


" if fAf* important MV o/f^arto," 
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his Heart's Desire standing alone near the 
porch in his path under an apple-tree. The 
exhilaration of the chase had made him for¬ 
get his trouble. He was so sure-footed in 
the race that he forgot to be abashed for the 
moment and came bounding down by the 
apple-tree. He was full of pride. When he 
stopped he was the King of Boyvill© and every 
inch a king. The king—not Piggy—should 
be blamed. It was all over in a second—- 
almost before he had stopped. He aimed 
at her cheek, but he got her ear. That was 
the first that he knew of it, Piggy seemed 
to return to life then. In his confusion he 
felt himself shriveling up to his normal size 
—shriveling and frying. In an instant he 
was gone, and Piggy Pennington ran into 
the group of girls on the sidewalk and let 
them catch him and hold him. The breath¬ 
less youths went into the house telling their 
adventures in the race between gasps. But 
Piggy did not dare to look at his Heart's 
Desire for as much as five minutes—a long, 
long time. No one had seen him beneath the 
apple-tree* He was not afraid of the teas- 
mg, but he was afraid of a withering look 
from his Heart's Desire—a look that he felt 
with a parching fear in his throat would 
throw the universe into an eclipse for him. 
He observed that she got up and changed her 
seat, to be rid of Mealy J ones. At first Piggy 
thought that was a good sign, but a moment 
later he reasoned that the avoidance of Mealy 
was inspired probably by a loathing for all 
boys. lie dared not seek her eyes, but he 
mingled noisily in the crowd for a while, and 
then, on a desperate venture, carelessly 
snapped a peanut shell and hit his Heart's 
Desire on the chin. He seemed to he look¬ 
ing a thousand miles away in another direc¬ 
tion than that which the missile took. He 
waited nearly a minute —a long, uncertain 
minute—for a response. 

Then the shell came back; it did not hit 
him—but it might have done so - that was 
all he could ask. He snapped shells slyly 
for a quarter of an hour, and w T as happy. 
Once he looked—not exactly looked; per¬ 
haps peeked is the better word; took just 
the tiniest lightning peek out of the tail of 
his eye, and found a smile waiting for him. 
At supper, if anyone save Piggy had tried to 
take a chair by his Heart's Desire w hen the 
plates came around, there would have been 
a fight. Mealy Jones knew this, and he knew 
w T hat Piggy did not know, that it would have 
been a fight of two against one. So Piggy 
sat bolt upright in his chair beside the black- 
and-red checked dress, and talked to the room 


at large; but he spoke no word to the maiden 
at his side, She noticed that Piggy kept 
dropping his knife, and the solicitude of her 
sex prompted her to ask: “ Are your hands 
cold, Winfield? ” 

And the instinct of his sex to hide a fault 
with a falsehood made Piggy nod his head. 

Then she answered: ** Cold hands, a warm 
heart! ” 

At this important bit of repartee, the King 
of Boyville so forgot his royal dignity that 
he let an orange-peel drive at Jimmy Sears, 
and pretended not to hear her. His only 
reply was to joggle her arm when she reached 
for the cake, Piggy was so exuberant and 
in such high spirits that he put his plate on 
his chair and made Bud Perkins walk turkey 
fashion three times around the room. He 
forgot the disgrace which his note had 
brought to him in the school; he forgot the 
pretensions of Mealy Jones; he did not wish 
to forget the episode of the apple-tree, and 
for the time Piggy Pennington lived in a 
most peculiar world, made of hazel eyes and 
red-ribboned pig-tails, all circling around on a 
background of black-and-red checked flannel. 

After that nothing mattered very much. 
It didn't matter that Piggy's shoes, which 
had bruised his feet in the race, began to 
sting like fire. It didn't matter much if 
Mealy Jones's mother did come for him with 
a lantern and break up tho party. It didn't 
matter if Jimmy Bears did call out, <l Hello, 
Hoses Red,” when the boys reached the bed¬ 
room where their hats were; for a voice 
that Piggy knew cried back from the adjoin¬ 
ing room, ** You think you're cute, don*t you, 
old smarty?” Nothing in the world could 
matter then, for had not Piggy Pennington 
five minutes before handed a card to his 
Heart's Desire which read ? 


IF l MAY NOT 0 0 HOME 

MAY I NOT bTT ON THIS FENCE 
AND C U GO BY ? 


And had not she taken it, and said merrily, 
“ I'm going to beep this.” What could 
matter after that open avowal? 

And so it came to pass m a little while 
that the goodly company, headed by the King 
of Boyville, tiled gaily down the path. They 
walked two by tw T o, and they started on a 
long, uneven w + ay. But the King of Boy- 
ville was full of joy—a kind of joy so strange 
that wise men may not measure it; a joy so 
rare that even kings are proud of it. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCE 

IN RUSSIA, GERM A 

T HE autumn manceuvers in Europe are 
always of deep and important interest 
to military students. Each year officers 
from all of the principal countries of the 
world are sent by their governments to wit¬ 
ness them, and to make reports upon them, 
i if late years they have been very elaborate 
in some of the countries, especially in Ger- 
many, France, and Russia, Many important 
lessons have been learned from observations 
made by military men in attendance on them, 
not only regarding tactical formations of 
troops, but also regarding all kinds of equip¬ 
ments, the quickest and safest means of 
transportation, and the food best adapted 


KUUOPK. 

, N klson A. Miles* 

S AT THE AUTUMN MANEUVERS 
NY, AND FRANCE. 

for troops while in actual service. Many of 
the modern appliances of war have been 
tested also in these campaigns, and their 
use exemplified. To the countries maintain¬ 
ing them, simply the benefit derived from 
the physical training of men and from the 
discipline is perhaps a sufficient reward for 
the time, money, and energy spent in organ¬ 
ising and carrying them out* 

I was especially fortunate during my trav¬ 
els in Europe in 1897 in having opportunity 
to witness the maneuvers held at Kreanoe- 
Selo, near St* Petersburg, and the grand 
maneuvers in Germany, and part of those 
in the north of France. I arrived in Russia 
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MILITARY EUROPE. 



OFFICERS OF TUB RUSSIAN’ 0 E N1IA KM EKJ E PRECEDING AN IMPERIAL TRAIN. 



on the ir>th of August* I had previously 
communicated with our representative at &t. 
Petersburg, the Hon* Clifton It. Breckin- 
ridge, whom 1 had known very pleasantly 
for a number of years as a 
distinguished member of 
Congress from Arkansas, 


two royal carriages were placed at my dis¬ 
posal, while the Emperor entertained me and 
my party as guests. 

I had been but two days at St. Petersburg 
_ when I received an invita¬ 
tion, which amounted to a 
command, to visit Peter- 
hof, undoubtedly the most 


and who had represented 
our government with 
marked abili ty at the Rus¬ 
sian court, and he had 
made known to the Russian 
Government my wish to 
witness their maneuvers 
and to see such other 
military exercises as it 
might please them to per¬ 
mit me to see. 1 was duly 
introduced by Mr. Breck¬ 
inridge to the Ministers of 
War and Foreign Affairs. 
They received me in a 
most courteous and friend¬ 
ly way, showing a desire to 
extend every civility. A 
very accomplished and ex¬ 
perienced officer of the 
chevalier-garde, Lieuten¬ 
ant Tsertzkoff, was de¬ 
tailed to report to me for 
duty during my stay, and 


attractive summer palace 
in the world, at the pres¬ 
ent time occupied by the 
Emperor and Empress as 
their summer home. At 
the palace I was granted 
an interview by His Ma¬ 
jesty, and was received 
with marked cordiality. 
The Emperor's manner is 
frank and unostentatious, 
and there is nothing in 
his speech or deportment 
to impress one with the 
large power possessed by 
him, a young man, being 
only thirty years old. He 
speaks English perfectly, 
is thoroughly informed on 
all military matters, and in 
general appearance is as 
much a student as a sol¬ 
dier. He devotes much 


PRINCE KHILKOFP, RUSSIAN MINISTER QV 

mjue works, 


From ft by Ti^itsky, Si, Future- 

burg. 
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THE KMI'EROK V]THOMAS IS SEEM STANDING AT THE DO0R OP THE TENT. 


attention to civil affairs, and is especially 
interested in the internal improvements, 
development, and commercial welfare of 
Uufflda* 

My conversation with the Emperor touched 
first on military matters, and then drifted to 
the subject which appeared to be the one 
nearest his heart the great Siberian rail¬ 
way, a work of vast commercial, political, 
and military importance to Russia, He him¬ 
self passed over the zone that the railway is 
to penetrate, before be ascended the throne, 
and he is now president of the company 
whic h is rapidly constructing the work. In 
our talk, 1 referred to the great change that 
had been wrought in our own country by the 
construction of the trans-continental rail¬ 
roads, first, definitely projected during the 
Civil War, Tor the purpose of holding the two 
sections of the country in closer union and 
more loyal sentiment. These railroads, I 
told the Emperor, had transformed a vast 
area of wild territory and mountain waste 
into settled, civilized, thriving, progressive 
communities in the space of a single genera¬ 


tion ; and I added that I presumed a similar 
result would follow the opening of the great 
avenue of communication and commerce now 
being constructed across the enormous area 
of the Russian Empire. 1 asked if the land 
would be divided into subdivisions in a way 
similar to that we had adopted in our own 
country and found so beneficial. The Em¬ 
peror said that this was his purpose and de¬ 
sign, and that he hoped for gratifying 
results. 1 remarked that we had found 
that, by dividing otr public lands into small 
subdivisions and parceling it out to colo¬ 
nists, they became our most intelligent, loyal 
citizens, wedded and anchored to the soil; 
and that a man who possessed a quarter sec¬ 
tion of land was a more loyal citizen than 
one who simply owned a knife. The use of 
the last word seemed to cause His Majesty 
an unhappy thought, as I judged from his 
expression, yet he instantly resumed his 
pleasant mood, and talked upon the subject 
of the development of that great section of 
his empire with much interest, and ex¬ 
pressed great hope that the completion of 
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A CROUP OF COMMANDERS IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY AT THE GRAND REVIEW AT KRRHNDE-8EL0. 
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the railroad would contribute to the welfare 
and benefit of the people of Russia. 

The construction of the Siberian railway is 
under the supervision of one of the most re¬ 
markable men in Europe* Prince KhilkofL 
Home twenty years ago Prince KhilkofF had a 
misunderstanding with his father* and de¬ 
clared that he would not receive any further 
assistance from his estate He came to 
America and sought occupation. lie found 
a humble position in a machine-shop in Phila¬ 
delphia* and was first set to making bolts in 
a car factory, liy his devotion to his work 
and by his intelligence and acquired skill* he 
passed through all the stages of that industry 
until he became superintendent of the estab¬ 
lishment. He at one time ran a locomotive 
on the Pennsylvania Central Railroad* and in 
time acquired a thorough knowledge, not 
only of the construction and material of 
railroad appliances, but also of the mode of 
constructing and managing such systems 
of transportation. He at length returned 
to Russia* obtained a position in one of the 
great establishments of that country, and 
finally worked his way up to the responsible 
post of Minister of Public Works for the 
Russian Empire, which office he still holds. 
iTince Kh ilk off speaks English perfectly* 
looks like an American, and is one of the 
brightest and strongest men 1 met during my 
journey. Tw-o years ago he passed over the 


line of the Siberian railroad* and* crossing 
from Japan to San Francisco, traversed our 
country to New York, and so returned to St. 
Petersburg. 

FJRKT VISIT TO KRESNOE-SELQ. 

It was just after my visit to Peterhof that 
I went to Kresnoe-Selo to see the maneuvers 
of the Russian army. Kresnoe-Selo, or “ Red 
Village*” is situated about fifteen or twenty 
miles from St, Petersburg. Here annually 
a large camp is formed and maneuvers are 
carried out. There are more extended ma¬ 
neuvers in other sections of Russia: for ex¬ 
ample, they occur on a very extensive scale 
each year in Poland; but those I have under¬ 
stood are never witnessed by foreigners. 
Kresnoe-Seio is a very pretty village. It 
was purchased by the government as a field 
for maneuvers sixty years ago, and has 
gradually been improved unlil now r it is ad¬ 
mirably adapted to the purpose. There are 
barracks for the soldiers* hospitals for the 
sick, buildings for the officers* a special 
pavilion for the Emperor* with other suit¬ 
able buildings for the Imperial family* a 
building in which the Emperor’s mess is es¬ 
tablished, and quarters for the entertain¬ 
ment of guests who annually witness the 
evolutions. This camp is not occupied all 
the year round, as the English camp at 
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Aldershot, but after the exercises have been 
completed the troops retire to their stations, 

The grand maneuvers liegan on the 21st, 
the troops engaged being those of the Grand 
Corps, in ail about i5">,000 to 40,ODD men, 
divided into two corps. One corps, operat¬ 
ing from the north, was slightly weaker than 
the other, but expected reinforcements from 
the railroad by way of Finland. The object 
of the southern force was to prevent the 
arrival of the reinforcements* It was a 
beautiful country for such a maneuver, and 
the place where we were to rendezvous and 
whither the Emperor was to repair was on 
a high point from which one could see the 
country for mites around. This was the key 
of the position for which a struggle was 
made by the southern force. 

The use of cavalry as practiced in the 
Ilussiun army was well shown here, as a 
large force with several horse-batteries was 
rapidly sent forward to dismount and occupy 
the hill and to hold it until the infantry 
forces from the north, coming down in two 
large columns, should arrive. The move¬ 
ment was well executed. The batteries had 
just been placed in position when the ad¬ 
vance of the southern force was seen ap¬ 
proaching, the forces proceeding in long 
columns covered by cavalry, while away to 
the front patrols could be seen moving. 
The northern army having occupied its lines 


of battle, the cavalry moved off to its left. 
Shortly afterwards the cavalry of the sooth 
could be seen rapidly approaching; then a 
charge was made, the two cavalry columns 
meeting, It was exceedingly interesting. 
The result was the defeat of the northern 
cavalry, which retired and reformed some 
distance to the rear* Heavy artillery firing 
now commenced from the south. It was 
kept up for a long time, and w as such as in 
actual war would have been very severe. It 
was replied to by a number of batteries well 
stationed along the line of the defence. The 
attack was made by the southern force in 
regular order, line after line advancing to 
the attack, well supported according to the 
modern attack formation. The fire was very 
intense* It was kept up all along the line 
for perhaps an hour, until at last the force 
made a charge, each line passing through the 
other, when the recall was sounded. The 
final result of the maneuvers was not pub¬ 
lished, but in all probability the northern 
forces would have been successful in resist¬ 
ing the attack made upon them. 

The Emperor, who is a most active and 
energetic man, evinced great personal inter¬ 
est in all the maneuvers and exercises of 
the troops during the encampment, and made 
his headquarters at the camp during the en¬ 
tire time. He was present each day, and 
witnessed carefully each movement. Each 
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day notifications were given as to the man¬ 
ner of dress and the exact hour and point of 
rendezvous* The Grand Duke Vladimir or¬ 
dered the general plan of operations day by 
day, but great latitude was left to com¬ 
manding officers* and they were invited* as 
is the custom in foreign armies, to show 
originality and energy in carrying out their 
special movements. The successful handling 
of troops was a matter of especial commend¬ 
ation by the Emperor* whose desire appeared 
to be to give his officers that experience 
which would fit them for command in actual 
war. 

Just after the manceuvers ended I had an 
opportunity to see a most imposing review' 
of the Russian troops, held in honor of 
President Faure, of the French Republic. 
The French President reached Cronstadt, the 
harbor of St, Petersburg* on the morning of 
August 23d* Here the Emperor and his 
suite met him and conducted him to Peter- 
fojf* where in the evening a grand banquet 
was given. The next day the entire com¬ 


pany at Feterhof W'ent to St. Petersburg, 
where a w ildly enthusiastic popular reception 
was accorded the distinguished visitor. The 
most exacting Frenchman could not have de¬ 
manded more* One could not but contrast 
this demonstration over the visit of tho 
French President with the mission and re¬ 
ception of the great Corsican some eighty- 
five years before, and marvel at the rapidity 
with which the events of the past are for¬ 
gotten when thu interests of the present and 
welfare of the future are before a people or 
government. 

The review took place at Krcsnoe-Selo P 
the Emperor and the Empress, with the 
President and their other guests, going to 
the field by rail. On arriving, the royal party 
repaired at once to what was called the 
Tribune of Honor, a great artificial mound 
built up at one side of the field and covered 
with sod* On it was erected a tent for their 
convenience. From this stand the President 
and the Empress watched the review. The 
Emperor and tho grand dukes and the mili- 
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tary representatives of other powers were 
ranged in line at the base of the Tribune, 
The review was one of the finest military 
displays I have ever witnessed. An inter¬ 
esting feature of the review was the way in 
which the Emperor expressed his satisfac¬ 
tion* If a regiment pleased him he called 
out in a strong voice: “Well done 1 my 
men;” and immediately the troops to whom 
the remark was addressed answered, as if in 
one voice: “ We are glad to do our beat for 
Your Majesty* J ' The most dramatic incident 
which occurred was the passing in front of 
the Tribune of Honor of Prince l/ouis Napo¬ 
leon, at the head of his company of Russian 
troops, the Tzar and the 1’resident both gra¬ 
ciously acknowledging his salute as he passed* 
From the observations of the Russian army 
which I was able to make at the review at 
Kresnoe-Selo, and during the maneuvers, I 
concluded I hat it is exceedingly well equipped, 
well disciplined, and well armed lor any pur¬ 
pose, and that its officers are skilled and 


accomplished. Most 
of the officers belong 
to the aristocracy* and 
are highly educated. 
They are the best 
military linguists in 
Europe* The Grand 
Duke Vladimir is an 
ideal field marshal and 
a very able general, 
and in him evidently 
the Emperor has great 
confidence. The <^rand 
Duke Alexis is the 
head of the Navy De¬ 
partment* In my con¬ 
versation with him, he 
referred with great 
pleasure to his visit 
and entertainment in 
our country, and to 
the famous hunts in 
which he took [part on 
the Plains. 

The Russian amiv 

* 

is, I think, capable of 
greater endurance in 
the field than any 
other in Europe* The 
infantry and artillery 
are composed of 
strong, hardy men, 
and the cavalry are 
unexcelled. The Cos¬ 
sacks constitute per¬ 
haps the best of the 
mounted troops. The horses are strong, 
hardy, and well fitted for the hardships and 
fatigues that campaigns require. In fact, 
the Russian horses, I believe, are the best in 
the world* The Russian people lake better 
cure of their horses than any people 1 have 
ever known. They are strong, well fed, and 
full of spirit, anil not mutilated in the cruel 
manner in which we find them in too many 
other countries of Europe and in our own 
country* !n Russia it is considered had form 
for a driver to carry a whip* and 1 never saw 
during my stay there a horse that appeared to 
be ill treated or ill fed. 

Every man in Russia is liable to military 
service from his twenty-first year* Nearly 
900,000 reach this age every year in the 
empire, and of these about 275,000 are 
taken into the active army. The best are 
placed in the reserve, which is of two 
classes. Those in the active army serve five 
years, and those in the resen-e serve one, 
three, and five, according to the class* These 
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latter drill six weeks twice a year* These 
are the periods in European Russia; they 
differ somewhat in Asia and Caucasia. The 
total peace footing of the army, including 
** all the Russians Tt —that is, Russia in 
Europe, Siberia, Turkistan and Finland— 
amounts, according to the latest figures, 
to 33,529 officers, 335,143 men, 155,478 
horses. The actual war footing is more 
difficult to ascertain; but, according to the 
most conservative estimate, it is probable 
that Russia could, in case of war, mobilise 
with tolerable ease in first line of battle an 
army of at least 1,355,000 men, with a reserve 
of about I,lUO f OOO + That is, she would have 
at. her command a force of 2,455,000, with 
perhaps 55,000 officers and a half million 
horses. If one considers the efficiency of 
the troops and the officers, something of the 
military strength of the empire is realized. 

THE GERMAN MANEUVERS. 

From St. Petersburg I went to Berlin, 
where I had my first look at the German 


troops. This was at a review of the Guard 
Corps, undoubtedly the best corps of the 
German army, by the Emperor and Empress. 
At the close of the ceremony, I was pro- 
sented to the Emperor, llis Majesty, drilled 
from boyhood in military duties, is a thor¬ 
ough soldier and an intense enthusiast in 
military matters. The Empress, mounted 
on a splendid charger, presented a very 
beautiful appearance in her three-cornered 
chapeau and the bright w T hite uniform of her 
regiment. 3he seemed to have the devotion 
and affection of the army Quite as much as 
the sovereign. 

From Berlin 1 w ent to Ilombtirg, whither 1 
had been Invited to witness the grand ma- 
noGuvers of the German army. These ma¬ 
neuvers took place a little way from the 
tow n, th e pri n ci pal terri tory marneu ve red over 
being that to the east, in the vicinity of 
Hanau and Frankfort, The Emperor had his 
headquarters at Homburg. The Duke of 
t'ambridge was there, and was present at a 
great review of the Eleventh Army Corps 
which took place on the 4th of September, 
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on which occasion the troops presen ted a most 
rnugni fi Gen t app earance. There were presen t 
at this review, in addition to the Emperor and 
Empress; the Grand Duchess of Hesse, the 
honorary colonel of one of the regiments; and 
King Humbert and (£ueen Margaretta of Italy. 

The corps was about ^ r 000 strong, one 
of the largest in the German army. It was 
interesting to see the King of Italy, who was 
honorary colonel of one of the regiments, 
take his place at the head of the regiment 
and pass in review before the Emperor, 
The Grand Duchess of Hesse also passed in 
review at the head of her regiment* The 
Emperor left the stand twice, and took com¬ 
mand of regiments of which he was honorary 
colonel, leaving the King of Italy on the re¬ 
viewing stand to pass these regiments in 
review* Twice they passed, once in column 
of companies, batteries, and squadrons; 
again in line of battalions, the cavalry and 
artillery at a gallop, in perfect order, pre¬ 
senting a magnificent appearance. That 
night, as well as after the review at Berlin, 
we were all entertained by the Emperor at a 
state dinner. A speech was made by Em¬ 
peror William, full of kindly feeling for Italy, 
and a reply was made by King Humbert, with 
equally friendly expressions, from which it 
was evident that the Triple Alliance was still 
in strong force* The maneuvers began on 
the 6th of September, and ended on the 10th* 
They were the most extensive ever held in 
Germany in time of peace. There were 
117,000 men in all engaged* This force was 
about four times as great as that at Kresnoe- 
Selo, and about 50,000 larger than that at 
the French maneuvers which, in part, l wit¬ 
nessed later. The labor of organizing, equip¬ 
ping, transporting, and supplying such an 
army must have been immense. All of this 
had been worked out by the general staff of 
Germany, and maps had been provided which 
were models in themselves, by which, from 
day to day, the movements of the troops 
could be seen and followed with great case. 

The great problem in the German ma¬ 
il (covers w T as to bring a great army into the 
field and operate against an invading army 
which had crossed the Rhine from the west. 
For the purpose the forces were divided 
into two armies. The western, or invading 
army, was represented by a portion of the 
troops under General Count Yon Haesler; 
while the eastern, or army of defense, was 
commanded by Prince Leopold of Bavaria, 
the two being nearly equal in strength* The 
western army was composed of Prussians, 
while Prince Leopold's army was composed 


of Bavarians. We were provided with 
horses and orderlies, and proceeded each 
day by train near to the held of action, 
where, following the Emperor, we witnessed 
the maneuvers. Many miles were covered 
by the troops, and it was necessary to ride 
long distances to see the action* The use 
of troops of all the branches was exemplified. 
The various modes of attack and defense in 
modem warfare were shown. Ijong and 
weary marches were made by the troops in 
accomplishing all of this* Much of the time 
it rained, and it was far from easy service* 
In fact, except for the danger of war, per¬ 
haps the troops suffered as much hardship 
as they would in actual campaign, and yet 
they seemed well supplied, and there were 
few accidents* There were some losses; 
several men were drowned in crossing 
streams, in which the use of the pontoon 
bridge wiis shown. iSome were taken sick, 
but comparatively few- died, probably sixty 
in all, out of this immense army, which in¬ 
deed was a remarkably small percentage 
under any circumstances * 

In watching the combats in the German 
maneuvers, I was much interested in the 
effect of the smokeless powder. One heard 
the sound of the cannon and the rattle of 
musketry, but saw nothing until the troops 
advanced or retreated across the country 
within his line of vision* A valuable means 
of judging of the whereabouts of an enemy 
and of the progress of a battle is taken from 
a commanding officer by the use of smokeless 
powder. 

Extensive use was made of military balloons 
in the German maneuvers for observation 
purposes, and the opposing armies were pro¬ 
vided each with one or more, constantly in 
use. The familiar pear-shaped balloon was 
used, and, in addition, the 44 dragon" balloon. 
This is very different in form, and is con¬ 
structed to avoid the constant w hirling and 
spinning motion which is had with the ordi¬ 
nary shape* It is stated that there is con¬ 
siderable steadiness in the new form, and 
consequently it is naturally better suited for 
observation. Telephone lines connect these 
balloons with operators below, thus enabling 
the observers to communicate rapidly* The 
Russians also used the balloon in their ma- 
ncBnvers, and one of the features of their 
review in honor of President Faure was the 
launching of a balloon bearing in mammoth 
le tters the words 14 La France. * * The famil¬ 
iar spherical balloon was used by them. 

I was very much impressed at the ma¬ 
neuvers with the excellent training of the 
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German soldiers. Young men in Germany 
;tre compelled to enlist at twenty and serve 
two years in the active army, and then serve 
a portion of the following five years in the 
reserve* After one generation, the whole 
male population of Germany becomes a great 
military force. The severe drill and disci¬ 
pline enforced in the German army makes 
thorough soldiers of the young men, and in 
some respects is a good schtxd of practice, 
eilher for war or peace. It compels respect 
to superiors* It enforces regular habits, 
cleanliness, sobriety, and simplicity and reg¬ 
ularity in daily labor and habits of life. It 
lifts up the awkward, listless, and careless 
boy to the position of manhood in the pro¬ 
motion of physical strength. Yet the rigid 
discipline appears to some extent distasteful, 
and l noticed very few veterans among the 
soldiers* 

FftEN'CH M A N(EUV E liS * 

leaving Hamburg, I hastened to Paris, In 
order to see a*s much as possible of the French 
maneuvers, which had commenced some days 
before. General Porter, our ambassador in 
Paris, had already kindly arranged for per¬ 
mission for me to witness these maneuvers. 


They were held at St. Quentin, about ninety 
miles from Paris to the north, and they took 
place in the same country in which the cam¬ 
paign of the north in the war of 1870 71 had 
been fought. The general idea of these troops 
was to illustrate the methods that would be 
taken to resist an invading army under cir¬ 
cumstances similar to those that obtained 
during this war. St. Quentin was the scene 
of the decisive battle fought in January, 
1871, and there again a conflict was now 
about to take place between the two con¬ 
tending armies* In the real battle the 
French were badly defeated* This destroyed 
the hope that the French army which was 
then held in Paris might join with the army 
then operating in the north* The troops 
engaged in the maneuvers were about the 
same in number, 75,000, as those who took 
part in the battle. 

I was much impressed with the discipline 
of the French troops. Their dispositions for 
attack and defense seemed to be character¬ 
ised by exceedingly good judgment and 
ability* There was much spirit and earnest¬ 
ness shown by both officers and men, anti the 
manreuvers must have been of much benefit 
to the French army* Tents were not used 
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at all by the French army. The troops were 
all billeted in villages, which, being so numer¬ 
ous in France* were sufficient to accommo¬ 
date large numbers. A similar arrangement 
is made in Germany, although the troops are 
supplied with shelter tents* which are made 
of pieces, as in our country, and which can 
be put together* but while our tents only 
accommodate two men, each man carrying a 
half, in the German army a large number 
of men can be supplied by putting together 
a number of pieces. 

On the 14th of September a grand review 
of the entire army, some 70*000 men, was 
held by the President of the Republic* ac¬ 
companied by the King of Siam and the 
heads of the Departments of the French 
Government. Certainly the discipline and 
efficiency of the army* as displayed in this 
review, are of the first order. The entire 
army passed the Tribune in less than two 
hours, and the cavalry charged past at a 
gallop* followed by the infantry ami artil¬ 
lery* together with the bicycle corps, trans¬ 
portation, balloon carriage* engineer,, and 
pontoon trains. While this was being done, 
the cavalry* numbering 12,000 men, massed 
on the opposite side of the field* and at a 
given signal charged across the field in one 
solid body* and halted within two hundred 
yards of the President in perfect line, show¬ 
ing the highest discipline* drill, and efficiency. 

The bicycle corps at this review attracted 
particular atten tion. It was much used dur¬ 
ing the maneuvers of this as well as in those 
of the preceding year. Experiments and 
tests were made in order to determine its 
adaptabi li ty f or war pu rposes. The a trength 
of the company was about one hundred men. 
The men are provided with a folding wheel* 
which can be placed upon the back and car¬ 
ried with ease. It ia stated that it only takes 
fifty seconds to put the wheel in place, and 
about thirty seconds to unfold it for a mount. 
The military wheelman wears the ordinary 
soldier's uniform* but is provided with a pair 
of leggins. He carries the rifle* and, in ad¬ 
dition, the usual repair kit* etc. The roads 
in France "are ideal ones for the use of the 
bicycle. The French claim that the experi¬ 
ments which they have made with the bicycle 
prove its value, and that the bicyclists would 
be very useful in operating with cavalry and 
horse batteries and for reconnoitering pur¬ 
poses. The great advantage of rapidity and 
silence of movement are important points in 
their favor. In the maneuvers of 1806 it 
was noticed that cavalry advancing with the 
greatest care could be heard and observed 


much sooner than wheelmen. The company 
of bicyclists in the manoeuvers of that year 
was termed the 14 phantom company ,** be¬ 
cause it so unexpectedly appeared before the 
enemy, 

I noticed the bicyclists at all the reviews I 
saw, though not in so large a body as in the 
French army* In the German army they are 
attached to all the staffs as couriers and, in 
small numbers* to almost every battalion, 
where they are used as scouts and patrols. 
In fact* the value of the wheel to an army 
is beginning to be recognized everywhere. 
Whoever first places 25,000 or 50,000 men 
on bicvcles in the next war will have a de- 
dded advantage over bis opponent, and per¬ 
haps compel him to resort to the same 
tactics. 

Not the least interesting feature of my 
visit to St, Quentin was meeting President 
Faure, whom* as 1 have already said, I hud 
seen in Russia, on the occasion of the French 
fete. The French President is one of the 
most courtly, dignified, and accomplished men 
that I met among the heads of any of the 
governments of Europe* and he was sur¬ 
rounded by a very able cabinet of intelligent, 
progressive men. At no place that I visited 
was there manifested a more cordial senti¬ 
ment toward the American Government and 
people than by the people of France. When 
we recall the fact that they came to our as¬ 
sistance and aided us in establishing our 
independence; that they have since the days 
of Lafayette been our warm sympathizers* 
friends, and allies, and have given expression 
to this sentiment in many ways* not the 
least of which is that great monument that 
now adorns the entrance to the harbor of our 
great metropolis* we should certainly be an 
ungrateful people if we did not in every way 
possible reciprocate their friendship and 
generosity. Moreover, the French people 
are certainly entitled to great consideration 
from Americans from the fact that they have 
maintained in the heart of Europe a liberal 
government similar to our own, against the 
prejudices of their surrounding neighbors. 
It would be eminently lifting for our Govern¬ 
ment, in making an appropriation for the 
French Exposition of 1900, not only to pro¬ 
vide for the buildings and accommodation of 
the great exhibit that this country will make 
and which will contribute greatly to the 
prosperity and wealth of our own people* 
but to arrange for the erection of some per¬ 
manent structure as an indication of our 
gratitude for the benefits that we have re¬ 
ceived in the past from the French people. 


we 
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I T is all of twenty years now since the 
little incident happened that 1 am going 
to tell you about. After the strike of T 77, 
f went into exile in the wild and woolly West, 
mostly in “ bleeding Kansas,” but often in 
Colorado, ISiew Mexico, and Arizona—the 
Santa Fe goes almost everywhere in the 
Southwest* 

One night in August I was dropping an old 
Baldwin eonsolidator down a long Mexican 
grade, after having helped a stock train 
over the division by double-heading. It was 
close and hot on this sage-brush waste, 
something not unusual at night in high alti¬ 
tudes, and the heat and sheet lightning 
around the horizon warned me that there 
was to be one of those short, fierce storms 
that come but once or twice a year in these 
latitudes, and which are known as cloud¬ 
bursts. 

The alkali plains, or deserts, as they are 
idten erroneously called, are great stretches 
of adobe soil, known as ** dobie ” by the 
natives* This soil is a yellowish brown, or 
perhaps more of a gray color, and as fine as 
dour* Water plays sad havoc with it, if the 
soil lies so as to oppose the flow, and it 
moves like dust before a slight stream. On 
the fiat, hard-baked plains, the water makes 
w> impression, but on a railroad grade, be it 
ever so slight, the tendency is to dig pit- 
falls, 1 have seen a little stream of water, 
just enough to fill the ditches on each side of 
the track, take out all the dirt, and keep the 


ties and track afloat until the water was 
gone, then drop them into a hole eight or 
ten feet deep, or if the wash-out was short, 
leave them suspended, looking safe and 
sound, to lure some poor engineer and his 
mate to death. 

Another peculiarity of these storms is that 
they come quickly, rage furiously for a few 
minutes, and are gone, and their lines are 
sharply defined* It is not uncommon to find 
a lot of water, or a wash-out, within a mile 
of land so dry that it looks as if it had never 
seen a drop of water. 

All this land is fertile when it can be 
brought under irrigating ditches and watered, 
but here it lies out almost like a desert. It 
is sparsely inhabited along the little streams 
by a straggling off-shoot of the Mexican 
race; yet once in a while a fine place is to- 
be seen, like an oasis in the Sahara, the 
home of some old Spanish Don, with thou¬ 
sands of cattle or sheep ranging on the 
plains, or perhaps the headquarters of some 
enterprising cattle company* Hut these 
places were few and far between at the 
time of which I write; the stations were 
mere passing places, long side-tracks, with 
perhaps a stock-yard and section house once 
in a while, but generally without buildings 
or even switch-lights. 

Noting the approach of the storm, I let 
the heavy engine drop the faster, hoping to 
reach a certain side-track, over twenty miles 
away, where there was a telegraph operator, 
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tors you cannot see well ahead, past the big 
boiler, from the cab, and I always ran with 
my head out of the side window. Both of 
us took this position now, standing up ready 
for anything; but we bowled safely along for 
one mile—two miles, through the awful 
hush. Then, as sudden as a flash of light, 
4 * boom! n went a peal of thunder as sharp 
and clear as a signal gun. There was a flash 
of light along the rails, the surface of the 
desert seemed to break out here and there 
with little fitful jets of greenish-blue flame, 
and from every side came the answering re¬ 
ports from the batteries of heaven, like 
sister gun-boats answering a salute. The 
rain fell in torrents, yes, in sheets. 1 have 
never, before or since, seen such a grand 
and fantastic display of fireworks, nor heard 
such rivalry of cannonade. I stopped my 
engine, and looked with awe and interest at 
this angry fit of nature* watched the balls 
of fire play along the ground, and realized 
for the first time what a sight was an elec¬ 
tric storm* 

As the storm commenced at the signal of 
a mighty peal of thunder, so it ended ns 
suddenly at the same signal; the rain changed 
in an instant from a torrent to a gentle 
shower, the lightning w ent out, the batteries 
ceased their firing, the breeze commenced to 
blow gently, the air w as purified. Again we 
heard the signal peal of thunder, but it 
seemed a great way off, as if the piece w as 
hurrying away to a more urgent quarter. 
The gentle shower ceased, the black clouds 
were torn asunder overhead; invisible hands 
seemed to snatch a gray veil of fleecy clouds 
from the face of the harvest mo<m, and it 
shone out as clear and serene as before the 
storm. The ditches on each side of the track 


and learn from him the condition of the road. w T ere half full of water, ties were floating 
But the storm was faster than any consuli- along in them, but the track seemed safe 
dator that Baldwins ever built, and as the and sound, and we proceeded cautiously on 
lightning suddenly ceased and the air became our way. Within two miles the road turned 
heavy, hot, and absolutely motionless, I to the west, and here we found the water in 
realized that we would have it full upon us the ditches running through dry soil* carry- 
in a few p moments. I had nothing to meet ing dead grass and twigs of sage upon its 
for more than thirty miles, and there was surface; w T e passed the head of the flood, 
nothing behind me; so I stopped, turned tumbling along through the dry ditches as 
the headlight up, and hung my white signal dirty as it well could be, and fast soaking 
Lamps dovvn below* the buffer-beams each side into the soil; and then we passed beyond the 
of the pilot—this to enable me to see the line of the storm entirely, 
ends of the ties and the ditch, Billy put up his seat and filled his pipe* 

Billy Howell, my fireman, and a good one, and 1 sat down and absorbed a sandwich as 
hastily went over the boiler-jacket w ith sig- 1 urged my engine ahead to make up for lost 
nal oil, to prevent rust; w T e donned our gum time; w T e took up our routine of work just 
coats; I dropped a little oil on the ** Mary where we had left it, and—life was the same 
Ann's” gudgeons, and we proceeded on our old song. It w-as past midnight now, and as 
way without a word. On these big consolida- I never did a great deal of talking on an 
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engine, I settler] down to watching 
the rails ahead, and wondering if 
the knuckle-joints would pound the 
rods off the pins lief ore we got to 
the end of the division. 

Bill)", with his eyes on the track 
ahead, was smoking his second 
pipe and humming a tune, and the 
“Mary Ann ' T was making about 
flirty miles an hour, but doing more 
rolling and pitching and jumping up 
and down than an eight-wheeler 
would at sixty. AH at once 1 dis¬ 
cerned some tiling away down the 
track where the rails seemed to 
meet- The moon had gone behind 
a cloud, and the headlight gave a 
tatter view and penetrated further, 

KiUy saw it, too, for he took his 
pipe out of his mouth, and with his 
eyes still upon it, said laconically, 
as was his wont: " Cow.” 

" Yes,” said 1, dosing the throt¬ 
tle and dropping the lever ahead, 

14 Man,” said Billy, as the shape 
seemed to assume a perpendicular 
position, 

“ Yes,” said I, reaching for the 
three-way cock, and applying the 
Lender brake, without thinking what 

1 did. 

" Woman, ” said Billy, as the 
stripe was seen to wear skirts, or 
at [east drapery. 

“ Mexican,” said I, as I noted 
the mantilla over the head. We 
were fast nearing the object, 

11 No,” said Billy, “ too well 
I milt,” 

1 don’t know what he judged by; 

could not see the face, for it was 
turned away from us; but the form 
was plainly that of a comely woman, 

-She stood between the rails with 
tar arms stretched out like a cross, 
tar white gown fitting her figure closely, A 
Mack, shawl-like mantilla was over the head, 
partly concealing her face; her right foot 
“’as upon the left-hand rail. She stood per¬ 
fectly still, We were within fifty feet of 
tar, and our speed was reduced to half, 
when Hilly said sharply: "Hold her, John— 
for Bod's sake I ” 

But I had the “ Mary Ann ” in the back 
motion before the words left his mouth, and 
was choking her on sand, Billy stood upon 
the boiler-head and pulled the whistle-cord, 
But the white figure did not move, I shut 
my eyes as we passed the spot where she had 


stood. We got stopped a rod or two beyond. 
I took the w hite light in the tank and sprang 
to the ground, Billy lit the torch, and fol¬ 
io wed me with haste. The form still stood 
upon the track just w here we had first seen 
it; but it faced us and the arms were folded, 
I confess to hurrying slowly until Billy caught 
up with the torch, which he held over his 
head, 

“ flood evening, Sellers,” said the appari¬ 
tion, in very sweet English, just tinged with 
the Castilian accent, but she spoke as if 
nearly exhausted. 

44 Good gracious,” said I, "whatever 
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brought you away out here, and hadn’t you 
just as lief shoot a man as scare him to 
death? ” 

She laughed very sweetly, and said: “ The 
washout brought me just here, and I fancy 
it was lucky for you —both of you.” 

“ Washout?” said L ** Where?” 

“At the dry bridge beyond,” 

Well, to make a long story short, we took 
her on the engine—she was wet through — 
and went on to the dry bridge. This was a 
little wooden structure in a sag, about a 
mile away, and we found that the storm 
we had encountered farther hack had done 
bad work at each end of the bridge. AVe 
did not cross that night, but after placing 
signals well behind us and ahead of the wash¬ 
out, we watted until morning, the three of 
us sitting in the cab of the “ Mary Ann,” 
chatting as if we were old acquaintances. 

This young girl, whose fortunes had been 
so strangely cast with ours, was the daughter 
of Kenor Juan Arboles, a rich old Spanish 
lion who owned a fine place and immense 
herds of sheep over on the Rio 3 ? ecos, some 
ten miles west of the road, &he waa being 
educated in some Catholic school or convent 
at Trinidad, and had the evening before 
alighted at the big corrals, a few miles be¬ 
low, where she was met by one of her fath¬ 
er's Mexican rancheros, w ho led her saddle 
broncho. They had started on their fifteen- 
mile ride in the cool of the evening, am) fol¬ 
lowing the road back for a few miles were 
just striking off toward the distant hedge of 
cotton woods that lined the little stream by 
her home when the storm came upon them. 

There was a lone pi non tree about a half- 
mile from the track, and riding to this, the 
girl. Whose name was Josephine, had dis¬ 
mounted to seek its scant protection, while 
the herder tried to hold the frightened horses 
As )>eal on peal of thunder resounded and the 
electric lights of nature played tag over the 
plain, the horses became more and more un¬ 
manageable and at last stampeded, with old 
Paz muttering Mexican curses and chasing 
after them wildly. 

After the storm passed, Josephine waited 
a lonely hour in vain for Puz and the bron¬ 
chos, and then debated whether she should 
walk toward her home or back to the corrals. 
In either direction the distance was long, 
and the adobe soil is very tenacious when 
wet, and the wayfarer needs great strength 
to carry the load it imposes on the feet. As 
she stood there, thinking what it was best 
to do, a sound came to her ears from the 
direction of the timber and home, which she 


recognized in an instant, and without waiting 
to debate further, she turned and ran with 
all her strength, not toward her home, but 
away from it. Across the waste of stunted 
sage she sped, the cool breeze upon her face, 
every muscle strained to its utmost. Nearer 
and nearer came the sound : the deep, regular 
bay of the timber wolf. These animals are 
large and fierce; they do not go in packs, 
like the smaller and more cowardly breeds 
of wolves, but in pairs, or, at most, six to- 
gather. A pair of them will attack a man 
even when he is mounted, ami lucky is he if 
he is well armed and cool enough to despatch 
one before it fastens its fangs in his horse's 
throat or his ow r n thigh. 

As the brave girl ran, she cast about for 
some means of rescue or place of refuge. 
♦She decided to run to the railroad track and 
climb a telegraph polo a feat which, owing 
to her free life on the ranch, she was per¬ 
fectly capable of. Once up the pole, shr 
could rest on the cross-tree, in perfect safety 
from the wolves, and she would be sure to 
be seen and rescued by the first train that 
came along after daybreak. 

She approached the track over perfectly 
dry ground. To reach the telegraph poles, 
she sprang nimbly into the ditch; and as she 
did ho, she saw a strfsam of water coming 
rapidly toward her—it was the front of the 
flood. The ditch on the opposite aide of 
the track, which also she must cross to reach 
the line of poles, she found already full- 
flooded. She decided to run up the track, 
between the walls of water. This would put 
a ten-foot stream between her and her pur¬ 
suers, and change her course enough, she 
hoped, to throw them off the scent. In this 
design she was partly successful, for the bay 
of the evolves showed that they were going 
to the track as she had gone, instead of cut¬ 
ting straight across toward her. Thus she 
gained considerable time, She reached the 
little aroya spanned by the dry bridge; it 
was like a mill-pond, and the track was 
afloat, She ran across the bridge; she scarce¬ 
ly slackened speed, although the ties rocked 
and moved on the spike-heads holding them 
to the rails. 

Khe hoped for a moment that the wolves 
would not venture to follow her over such a 
way; but their hideous voices were still in 
her ear and came nearer and nearer. Then 
there came to her, faintly, another, a 
strange, metallic sound. What was it - ? 
W here was it? She ran on tiptoe a few 
paces in order to hear it better; it was in 
the rails—the vibration of a train in motion. 
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Then there came into view a light—a head¬ 
light ; but it was so far away* so very far, 
anil that awful baying so dose! The Mary 
Ann/ 1 however, was fleeter of foot than the 
wolves; the light grew big and bright and 
the sound of working machinery came to the 
girl on the breeze. 

Would they stop for her? Could she make 
them see her? Then she thought of the 
bridge. It waa death for them as well as 
for her -they miut see her. She resolved 
to stay on the track until they whistled her 
off; but now the light seemed to come so 
slow. A splash at her side caused her to 
turn her head, and there* a dozen feet away, 
were her pursuers, their tongues out, their 
eyes shining like balls of lire. They were 
just entering the water to come across to 
her* They fascinated her by their very 
fierceness. Forgetting where she was for 
the instant, she stared dumbly at them until 
called to life and action by a scream from 
the locomotive's whistle. Then she sprang 
from the track just in the nick of time. 


She actually laughed as she saw two grayish- 
white wolf-tails bob here and there among 
the sage brush, as the wolves took flight at 
sight of the engine. 

This was the story she told us as she dried 
her garments before the furnace door, and 1 
confess to holding this cool, self-reliant girl 
in high admiration. She never once thought 
of fainting; but along toward morning she 
did say that she was scared then at thinking 
of it. 

Early in the morning, a party of herders, 
wdth Josephine's father ahead, rode into 
sight. They w ere hunting for her. Joseph¬ 
ine got up on the tender to attract their 
attention, and soon she was in her father's 
arms. Her frightened pony had gone home 
as fast as his legs would carry him, and a 
relief party swam their horses at the ford 
and rode forward at once. 

The- old Don was profuse in his thanks, 
and would not leave us until Billy and I had 
agreed to visit his ranch and enjoy a hunt 
with him, and actually set a date when we 
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should meet him at the big corral, I wanted 
a rest anyway, and it was perfectly plain 
that Billy was beyond his depth in love with 
the girl at first sight; so we were not hard 
to persuade when she added her voice to her 
father's. 

Early in September Billy and I dropped 
off No* 1 with our guns and 11 plunder,” as 
baggage is called there, and a couple of the 
old hon's men met us with saddle and pack 
animals. 1 never spent a pleasanter two 
weeks in my life. The quiet, almost gloomy, 
old Don and I became fast friends, and the 
hunting was good. The 1 >on was a Spaniard, 
but Josephine's mother had been a Mexican 
woman, and one noted for her beauty, She 
had been dead some years at the time of our 
visit, Billy devoted most of his time to the 
girl. They were a fine looking young couple. 


he being strong and broad-shoul¬ 
dered, with laughing blue eyes and 
light curly hair, she slender and per¬ 
fect in outline, with a typical Southern 
complexion, black eyes — and such 
eyes they were—and hair and eye- 
brows like the raven's wing, 

A few days before Billy and I were 
booked to resume our duties on the 
deck of the ** Mary Ann,” Miss Jo¬ 
sephine took my arm and walked me 
down the yard and pumped me qui¬ 
etly about ** Mr. Howell,” as she called 
Billy, Bhe went into details a little, 
and I answered all questions as best 1 
could* All i said was in the young 
man's favor it could not, in truth, lie 
otherwise. Josephine seemed satis¬ 
fied and pleased. 

When we got back to headquarters, 
1 was given the care of a cold-water 
H ink ley, with a row of varnished cars 
behind her, and Billy fell heir to the 
rudder of the “Mary Ann.” We 
still roomed together. Billy put in 
most of his lay-over time writing long 
letters to somebody, and every Thurs¬ 
day, as regular as a clock, one came 
for him, with a censor's mark on it. 
Often after reading the letter, Billy 
would say: “ That girl has more horse 
sense than the rest of the whole female 
race she don’t slop over worth a 
cent.” He invariably spoke of her as 
“ my Mexican girl,” and often asked 
my opinion about white men intermar¬ 
rying with that mongrel race. Some¬ 
times he said that his mother would 
go crazy if he married a Mexican, his 
father would disown him, and his 
brother Henry—well, Billy did not like to 
think just what revenge Henry would take. 
Billy's father was manager of an Eastern 
road, and his brother was assistant to the first 
vice-president, and Billy looked up to the lat¬ 
ter as a great man and a sage. He himself 
was in the West for practical experience in 
the machinery department, and to get rid of 
a slight tendency to asthma* He could have 
gone East any time and been ” somebody ” 
on the road under his father. 

Finally, Billy missed a week in writing* 
At once there was a cog gone from the 
answering wheel to match. Billy short¬ 
ened his letters; the answers were short¬ 
ened. Then he quit writing, and his Thurs¬ 
day letter ceased to come. He had thought 
the matter all over, and decided, no doubt, 
that he was doing what was best—both 
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for himself and the girl; that his family's 
high ideas should not be outraged by a 
Mexican marriage. Vie had put a piece of 
ttesh-colored court-plaster over his wound, 
not healed it. 

Early in the winter the old Don wrote, 
urging us to come down and hunt antelope, 
but Billy declined to go said that the road 
needed him, and that Josephine might come 
home from school and this would make them 
both uncomfortable. But Henry, his older 
brother, was visiting him, and he suggested 
that l take Henry; he would enjoy the hunt, 
and it would help him drown his sorrow over 
the loss of his aristocratic young wife, who 
had died a year or two before* ISo Henry 
went with me* and we hunted antelope until 
we tired of the slaughter. Then the old Don 
planned a doer-hunting trip in the moun¬ 
tains, but I had to go back to work, and left 
Henry and the old Don to take the trip with¬ 
out me* While they were in the mountains, 
Josephine came home, ami Henry Howell's 
stay lengthened out to a month. Hut I did 
Got" know until long afterward that the two 
hud met. 

Hilly was pretty quiet all winter, worked 
haul and went out but little —he was think¬ 
ing about something. One day 1 came home 
ml found him writing a letter. “ What 
now, Billy?” I asked. 

iL Writing to my Mexican girl," said he. 

“ 1 thought you had got over that a long 
time ago 7 * ' 

“ So did 1, but 1 hadn't. I've been trying 
to please somebody else besides myself in this 
matter, and I’m done* Pm going to work for 
Bill now.” 

“Take an old man's advice, Billy, and 
don't write that girl a lin&—go and see 
her/' 

“ Oh, l can fix it all right by letter, and 
then run down there and see her*" 

“Don’t do it.” 

“I'll risk it,” 

A week later Hilly and I sat on the ve¬ 
randa of the company's hash-foundry, figur¬ 
ing up our time and smoking our cob meer¬ 
schaums, when one of the boys, who had 
been to the office, placed two letters in 
Billy's hands. One of them was directed in 
tb handwriting that used to be on the old 
Thursday le tte rs * H i 1 ly tore i t open eagerly— ■ 


and his own letter to Josephine dropped into 
his hand* Billy looked at the ground steadily 
for five minutes, and 1 pretended not to have 
seen* Finally he said, half to himself: ** You 
were right, I ought to have gone myself— 
but PH go now, go to-morrow*” Then he 
opened the other letter* 

He read its single page w r ith manifest in¬ 
terest, and when his eyes reached the last 
line they w T ent straight on, and looked at the 
ground, and continued to do so for fully five 
minutes. Without looking up, he said: 
“ John, I want you to do me two favors.” 

J< All right,” said L 

Still keeping his eyes on the ground, he 
said, slow ly, as if measuring everything well: 
** Pm going up and draw- my time, and will 
leave for Old Mexico on No. 4 to-night* I 
want you to write to both these parties and 
tell them that I have gone there and that 
you have forwarded both these letters. 
Don't tell 'em that I went after reading 
'em.” 

“ And the other favor, Billy?” 

“ Read this letter, ami see me off to¬ 
night*” 

The tetter read: 

Philadelphia, May l, 187!). 

Dear Brother Will: l want you and Mr. A. to jjo 
down to Dan Juan ArboW's by the firat ot June, I will 
te then* then. Yon roust be my beat man* a* 1 stand 
up to marry the sweetest, dearest wild-flower of a 
woman that ever bloomed in a land of beauty. Don't 
fail me. Josephine will tike you for my tiitko, and yon 
wilt love her for your brother* Henry. 

Most engineers' lives are busy ones and 
full of accident and incident, and having my 
full share of both, 1 had almost forgotten all 
these points about Hilly Howell and his 
Mexican girl, when they were all recalled by 
a letter from Billy himself. With his letter 
was a photograph of a family group - a be- 
whiskered man of thirty-five, a good-looking 
woman of twenty, but undoubtedly a Mexi¬ 
can, and a curly-headed baby, perhaps a 
year old* The letter ran: 

City of Mexico, July 21 r 1890* 

Dfar Old John: 1 had lost you, and thought that 
iwrhnpft you had gone over to the majority, until l «aw 
your name and recognized your quill inaatory* Write 
to mo; am doing well. I non?! you n photograph of all 
thorp are of the Howell outfit. No half -brrrdn foryaur 
unfit this lime. Wm, HuWSLL. 


Ewt* ks'k Noth This «Uny w:ls- ptihlinh^l wHjjn j r rj(n« nyo |ii <L f.ueoimilivc Enjjlivurrinpf "’ l.««t !Lh it Kan tlic qanJity ntud 
r ^EaeRr tlmt tubjii it to n more gxmprnl rlrrli' i >t nwli^ than It hiwt there, we fwl wftrraiitf'd Jo rupuhlbltlui! U. 
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By Ijruth:n t ant-( W.osel Andrew S. Rowan. 


TIIE STORY OK A SECRET MISSION TO THE COIiAN LEADERS, 


Editor's Notr : When war was ilarlared against Spain in April last, the War lle^ftment decided to r»end 
an agent to General Garcfa, to ascertain what cooperation might be expected from the insurgents, in caw ve 
should invade Cuba. The man chosen for this mission was Lieutenant Andrew S. Rowan,, a Virginian, a gradMt*nf 
West Point tn the class of IS^l, at this time employed in the Military Information bureau of the War Department 
In the following article he himself tells the story of hia journey. The narrative in the simple, straight fonrari 
one of a man who is unconscious that ho has done anything remarkable, and one to whom daring and hardship 
are matters of course when they are necessary to the discharge of a duty. The reader, however, cannot forget 
that from the moment he left Jamaica on April i£Td until he arrived in Key Weal on May 11th, he was gxpowdfr 
all the? dangers which a stale of war brings the despatch-bearer who ventures into the enemy's territory, 
Sleeping on store ballast in the bottom of an open boat, climbing on foot through thickets, riding fifty mil* 
and more a day over abandoned roads or through unbroken forests, stopping only when preparation for con¬ 
tinuing the trip required it* exposed to wind and sun and waves for tw r o days in a boat ho nmall that the 
occupants wera forced to sit upright in it, forced on land and sea to keep continually on the alert for a wtatob- 
ful enemy—these are the experiences which Lieutenant Rowan dismiasteft as mere incidents. After recsirinfi 
Lieutenant Rowans report, Major-General Miles wrote to the Secretary of War : ,£ i also recommend that 
Lieutenant Andrew S, Rowan, 19th U. S. Infantry* he made a lieutenant-colonel of one of the regiments of to¬ 
mmies. Lieutenant Rowan made a journey across Cuba, was with the innurgont army under Lieutenant - 
General Garcia, and brought most important and valuable information to the government. This was n nja^ 
perilous undertaking, and in mv judgment Lieutenant Rowan performed an act of heroism and cool <bh*tf 
that has rarely been excelled in the annals of warfare," 

U PON the outbreak of hostilities with noon or, Saturday, April 23, 1898, I reaiM 
Spain, I was the instrument chosen by No. East Queen Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 
thc War Department for learning more of the where 1 placed myself in the hands of uti- 
military fusibilities of eastern Cuba. At known friends. Three hours later a four- 
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seated carriage, drawn by two small Jamaica 
horses, was driven rapidly up to the door. 
The moment I entered, the negro driver 
leaned forward, plying his whip, and we 
whirled furiously through the narrow streets 
and out the Spanish Town road. Four miles 
from the city we stopped with a jolt in the 
midst of a dense tropical forest. A second 


than almost any other Cuban 1 had seen- a 
tall, wiry, determined man, with a fierce, 
drooping mustache, that gave him the aspect 
of a Caribbean pirate. 

Again on the road, the horses raced along 
at a steady pace until sometime after mid¬ 
night, w : hen W'e were halted by whistle sig¬ 
nals in a field of sugar cane. Here we left 


carriage, contain¬ 
ing four men, came 
up in a cloud of 
dust, wheeled out, 
and passed us. My 
driver whipped his 
reeking horses and 
Mowed closely. 

In this way we 
raced up the beau¬ 
tiful tropical valley 
of the Cobra River 
and cam© at dusk 
to Bog Walk, near 
which we halted 
for a few moments 
for food and a 
change of horses, 
and then drove on¬ 
ward again at the 
same killing pace, 
during all of this 
time no one had 
sftoken a word to 
me and 1 had pre¬ 
sumed to ask no 
questions. 

It must have 
been nearly ten 
o’clock that night 
when both car¬ 
riages drew sud¬ 
denly to a stand¬ 
still. It was dark 
and hot and breath¬ 
lessly silent. From 
the jungle came ueittenant-wlosel andhew h, bowan. 

presently a shrill Fmih n pkkfETH|ikt i-tjvdiiUy 0-r Mh'liUieV Maija/i> k liy 
thistle. Men ap- Franco* b. 

Reared in the mid- 



our carriages. A 
walk of a mile 
brought us to a 
grove of coca 
palms, bordering a 
pretty little bay. 
Fifty yards out on 
the water a small 
fishing-smack lay 
dim and silent. 
Although we made 
no sound, a light 
flashed out for a 
single instant on 
the boat. Gerva- 
cio, the pirate, 
grunted his satis¬ 
faction and an¬ 
swered the signal. 

In a hoarse whis¬ 
per Gervaeio im¬ 
pressed upon me 
the great necessity 
of caution. When 
we had escaped the 
Jamaican authori¬ 
ties the Cuban 
coast lay a hundred 
miles to the north. 
It was patrolled 
night and day by 
the Spanish hmchas 
or coast-guard 
boats. If we were 
signaled by one of 
these sentinel ships 
we were to hoist 
the French flag 
and lie flat in the 
bottom of our boat. 


die of the road. There was a short whis- If the Spaniards were still suspicious and in- 
lier^l parley, and then we entered our car- sisted on running alongside, we were to rise 
riages again and the journey was continued, at a signal and give them a volley. Perhaps 
fiuw not quite so furiously. An hour later we might drive them olf; if not, we knew our 
we halted at a little shack-like farmhouse, fate. My companions were filibusters and I 
where supper awaited us. After a glass of was a spy. And thus, with Gervaeio swear- 
nun all around, I was introduced to one Ger- ing solemnly that he and his men would stand 
vario Babio, a command ante of the Cuban by the “Americano,” 1 climbed on the 
navy H who was charged with my safe delivery moist shoulders of a Cuban sailor and was 
into the hands of General Culixlo Garcia, borne out through the surf, 
bmado was much lighter in complexion A gentle breeze caught our sails, and the 
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little craft cut her way smoothly outward opinion; and I slept as soundly as any of the 
through the phosphorescent sea with the others. 

stars of an unfamiliar sky shining above us. With the coming of daylight T found that 
About three o’clock in the morning, 1 we were in a moon-shaped inlet between two 
crawled under the seat among the ballast small headlands in the district of Portillo, 
bowlders and went to sleep. When I awak- Above, the sun was rising gloriously behind 
ened T the sun was shining hotly over the gun- El Turrpiino -the highest peak in all Cuba— 
wale. The Cubans showed their white teeth and below, near the shore, rose a riotous 
with a ' * Euenos dia 
we began another 
day of converting 
time into distance. 

About four 
o'clock in the af¬ 
ternoon the clouds 
which had walled in 
the north broke 
away, and the tower¬ 
ing peaks of eastern 
Cuba stood forth in 
the sunshine* Fear¬ 
ing that we were 
nearing the coast 
too rapidly, Ger- 
vacio ordered the 
mainsail furled* and 
we began to teeter 
along under a patch 
of a jib. It seemed 
hardly a dozen miles 
across the glaring 
water to the shore, 
but it was not until 
nearly midnight that 
the sailors began 
to take soundings, 

Ger vacio had figured 
out the time-table 
of the lanchax very 
closely, and yet we 
crept in as stealthily 
as a red Indian, Ger- 
vacio's gaunt form 
looming high at the 
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we fought our way, stopping, when we could 
no longer bear the heat and fatigue, to re¬ 
fresh ourselves with the delicious water 
drawn from green cocoanuts. At last we 
passed the coral thicket and came out into a 
superb forest that needed hut the touch of 
the farm implement to transform it into a 
blooming garden. Still with our faces to 


the district of Filon and had begun to climb 
the mountains. Here I got some of the best 
views of my trip, and I formed a good idea 
of what the country would offer to an invad- 
Ing army* All around me rose great rounded 
peaks, covered to the top with jungles of 
verdure. Flocks of saucy parrots disputed 
garrulously our right of thoroughfare, Trail¬ 


the north, we cautiously crossed the road 
from Santiago do 
Cuba, and plunged 
into the thorn and 
cactus thicket be¬ 
yond, where even 
a Spanish guerrilla 
would not dare to 
follow. 

Six miles from 
the coast we 
reached the foot- 
hills of the Sierras 
—verdure-clad hills 
that, I was told, 
were teeming with 
the families of the 
('uban soldiers, w ho 
had been driven 
from their homes 
by the reameentra- 
do edict. Here, 
in inaccessible 
heights, I saw 
patches of sweet 
potatoes and other 
vegetables, which in 
this land of magic 
sunshine sprout to¬ 
day and to-morrow 
are ready for eat¬ 
ing. 

We had a practi¬ 
cal lesson of the 
Cuban method of 
feeding an army. 

At convenient 
points along the path stood little thatched 
sheds, each with a smoldering camp-fire just 
in front. An aged Cuban man, or a woman 
with little naked children, stood guard. As 
the ragged soldiers pass along, the hungry 
ones rake sweet potatoes from the ashes, 
shuck off the skins, and eat them while they 
march. There is never a failure in the sup¬ 
ply, never a time when the desperately poor 
wives and old fathers and little children in 
the hills cannot raise and roast enough 
potatoes to feed these ragged fighters for 
a desperate cause. 

Un the morning of April 27th, we were in 


ing vines hung above us and around us in fes¬ 
toons, intermingled 
w ith strange trees, 
making a thicket 
through which 
rabbit scarce could 
find a passage. 
And yet my Cuban 
guides knew every 
turn of the blind 
trail, and I ceased 
to wonder at their 
success in eluding 
and vanquishing the 
Spanish soldiery. 

The next day our 
horses slid down 
the slippery sides 
of a score of ra¬ 
vines. The ascents 
were not so easy, 
and 1 felt sorry for 
the sore backs of 
the poor beasts, 
Nearly all of the 
horses that l saw 
in Cuba were sad¬ 
dle-galled, but 
they bore it w ith as 
little complaint as 
the Cuban soldier 
bears his hunger. 
The beds of 
streams I found fis 
a rule strewn with 
boulders, although 
Cuba is freer from 
stones than any other mountainous section 
of the world that I have visited. The long 
dry season had lasted for months, yet the 
streams still held water in pools, A few 
months later, with the advent of the rainy 
season, they w T ould become roaring torrents, 
impjtssable even to small parties of men. 

We we re now beyond the Sierras, and about 
sunset we halted before a thatched shed 
called Jfbaro. Here we partook of a meal 
which introduced several dishes new to me, 
and all poorly suited to my appetite. The 
remains of a beef newly killed, its dismem¬ 
bered parts hanging from the joists and drip- 
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ping blood on the earth floor, made me affect 
an air of unconcern I did not feel. While 
we were still at supper 1 heard a furious 
clattering of horses* hoofs and a shout from 
the Cuban outposts at the edge of the for¬ 
est. We ail went tumbling out together. 
A Cuban officer and his staff dashed up to 
the door and dismounted. I was at once 
presented to a young and vigorous looking 
man who proved to be Lieutenant-Colonel 
Castillo, of the staff of General Rios. After a 
short consultation, Colonel Castillo left us as 
suddenly as he came, and the next day Gen¬ 
eral Rios appeared. My meetings with these 
officers were cordial, and they treated me 
with unvarying kindness. General Rios is 
the ' 1 (General of The Coasts * N of this part of 
Cuba. He is a cross between a Cuban and 
an Indian, and consequently very dark; but 
his tine facial angle and thin lips at once 
indicate that his color is a mere incident. 
He is fifty-five years of age, erect of stat¬ 
ure, his beard cut a la Napoleon III., and his 
movements quick, athletic, tiger-like. He 
must have proved a very unwelcome foe to 
old Spain. His district of The Coasts, as 1 
had reason to know, was in perfect order, 
I had a long talk with him concerning condi¬ 
tions in Media Luna, Manzanillo, and at the 


light-house at Cabo Cruz. He naively re¬ 
marked lhat his information was two days 
old, but that he w-ould despatch his agents at 
once to bring his data up to date, and that 
by the day after to-morrow I should have the 
plans and figures that I wanted. 

In the field here, among the forest fast¬ 
nesses, the Cubans publish certain tri-weekly 
papers, the organs of the insurgent party. 
The editor of one, a successor of Maso, the 
President of the Republic, was introduced to 
me by General Rios. 

Our mounts ready, General Rios turned 
over to me an escort of several hundred 
cavalry, and we look up the road to El Chino, 
riding down the gentle slopes of the Canto 
valley. Here for the first time I found a 
field for the cavalry and artillery, although 
the intersecting watercourses, with their 
fringe of jungle, would still leave to the in¬ 
fantry the brunt of battle. The ever faith¬ 
ful island of Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles, 
and the fairest land that eyes have ever seen, 
is also the land par excellence for infantry. 
This let us not forget. 

General Rios left us at El Chino, where he 
received a large consignment of cattle from 
Camaguey (Ihierto Principe). My guide 
from this point was Lieutenant Dionisio 
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Uap?z t a coal hlack negro whose knowledge 
of the roads and country we were to traverse 
was perfect. We crossed the Sierra Maestro 
on the north side of the Convento Mu Into, a 
small rounded elevation mostly free from 

V 

timber, upon the top of which 1 saw an ob¬ 
servation or lookout station of the insurgents. 
It was a high, rude tower, with a platform 
near the top, covered with palm leaves. In 
this high perch the insurgent sentinel sat 
watching. At some of these lookouts we 
were challenged, at others we were per¬ 
mitted to pass without question. Our new 
guide was a hard rider, but he knew the 
- : t camps. The second night we camped 
at Huey Arriba i marked on the map Limonar), 
bout twenty miles south of Bayamo. This 
was the best m : most beautiful camp I made 
iii Cuba. Dur esrurt put up some shelters, 
covered them with banana leaves, and 
stretched our hammocks beneath them. The 
next morning we started at sunrise, and for 
two hours our ride was through a most 
charm i n g co untry. At C ’andelaria w e \ massed 
the only house (and that a very small one, 
and burned, too) 1 had seen during a ride of 
a hundred miles. We rode through fields 
of grass so high that our horses were hid¬ 
den, and without a sign of a habitation, and 
we met no evidence of human life till we 
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struck the royal road to Manzanillo near 

I 1 e rale jo, the 
scene of Maceo T s 
attack on Cum- 
po’s command. 
Here w e saw 
many squads of 
men, women, and 
children hurry¬ 
ing along. liay- 
amo had fallen. 
These people 
were going again 
to the city from 
which they had 
been expelled for 
over three years. 
They formed 
ragged but mer¬ 
ry groups. This 
part of Cuba is 
a tropical gar- 
d cn gone to 
w a s t e. Even 
what was once 
the great high¬ 
way from Man- 

V 

zanillo to Bayamo 
is now in places 
overgrown with 
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brush. A straggling telegraph pole here and 
there also tells its tale of destruction. On 
reaching the banks of the Bayamo, we saw 
some of the little forts of the Spaniards. 
They looked much like railroad water-tanks, 
and they would be quite useless to withstand 
artillery tire* The Cuban flag was flying over 
the village of Bayamo. At the door of the 
headquarters T was met by < General Calixto 
Car da, I gave him my papers, made a 
short statement of my business, and was 
given a glass of rum and invited to break¬ 
fast, for it was now twelve o’clock. Break¬ 
fast over, we went to work, and by nightfall 
the return despatches were ready. General 
Garda asked me if I could leave that night, 
and I answered in the affirmative. In an 
hour our mounts were standing before the 
door. I bade farewell, and after a touching 
parting with Gcrvado, whose many virtues 
I had tried to lay before General Garda, 
we rode on to the northward. 

It was evident that General Garcia was a 
il to-day 7 * man. No i{ manana** man w as 
he. He is a large, well-built man of about 
sixty years of age—a gentleman in appear¬ 
ance and manner, a good soldier, and so far 
as his resources go, a great general. Ills 
department extends from the eastern tree ha 
to Point Maid. He has kept the Spaniards 
confined to a few of the larger towns, and 
when the smaller ones were occupied by 
them, he promptly laid siege and generally 
drove them out. In this way Victoria de la 
Tunas and Guisa and Guaymar have passed 
one after another into his hands. 

Our new party was headed by General 
Enrique Collazo, and with him was his chief 
of staff, Colonel Carlos Hernandez. The 
General had been present during the after¬ 
noon’s consultation, and General Garcia had 
spoken of him in high terms as an honest, 
straightforward, and intelligent officer, a 
graduate of the Artillery School at Segovia 
in Spain, He has been prominent in politics 
in t uba for three years. The more I knew 
of General Collazo the more I liked and ad¬ 
mired the man. 

Colonel Hernandez was educated in the 
United States, and his service to Cuba has 
been unflinchingly loyal. His health has been 
ruined, and he bears the marks of Mauser 
bullets that passed through his right lung. 
He it was who planted the mines along the 
(auto, and lay in ambush on the high banks 
back from the river for the Spanish lanchas 
bearing troops and supplies for the Bayamo 
district. His knowledge of the topography 
and his acquaintance with the geological 


and botanical resources of the country, I 
found a never-ending source of instruction. 
We camped that night near the Cauto, where 
I observed, as I had all along, the disinter¬ 
ested patriotism of the Cuban soldier. It 
was nearly midnight when our supper was 
finished. The men behind the guns had yet 
to look out for themselves. If they carried 
rations no one could say how or w here, but 
before they retired they had obtained some¬ 
thing to eat. They had looked out for the 
officers and for the horses, and, lastly, for 
themselves. There was no complaint. 

The next day at Cauto El Paso we forded 
the broad (.’auto a stream which in the 
rainy season becomes a raging, impassable 
torrent. Near nightfall we passed the re¬ 
mains of an old Spanish earthwork, turned 
into the brush, and camped under a shed 
called Las Arenas. The next day w e reached 
Victoria de Las Tunas, the scene of Garcia's 
great victory, where we examined the ruined 
works. I believe it to be the most com¬ 
pletely destroyed town of modern times. 
Every building has been razed to the ground, 
and will never again furnish a foothold for 
Spanish troops. That Tiight the sand fifes 
deprived me of sleep, and, having no bed¬ 
ding, I suffered from the cold, as, indeed, I 
did every night I was on the island. Warm 
days and cold nights were the rule. 

The next day was spent in preparing for 
the voyage to Nassau. Sails had to be im¬ 
provised from hammock canopies and foixl 
collected from the neighboring forests. May 
the fifth found us on our way to the coast 
—our last day’s ride. About sunset we 
cut our w : ay through the grape thicket 
that walls in the sea and drew a little 
cockle-shell of a boat from under a man¬ 
grove bush. It had a capacity of only 104 
cubic feet, much too small for our party. 
Dr, Bietawas accordingly sent back, leaving 
six of us, w-ith a seat for each and a place 
between our legs for the supplies. There 
was small comfort in thinking of a long 
and dangerous voyage at sea in such a 
craft. 

At eleven o’clock that night we pulled out 
cautiously under cover of darkness, leaving 
behind us the harbor of Manat! and entering 
a choppy sea. It w F as desperately hard row ¬ 
ing, and the big waves ’were continually wash¬ 
ing over the gunw'ales, wetting our stores 
and keeping us busy bailing. All night long 
we w : orked steadily without a wink of sleep. 
At dawn the next morning the man at the 
helm called out, “ un vapor”—a steamer. 
This was followed by “ dos vaporea* tres 
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vapores, caramba, doce vapores”^ twelve 
steamers. 

It was Admiral Sampson's fleet moving 
eastward toward Porto Rico. 

This little diversion was all that we had to 
break the unhappy monotony of that broiling 
day and night. The next morning we reached 
the < ireat Hahnma banks, and slipped out into 
the Tongue of the Ocean. Here we sighted 
a low coral island or two lying flat on the 
sea, and we passed a few little schooners, not 
without trepidation. In the afternoon a 
sponging steamer, with a crew of thirteen 
negroes, picked ns up and carried us into 
Nassau, where we were promptly set upon by 
the most rapacious quarantine highwaymen 
that can be found anywhere. Mr. McLane, 
the American consul,finally rescued us, and on 
the second day we were off for Key West in 
the schooner ** Fearless*' * As soon as we ar¬ 
rived, 1 left for Tampa, and thence for Wash¬ 
ington, where I reported to Russell A. Alger, 
Secretary of War, and General Nelson A. 
Miles. After receiving a summary of my 
official report, the General asked me to give 


him an account of my experiences, Tim I 
did briefly, pointing out my course on the 
map, and telling how I reached General 
Garcia's camp, for it must be understood 
that its location was unknow n when I set out 
for Cuba* General Miles listened patiently, 
and when I had concluded, the features of 
his handsome countenance relaxed. He con¬ 
gratulated me upon my safe return, and 
uttered some words of commendation which 
I cannot here repeat, but which, 1 am sure, 
I never can forget. Later the papers pub¬ 
lished an extract from a letter written by 
the General to Secretary Alger* The same 
day I received another letter, sent some time 
previously to Kingston, Jamaica, and re¬ 
turned from there to Washington. It was 
from my seven years old little girl. Here 
it is: 

Dear papa : 

I am wt;Eirinp: my hair braided. Look nut that the 
Spaniards don't eatrH you. 

Hurry and come home the cherries will be ri|^ by 
the time you pet here. 

With love and khue* 

Kuzabetii Rowan. 
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Til K KXD OF THE WAIL 


A LL through the fall of 1864 I was very 
^ much occupied in arranging for sol¬ 
diers to go home to vote and for the taking 
of ballots in the army. There was a con¬ 
stant succession of telegrams requesting 
that leave of absence be extended to various 
officers, in order that their districts at home 
might have the benefit of their influence and 
votes; that furloughs be granted to men; 
and that men on detached service and con¬ 
valescents in hospitals he sent home. 

All the power and influence of the War 
Department, then something enormous from 
the vast expenditure and extensive relations 
of the war, was employed to secure the 
reflection of Mr. Lincoln. The political 
struggle was most intense, and the interest 
taken in it, both in the White House and in 
the War Department, was almost painful. 
After the arduous toil of the canvass, there 
was necessarily a great suspense of feeling 
until the result of the voting should be ascer¬ 
tained. On November !Sth T election day, I 
went over to the War Department about 
half-past eight in the evening, and found 
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the President and Mr. Stanton together in 
the Secretary's otfice, Major Eckert, who 
then had charge of the telegraph department 
of the War Office, was coming in constantly 
with telegrams containing election returns. 
Mr. Stanton would read them, and the Presi¬ 
dent would look at them and comment upon 
them. Presently there came a lull in the 
returns, and Mr. Lincoln called me to a place 
by his side. 

" I>ana,” said he, “ have you ever read 
any of the writings o f 1 ’etroleum V. Nasby ? 17 

*' No, sir/* 1 said. ** l have only looked at 


and desponding temperament this was Mr. 
Lincoln's prevailing characteristic—that the 
safety and sanity of his intelligence were 
maintained and preserved. 

The election was hardly over before the 
people of the North began to prepare 
Thanksgiving boxes for the army. George 
Bliss, Jr., of New York, telegraphed me, on 
November llith, that they had HhOGO turkeys 
ready in that city to send, and the next day, 
fearing, I suppose, that that wasn't enough, 
he wired: ** It would ho a very great con¬ 
venience in our turkey business if I could 


some of them, and 
they seemed to he 
quite funny.” 

” Well/’ said he, 
let me read you a 
specimen/' and, pull¬ 
ing out a thin, yel¬ 
low-covered pam¬ 
phlet from his breast 
pocket, he began to 
read aloud, Mr. 

Stanton viewed these 
proceedings with 
great impatience, as 
I could see; but Mr. 

Unco In paid no at¬ 
tention to that. He 
would read a page or 
a story, pause to con¬ 
sider a new election 
telegram, and then 
open the book again 
ind go ahead with a 
new passage. Final¬ 
ly, Mr. ( base came general Godfrey weitkeu who commanded the 



know definitely the 
approximate number 
of men in the armies 
of the Potomac, 
James, and Shenan¬ 
doah respectively/’ 
From Philadelphia I 
received a message 
asking for transpor¬ 
tation to Sheridan’s 
army for “ boxes con¬ 
taining 4,000 tur¬ 
keys, and heaven 
knows what else, as 
a Thanksgiving din¬ 
ner for the brave fel¬ 
lows." And so it 
was, from all over 
the country. 

MOVING AN A KM V 
COUPS 1,400 MILES, 

A couple of months 
later, in January, 


in, and presently Mr, unton forces in rich mono after its e vacua- 1 Sib i, apiece of work 

W hi tela w Reid, and tion hy the confederates. not so different from 


then the reading was 

interrupted, Mr, Stanton went to the door, 
;ind beckoned me into the next room. 1 
ahull never forget the fire of his indigna¬ 
tion at what seemed to him to be mere non¬ 
sense. The idea that, when the safety of 
the Republic was thus at issue, when the 
control of an empire was to be determined 
by a few figure?# brought in by the tele¬ 
graph, the leader, the man most deeply 
concerned, not merely for himself, but for 
his country, could turn aside to read such 
balderdash and to laugh at such frivolous 
jests was to his mind repugnant, even 
damnable. He could not understand, ap¬ 
parently, that it was by the relief which 
these jests afforded to the strain of mind 
under which Lincoln had so long been living 
and to the natural gloom of a melancholy 


the “ turkey busi¬ 
ness/' but on a rither larger scale, fell 
tu me. This was the transfer of the Twenty- 
third Army Corps, commanded by Major- 
General John M. Schofield, from its position 
on the Tennessee River to Chesapeake Buy, 
Grant had ordered the corps transferred 
as quickly as possible, and Mr. Stanton 
turned over the direction of it to me. On 
January 10th, I telegraphed Grant at Oily 
Point the plan to be followed. This, brielly, 
was to send Colonel Lewis IL Parsons, chief 
of railroad and river transportation, to the 
West to lake charge of the corps. I pro¬ 
posed to move the whole body by boats 
to Parkersburg, if navigation allowed, and 
thence by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
to Annapolis, for 1 remembered well with 
what promptness and success Hooker's 
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forces, the Eleventh and Twelfth corps, of fogs and ice on the river, and broken rails 
were moved into Tennessee in I8t>3 by that and machinery on the railroads, the entire 
road, A capital advantage of that line was army corps was encamped on the banks of 
that it avoided all large towns—a bad thing the Potomac on February 2d* 
for the soldiers* If the Ohio River should The distance transported was nearly 1,400 
be frozen, 1 proposed to move the corps by miles, about equally divided between land 
rail from i'airo, Evansville, and Jefferson- and water. The average time of trams porta- 
villa, to Parkersburg or Bellaire, according tion, from the embark men t on the Tennessee 
to circumstances. 

Fommanders along the pro¬ 
posed route were ad vised of the 
removal, and ordered to prepare 
nt<^am boa is a nd transports * Loyal 
officers of rai I roads were requested 
to meet Colonel Parsons at given 
points, to arrange for the concen¬ 
tration of rolling-stock in case the 
river could not be used* Liquor 
shops were ordered closed along 
the route, and arrangements were 
made for the comfort of the troops 
by supplying them as often asonce 
in every hundred miles of travel 
v i ! b an abundance of hot coffee, 
in addition to their rations* 

( olonol Parsons left on the 1 Ith 
for I/eii -.ville, where ho arrived on 
the ]::-.h, By the morning of the 
j - * h, he had started the first di- 
'L.-iori from the mouth of the Ten- 
ne --*:*■ up the Ohio, and had trans- 
porvuion really for the rest of 
t e He then hurried to 

< .ncirij'.atj, where, on the 21st, a*s 
the river was ton full of ice to per¬ 
mit a f j n. h e r t ra ns f a r \iy wa ter, he 
loaded some 2/H.HJ men on the 
cars waiting there, and started 
them eastward. The rest of the 
corps rapidly followed, in spite 
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to the arrival on the banks of the Potomac, 
was not exceeding eleven days; and what 
waa still more important was the fact that, 
'hiring the whole movement, not a single 
accident happened causing loss of life, limb, 
or property, except in the single Instance of 
a soldier jumping from a car, under an ap¬ 
prehension of danger. He lost his life, 
when, had he remained quiet, he would have 
l*en as safe as were his comrades in the 
same car, 

THE PALL OF RICHMOND, 

All of the winter of 1864-65 I passed in 
Washington, occupied with these matters 
and the regular business of the Depart- 
ment. It was evident to all of us, as the 
spring came on, tfiat the war was drawing 
to a close* Sherman was coming northward 
from his triumphant march to the sea, and 
would soon be in communication with Grant, 
who, ever since I left him in July, 1864, 
hail been watching Petersburg and Rich¬ 
mond, where Lee's army was shut up. The 
end of March, Grant advanced. On April 
1st, Sheridan won the battle of Five Forks; 
then, on April 2d, came the successful as¬ 
saults which drove IvCe from Petersburg. 

On the morning of April 3d, before 1 had 
left my house, Mr, Stanton sent for me to 
come immediately to the War Department, 
When l got over there, ho told me that 
Richmond had surrendered and that he 
wanted me to go down at once to report the 
condition of affairs. I started as soon as 
1 could get a steamboat, Rescue Oonkling 
and my sort Paul accompanying me. We 
bached City Point early on April f>th. 
Little was known there of the condition of 


things in Richmond. There were but a few 
officers left at the place, and those were 
overwhelmed with work, I had expected to 
find President Lincoln at City Point, as he 
had been in the vicinity for several days, 
but he had gone up to Richmond the day 
before. 

1 started up the river immediately, and 
reached Richmond early in the afternoon, I 
went at once to find Major-General Godfrey 
Weitzel, w ho was in command of the I nited 
States forces. He was at his headquarters, 
which were in Jefferson Davis's former resi¬ 
dence. 1 had heard down the river that 
Davis had sold his furniture at auction, 
some days before the evacuation, but J found 
when I reached the house that this was a 
mistake: the furniture was all there* 

On arriving, I immediately made inquiries 
about official papers. I found that the rec¬ 
ords and papers of the departments and of 
Congress were generally removed before the 
evacuation, and that, during the fire, the 
Capitol was ransacked and the documents 
were scattered. In the rooms of the secre¬ 
tary of the Senate, and of the military com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, in 
the State House, we found some papers of 
importance* They were in various cases 
and drawers, and in great confusion* They 
were more or less imperfect and fragmen¬ 
tary. In the State engineer’s office there 
were also some boxes of papers relating to 
the Confederate works on the Potomac, 
about Norfolk, and on the Peninsula. I had 
alt of these packed in boxes without at¬ 
tempting to put them in order, and they were 
sent soon after to Washington* 

Weitzel told me that he had learned at 
three o’clock in the morning on Monday, 
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April 8d, that Richmond was being evacu¬ 
ated, and had moved forward at daylight, 
first taking care to give his men breakfast, 
in the expectation that they might have to 
fight. He met no opposition, and on enter¬ 
ing the city, was greeted with a hearty wel¬ 
come from the mass of people: the mayor 
went out to meet him to surrender the city, 
but missed him on the road. 

1 took a walk around Richmond that day 
to see how much the city was injured* The 
Confederates, in retreating, had set it on 
tire, and the damage done in that way was 
enormous; nearly everything between Main 
Street and the river P for about three-quar¬ 
ters of a mite, was burned. The Custom 
House and the Spotswood Hotel were the 
only important buildings remaining in the 
burned district. The block opposite the 
Sjiotswood, including the War Department 
building, was entirely destroyed* The S J eU 
ersburg railroad bridge and that of the 
Danville road were destroyed. All the en¬ 
emy's vessels, excepting an unfinished ram, 
which had her machinery in perfect order, 
were burned. The Tredegar Iron Works 
were unharmed. Libby Prison and Castle 
Thunder had also escaped the fire. 


< leneral Weitzel told me that he had 
found about 20,000 people in Rich¬ 
mond, half of them of African descent . 
He said that, when the President en¬ 
tered the town on the 4th, he received 
a most enthusiastic reception from 
the mass of the inhabitants. All the 
members of Congress had escaped. 
Only the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Judge Campbell, remained. Most of 
the newspaper editors had fled, but the 
" Whig" appeared on the 4th as a 
Union paper, with the name of its 
former proprietor at its head. The 
night after I arrived the theater 
opened. 

There was much suffering and pov¬ 
erty among the population, the rich 
;is well as the poor being destitute of 
food. Weitzel had decided to issue 
supplies to all who would take the 
oath. In my first message to Mr. 
Stanton I spoke of this. He immedi¬ 
ately answered: "Please ascertain 
from General Weitzel under what au¬ 
thority he is distributing rations to the 
people of Richmond, as I suppose he 
would not do it w ithout authority; and 
direct him to report daily the amount 
of rations distributed by his order tu 
persons not belonging to the military 
service and not authorized by law to receive 
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rations, designating the color of the per- 
sons, their occupation, and sex*” Mr. 
Stanton seemed to be satisfied when I wired 
him that Weitzel was working under General 
Ord's orders, approved by (General Grant, 
and that he was paying for the rations by 
selling captured property* 

The important question which the Presi¬ 
dent bad on his hands, when I reached Rich¬ 
mond, was considering how Virginia could 
he brought back to the Union* He had 
already had an interview' with Judge Camp¬ 
bell and other prominent representatives of 
the Confederate government. All they 
asked, they said, was an amnesty and a 
military convention to cover appearances, 
Slavery they admitted to be defunct* The 
President did not promise amnesty, but 
he told them he had the pardoning power, 
and would save any repentant sinner from 
hanging. They assured him that, if am¬ 
nesty could be offered, the rebel army 
would be dissolved and all the States return. 

On the morning of the 7th, five members 
of the so-called Virginia legislature held a 
meeting to consider propositions w'hich the 
President had given to Judge Campbell* 
The President showed these papers to me 
confidentially. They were two in number* 
One stated re-union as a mne qua non; the 
second authorized fgeneral Weitzel to allow 
members of the body claiming to be the 
legislature of Virginia to meet in Richmond 
for the purpose of recalling Virginia's sol¬ 
diers from rebel armies, with safe conduct 
to them so long as they did and said nothing 
hostile to the United States. The President 
said, in talking over these documents, that 
Sheridan seemed to be getting rebel soldiers 
out of the war faster than the legislature 
could think. 

The next morning, on April 8th, l was 
present at an interview betw een General Weit¬ 
zel and General Shepley, who had been ap¬ 
pointed military governor of Richmond, and 
a committee of prominent citizens and mem¬ 
bers of the legislature* Various papers 
were read by the Confederate representa¬ 
tives, but they were told that no propositions 
could be entertained that involved a recogni¬ 
tion of the Confederate authorities. The 
committee was also told that if they desired 
to prepare an address to the people, advising 
them to abandon hostility to the Government 
at once and begin to obey the laws of the 
United States, they should have every facil¬ 
ity for its circulation through the State, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that it met the approval of 
the military authorities. The Union represen¬ 


tatives said that if the committee desired to 
call a convention of the prominent citizens of 
the State, with a view to the restoration of the 
authority of the Union, they would be allowed 
to go without the lines of Richmond for the 
purpose of visiting citizens in different parts 
of the State and inducing them to take part 
in a convention; they were promised safe 
conduct for themselves and such citizens as 
they could persuade to attend the convention. 
They wore also told that if they were not able 
to find conveyances for themselves into the 
country, horses would bo loaned to them for 
the purpose. 

AH this, they were informed, was not to 
be considered as in any manner condoning 
any offense of which anyone might have 
been guilty. Judge Campbell said that he 
had no wish to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings, but that he had long since 
made up his mind that the cause of the 
South was hopeless; that he had written a 
formal memorial to Jefferson Davis imme¬ 
diately after the Hampton Roads conference, 
urging him and the Confederate Congress to 
take immediate steps to stop the war and 
restore the Union, and that he had deliber¬ 
ately remained in Richmond to meet the 
consequences of his acts. He said that if 
he could be used in the restoration of peace 
and order, he would gladly undertake any 
labor that might be desired of him* 

The spirit of the committee seemed to 
be generally the same as Campbell's, though 
none of them equaled him in ability and 
clearness* They were conscious that they 
were whipped, and were sincerely anxious to 
stop all further bloodshed, and restore peace, 
law, and order. This mental condition 
seemed to me to be very hopeful and encour¬ 
aging* 

A TALK WITH VICE-PRESIDENT ANDREW 
JOHNSON AT RICHMOND. 

One day, after the meeting of this com¬ 
mittee, I was in the large room downstairs of 
the Spots wood Hotel, when my name was 
called, and I turned around to see Andrew 
Johnson, the new Vice-President of the United 
States. He took me one side, and spoke with 
great earnestness about the necessity of not 
taking the Confederates back without some 
conditions or without some punishment. He 
said that their sins had been enormous; that 
if they were let back into the Union without 
any punishment, the effect would be very bud, 
and that they might be dangerous in the fu¬ 
ture. He spoke in this strain fully twenty 
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minutes, l should think, an impassioned, ear¬ 
nest speech, and, finally, when he paused, 
and I got a chance, I replied : 

** Why, Mr. Johnson, I hate no power in 
this case. Your remarks are very striking, 
very impressive, and, certainly, worthy of 
the most serious consideration, hut it does not 
seem to me necessary that they should be ad¬ 
dressed to me. They ought to he addressed 
to the President and to the members of Con¬ 
gress, to those who have authority in the 
case and who will finally have to decide this 
question which you raise.” 

tl Mr. Dana/* said he, ^ I feel it to be my 
duty to say those things to every man whom 
i meet, whom I know to have any influence. 
Any man whose thoughts are considered by 
others, or whose judgment is going to weigh 
in the case, 1 must speak to, so that the 
weight of opinion in favor of the view of 
this question which I offer may possibly be¬ 
come preponderating and decisive." 

That was in April. When Mr. Johnson 
became President, not long after, he soon 
took the view which lie condemned in this 
conversation with me. 

Toward the end of this first week after 
we entered Richmond, the question about 
opening the churches on Sunday came up, 
and I asked Weitzel what lie was going to 
do. He answered that all were to be allowed 
to open on condition that no disloyalty should 
he uttered and that the Episcopal ministers 
should read the prayer for the President of 
the United States. But the next day Gen¬ 
eral Shepley, the military governor, came 
to me to ask that the order might be relaxed 
so that the clergy should only be required 
not to pray for Davis. I declined givingany 
orders, having received none from Washing¬ 
ton, and said that Weitzel must act in the 
matter entirely on his own judgment. Judge 
Campbell used all his influence with \Veitzel 
and Shepley to get them to consent that a 
loyal prayer should not bo exacted, Weitzel 
concluded not to give a positive order; his 
decision was influenced by the examples of 
New Orleans, Norfolk, and Savannah, in all 
of which places, he claimed, the rule was 
not at first enforced. In a greater measure, 
however, his decision was the result of the 
President's verbal direction to him to ” let 
the people down easy,” The churches were 
all well filled on Sunday, the ladies especially 
attending in great numbers. The sermons 
were devout and not political* the city was 
perfectly quiet* and there was more security 
for persons and property than had existed 
there for many months. 


THE SURRENDER OF LEE. 

Monday morning the news of Lee's sur¬ 
render reached Richmond, It produced the 
deepest impression. Even the most malig¬ 
nant women now felt that the defeat was 
perfect and the rebellion finished, while 
among the men there was no sentiment but 
submission to the power of the nation and 
a returning hope that their individual prop¬ 
erty might escape confiscation. They all 
seemed most keenly alive to this considera¬ 
tion, and men like General Anderson, the 
proprietor of the Tredegar Works, were 
most zealous in efforts to produce a thor¬ 
ough pacification and save their posses¬ 
sions. 

The next morning I received from Mr. 
Stanton an order to proceed to General 
Grant's headquarters and furnish from there 
such details as might be of interest. News 
reached me that day, however, that Grant 
was on his way to Richmond; so I remained 
there to receive him. 

As soon as Grant reached Richmond/ had 
a talk with him on the condition of Lee's 
army and the men and arms surrendered. 
He told me that, in a long private interview 
which he had with Lee at Appomattox, the 
latter said that he should devote his whole 
efforts to pacifying the coun+ry and bringing 
the people back to the Union. He declared 
he had always been for the Union in his 
heart, and could find no justification for the 
politicians who had brought on the war. the 
origin of which he believed to have been in 
the folly of extremists on both sides. If 
General Grant had agreed to the interview 
Lee had asked for some time before, Lee 
said, they would certainly have agreed on 
terms of peace then, as he was prepared to 
treat for the surrender of all the Confederate 
armies. The war, he said, had left him a 
poor man, with nothing but what he had upon 
his person, and his w ife would have to pro¬ 
vide for herself until he could find some 
employment. 

The officers of Lee's army, Grant said, all 
seemed to be glad that it was over, and the 
men still more so than the officers. All were 
greatly impressed by the generosity of the 
terms finally given them, for at the time of 
the surrender they were surrounded and 
escape was Impossible. General Grant 
thought that these terms were of groat 
importance toward securing a thorough 
peace and undisturbed sub mission to the 
Government. 

That night I left Richmond for Washington 
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At the White House all busi- 
ness was over, and I went into 
the President's business room 
without meeting any one. 
Opening the door, there seemed 
to be no one in the room, but 
as I was turning to go out Mr, 
Lincoln called me from a little 
side room, where he was wash¬ 
ing his hand,s: 

4 * Hallo, Dana!” said he, 
" What ia it? What's up?” 

Then I read him the tele¬ 
gram, 

" What does Stanton say? ” 
he asked. 

" He says arrest him, but 
that I should refer the question 
to you.” 

" Well,” said he, slowly, 
wiping his hands, "no ] I rather 
think not. When you have got 
an elephant by the hind leg and 
he is trying to run away, it's 
best to let him run.” 

With this direction, I re¬ 
turned to the War Department, 

" Well, what says he V T asked 
Mr. Stanton. 


with the General, reaching there the 13th, 
and taking up my work in the Department 
at once, 

MY LAST INTERVIEW WITH MR. LINCOLN. 

It was one of my duties in the War De¬ 
partment to receive the reports of the offi¬ 
cers of the Secret Service in every part of 
the country. The afternoon of the 14th— 
Good Friday—I got a telegram from the 
provost-marshal in Portland, Maine, saying ; 
“ 1 have positive information that Jacob 
Thompson will pass through Portland to¬ 
night, in order to take a steamer for Eng¬ 
land, What are your orders? ” 

Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, had been 
Secretary of the Interior in President 
Buchanan's administration. He was a con¬ 
spicuous Secessionist, and for some time had 
been employed in Canada as a semi-diplomatic 
agent of the Con federate government, organ¬ 
izing all sorts of troubles and getting up 
raids, of which the notorious attack on St, 
Albans, Vermont, was a specimen, I took 
the telegram, and went down and read it to 
Mr. Stanton. His order was prompt: “ Ar¬ 
rest him! ” But as 1 was going out of the 
door he called to me, and said: ** No, wait; 
better go over and see the President,” 


"He says that w f hen you have got an ele¬ 
phant by the hind leg and he is trying to 
run away, it's best to let him run.” 

" Oh, stuff!” said Stanton, 

That night I was aivaked from a sound 
sleep with the new s that Mr, Lincoln had 
been shot and that the Secretary wanted tne 
at a house on Tenth Street, I found the 
President with a bullet wound in the head, 
lying unconscious, though breathing heavily, 
on a bed in a small side room, while all the 
members of the Cabinet, and the Chief Jus¬ 
tice with them, were gathered in the adjoin¬ 
ing parlor. They seemed to be almost as 
much paralyzed as the unconscious sufferer 
within the little chamber. The surgeons 
said there was no hope. Mr. Stanton alone 
was in full activity. 

" Sit down here,” said he; " I want you.” 

Then he began and dictated orders one 
after another, which I wrote out and sent 
swiftly to the telegraph. All those orders 
w'ere designed to keep the business of the 
government in full motion till the crisis 
should be over. It seemed as if Mr, Stanton 
thought of everything, and there was a 
great deal to be thought of that night. The 
extent of the conspiracy was, of course, un¬ 
known, and the horrible beginning w hich had 
been made naturally led us to suspect the 
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worst. The safety of Washington must be 
looked after. Commanders all over the 
country had to be ordered to take extra 
precautions, The people must he notified of 
the tragedy. The assassins must he cap¬ 
tured, The coolness and clear-headedness 
of Mr. +Stanton under these circumstances 
were most remarkable. I remember that 
one of his first telegrams was to General 
Dix* the military commander of New' York* 
notifying him of what had happened. No 
clearer brief account of the tragedy exists 
to-day than this* written scarcely three 
hours after the scene in Ford's Theatre, on 
a little stand in the room where* a few feet 
away, Mr. Lincoln lay dying, 

1 remained with Mr. Stanton until perhaps 
three o'clock in the morning. Then he said* 
** That's enough; now you may go." 

When 1 left* the President was still alive* 
breathing heavily and regularly, though of 
course quite unconscious. I went home and 
to bed. About 8 o'clock ! was awakened 
by a rapping on the lower window. It was 
Colonel Pelouze* of the Adjutant-General's 
Office, who said: ** Mr. Dana* the President 
is dead, and Mr. Stanton directs you to 
arrest Jacob Thompson.” 

SEARCHING FOR THE ASSASSINS. 

The whole machinery of the War Depart¬ 
ment was at once turned* of course, to 
securing the murderer of the President and 
his accomplices. 

As soon as l had recovered from the first 
shock of Mr. Lincoln's death* I remembered 
that in the previous November J had received 
from General Dix the following correspond* 
ence: 

Headquarters, Department or the East* 

New York City* November 17, 1864. 

C. A. Dana, Esq.. 

My Dear Sir : The inclosed was picked up in a Third 
Avenue railroad car. I should have thought the whole 
thing got up for the *' Sunday Mercury," but for the 
genuine letter from St. Louis tn a female hand. The 
Charles Selby is obviously n manufacture. The party 
who dropped the letter was heard to say he would start 
for Washington Friday night. He is of medium aiie* 
has black hair and whiskers, hut the latter are believed 
to ire a disguise. He had disappeared before the letter 
was picked up and examined. Yours truly, 

John a. Dix, 

There were two inclosures, as follows: 

Dear Lons: 

The time has at last come that we have all so wished 
for. and upon you everything depends. As it was 
decided before you left, we were to cast lota. Accord¬ 
ingly we did fto, and you are to be tht 1 Charlotte Cord ay 


of the nineteenth century. When you remember the 
fearful* solemn vow that was taken by oh, ynn will feel 
there is no drawback —AW must rfi>, and nmr. You 
can choose your weapons. The cup, the knife, the 
bullet. The cap tailed us once, and might again. 
Johnson, who will give fAif. has been tike an enraged 
demon since the meeting* because it has not fallen 
upon him to rid the world of the monster. He &ays 
the blood of his gray-haired father and his noble 
brother call upon him for revenge, and revenge he will 
have: if he can not wreak it upon the fountain-head, 
he will upon si? me of the blood-thirsty generals, Butler 
would suit him. As our plans were all concocted and 
well arranged, we separated* and as l am writing on 
my way to Detroit, I will only say that ail rests upon 
you. You know where to find your friends. Your dis¬ 
guises are so perfect and complete, that without one 
knew your face, no police telegraphic despatch would 
catch you. The English gentleman. Mar court, must 
not act hastily. Remember he has ten days. Strike 
for your home, strike for your country ; hide your time, 
but strike sure. Get introduced* congratulate him* 
listen to his stories—not many mere wall the brute tell 
to earthly friends. Do anything hut fail* and m«t us 
at the appointed place within the fortnight. Inclose 
this note, together with one of poor Leenea, I will 
give the reason for this when we meet. Return bj 
Johnson. I wish l could go to you, but duty calb me 
to the Weti ; you will probably hear from me in Wash¬ 
ington. Sanders is doing us no good in Canada. 

Believe me, your brother in love. 

Ceiakles Selby. 

St, Lons* October 21* 1SU4. 

Dearest Husband: 

Why do you not come home? Y*u left me for ten 
days only* and you now have been from home more 
than two weeks, In that long time only .sent me one 
short note'—a few cold words—and a check for money, 
which I did not require, What has come over you? 
Have you forgotten your wife and child? Baby calk 
for papa until my heart aches. W7 arc so lonely 
without you, I have written to you again and again* 
ami, 33 a last resource, yesterday wrote to Charlie* 
begging him to see you and tell JOB to come home, 
I am so ill, not able to leave my room; if I was, I would 
go to you wherever you were, if in this trorld. Mamina 
says l must not write any more, as I am too weak. 
Louis, darling, do not stay away any longer from your 
heart-broken wife, Leexea. 

On reading the letters* 1 took them at 
once to President Lincoln. He looked at 
them* but made no special remark* and* 
in fact* seemed to attach very little impor¬ 
tance to them. I left them with him. 

[ now reminded Mr. Stan too of the cir¬ 
cumstance* and he asked me to go at once 
to the White House and see if I could find 
the letters. I thought it rather doubtful* 
for I knew the President received a great 
many communications of a similar nature. 
However, I went over and made a thorough 
search through his private desk. He seemed 
to have attached more importance to these 
papers than to others of the kind* for 1 
found them enclosed in an envelope* marked 
in his own handwriting, “Assassination." 
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I kept the letters for some time by me, and 
then delivered them to Judge John A* Bing¬ 
ham, Special Judge Advocate in the con¬ 
spiracy trial. Judge Bingham seemed to 
think them of importance, and asked me 
to have General Dix send the finder down to 
Washington* I wired him at once. He 
replied that it was a woman who had found 
the letters; that she was keeping a small 
store in New York, had b several children, 
was a widow, and had no servant; that she 
would have to find some one to take care of 
her house, but would be in Washington in a 
day or two* 

A few days later she came* I was not in 
town when Mrs, Hudspeth, as her name 
proved to be, arrived, I had gone to 
Chicago to look over a position just offered 
me there; but from her testimony on May 
12th, l learned that in November, 1864, just 
after the Presidential election and on the 
day, she said, on which General Butler left 
New York, she bad overheard a curious 
conversation between two men in a Third 
Avenue car in New York City. She had 
observed, when a jolt of the car pushed the 
hat of one of the men forward, that he wore 
false whiskers* She had noticed that his 
hand was very beautiful; that he carried a 
pistol in his belt; that, judging from his 
conversation, he was a young man of educa¬ 
tion; she had heard him say that he was 
going to Washington that day. The young 
men left the car before she did, and after 
they had gone her daughter, who was with 
her, had picked up a letter from the door. 
Mrs* Hudspeth, thinking it belonged to her, 


hail carried it from the car* She afterwards 
discovered the two letters quoted above, and 
had taken them to General Scott, who, upon 
reading them, said they were of great im¬ 
portance, and sent her to General Dix* 
When Mrs. Hudspeth was shown a photo¬ 
graph of Booth, she swore that it was the 
man in disguise whom she had seen in the 
car. It was found that Booth was in New 
York on the day that she indicated^that is, 
the day on which General Butler left New 
York, November 11th, and that he went from 
there to Washington, as she had heard the 
man near her say he was going to do. The 
inference was that the man who dropped the 
suspicious letter was Booth* 

I was afterwards called {on June 9th) to 
testify to the letters* Judge Bingham used 
these letters as a link in his chain of evidence 
showing that a conspiracy existed “ to kill 
and murder Abraham Lincoln, William H. 
Seward, Andrew Johnson, Ulysses 8. Grant, 
Edwin M,Stanton, and others of his advisers/ 1 
and that Booth was a partner in this con¬ 
spiracy, 

A CONFEDERATE SECRET CIPHER* 

I have said that I was in Chicago on busi¬ 
ness when Mrs. Hudspeth gave her testi¬ 
mony, Just after i reached there, 1 received 
from Major T* F. Eckert, head of the mili¬ 
tary telegraph, a message saying that the 
court wanted me immediately as a witness 
in the conspiracy trial. 1 returned at once, 
and on the 18th of May appeared in court, I 
was wanted to testify to the identity of a key 
to a secret cipher which I had found on the 6th 
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of April in Richmond. On that day I had 
gone into the office of Mr. Benjamin, the Con¬ 
federate Secretary of State. On the shelf, 
among Mr. Benjamin's books and other 
things, I had found a secret cipher-key, 
I saw it was the key to the official Con¬ 
federate cipher, and, as vve had at times to 
decipher at the War Department a good 
many documents written in that cipher, the 
key seemed to me of interest, and I brought 
it away, with several other interesting docu¬ 
ments. When I returned to Washington, I 
gave it to Major Eckert, who had charge of 
cipher despatches in the War Department, 
Now, on the night of Mr. Lincoln's assas¬ 
sination, Lieutenant W. H, Terry had been 
sent to the National Hotel to seise the trunk 
of J, Wilkes Booth. Among other things, 
he had found a paper containing a secret 
cipher. When this was given to Major 
Eckert, he immediately saw that it was the 
same as the one which I had found in Rich¬ 
mond. It was thought that possibly by 
means of this evidence it could he shown 
that Booth was in communication with the 
Confederate government. I was called back 
to identify the cipher-key. Major Eckert 
at the same time presented despatches 
written in the cipher found in Booth's trunk 
and sent from Canada to the Confederates. 
They had been captured and taken to the 
War Department, where copies of them were 
made. By the key which 1 had found these 
despatches could be read. The despatches 
indicated plots against the leaders of our 
Government, though whether Booth had sent 
them or not was of course never known. 

While the trial was going on in Washing¬ 
ton, Jefferson Davis was captured, on May 
lOth, near Irwmsville, Georgia, by a detach¬ 
ment of General Wilson's cavalry corps. He 
and his family, with Alexander H. Stephens, 
late Vice-President of the Confederacy, John 
11. Reagan, Postmaster-General, Clement C. 
Clay, and other State prisoners, were sent 
to Fortress Monroe. The propeller with the 
party on board reached Hampton Roads on 
May RHh. The next day. May 20th, Mr. 
Stanton sent for me to come to his office. 
He told me where Davis was, and said that 
he had ordered General Nelson A. Miles to 
go to Hampton Roads and take charge of the 
prisoners, transferring them from the pro¬ 
peller 44 Clyde " to the fortress. Mr. Stanton 
was much distressed lest Davis commit sui¬ 
cide— he said that he himself would do so 
in like circumstances. ** I want you to go 
to Fortress Monroe,” he added, “ and cau¬ 
tion General Miles against leaving Davis any 


possible method of suicide; tell him to put 
him in fetters, if necessary—Davis must be 
brought to trial; he must not be allowed to 
kill himself." Mr. Btanton also told me that 
he wanted a representative of the War De¬ 
partment down there to see what the mili¬ 
tary was doing, and to send him full reports. 

The status of Jefferson Davis at the time 
explains Mr. Stanton's anxiety. It should 
be remembered that Davis had not surren¬ 
dered when the capital of the Confederacy, 
Richmond, was captured; neither had he 
surrendered with either of the two principal 
armies under Lee and Johnston. At that 
time the whole Confederate army west of 
the Mississippi was still at large. To allow 
Davis to join this force was only to give the 
Confederacy an opportunity to reassemble 
the forces still unsurrendered and make 
another stand for life. Even more impor¬ 
tant than this consideration was the fact 
that Davis was charged, in President John¬ 
son's proclamation of May 2, 1865, offering 
a reward for his capture, with instigating the 
assassination of President Lincoln; 

TTWFiii. tt appears, from evidence in the Bureau of 
Military Justice, that the atrocious murder of the late 
President, Abraham Lincoln, and the attempted asaas- 
ainalion of the Hon. W. H. Seward, Secretary of State, 
were incited, concerted, and procured by and between 
Jefferson Davi.s, late of Richmond, Vs., . . . and 

other rebels and! traitor* against the Government of 
the United Slates, harbored in Canada : 

" Now, therefore, to the end that justice may be done, 
I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, do 
offer and promts for the arrest of said persons or 
either of them, within the limits of the United States 
6o that they can be brought to trial the following re¬ 
wards* : $100,000 for the arrest of Jefferson Davis. . 
, * The Provost Marshal General of the United Stated 

is directed to cause the descriptions of Maid persons 
with notice of the above rewards to be published.* 

It was with the above facts in mind that 
I started for Hampton Roads on May 20th. 
On the 22d, the prisoners were transferred 
from the “Clyde" to the fortress. The 
quarter selected for Davis's prison was a 
casemate such as at that time, as well as at 
the present, is occupied by officers and 
their families. In fact, an officer with his 
family was moved out of the particular 
casemate in which Davis was placed. Any 
one who will take the trouble to visit For¬ 
tress Monroe can see the place still, and it 
certainly has not to-day a gloomy or for¬ 
bidding appearance. The whole scene of 
the transfer 1 described in a long telegram 
which 1 sent to Mr, Stanton on the 22d. As 
it contains my fresh impressions and has 
never before been published, 1 give it here 
in full: 
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Prom Ft, Ho SHOE, 1 F.U., Mq y 22, 1B65. 
Hon. E, M. Stanton* 

SopurtAHY Of War. 

The two priioaera hare juat been placed in their 
reflective casemates. The sentries are stationed both 
within and without their doors. The bars and locks 
arc fastened, and the regular routine of their impris¬ 
onment haa begun. At precisely one o'clock* General 
Ms ]cp left,, with a tug and a guard from the garrison, to 
go fur Da via and Clay. At half-past one the tug left 
the “Clyde * for the fortress. She landed at the en- 
gineer^s wharf, and the procession* led by the cavalry¬ 
men of Colonel Pritchard's command, moved through 
the water battery on the east front of the fortress and 
entered by a postern leading from that battery. The 
ravalrymen wore followed by General Miles* holding 
Davis by the right arm. Nest came half a doien sol¬ 
di era* and then Colonel Pritchard with Clay, and last 
the guard which Miles took out with him. The ar¬ 
rangements were excellent and successful, and not a 
single curious spectator was anywhere in night, Davis 
bore himself with a haughty attitude. His face was 
somewhat flushed, but his features were composed and 
his step firm. In Cla/s manner there was le*5& ex¬ 
pression of bravado and' dramatic determination. Both 
were dressed id gray, with drab slouched hate. Davis 
wore a thin* dark overcoat. His hair and beard are not 
go gray as hatt been reported* and he seems very much 
less worn and broken by anxiety and labor than Mr, Flair 
reported when he returned from Richmond last winter. 

The parties were not informed that they were not 
to be removed to the fortress until General Miles went 
on board the “Clyde*" but they had before learned gen¬ 
erally what was their destination. From his staff offi¬ 
cers Davis parted yesterday* shedding tears at the 
separation. The same scene has just been renewed 
at his parting from Harrison, his private secretary, 
who left at one o’clock for Washington. In leaving his 
wife and children he exhibited! no great emotion, though 
she was violently affected. He told her she would be 
allowed to see him in the course of the day. Clay took 
leave of his wife in private, and he was not seen by the 
officers Both asked to see General Halleck, but be 
will not see them. 

The arrangements for the security of the prisoners 
seem to me as complete as coaid be desired. Each one 
occupies the inner room of a casemate; the window is 
heavily burred. A sentry stands within, before each 
of the doors leading into the outer room. These doors 
are to be grated, but are now secured by bars fastened 
on the outside. Two other sentries stand outside of 
these doors. An officer is also constantly on duty in 
the outer room, whose duty is to see his prisoner every 
fifteen minutes. The outer door of all is locked on 
the outside* and the key is kept exclusively by the gen¬ 
eral officer of the guard. Two sentries are also sta¬ 
tioned without that door; a strong line of sentries cuts 
off all access to the vicinity of the casemates. An¬ 
other lino is stationed on the top of the parapet over¬ 
head* and a third line is posted across the moats on 
the counteracarp, opposite the places of con/lnemeat. 
The casemates on each side and between these occu¬ 
pied by the prison ere* are Used as guard rooms, and 
soldiers are always there. A lamp is constantly kept 
burning in each of the rooms, The furniture of each 
prisoner is a hospital bed, with iron bedstead* chair and 
table* and a movable stool-cloeet, A Bible in allowed 
to each. I have not given orders to have them placed 
in Irena, as General Hal leek seemed opposed to it; but 
General Miles is instructed to have fetters ready if he 
thinks them necessary. The prisoners are to be sup¬ 
plied with soldiers rations, rooked by the guard. Their 
linen will be issued to them In the y-ame way, 1 shall 
be back to-morrow morning, C, A, Dana. 


Before leaving Fortress Monroe on the 
22d, I made out for General Miles the order 
printed in facsimile on page 387. This 
order was General Miles's authority for 
placing fetters upon Davis a day or two 
later, when he found it necessary to change 
the inner doors of the casemate, which were 
light wooden ones, without locks. While 
these doors were changed for grated ones, 
anklets were placed on Davis ; they did not 
prevent his walking, but did prevent any 
attempt to jump past the guard and from 
running. As soon as the doors were changed 
(it required three days, I believe), the anklets 
were removed. I believe that every care 
was taken during Mr. Davis’s imprisonment 
to remove cause for complaint. Medical 
officers were directed to superintend his 
meals and give him everything that would 
excite his appetite. As it was complained 
that his quarters in the caseinate were un¬ 
healthy and disagreeable, he was, after a few 
weeks, transferred to Carroll Hall, a build¬ 
ing still occupied by officers and soldiers. 
That Davis’s health was not ruined by his 
imprisonment at Fortress Monroe is proved 
by the fact that he came out of the prison 
in better condition than he went in and that 
he lived for twenty years afterwards and 
finally died of old age 

THE REVIEW OF MAY 23o AND 24TH. 

1 hurried back to Washington from Fort¬ 
ress Monroe to be present at the grand re¬ 
view of the armies of the Potomac and Ten¬ 
nessee which had been arranged for May 23d 
and 24th. I reached the city early in the 
morning. The streets were all alive with 
detachments of soldiers marching toward 
Capitol Hill, for it was there that the parade 
was to start. Thousands of visitors were 
also to he seen. May 23d was given up to 
the review of the Army of the Potomac, and 
by 9 o’clock General Meade and his staff* at 
the head of the army, started from the 
Capitol, Soon after, I joined the company 
on the reviewing officers" stand, which was 
placed in front of the White House, in just 
the same position in which the reviewing 
stand is now placed on inauguration days. 
President Johnson occupied a central posi¬ 
tion on the platform. Upon his right, a 
seat was retained for the commander of the 
corps under review. As soon as the corps 
commander with his staff had passed the 
grand stand at the head of his troops, he 
rode into the grounds of the White House, 
dismounted, and came to take his position at 
the right of Mr. Johnson, while his troops 
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continued their march. As soon as all his 
men had passed, he gave up his place to the 
commander of the nest corps in the column, 
and so on, Next to the corps commanders 
were seated Secretary Stanton and Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Grant. On the left of the 
President was the Postmaster-General, Den¬ 
nison, and, on the first day of the parade, 
while the Army of the Potomac passed, 
Major-General Meade, and, on the second 
day, while the Army of the Tennessee passed, 
Major-General Sherman. The other mem¬ 
bers of the cabinet, many army officers, the 
assistant secretaries in the different depart¬ 
ments* and a number of guests invited by 
the President and the Secretaries were 
grouped around these central personages. 

On the 24th, when Sherman’s army was 
reviewed, I sat directly behind Mr. Stanton 
at the moment when General Sherman, after 
having passed the grand stand at the head 
of his army and dismounted, came on to the 
stand to take his jwsition and review his 
soldiers. As ho had to pass immediately in 
front of Secretary Stanton, in order to reach 
the place assigned for him on the President’s 
right, 1 could see him perfectly. 1 watched 
both men closely, for the difficulty between 
Stanton and Sherman was at that moment 
known to everybody. 

The terms upon which Sherman had in 
April accepted the surrender of General 
Joseph E, Johnston's army in North Carolina 
went beyond the authority of a military 
commander and touched upon political issues. 
It is true that these terms were made condi¬ 
tional upon the approval of the Government; 
nevertheless Mr. Stanton was deeply indig¬ 
nant at the General for meddling with mat¬ 
ters beyond his jurisdiction. Xo doubt his 
indignation was intensified by his dislike of 
Sherman. The two men were antagonistic 
by nature. Sherman was an effervescent, 
mercurial, expansive man. springing abruptly 
to an idea, expressing himself enthusiastically 
on every subject^ and often without reflec¬ 
tion. Stanton could not accommodate him¬ 
self to this temperament. When the mem¬ 
orandum of the agreement between Johnston 
and Sherman reached Stanton, he sent Grant 
to the General in hot haste, and then pub¬ 
lished in the newspapers, which need not 
have known anything of the affair, a full 
account of the unwise compact and an in¬ 
dignant repudiation of it by the Government. 

Naturally this brought down a furious 
attack upon Sherman. All his past services 
were forgotten for a time, and he was even 
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called a ** traitor.” The public quickly saw 
the injustice of this attitude ; aodid most of 
the men iu the Government, and they has¬ 
tened to appease Sherman, who was violently 
incensed over what he called Stanton’s insult. 
I think lie never forgave the Secretary. 
When, on May 19th, he reached Washington 
with his army, which he had marched north¬ 
ward across the battlefields of Virginia, he 
refused to have anything to do with Stanton, 
although Grant tried his beat to bring about 
a reconciliation* and the President and sev¬ 
eral members of the cabinet showed him 
every attention. 

I was of course curious to see what Gen¬ 
eral Sherman would do in passing before Mr. 
Stanton to take his place on the stand. The 
General says in his “ Memoirs ” that as he 
passed Stanton offered his hand and that 
he refused to take it. He is entirely mis¬ 
taken. I was watching narrowly. The 
Secretary made no motion to offer his hand, 
or to exchange salutations in any manner* 
and as the General passed gave him merely 
a slight forward motion of his head, equiva¬ 
lent perhaps to a quarter of a bow. 

All the time that the trial for the con¬ 
spiracy to murder the President was going 
on, Mr. Stanton was putting all his energies 
into returning his department to a peace 
footing. The war was practically over with 
the surrender of Lee, and almost imme¬ 
diately preparations were made to scatter 
the vast armament and to bring affairs back 
to a normal condition. In this readjustment 
it fell to me to examine the condition of the 
railroads which we had seised and used in 
the prosecution of the war and to recom¬ 
mend what was to be done with them. The 
Department decided upon a somewhat more 
liberal policy than ! at the time thought 
justifiable. The roads and bridges were 
returned to the companies practically in the 
same condition in which they were at the 
time they were seized. It was believed that 
this generosity would react favorably upon 
the revenue and credit of the nation, and 
there is no doubt that it did. 

In May I had been persuaded to accept the 
editorship of a new paper to be founded in 
Chicago, the “Republican.” 1 arranged to 
stay in W ashington until Mr. Stanton could 
conveniently spare me. This was not until t he 
first of July. On the first day of the month 
I sent in my resignation, and a few days later 
[ left the capital to assume the editorship of 
the 4i Republican.” 
esi>. 
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il day wan so near beside the door yard fence to the ** piny ’' 
its close that the shedding the blood-red petals of its first 
sun shone only on blossoms on the knot-grass close beside her, 
the tops of the tall- tl Hev you abet up the chicken-coop, 
esfc trees which Pheb J Ann?—cause the' might a skunk 
were scattered come,” said her mother, whose voice had an 

oily crackle like the bubble of frying lard, 
“ M —mbm,” the daughter made inar- 
ticulate affirmation as she turned her eyes 
;V ^T toward the next neighbor^ house, a fur- 


afeeg the crest of Watson's - y / 

fe31 pasture, Tlie long, at- ■ // 1 -~r ; t M t 

tenuated shadows of the Wat- iHf/ft ■"$, & “ J -^W ^ /■ J/A 

m homestead were absorbs - ’ JEv'-' / ' j 

ia the great shadow of the y 4 t HfkPggjw *- ' 

western bilk, and the evening 
song of robins was the domi- 
cant sound. 

The labors of the day were ended, and the long away, and silently wondered what Per* 
Watsons were out on the front stoop, in kinsee folks were all outdoors for. Looking 
restful enjoyment of the 11 cool o' the even- down the road in the opposite direction, she 
inV* Uncle Peter and Aunt Charity, elderly, descried a iigure which further excited her in- 
toil-worn people, were slumped into their terest. It was a tall man, who was advancing 
respective splint-bottomed arm-chairs as if at a pace which could not be called brisk, though 
they had been dropped there to be picked up Km long legs carried him over the ground at 
again when needed for further use. Peter a rapid rate, Mrs. Watson adjusted her 
pulled gently at his day pipe, and as gently spectacles, and looked above the rims, 
blew the smoke from his lips; but Charity “Lawsakes!” she exclaimed aftercare- 
had not even the knitting which was the ful scrutiny, ** 'Tain’t nol/dy but Jer’d 
usual accompaniment of her leisure moments, Waite, I see him goin T long down tow-ards 
and aat with palms upturned upon the arm the store, jest arter milkin'*” 
of her chair, gazing absently over the darken- Phebe Ann smoothed her hair and ar- 
iftg landscape. ranged her skirts more decorously as Jared 

Phebe Ann, a maiden on the verge of being turned in at the little gate, having the air 
classed as old, though not yet prim nor faded, of bearing news of some sort, 
seated herself on the step, and having pin- iA Evenin', 1 ' he said, returning the general 
ioued an escaping wisp of her abundant hair salutation as it was given and seating him- 
«ith a high horn back comb, rested her self at the farther end of the step from 
elbows on her knees, her cheeks upon her Phebe Ann. There was an expectant pause, 
open palms f and let her keen glances wander but Jared did not seem disposed to break it, 
from the 14 laylocks 11 going out of bloom and Peter asked with neighborly interest: 
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“Got y’ springs 
work ’bout done, 
Jer'd?” 

** Wal, gittin* 
so f s ’t we e’n see 
a hole through,'* 
and conversation 
lagged again until 
Aunt Charity's 
voice bubbled up 
with the question; 

* ‘ H o w ! s ye* 
mother stan r it this 
spring, Jer’d?” 

"Wal, 'bout 
so , f ’ was the reply* 
11 Git any news 
down to the 
store? 11 Fetor 
asked, becoming 
impatient. 



who was slowly spelling out the 
superscription. This was scrawled 
over so much of the face of the 
letter that the postmaster had found 
only room enough to write the price 
of the postage in one corner, and 
had written the name of the office 
and the date upon one corner of the 
back 

“ Wal, I say for it, ” Aunt Charity 
declared, M ] du b’Heve it's for your 
father, on’y they've made a 
mistake and writ 4 Mrs. 1 tn* 
eteaddy 1 Mr/ 11 

“ Why, good land, mother, 
%. that’s the way they do nower 
^ days—put the man's name for 
the woman’s,if she’s married.” 





WF { 


M 



(Jil fins/ <ivitn to the utote F " 


u Wal, I say for’t. That's 
a great idee * H ao w f ’ s anybody 
goin’ to know who's who?” 


“ Wal, no, I do’ know’s the 1 is, nothin’ She turned the letter over and over, and 



pa’tic’lar. Oh-” Jared made a pretence scanned it from all points of view. “ Won- 

of suddenly remembering something, and be- der where on airth it came from. I du 
gan a hasty search of his pockets, inside b’lieve it’s for you, father. Here, “and she 
breast, outside breast, right-hand skirt, left- passed it over to Peter’s outstretched hand, 
hand skirt; then looked in the crown of his “Twenty-five cents! I bet ’taint wuth 
hat; then returned to the pocket with which half on’t,” Peter said, as he read the figures 
he began, and while his left hand dwelt in its in the corner* He then tried the address at 
depths, demanded: various ranges, upside down and set on end, 

“ What’ll ye give me for a letter, Phebe and then studied the back where the post- 
Ann?” mark was written, in a hand beyond his 

“ You hain’t got none,” she said, scan- ability to decipher 
ning his face sharply after following the - 

movements of his hand* “ You’re jest a f f _ 
foolin’*” | ^ _ 

“ S’posin’when 1 was down t’ the pcs’- 1 
toffice, which I was,’’ he asked T smiling 
blandly upon her, “Day, he says to me, 

1 The’s a letter for Watson’s folks, ’f you’d 
just’s lives as not keiTy it up to ’em as you 
go ’long 1 —an T s'posin’ he gin it to me, what 
’d you gi’ me for it?” S 

“ Now% Jer’d Waite, you gi’ me that letter 
right stret off/' and Phebe Ann slid herself /t 

quickly along the step and snatched at fa 

Jared’s pocketed hand* But he evaded her, 
unfolding his long legs and springing up- ifkd 

right with surprising agility* §EA 

“Thought you said I hadn’t got none? ” 

He drew a letter from his pocket, and held PM 

it at arm s length above her head, and look- Jn / 

ing up at it, “ Wal, I swan! ’Tain’t yourn, ! 
arter all said and done,. It’s for your . 1 i 

mother,” and he handed it to Aunt Charity, M f [ "XW/jh 

** You hateful thing!” cried Phebe Ado, * “ * 

turning away from him. f 

Presently, overcome by curiosity, she went 
up the steps and leaned over her mother, 


'iay mrttnsffd 
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'M don't see where in 
tonket it come from, ner who 
writ it,” 

41 Mebby you could find out 
by opening on't/ T his daugh¬ 
ter suggested. 

He made several guesses 
before resorting to this expe¬ 
dient, hut at last groped in 
the depths of Ids trousers 
pocket and drew his jackknife therefrom, 
which he opened, and began the delicate 
operation of unsealing the letter. 

“ There's the marks o’ somebody’s thimble 
on the wafer, anyhow / ' he declared. 

"Ta T care you don't cut none o' the 
writin'/' Phebe Ann cautioned, and his wife 
advised, ** You'd better let Pheb' Ann take 
her scissors/' 

He persisted in the use of the masculine 
implement and method till he succeeded in 
severing the wafer without serious damage 
to the paper and its contents. 

The unusual stir upon the Watson porch 
had not escaped the notice of the Perkinses* 
and they now came over to learn its cause* 
little Mrs. Perkins leading the way with 
sprightly steps and masking the purpose of 
the visit with the 44 em'tin's” pitcher. Her 
daughter* not far behind, pretended a search 
for four-leaved clover, while the male head 
of the household followed more ponderously 
in a transparent pretence of being in no 
haste. 

** Come right up, Mis' Perkins/' Aunt 
Charity's voice bubbled hospitably in spite 
of her interest in the letter, “ Pheb 1 Ann, 
fetch a chair for Mis' Perkins an' Alviry/' 

both protested they could not stop a min¬ 
ute, but took the proffered seats, and turned 
inquiring eyes upon Peter as he clumsily un¬ 
folded the letter. Lot Perkins declined a 
higher seat than the step* to which he care¬ 
fully lowered bis bulky frame* and as he 
glanced furtively at Peter* excused his com¬ 
ing by saying that he " follered the craowd, 
tu keep th' women folks straight/' 

” Ye see* ,Jer'd he fetched us up a let¬ 


** By ffruh I iT# a hmuuc ajlt'f / 

ter," Aunt Charity explained* ** an' we can't 
make aout who it come from ner scacely who 
it's fer; but it 'pears to be fer father, an' 
so 1 s'pect it's f’m some o' his relations 
daown in Connect'cut, erless it's f'm his 
brother 'Lias er some o’ his folks over in 
the St. LawTence country. It's quite a spell 
sence we heard from 'em, but the' hain't no 
gr'et hands to write, none on 'em/' 

** Like's not you'll find aout when you 
read it," Mrs. Perkins suggested, hopefully. 

** That's jest what we're gittiu' round to 
do as fast as we can*" Aunt Charity said 
exultantly; ,£ but father he hain't much used 
to readin' writin’/' 

£i Oh* I should luf tu hear from 'Lias's 
wife/' said Mrs. Perkins, fervently. 

A£ Wal, I snuml" Peter ejaculated, after 
intent study of the first words of the epistle, 
“ 'Tain't writ to me* say what ye will* erless 
It's got to be the fashion to call a man 
4 aunt/ Jea’s much sense in that as a-callm* 
you * Mis’ Peter/ Anyway it begins, * My 
dear aunt/ " 

" Wal, now, I never,” Aunt Charity ex¬ 
claimed, in fresh surprise, “ Then it's fm 
some o' brother Isaac's children, aout West. 
Now, I be glad/' 

** I wisht it was f'm 'Lias's svife," sighed 
Mrs* Perkins, " I do' know when I've heard 
f'm 'Lias's wife. We use ter set the world 
by one 'nother when we was gals." 

" Pheb* Ann* you take a holt an 1 read it 
out 'loud* won’t ye?" Aunt Charity bub¬ 
bled unctuously, and her daughter, taking 
the letter from her father, stooped toward 
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the fading light, and began reading slowly, “ They was six weeks a-goin’, an’ it was 
interrupting herself with frequent comments a good three months afore we heerd they’d 
and inquiries, and as often interrupted by got there,” Aunt Charity continued, 
one and another of the audience. " What’s the date o’ this 4 ere letter?” 

“ 4 Buckeye, Q. 1 Wonder what they want inquired Lot Perkins with interest, 
to stop and say * O’ for?” “ May the six’h,” responded the reader. 

“ Why, goodness’ sakes, that stands for “ I fergot tu read it.” 
the ! Hio, don’t you see?” Mrs. Perkins ex- “That’s come quick. On’y three weeks 
claimed. sence it started,” said Lot. Peter tittered 

“ Why, yes, so it does,” Fhebe Ann ad* a sound of impatience, and the reading con- 
mitted frankly. 44 W r hat tinned, 

a gump I be! 1 Buckeye, [ “ 4 1 sot down this after- 

44 Buckeye, Buckeye 1” : to you to inform you of 

Mrs. Perkins questioned 8 5^ '^ ) our health and welfare, 

her memory, and out of We air all well as we ever 

it presently answered, was except mother, she 

“ Why, that s where Orson 1 enjoys considerable poor 

Holcomb went to. Now health this spring.’ ” 

hain’t that odd! Reuse “There now," Aunt 

ter be turrible ’tentive tu' Charity broke in, “I allerg 

Lias’s wife when she was ySBMpfy tol’ Marier she'd ortu com- 

a gal, an’ I use ter hector mence a takin 1 picry jest 

her about him, an* 1 guess «r &j i/& i/\ afore spring opens, but 

she r*aly did more*n like W ? J^| 11 she never would, not faith- 

I wonder 1 f it says any- -^jr/' 1 QW 1 fiUBlHBSi‘ * ^ know ^haout 

thing about him.” ?j F^lM! picry,” said Mrs.Perkins, 

“ * My dear aunt/ ” ( yfwj / 1 *Tj''^ l| .\ , lir- ! ZJIBUfc t with slow impressive wags 

Phebe Ann resumed. “I ^ JS3 / TSv 1 of her head,“picry’s pooty 
wonder which one on *em 1 h\ \ W'\ ha’sh. Naow, I should 

writ it. Le’s see,” and AwLiil/ m ^ w t say pepsifliway steeped up 

she searched for the write ASBtjf.iM in cider or sperits. The' 

er’e name at the end of JB ■/ h&m't a fall but I hev him 

the sheet. “ Susan,” she f r £° ^ the woods an* git 

an nou need. * 4 Susan Ward, .yFf^ryi ^; me a hul 1 lot o’ pe psisi way. 

wal she hain’t got merried : * V, / It’s good for the blood, 

yit, anyway,” the maiden \ 1, 'Xw an’ it’s good for the 

declared with considerable stomerk t an’ gives ye an 

satisfaction. I appetite t’ eat.” 

44 Yes, Susan, sbe*s the j I “ Gosh, yes! More’na 

third gal,” said her moth- ton on’t in the garret,” 

er, Harri t s the old- " f/nrie twnf tnwui irn* * chuckled heT husband, 

eet, then Ixjw izy an* Susan boring Jared’s ribs with 

an’ Jane Ann; that’s four, hain’t it? ” and she a forefinger. 

went over her pudgy fingers to make sure of 44 Naow, Mr. Perkins,” his wife said, re- 
the number. proachfully. 

“Dumb it! What odds does it make?” 14 Wa!/ f he insisted, “you take an’ put 
Uncle Peter demanded impatiently. in a hull mess on’t every identical fail, an' 

“ Yis, four gals,” Aunt Charity repeated, never take none out; it ’cumulates, I tell ye.” 
placidly, 44 Nat’rally Susan wrote, hevin’ “ You can’t say ’at I wouldn’t ha’ took 
the most time an’ hevin' ben to school most.” some this very spring if the'd ben sperits in 
4< I don’t seem to remember Jane Ann,” the haousean’ the cider hadn't all been put 
said Mrs. Perkins. in the vinegar bariL” 

11 She Was a baby when they went to the 44 Dumb yer picry an’ things!” I’ncle 
'Hio. My, how I did feel for Marier a-goin’ Peter burst out, 41 Be ye goin’ to read that 
that journey an' that child a- teethin’! ” ’ere letter, Pheb’ Ann? ” 

“ Mm-m,” Mrs. Perkins moaned, sym- 44 Yes, why don’t ye? We’re all a-wait- 
pathetically, in 1 ,” Aunt Charity urged, and Phebe Ann, 
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having kept her 
place with her finger 
while awaiting op~ 
port unity, went on: ! 

M1 this spring, and 
father which he is c -- 
troubled some v, 

with his as- ■..tiS: 

my-” (V . Vf* 

" Why don't ^j£9*29Mi 

he smoke mullein r E‘^}f5|5[ 

leaves? Take - X " : * • Jfca *** 1 > 

an' dry 'em an' 

-Mrs, Per¬ 
kins interrupted, 
but Uncl« Pe¬ 
ter's chair gave * - ,:j i|jr 

a sharp, ominous 

squeak, and the “ Jt ti^r «(tul a panQ™ 

reading con¬ 
tinued. 

" ‘—And Harret she was married to a 
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? "onm « 
i ! ', pi III ■*. 
{i ill fisr 

5 1 i ‘ 11 r 


man last January. 1 " 

“ ’Twould ha' ben cur’us if she’d merried 
a woman," Mr. Perkins interrupted, but the 
reader did not deign to notice his remark. 

“ A His name is Mr* Baker, and mother 


him this ever so long. Mebby it's some o' 
his sons. 1 should think she might ha' wrote 
more particular. Then there was Bakers up 
to Stark ton, Jed and Ph'leman, cousins o' 
his'n, and Jed's wife was some related to 
Amos Jones' wife, I do 1 know- esackly how, 
an' PhTeman he merried a achoolmarm. 
Why, Mis' Perkins, you know' who she was, 
for I’ve heered you tell how't you went to 
her in the flat-ruffed school-haouse." 

“ My sakes, yes. Mandy Blake. My, 
wa’n't she cross! 1 pity the man at lied 
her." 

“ Wal, they went of West, where I do 
not know; an' it may be it's some o' them 
Harri't's merried, An' the' was a fam'ly 
o' Bakers over to Highfietd ’at 1 didn't know 
so much about, an' it might be one o' them. 
I wish't she'd wrote more particular.” 

“ Mebby 'twas Baker in the spelling- 
book," Air. Perkins guessed. 

“Now, Mr. Perkins," his wife mildly re¬ 
proved, “ you quit a-foolin\" 

“Dumb it, I wish't she hadn’t merried 
nob'dy, an' then mebby we might ha T heered 
suthin' o' some account," Uncle Peter 

growled, in 



says you know his folks.' " 

“Baker, good land, yes!” her mother's 
comfortable voice bubbled over afresh. 
“ There was Trueman Baker used to live 
over on the East Ridge; he soP out to Amos 
Jones, waVt it, father? Yes, Pm pooty 
sure it was. An' wa'n'i Amos' wife a Car¬ 
penter fm over t'other side o' the maoim- 
tain ? Seem's 'ough she was. Anyway, I 
know when father an' I went to the fun'al— 
you remember it, don't ye, father? I sh’d 
think ye might, 'cause you forgot 
your han'kercher an' stop! to the 
store an' bought a hul yard o' ging- j 
gum for ye a ban'kercher, not hemmed ;| 
ner nothin'. My,wan'11 thankful ’at jM 
the sermon w-an't 'footin' an' you 
didn’t baf ter haul it out ary oncte fe 

'fore folks. I got that ginggum yet, w| 

an'you tew good bendiners to hum. w 
There was a hut mess o' folks there, j S 
strangers to us, her relations,! s'pose. [ g 

It was consumption! 'at ailed her, j E 

though she wan't sick more'll fo 1 five J £ 

year l at wo heard on." <C 

“ Sho, kinder sudden wa'n't it?” 
awl Ijot gave Jared's ribs another 
poke, but Aunt Charity went on with 
the Baker history. 

*'* Trueman he went out intu York 


; such a tone 

that h i a 
wife gently 

you'd bet- 
n ter go on wi 

? - your read- 

in 1 , Pheb’ Ann,” 
and the reading 
\ began again. 

K; “ ‘ He's a wid- 
ower with five chii- 
** dren and a good 
farm, We think 
Harret has got a 
good start in life 
for all waiting 
some years. Lowi 
is going to be married in 
July, and you may hear in¬ 
teresting news of others of 
the family. Harret says to 
tell Cousin Pheby Ann she 
ought to come out West!' ” 
“ The impudence," cried 
the reader; “jest’s if—-" 
but checked herself when 
no one else appeared to dig- 


State, some'erea where the canawl . . , B . cover cause for indignation, 

£oes, an 1 ham t heard nothin on ***and went on. 
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** 1 We have got twenty acres of wheat, 
which looks nice, and father expects to have 
as many acres planted to coni"^' " 

” Gosh, twenty acres o' corn,” Mr. Per¬ 
kins said incredulously, 

** 1 We keep ten cows, and have got a 
dozen steers fat enough to go now. How 
many hogs, I do not know, and poultry 
father says more than he wants/ " 

** Hain't that just like the men,” said Mrs. 


p'int o’ Miller's! Git some pails an* come 
on, men! ” 

He took the three steps of the porch at 
one stride, with another surmounted the 
commingled skirts of the two matrons, then 
plunged into the kitchen, and swooped up 
the water-pails in the sink, and bringing 
them forth unemptied, handed one to Jared, 
as he strode beside him toward the gate, 
which closed behind them with a rebounding 



Perkins, * f allers a-flingin' out sutbin' about 
poultry? But mind ye, when it comes to 
eat in' of poul try an' aigs—My I " 

** I guess you 1 11 hafter light a light 'fore 
you can read any more,” said Aunt Charity, 
noticing how close her daughter's nose was 
getting to the sheet of foolscap, 

“Gol dumb it,” Unde Peter exclaimed, 
with increasing profanity, ** can't ye gab 
jest as well wi'out a light? ” 

** An* by'm by it'll come daylight agin,” 
Lot Perkins remarked cheerfully, and then 
in surprise as he casually scanned the east¬ 
ern horizon, tl What in time I Why it hain't 
a cornin' yet, is't? ” 

His tone and suddenly alert attitude drew 
the attention of all the company, and the 
gaze of all followed his to a faint illumina¬ 
tion of the sky behind the crest of a ridge 
half a mile away. The lower stars faded in 
the increasing light. The hill crest grew 
blacker against it. Lot Perkins, rising with 
deliberate haste, declared in the drawl that 
no excitement could greatly quicken: 

*' J]y grab! it's a haouse afire 1 Jest the 


dang before the rest of the company were 
well afoot* 

“ Jes' T s like 'a not it's four mild off,” 
said Unde Peter, standing unmoved amid the 
flutter of womankind. ** You can't never 
tell how fur fire is." 

M The's the milk pails on the hack stoop, 
I s 11 fetch ye one, father," and Aunt Charity 
waddled through the kitchen with a ponder¬ 
ous tread that evoked a responsive clatter 
from stove utensils and loosely fitting window 
sashes, and presently returned with a pail so 
scrupulously clean that it cost her house¬ 
wifely soul a pang to devote it to such use. 

** 1 don't see what the tarnal haouse had 
to go an’ ketch afire for jest as FheV Ann 
got where it was interestin',” said Uncle 
Peter, ae he permitted the pail to be slipped 
upon his arm and then took his way down 
the path behind Phebe Aim and followed by 
the others, bemoaning the fire and speculat¬ 
ing concerning the cause. 

” Poor Mis' Miller! An' it just painted, 
inside an' out, last year," Aunt Charity 
wailed from the depths of her fat bosom. 
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** Jest kerlessness, you may depend,” de¬ 
clared Mrs, Perkins, when Elvira wondered 
m a timid voice ** if it ketched er was sot,” 
“ Ashes in a berril er a sto' pipe in a 
chahmber, It mos' alters is.” 

** I du hope it won't bring on one o' her 
spells/* A tint Charity 


no intention of going further. Lot sat down 
upon his inverted pail, and Jared placed his 
in a like position for Phebe Ann, and stood 
near her with arms akimbo. 

Uncle Peter's scant breath was so nearly 
spent that he was glad to sit down and wait 

for those behind him. 


panted, as she labori¬ 
ously climbed the wall 
beyond the road, “ My 
sakesl Hain't you 
spry, you an* Alviry? 
Won't you jest take a 
holt o' this dipper? 
Ugh! My laigs be so 
short, i thought it 
might come handy to 
dip up with. There, 
thank goodness, I be 
over. An 1 ef your man 
an* Jet'd hain't half 
way up the hill, an* 
Pheb* Ann most ketched 
ap wf 'em, an* father, 
wherehe? I du 
b'lieve he's tumbled inf 
the brook \ 0h t there 
he is I My sakes* alive, 
how it gains! It'll be 
clean burnt aout afore 
1 git where I can see, 
but yon needn't wait 
for me/' she called 
after the retreating fig* 
ures with noble unsel- 



** Wal, 1 s'pose by 
their a stoppin’ it's all 
up/* Mrs, Perkins 
sighed as she and Elvira 
joined him. “ I won¬ 
der if all the buildups 
ketched? ” 

** I don't s'pose it's 
no use a goin' no fur- 
der,” Aunt Charity 
panted as she came up 
with them; but with the 
funereal habit asserting 
itself in spite of all 
weariness* added, 
“Since we're so nigh 
we might's well go up 
an* view th* remains.” 

So they toiled on up 
the last steep slope, 
each in silent prepara¬ 
tion for the scene of 
desolation and ruin 
which awaited them. 
So they came to the 
hilltop* and saw on the 
ridge beyond, embow¬ 
ered in its abundant 


fishness while her eyes 


fruit trees, the un* 


were fixed on the 


harmed Miller home- 


brightening sky. u /fra?o/stead, without so much 

The toads in the flag- as a smoke wreath 

bordered pools of the brook ceased their climbing from its ample chimney. Thrice 
monotonous chime as the straggling volun- its breadth above it swam the moon a little 
teer fire brigade splashed by, Startled birds past its full. Lot Perkins, pointing to it, 
fluttered from the grass before it. The said laconicallyThere's your fire! ” 
cows couched on the dry knolls stopped the Uncle Peter gazed a moment in speechless 


slow chewing of cuds to stare in wonder at 
the strange nocturnal invasion till it passed 
unheeding them, and then, with deep drawn 
sighs of satisfaction, they resumed their in¬ 
terrupted rumination. 

As Lot Perkins and Jared drew near the 
hill crest, followed closely by Phebe Ann, 
Bound of lungs and strong of limb, there 
appeared above it a broad point of smoke- 
less flame that grew and broadened as they 
climbed, growing short of breath at each 
step of the steep ascent and almost choked 
by the throbbing of their hearts. When they 
reached the top, it was observed by those 
who followed that they stopped and showed 


disgust, and then burst out briefly, “ Dumb 
the haouae, i wish't it had took afire.” 

" Wal,” said Lot, getting to his feet, 
“sin* the show's over, I s’pose we might as 
well go hum the nighest way, you an' I an* 
Alviry* Mis' Perkins! Now, don't ye fergit 
whose wife ye be, marni, an’ go to lookin' 
back, 'cause the cows hain't ben salted an* 
they might eat ye,” 

Jared and Phebe Ann lingered last, and 
strolled leisurely far behind the others. 

u When I fust got aholt o' that ’ere letter 
! was 'feared you'd got a feller 'way off 
some'eres/' said Jared, after several at¬ 
tempts to clear his throat. 
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“ Why, Jer’d, what'd you care J f I had? ” 
il I du care/’ 

H No, Jer’d, I hain't got no feller, fur ner 
near.” 

" Say, Phebe Ann,” he said, desperately, 
“ if you ever do wan ter git married, you 
needn T t never go to the J Hio tu. Not if you 
could stan’ it along wi J me,” 

The love-song of the toads was ringing 
again, and the insistent, monotonous trill was 
not broken when Jared and Phebe Ann came 


slowly to the brookside, whispering infre¬ 
quent words into each other's hungry ears. 
Nor did it cease to shake the night air, fra¬ 
grant with the warm breath of the earth and 
the faint aroma of the sweet-flag, when she 
said with a startled voice: " There, Jer'd 
Waite! I du believe Pve gone an' lost that 
letter for good and all! ” 

So they went back up the hill, searching 
the ground, step by step, with the moonlight 
making one long shadow behind them. 
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jut-n. Armor: belt. 13 Inches; deck, * to % Iqtbcv; barbel tin, 5 incline turret*, 12 Inches. Ouns—main baii^ry: two ll- 
tncti lTontorln, ten riTvirirb llontorin mjiiil-llre ipii]«. Secondary buttery : diriit &-pou ndem, ten 1-pounders rtpUJ-flrc. Several 
AvadlitkB gutie. Torpedu tiling, eijc h AH thru 1 ships wtiti 1 built he £pnln. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF CERTERA’S FLEET, 


WITH A COMPLETE PICTORIAL RECORD, COMPRISING PORTRAITS OF ALL THE COMMANDERS, PIC¬ 
TURES OF ALL THE SHIPS, SCENES FROM THE RATTLE, AND VIEWS OF ALL THE WRECKS. 

I.—AS SEEN BY AN EYE-WITNESS OX THE '* BROOKLYN,” COMMO¬ 
DORE SCHLEY’S FLAGSHIP, 

By George E. Graham. 

Kdttoh‘3 Noth.—A t the time of the {Treat naval battle that reunite*! in the destruction of the entire Spanish 
fleet commanded by Admiral Gervera, there chanced to be aboard the shij** engaged only two war correspondents. 
These favored two were Mr. George E + Graham and Mr. W, A. M, Coddle, both representing the Associated Pres?:. 
M \ Graham waa with Commodore Schley on his flagship the “Brooklyn."’ and thence saw the entire engagement, 

Copyright, ll-flfl, by (tic 8, 8. McCttnc Co. All rSvhts reserved. 
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THE A Ft MORE n SPANISH f'KltlSEH "CRISTOBAL COLON." 
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-1,7-itieli rfilir, I■■ ii U and l"ii I pounder* rapid-fire, two Maxim gnat. Torpedo tufoen, four. Built Sn Italy. 


from the lifting- of the first suspicious cloud of smoke from the Spanish nhips, while they wore yet hidden in San- 
lingo harbor, U) the final overhaulingand capture of the last of them, the "Cristobal Colon,’' after a thrilling chase 
of forty-eight miles, Mr. Goode, the meanwhile, was at the .side of Admiral Sampson, on his flagship the "New 
York,” and shared in all the anxieties and excitements of that historic pursuit, when the "'New York," seven mites 
east of the entrance of the harbor and headed for ftilmney, turned sharply about at the first signal, and. by 
steaming at her utmost speed, secured for herself a fair ahare in tho fight, and, traversing lh« whole line, came op 
in Lime to sea the " Cristobal Colon" surrender to the + * Brooklyn * and the "Oregon" in this and the following 
article Mr. Graham and Mr. Goode tell, expressly for the readers of McCUJREte, the story of what they saw and 
what they experienced under these most favorable and, at the same time, mont extraordinary conditions. In this 
connection the following letter will he read with interest: 

U, ft. F. ft. “ Brooklyn/ 1st Rate, 

My rffflr Graham; Guantanamo, Cuba, July 5 , lt^lS, 

Ah you may soon leave us, I desire to congratulate you upon your courageous performance of duty dur¬ 
ing tile action with the Spanish fleet under Admiral CVrvera. oif Santiago de Cuba, on the lid Inst. You were 
either under my personal observation or of the officers on deck, all of whom testify bo your pluck and good 
work. You remained in the open during the entire action, at the Ircst points of vantage to observe the 

enemy and our fleet, 
coolly taking notes, 
and thus contribut¬ 
ing most valuable 
and reliable infor¬ 
mation to history 
and for instruction 
of future genera’ 
tiftbEh Yours was 
a devotion to duty, 
under heavy fire, 
with no other incen¬ 
tive than to wne 
the best interest? of 
the trust imposed 
upon you. With 
best wishes for your 
future, and most 
pleasanL impres- 
sions from an asso¬ 
ciation on Engird, 

T am cordially yours. 



Tile k TiiUtr," wlilrli wjih -nuk nilUm Iw^tity nilltuli^ afp-rtlle time *lv PEiHilyifl from Ihc hurlmr, 

•«.!“ ii -L-icr ship to The ■■ Pinion/’ ]ii-plr.. shuuhim ; h. 2eri feet : s|*vd, 27 kimr.*.; mnv 

in in eh ct'.il supply, PO Euii^ ; .[jVnn-nt, UT men. tinlie : iwu H‘i*]|i|idfM rapid-fine, in n tj-]Kill lad- 

t-r.H, in i 1. UniiicIl minimal it: ?hh. (no | Mneli SchWJirl Kki.pfl PHr |*-*Lj TilIh.:*, El jilt ill Hpiiit. 


F. A. Cook, 
Cardin, V. M' Vary, 
Comma ml iny. 
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CAPTAIN EMULATE 

of ihr " Vlj-fayji. 11 



CAPT, DON JVAN LAjJAGO 
»f Ujo ^ Ahniratitu Oi|iKi|i]n, H< 



CAPTAIN DIAZ MOHEtJ 


f.f the b ' CrletoljHl (,\>Wn. H1 



CAPTAIN CONCAS 
r>f tlm “ Mu Hi Turt'fefl/’ 


CCNDAY morning, July 3d, off Santiago, 
^ Cuba, was as monotonous in its birth 
as had boon the preceding days and Sundays 
to the American blockading fleet. Five 
weeks and six Sundays before this third of 
July, Commodore Schley had run the Spanish 
quarry to hole, and those first few days be- 
fore quaint oid Mom/s guarding fortress 
had not seemed so monotonous. Perhaps it 
was localise, in the sunsets and sunrises, in 
the cool of the night 
and the warmth of the 
noonday, we thought 
we found evidences of 
the picturesque as de¬ 
scribed in our primers 
and geographies, a pic- 
turesqueness that ex¬ 
ists but in a small de¬ 
gree otf southern Cuba, 

The starlit night had, 
like other starlit 
nights, been extin¬ 
guished by a sudden 
rush of gray light, a 
moving away quickly of 
a curtain of nasty moist 
mist and the appear¬ 
ance of the hot sun T 
without a single parti¬ 
colored herald, like 
that which the North 
produces and calls 
sunrise. The sun does not rise in Cuba, it 
jumps above the horizon with a mystical 
hand upon an electric lever that extinguishes 
the myriad of stars* It paled the brilliant 
gems of color on the masts of the warships, 
and compelled the signal men to resort to 
flags as a medium for communication* 

It was just such a morning, this day pre¬ 
ceding the Cnion’s national birthday, as was 
the morning five weeks before when, sitting 
on the after-bridge of the 4 ‘ Brooklyn/ ‘ < \>m- 
nuxlore Schley saw the fleet of Cervera in 



ADM 111 A L rEkVERA 


the harbor and made to me the caustic re¬ 
mark; 44 They will never get home. ' 1 The 
sun crept up to where it compelled you for 
safety, if not for comfort, to avoid its rays; 
the big awning was spread on the quarter¬ 
deck of the 44 Brooklyn/ 1 and on all the 
ships preparations were made to add one 
more day to the monotonous count that 
figured up five long weeks* 

All of the American ships had drifted out 

to a distance of three 
miles from Morro, and 
the heavy war vessels 
lay bunched to the east 
near the flagship of 
Admiral Sampson, the 
44 New York.” The 
44 Massachusetts,” 
first-class battleship, 
the “ New' Orleans,” 
protected cruiser, and 
the 44 Newark/" cruiser 
and flagship of Com¬ 
modore Watson, had 
left the line and were 
forty miles to the east¬ 
ward for coal, provi¬ 
sions, and ammunition* 
The flagship at 8.os! 
o’clock had signaled 
4< Disregard the mo¬ 
tions of the Command- 
iT-in-Chief,” and had 
moved away towards Alta res, seven miles to 
the east of Morro and out of signal distance. 
At 9,20 the 14 New York ” was out of signal 
distance of the fleet, and the command there¬ 
upon devolved upon ('ommodore Schley* The 
Commodore had come upon deck about nine 
o'clock, and was sitting welt aft on the 
quarter-deck talking with the writer* There 
had been several fires noticed on shore to the 
westward of Santiago the night previous, 
and Commodore Schley had requested Flag- 
Lieutenant Sears to ask the 44 Texas/' 
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probably trying to fix 
it.” 1 remember 
also noticing that tbe 
44 Gloucester ” was 
very close in to shore, 
and that, while the 
eastern end of the 
line was so formida¬ 
ble that no tactician 
with common sense 
would have attempted 
to pass it, there were 
openings to the west 
on both sides of the 

This signal was made at lb 15 o'clock, and we “ Brooklyn ” that must have offered tempt* 
were remarking on the smoke we then saw ing invitation to a foe desirous of, and 
arising in the harbor when the masthead eagerly looking for, a chance to escape. It 
man cried, 4t Smoke in the harbor, is moving must also be remembered that the plan of 
to the entrance.” Anxiety was somewhat blockade was one of immobility, the ships 
removed, however, by the statement that the pointing their noses towards the entrance 
tug which daily supplied the forts at the but not moving, and therefore allowing a 
entrance with necessaries was moving over fleeing enemy a chance to gain a great ad- 
toward Estrella battery on the east. vantage in a flying start. 

Thus, four American battleships, the 

POSITIONS OF THE SHIPS* ” Iow r a “Oregon, Texas, and In¬ 
diana, with the armored cruiser Hrook- 

At this time the big warships had all lyn,” formed the guard, with the tw T o 
massed to the east, quite a common occur- converted yachts, “Gloucester” and 
re nee for early morning. The western half 44 Vixen,” as pickets. Of the ships of battle 
of the blockading half the “Indiana” could 

circle consisted of the ” not exceed a speed of 

second-class battleship ~~ nine knots, and her for- 

“ Texas,” the flagship || £ r i; ward thirteen-inch tur- 

44 Brooklyn,” and the $ ;l '-f. ret w r as out of order, 

small converted yacht the guns incapaci- 

“ Vixen.” The “ Tex- 1 tated; the “Iowa” 

as” was exactly south / '• ' ~ had steam up but for 

of the entrance, which five knots, and was 

points southwest, while also having trouble 
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than either the 
** Gloucester ” or 
the “Vixen,” The 
conditions, there¬ 
fore, on this Sun¬ 
day morning were, 
that a superior 
force of the ene- 
my vyas being held 
in check by an in¬ 
ferior force out¬ 
side, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the lire of the 
shore batteries 
could reach the 
American ships. 

THE ENEMY SEEKS 
TO ESCAPE. 

Dressed in a 
pair of shabby blue 
serge trousers, a 
black alpaca coat, 
and an officer's 
white summer hat, 
with no insignia of 
rank upon him, 

Commodore Schley 
braced his white- 
shod feet against 
the hatch comb¬ 
ing, tilted his chair 
back, plucked 
rather nervously 

at his imperial, commodore schley op the 11 Brooklyn." From a ijiiut-ngraph hy 



and remarked, 

This is pretty slow/' 
Over the water from the 
n Texas ” came a sweet 
bugle call to church, 
and the bell tolled soft¬ 
ly. Three bells clanged 
out on the ‘ £ Brooklyn,' * 
and Captain Cook and 
Executive Officer iMuson 
came on the quarter¬ 
deck w'ith their swords 
on. li We’re going to 
have general muster, 11 
said Captain Cook, in 
response to the inquir¬ 
ing look of the Commo¬ 
dore, and the men be¬ 
gan gathering in their 
various divis ions. Gen¬ 
eral muster is com¬ 
pulsory every month 
in the navy, and the 



CAPTAIN COOK OF TUB " EJKfViKLYS, 
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solemn act of reading 
the Articles of War 
is gone through with, 
in a perfunctory sort 
of way, A look 
through the glasses 
showed on all the 
ships similar tab¬ 
leaux, and the typical 
quietude of Sunday 
prevailed. On the for¬ 
ward bridge Navigator 
Hodgson had relieved 
the officer of the deck, 
and Quartermaster 
Anderson was keep¬ 
ing the long glass 
trained on the suspi¬ 
cious smoke just back 
of the high hill at the 
entrance. 

"That smoke is 
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moving, ^ir, he said quietly to Mr* Hodg¬ 
son. 

" Give me the glass," said the Navigator, 
and, fixing it on the hazy smoke in the en¬ 
trance, he took a long look* Anderson 
.caught the glass as it fell, or it would have 
been smashed, while Hodgson, picking up 
the megaphone, yelled, "After bridge, there! 
Report to the Commodore and the Captain 
that the enemy's ships are coming out." 

There was little necessity for the cadet 
on the signal bridge to repeat the message* 
Before he had stumbled down the ladder to 
the quarter-deck, the strident tones of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander Mason could be heard, 
u Clear ship for action," and the clanging 
bells notified those below of the summons to 
battle. Captain Cook rushed forward to the 
conning-tower to move the ship; and grab¬ 
bing up his binoculars, Commodore Schley 
started forward. 

I followed him closely, and as he passed 
the after bridge heard him call to Ensign 
McCauley, “ Signal, * The enemy is escap¬ 
ing/" Lieutenant Sears, who was near, 
shouted back, “We have already done so, 
sir!" and Schley, as he hurried through the 
gallery towards the forecastle, answered: 
“ Signal the fleet to clear ship/' 

As he climbed the ladder to the forecastle, 
I remember his pulling out my watch, which 
I had loaned him, and saying to me, " It's 
just 9,35 o’clock." Just as wo reached the 
point of vantage, a wooden platform two 
feet high elevated around the conning-tower, 
there came the sharp detonation of a six- 
pounder, and we saw from the smoke that 


the " Iowa" had fired the first shot and was 
flying the signal, ** The enemy is escaping," 
having run it up several seconds before the 
" Brooklyn" served the same notice* Fol¬ 
lowing quickly the warning of the " Iowa," 
the doughty "Texas" opened with a big 
twelve-inch shot; and, as Captain Cook 
shouted to the quartermaster, “ Full speed 
ahead," the "Brooklyn's" forward eight- 
inch guns boomed out. From the time of 
Lieutenant Hodgson's announcement to the 
time of the boom of the " Brooklyn's " guns 
was barely three minutes, anti what to a lay¬ 
man seemed the direst pandemonium and 
disorder was the finest of discipline anti the 
acme of order. That men flew by you drop¬ 
ping their shirts from their backs as they 
ran, that orders flew thick and fast, and that 
men and officers seemed tumbling over one 
another was no criterion. That every gun 
was ready to shoot; that fire had been started 
under four fresh boilers; that every battle 
hatch had been lowered; that every water¬ 
tight compartment was closed; that am¬ 
munition was ready for the reloading of the 
guns; that the fire pumps were on and the 
decks wet down, and that everv man of 500 
was in the place assigned to him for battle, 
completes an indisputable miracle. 

THE " BROOKLYN " CLOSES IN* 

Turning so as to fire her port battery, the 
" Brooklyn " moved northeast towards the 
harbor entrance, while the big battleships, 
somew hat slower in their movements, pointed 
straight in. Glasses in hand. Commodore 
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Schley tried to make out the enemy's ships, the position of which showed it to be point- 
lt was a trying and nerve-destroying mo- ing westward. Would the others follow, or 
raent. The terrific-effect of the eight-inch would they break through at different points? 
gon fire on one's ear drums, the distressing Still the frightful lire of the ships continued, 
taste of the saltpeter, the blinding effect of and flashes of brilliancy from the mass of 
the dense smoke, and the whiz of projectiles smoke in the entrance showed that the enemy 
of the enemy in close proximity, all were for- had opened* The western battery on the 
gotten* and you stared through your be- crown of the hill was also dropping shot to 
dimmed glasses at the entrance full of smoke, the westward* 

a yellow mass at which the first terrible fire At Commodore Schley’s elbow stood Flag- 
of the American ships was directed with such Lieutenant Sears* also with glasses glued to 
frightful effect. Out of the midst of it there his eyes, Fora minute the pall of smoke 
suddenly projected a black, glistening hull, rose, and then Lieutenant Scars exclaimed; 



ny teif; vessel in the battle. 
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They are all out, ami coming to the west¬ 
ward p Commodore ! 1 * 

"Yea,” answered this cool commandant, 
‘and the torpedo boats are with them,” 
Then turning to Captain Cook, he said: 
" Have your rapid-fire guns ready for those 
fellows, Cook,” and the Captain, smiling, 
painted to the guns where the men were 
already firing. It was just B.45, and Ensign 
McCauley hoisted the signal to the fleet to 
tl Close up.” 


A CRITICAL SITUATION FOR THE ” BROOKLYN,” 

The situation for the “ Brooklyn T ' now 
seemed desperate. The great ship was 
pointing and moving directly toward the 
Spanish ships coming out to the west. Ev¬ 
ery inclination, had a decision been made 
suddenly, was to turn in the same direction, 
to the west, to head them off. But had this 
inclination been followed, the” Brooklyn’s” 
starboard side would have been so placed 
that any one of the Spanish fleet would have 


been able to ram her and sink her, or tor¬ 
pedo her, with the same fatal result. 

The “ Maria Teresa,” the” Vizcaya,” the 
” Colon,” and the ” Oquendo ” were now in 
plain view, in the order named, with the 
torpedo boats ” Furor” and “ Pluton” fol¬ 
lowing. Suddenly the “ Vizcaya ” left the 
westward-pointing line and headed straight 
for the ” Brooklvn.” Almost at the same 


instant that Lieutenant Sears reported this, 
Commodore Schley said to Captain Cook: 
” But your helm hard a-port,” and the ship 
began to move around to starboard, steering 
a circle toward the enemy, instead of away 
from him. It was evident that neither the 
M Vizcaya” nor the ” Maria Teresa” quite 
understood this movement, for both imme¬ 
diately changed their course and ran nearer 
shore. Around in a short circle moved the 
” Brooklyn," her port side a perfect mass 
of flame and smoke, as the six eight-inch, 
six five-inch, and eight six-pounders belched 
forth the deadly shot. Then, as she swung 
towards the four Spanish ships, her star- 
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board battery opened T 
and the din was tern tie. 

“Tell the men at 
the ns to fire deliber¬ 
ately and make every 
shot tell,” called 
Schley to ('a plain t. ook, 
and out of the choking 
smoke and fire Lieti- 
te na nt-( 'omm an d e r M a- 
son could be heard 
quietly instructing the 
men in the turrets as 
to the distance* The 
“ Brooklyn” had de¬ 
scribed a perfect cir- 
cle f and, although 
under a deluge of shot 
and shell, uninjured, 
pointed west and began 
her famous fight* The 
“Colon T ’ could be 
seen sneaking up be¬ 
hind the Spanish line, 
as if intent upon get¬ 
ting away, while the 
0 q u endo 1 ' and 
Maria Teresa/' evi¬ 
dently striving vainly 
to shield the torpedo 
boats, were receiving a 
tism of shot and shell. 


£/ULO!l KBPLACm THE UUOOULYX S BATTLE- 
FLAG AtTEH IT HAD BEEN SHOT AWAY* 
FhjJiL (i j ilLMto^r:i jh(i tztk^li 1 V the JinlH'ir. 


ON TiiL AFTER TURRET OF THE 


SUNK IX FORTY M T N* 
UTES. 

How terrible this 
rain of steel projectiles 
was, thrown from the 
battleships and the 
cruiser, is indicated by 
the fact that within 
f o r t v minutes two 
heavily protected cruis¬ 
ers and two torpedo 
boats were destroyed 
and had surrendered* 
Yet there is evidence 
to show that the large 
twelve and thirteen- 
inch projectiles did 
little of this damage, 
only three of them 
landing. The roar of 
the guns and the whis¬ 
tle and crash of the 
falling projectiles act¬ 
ed upon the observer 
like a tonic, and with 
absolute nonchalance 
to danger 1 watched 
closely the result, 
most horrible bap- The instant the “ Colon J * had cleared the 

harbor, she started up the line behind the 

three other ships, 

. r doing but little 
' firing. The two 
long, snaky tor¬ 
pedo destroyers 
following her also 
attempted to hide 
themselves : but 
Captain Wain- 
wright, in the 
“ Gloucester," 
had seen them, 
and in a moment 
the little convert¬ 
ed yacht was bear¬ 
ing down upon 
them. At the 
same instant, 
every ship in the 
fleet opened upon 
them with the 
rapid-fire one and 
six pounders. 
Like an avenging 
angel seeking 
more tribute for 
the ** Maine " did- 


BROOKLYN ” DURING THE CHASE OF THE 
COLON.*” 


' CRISTOBAL 
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aster, a great shell from one of the big war¬ 
ships, either the** Iowa,” the" Indiana/* or 
the “ Oregon,” whizzed over the top of the 
“ < Iloucester/ ? and struck the " Huton " in 
the middle, and with a roar and a plunge she 
vanished from sight as if the sea had opened 
up a great grave to receive her. The " Fu¬ 
ror' * got partially behind the "Oquendo,” 
which was now directing a heavy tire on 
the " Texas" and the " Brooklyn;” hut the 

Gloucester, ” despite the shore batteries, 
turned in after her, and fairly riddled her 
with small projectiles, ^tung to death, she 
turned for shore, and broke in two on a reef, 
the wild surf sounding her requiem. Those 
of her crew who survived flung themselves 
wildly into the surf, but some were rescued 
by the crew of the " Gloucester." 

It was at this time, looking back from the 
quarter-deck of the " Brooklyn,” that 
the frightful work being accomplished on 
the Spanish ships by the American squadron 
could be appreciated. It was one yellow 
pall of smoke where the American ships 
were, from out of which would shoot blast¬ 


ing flames whose tongues licked caressingly 
the ends of steel projectiles as they sped on 
their journey: to attempt to analyze which of 
these engines of destruction did the terrific 
work on the enemy would be extreme self- 
assumption, No man who aided in fighting 
ships that day can say more than that his 
projectile was aimed to hit the black crafts 
that, with but a slight steam-like smoke from 
their guns, tried vainly to creep along the 
coast to the west. The active tiring had be¬ 
gun at 11.40 o’clock. The ** Oquendo," still 
working her guns, caught fire at 10.22, and 
for ten minutes her men tried to put it out. 
But from the military tops ami the super¬ 
structures of the big warships was pouring 
a deadly lire of rapid-fire six-pounders, while 
the "Iowa” and M Texas ” were dropping 
four and six inch shells in her. Just ahead 
of her was the " Maria Teresa,” the flag¬ 
ship, while the fi Vizcaya" was passing 
along inside of the two, followed by ths 
"Colon,” The punishment being inflicted 
on the " Maria Teresa " was not so heavy 
as that on the " Oquendo,” but the " Ilrook- 
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lyn M was raking her fore and aft. Sud¬ 
denly, in the lull, a big shell from the 
* * Texas” crashed through her just above 
her armor belt. It evidently cut her fire 
maims, fur the next instant, when a shell 
from the 11 Brooklyn 7 7 smashed through the 
side, just forward of her beam, and exploding 
set fire to her, she turned to the beach help¬ 
less, It was just 10.31 when the flagship of 
Cervera ran to the beach a mass of flames, 
ami five minutes later* and but half a mile 
farther west, the ** Oquendo*” half her men 
killed and the ship fairly riddled with shell, 
followed. In less than forty minutes the 
two best ships in the Spanish navy had been 
destroyed* as well as two torpedo boats* and 
the superiority of guns and men over armor 
was demonstrated* 

In this forty minutes many singular things 
had happened, demonstrating the bravery of 
men. The almost hysterical enthusiasm that 
actuates men in a moment of great danger 
had passed. The coolness of a partial de¬ 
spair horn of a knowledge that careful work 
and quick work were their salvation had 
grown on all in the fight. The messengers, 
who, traversing the most dangerous portions 
of the ship* had at first rushed headlong to 
the delivery point* shrieking the message, 
began to move more sedately; the gunners 
watched the effect of a shot before they 
fired again; the men came out of the tur¬ 
rets for a breath of air, and discussed with 
disdain the shooting of the enemy, although 
we were hit several times. Captain Cook on 
the “ Brooklyn, 1 ' scorning the protection of 
eight inches of steel in his conning-tower, 
walked about and discussed the ship’s move¬ 
ments with Schley* and the men not busy at 
the guns would get in exposed positions to 
see 1 * where the Dagoes were.' F The Spanish 
had opened lire with their rapid-fire guns; 
and partly because the forecastle where I 
stood was covered with smoke from our own 
guns* and partly because I wanted to know 
how the men in the various divisions were 
conducting themselves, I started to make a 
tour of the ship. 

To the lee of the forward eight-inch turret 
stood a young man named George H. Ellis. 
He was assisting the Navigator* Mr. Hodgson, 
to obtain the range or distance from our 
ship to the enemy. Captain Cook had just 
called to him to ask him the range. The 
M Vizcaya,” “ Maria Teresa,” and ” Colon " 
were then devoting their attention to us, and 
the fire was hot* Without an instant's hesi¬ 
tation. Ellis stepped into the open and, with 
the stadiraeter to his eye, obtained the range. 


Turning to Commodore Schley* he said: 
** Fourteen hundred yards to the 4 Vizcaya,’ 
sir,” There was that low, moaning song, 
like a lost soul* that a shell makes; then 
we saw Ellis's body waver and fall head¬ 
less to the deck, while men wiped from 
their faces and clothes the brain that had 
just given us necessary information. In the 
turrets it was pretty hot work* and* like a 
whale blowing* the men would come up 
alternately to get a bit of fresh air. Jn 
Lieutenant Doyle’s starboard eight-inch tur¬ 
ret one of his best gunners complained,“ Sir, 
I can’t see the shots drop*” and Mr, Doyle 
replied, “ Well, that's all right. When you 
don’t see them drop in the water* you’ll know 
they're hitting.” 

In the after turret Lieutenant Rush, with 
a bandanna handkerchief about his brow, 
ducked his head out of the turret top. and 
sang out, “ Say, which of those ships do you 
wish us to hit?” And Lieutenant-Commander 
Mason* who was coming by with a word of 
commendation for the men* said; ” Just soak 
the * Vizcaya;’ she's our prey,” and Rush 
dived below, and began firing, 

Cp forward on the gun decks was a six- 
pounder gun that in this close forty minutes’ 
action had been doing valiant work. As 
they were putting in a cartridge the shell 
loosened from the casing and became wedged. 
This was on the side near the enemy, but 
there was not a moment's hesitation. Out 
on the gun’s muzzle crawled Corporal Robert 
Gray of the Marine Corps, a rammer in his 
hand ready to drive the shell out. The gun 
was hot, and he could not retain his hold: 
so he dropped down to the sea ladder. Over 
his head was the frightful blast and draft of 
the big gun* while around him puttered the 
shot of the enemy. He failed in his attempt* 
and gunner *Smith then tried it* but he too 
failed. It looked as if the gun would have to 
be abandoned, but Private MarNeal of the 
squad asked permission to make an attempt, 
and was allowed to try it. Clinging to the 
hot gun* with death by water assured if he 
dropped, or was knocked off by the concus¬ 
sion* and the enemy firing at him, he got the 
rammer in the muzzle anil rammed out the 
shell* amidst cheers from his comrades. I 
watched these men closely, None of them 
showed the slightest sign of heroic exhilara¬ 
tion. It was evidently to them a duty of the 
commonest sort, A few minutes later a six- 
inch projectile smashed into a compartment 
just below them. They laughed at the gun¬ 
ner’s aim when they found nobody hurt. Five 
minutes Inter I photographed a man at the 
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after masthead fixing up one of the battle 
flags, the halyards of which had been shot 
away. The fire was deadly about him. He 
would not give his name. 

About the decks the men not actually busy 
at the guns enjoyed the light hugely. When 
a big shell hit the upper works and exploded 
with a roar, they would make disparaging 
remarks about Spanish gunnery. At one 
time, during a lull in the battle, but while 
the “Colon” was near enough to us to 
shoot, and I believe was shooting, i took 
pictures of the men standing on top of an 
eight-inch turret, in easy range of the ene¬ 
my's guns, and cheering Commodore Schley, 

THE FIGHT WITH THE “ VIZCAYA.” 

At 10,36 the positions of the ships were 
singularly favorable to the enemy carrying 
out his plan of escaping with at least one or 
two of his ships. The battleship M Indiana” 
had been unable to keep up the pace set by 
the leaders of the Spanish ships, and the bat¬ 
tleship “ Iowa 5 ” arriving at the point where 


Gervera’s flagship had run ashore, stopped to 
pick up drowning Spaniards of its crew. Both 
the “ Indiana” and the “Iowa” had done 
splendid work in assisting in the destruction of 
the two torpedo boats and the cruisers “ Maria 
Teresa” and “ Oquendo;” but their lack of 
speed forbade them continuing the chase. 
The “ Oregon,” which had been at the.farther 
end of the line, had gone outside of these other 
bat ties hi ps and was coming rapidly to the west, 
smoke pouring from her funnels. The move¬ 
ment was at first not understood, but when 
it became apparent that she was leaving the 
other battleships behind and was coming to 
the aid of the * 1 Brooklyn, 1 ' now almost alone 
with two heavily armored and heavily armed 
ships, a cheer went up from Schley's flagship 
for Captain Clark and his splendid crew. 
“ Not that we can't lick 'em,” said a gun¬ 
ner's mate to me after the cheer, “but it's 
good to have help,” I agreed with him very 
cordially, for at this time wo were directly 
abeam the “Vizcaya,” while the “Colon” 
was half a mile forward of us and both were 
in a position to broadside us. The “ Texas ” 
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was making heroic efforts to stay with us, 
hut we were going at more than her maxi¬ 
mum speed, and she fell behind. The “ Ore¬ 
gon/' at 10*38 1 was about one and a half 
miles astern of the “ Brooklyn,” and gaining 
every minute, 

Now began a fight that was to set the naval 
world thinking and discredit the predictions 
of the prophets. The “ Vizcaya, ” with 
armor double the thickness of the “ Brook¬ 
lyn” and guns of larger caliber, had often 
been placed by critics as the superior of the 
“ Brooklyn; ” and there was a low murmur 
of approval on the latter ship as the word 
was passed to concentrate lire on the former. 
Commodore Schley said to Captain Cook, 
“Get in close, Cook, and we'll fix her.” 
A little turn of the helm sent the ** Brook¬ 
lyn” into within a thousand yards of the 
enemy, and there they were broadside to 
broadside. 14 Nine hu mired and fifty yards , f r 
called the messengers into the turret decks, 
and the answer was the terrible boom of the 
big eight-inch guns, followed by the tenor of 
the five-inch and the shrill treble of the six- 
inch and the one-pounders. The smoke was 
so dense that it was hard to see the target, 
bn t up forward we could see the” Colon” 
spitting out smokeless fire from her side. 
When five minutes had passed and we had not 
felt the ship tremble with the concussion of 
Spanish shells, we looked at one another in 
amazement. The water about us and between 
the “ Brooklyn ” and the " Vixen,” which 
had kept near us, absolutely boiled, while the 
song of the shells over us and a few muffled 
explosions on deck told that the Spanish aim 
was not so bad. Suddenly a marine in the 
foretop at a one-pounder gun shrieked down, 
“ Every shot is telling,” and as the word 
passed aft to the gun crews, the shooting 
became more vigorous, and two thousand 
pounds of explosive metal went banging 
against the ‘ 1 Vizcaya ” ever) 7 three minutes. 
The secondiLry batter) 7 fire, of one and six 
pounders, was unusually deadly, the Spanish 
gunners In the “ Vizcaya's” superstructure 
being driven from the guns. At 10.50, after 
twenty minutes of this close engagement, 
the “ Oregon ” got near enough to land 
several six-inch projectiles in the “ Vizcaya ” 
and to drop a few thirteen-inch shells about 
the "Colon/ 1 which was rapidly drawing 
away to the westward. At precisely 10.54 
the ” Vizcaya” was seen to be on fire, and 
at the same time she swerved out from shore, 
as though to ram the “ Brooklyn” as her 
dying effort. The fire of the big cruiser 
was too hot for her, evidently, for at 11.06 


she turned in to shore and hauled down her 
colors. The “ Texas ” and “ Vixen TT were 
seen to be about a mile to the rear of the 
“ Oregon, 1? and the “ Vizcaya ? ' was now left 
to them and the" Iowa,” the latter staying 
by her finally. 

What seemed to be now a forlorn hope 
faced Commodore Schley, but faith in the 
“Brooklyn” and in the splendid battleship 
“Oregon,” now close on the chase, never 
faltered, and he remarked to me, “ We may 
be able to wing that fellow, and then Clark 
and Philip will get a show at him, even if he 
Kinks us.” Captain Philip's “ Texas ” could 
be seen about five miles astern, The “ fel¬ 
low ” alluded to was the “ Cristobal Colon,” 
which, so far as indications went, had to this 
point escaped unharmed and now had a lead 
of about four miles over the “Brooklyn ” and 
the - ' Oregon. 11 The 1 * Colon’s' T accredited 
speed was nineteen and a half knots, and 
while the “Brooklyn's” is greater than 
that, it was impossible to make more than 
seventeen knots, because the forward pair of 
engines were not coupled up and were lying 
useless. The “ Oregon ” had a speed at the 
most of fifteen and one half knots; so it ap¬ 
peared as if the chances of escape were good, 
and everybody believed that for one ship to 
get away would spoil the day’s victory. 
There was one chance, however, and Schley, 
quick to see it, determined to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. The “ Colon ” was running 
close in to shore, and to continue her course 
had to make a long detour to the south 
around Cape Cruz, sixty miles west. The 
“ Brooklyn” was two miles farther out to 
sea than the “Colon,” and, after consulta¬ 
tion with Captain Cook and Navigator Hodg¬ 
son, it was concluded to run a straight course 
to Cape Cruz and try and head off the chase. 
The “ Oregon” in the meantime stayed in 
close, so as to get a range on the ** Colon’s ” 
broadside if she tried to run directly south. 
This line of tactics having been decided upon, 
the chase, which lasted from 11.25 to 1.15, 
began. 

Cp to the masthead of the “ Brooklyn” 
went the signal “Cease firing,” and Com¬ 
modore SSchley said to First Lieutenant Ma¬ 
son, “ Get all your men out for an airing.” 
In an instant the top of every gun casemate 
and every turret was a mass of half-naked, 
perspiring, but jubilant, cheering men. 
Even the men from the powder magazines be¬ 
low the protective deck came up, and joined 
the crowd. The “ Colon/ 1 in sheer despera¬ 
tion, was firing a few shells, but they fell so 
short that there were only jeers for them. 
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Suddenly a big fellow on Lieutenant Simp- 
son'j^ turret called, Three cheers for Com¬ 
modore Schley, 1 ' and there were three roars 
that drowned even the Colon's " gun thun¬ 
der and made me wonder if the vigor of the 
jubilant Americans would not drive terror to 
the hearts of the crew of the “ Colon.” 
Then somebody aft proposed three cheers 


for the “ Oregon,' 1 and they were given 
with a will, and returned wiLh interest. 

But if these scenes, lacking in tragedy, 
were going on above decks, there were men 
far below the steel protective deck still fight¬ 
ing for the hag; men who are seldom spoken 
of, hut who are alw&vs heroes. At the fires 
in the coal rooms, and at the great engines. 
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in a temperature of from 130 to 1 50 degrees * 
were men fully as patriotic ami enthusiastic 
as those on deck, and the successful ending 
of the day now depended upon them. Into 
the furnaces the coal was piled, while in 
almost a white heat naked men kept the fires'; 
clear. At the big engines stood the engi¬ 
neers, closely watching for any flaw. Higher 
and higher climbed the steam, and faster 
and faster turned the great screws. Once in 
a while the great stee! prison would open 
while a man was lifted out overcome by the 
heat, but the moment the air revived him he 
would go back to his furnace prison. One 
man who gave way was carried up on deck, 
and his four fellow workers stood about with 
anxious eyes to see if he would recover. He 
opened his eyes, looked around at them, and 
said: “ Why theilevil don't you fellows get 
hack to work. What are yer standm* there 
for?” And as they slunk away he said to 
the doctor, “ Hay, Doc, are we catching the 
Dago? ” 

Perhaps it is a new thing in the navy, and 
perhaps it is not, but one thing struck me 
forcibly: from the beginning of tbe fight 
Commodore Schley issued instructions that 
all news of any advantage gained by us 
should be communicated about the ship to 
those who could not sec, and it seemed to 
raise the vzpril de corjts at least a hundred 
per cent. 

The chase continued for about an hour and 
a half without much gain on either side, the 
“ Colon ” at 12,15 having a lead of about 
four and one-quarter mi 1 es. Forced d raught 
for the furnaces was being used on the 
“ Brooklyn," however, and she began to 
gain slowly. At the same time it was appar¬ 
ent that the tactics adopted by Commodore 
Hchley had worked well, and it was evident 
that the “Colon,” in rounding Cape Cruz, 
would be near enough for the “ Brooklyn," 
and probably the “ Oregon," to broadside 
with their large guns. 

It was at this time that Captain Clark on 
the “Oregon,” in facetious mood, signaled 


over to Commodore Schley, “ A strange ves¬ 
sel to the eastward. Looks like an Italian/' 
and knowing the ship had been purchased 
from the Italian government, the Commodore 
answered back, “ Yes, I guess it was built 
in Italy.” 

A moment later a pennant went up at the 
masthead of the “ Oregon,” and there was 
a shout of approval as the glasses made it 
out to read “ Remember the Maine," as if 
the burning ships on shore spoke not of re¬ 
membrance and retribution. 

At 12.20 Commodore Schley directed the 
“ Oregon ” to try a large shell, and at 8,.500 
yards a thirteen-inch shell rushed like a great 
railroad train by the “ Brooklyn " and struck 
just short of the chase. A signal was sent 
to tell the “ Oregon " the effect, and then 
she tried another. This time it hit just 
astern, and threw tons of water on the deck 
of the ' 4 Colon." The effect must have Wn 
terrifying; and when at 12.40 the “ Brook¬ 
lyn" opened up with her eight-inch and 
landed a few shots against the “Colon's" 
side, it became evident that the game was 
cornered. However, everybody expected 
that the ship of the enemy would put up a 
last fight and only surrender when over¬ 
powered ; and we were all very much sur¬ 
prised when, at 1.16 o'clock, down came the 
ensign of Spain and the ship ran ashore. 

It may have been a revengeful providence, 
it may have been a mere accident, but it 
certainly was a peculiarly strange coincidence 
that the last of the fleet of Cervera and the 
flower of the Spanish navy should have gone 
ashore at the very spot where the ill-filled 
“ Virginias" expedition tried to land. The 
ship surrendered to Captain Cook. 

As the “Brooklyn" and the “Oregon" 
moved in upon the prey, the men poured out 
of the fire rooms, black with smoke and dirt 
and glistening with perspiration, but wild 
with joy; and when some wag raised a broom 
to the masthead, there was a roar of ap~ 
planse from the “Oregon” and an answer 
from the “ Brooklyn." Climbing up to the 

bridge, Com¬ 
modore Schley 
gazed down at 
the jubilant 
men with just 
the suspicion 
of a tear in his 
eye. “Those 
are the fellows 
who made this 
day,” he said, 
pointing to 



DIAGRAM OF TUB BROOKLYN,^ SHOWING INJURIES SUSTAINED. 
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CAPTAIN COOK ANls (OHM0U0RE SCTH^EY ON THE HECK OF THE 11 BROOKLYN," WITH 
CAE'TAIN PHILIP OF THE "TEXAH," AMU THE AUTHOR, 

From n photograph uikfTi July &L shortly ofctr the batik-. 


them, and then 
ordered Ensign 
MacCauley to make 
signal “ The ene¬ 
my has surren¬ 
dered.” Five 
miles to the east, 
the “Texas” saw 
the signal, and re¬ 
peated it to Ad¬ 
miral Bampson on 
the ** New York,” 
some miles farther 
away. It was not, 
however, recog¬ 
nized by that ship, 
which also failed to 
answer Com modore 
Schley’s two sig¬ 
nals; “ A glorious 
victory has been 
achieved. Details 
will be communi¬ 
cated later,” and 
“ This is a great 
day for our coun¬ 
try,” The Spanish 
losses were about 
600 lives, 1,200 
prisoners, and 
$12,000,000 worth of property. The 
American loss was one man killed and three 
wounded, all from the “ Brooklyn:” a fact 
little short of a miracle in view of the 
further fact that the “ Brooklyn” was hit 
over thirty times. 

FRIGHTFUL WRECKS, 

A little later, accompanied by my faithful 
but not always reliable camera, I had the 
privilege of coming hack towards Santiago 
on the ” Vixen,” in close proximity to the 
wrecks, and examined them carefully. It 
was not a sight one could exult over. It was 
pitiful to see these great modern war en¬ 
gines, helpless and destroyed, swaying 
slightly with the roll of the heavy surf. 
The 41 Colon, ” which had not been fired, 
but sank by the dastardly work of its own 
crew, had rolled over on its starboard side 
helpless, and the sea was beating wildly 
against it. 

The “ Vizcaya,” fourteen miles from the 
entrance of the harbor that for six weeks 
had been its refuge, lay up on a reef, its 
steel plates broken and unbolted by the ter¬ 


rible heat, the sides a dull, dirty red; the 
military masts flat on the deck through the 
explosions of the magazines; and the interior 
a crematory for the unfortunate dead. On 
the bridge lay the half charred remains of 
an officer. 

The ” Maria Teresa” and the” Oquendo,” 
as if keeping doleful vigil with each other, 
lay but six miles west of Morro, tributes to 
the magnificent gunnery of the American fleet 
mid to the brief time it takes modern guns 
to destroy modern ships. How many men 
perished shut up beneath the protective decks 
will probably never be known, as terrible fire 
and frightful explosions disposed of the 
bodies. The ” Oquendo ” was riddled with 
shot, and her forward turret, safe from the 
flames, contained the bodies of an officer and 
two men standing by their guns, but killed 
by concussion from an eight-inch shell. 
The 11 Maria Teresa” was less terribly 
damaged, but with all her fire mains cut by 
shells and with her decks burning fiercely, 
she had to surrender. Bhe bad been hit 
about thirty times. 

Bo perished from the earth the bulk of the 
sea power of Bpain. 
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THE DESTKUf 'TION OF (EHV Eli AS FLEET. 


II. AS SEEN BY AN EYE-WITNESS OX THE tk NEW YORK/' ADMIRAL 

SAMPSON’S FLAHStniA 


Ry \Y. A, M. Goouk, 


T was a beautiful Sunday morn¬ 
ing, The day before, July 
2d, the fleet had bombarded 
the forts of Santiago for 
the fourth time. At half- 
past nine o'clock the bugler 
sounded the call to quarters. 
The quarter-decks of the warships lying lazily 
in front of Santiago harbor became white 
with lines of Jackies, rigged out in their 
Sunday junipers. Between the lines passed 
the executive officers, making their regular 
Sunday inspections. On the “ Iowa/' Lieu- 
tenant-i ommander Rodgers was pointing his 
finger at a man and saying, “That jumper 
isn't clean, sir; you ought— ” when from 
the bridge came a shout, “ The fleet’s com¬ 
ing out! “ 

In an instant ranks were broken. Jackies 
and firemen tumbled over one another as they 



ru sh ed to th ei r s tations. The bugler sn ate bed 
his bugle, and blew “ general quarters.’' 
From the 
“ Iowa's 1 ' yard 
this signal was 
run up: “The 
enemy is escap¬ 
ing to the west¬ 
ward.” From the 
forward bridge 
of the “Iowa” 
a six-pounder 
boomed out to 
draw the atten¬ 
tion of the other 
shifts to the sig¬ 
nal fluttering in 
the breeze (the 

diagram on page captain clark 
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position of Die tulips at this time, 9.33 a.m.) 
Hih< by one the quarter-decks of the other 
whips became deserted p aw the white masses of 
Mien ncmmUlod forward, Officers jumped into 
I he turnsI h through manholes, dressed in their 
host uniforms. There was no time to waste; 
scarcely enough to get the battle hatches 
screwed on tight. Captains rushed into 
their conning:towers, “Jingle, jingle/* 
went this engine-room telegraphs. In the 
tins rooms officers in inspection uniforms 
und firemen in clean white jumpers mixed 
with tlie grimy men already on watch. 
“ Kttmin, steam ! " they cried. It was for 
no tedious bombardment that these men 
grasped nhovels and started blazing tires 
under cold boilers. It was the chance of 
(heir lifetime, Hie naval engagement fer¬ 
vently hoped for by ail, from Admiral Samp¬ 
son down. The news seemed almost too 
good to bo Inin. He low decks, where men 
work and see not, they said: M It is a false 
alarm. Tlmy will I urn back. It is too good 
to bo true.'* Hut they stniggled with black 
coal unl.il it glowed rod, and gave speed and 
power lo I he gray* steel hulls; they hauled 
up unmumiliim by the light of battle lanterns 


until it was piled high on the decks above; 
they cursed, and cheered, and worked with 
a fierce enthusiasm that not a hundred bom¬ 
bardments could inspire. And when it is 
remembered that all the ships except the 
“ Oregon ” had steam in their boilers for 
only five knots, and that the Spanish cruisers 
started out at thirteen knots, it can be real¬ 
ized how nobly these men below our battle 
gratings did their duty. 

About a minute after the six-pounder had 
been fired from the “ Iowa,” that battleship 
started to move in towards the harbor. Prom 
under the shadow of Morro Castle came the 
“ Maria Teresa.” From her port side puffs 
of smoke curled up, while above and behind 
her, from the heights of Santiago harbor, 
jets of smoke shot out from the batteries. 
Countless geysers around our slowly ap¬ 
proaching battleships showed where the 
Spanish shells exploded In the water. One 
by one the Spanish cruisers came out, swing¬ 
ing around the western point of the narrow 
harlx>r entrance, the neck of the bottle 
which so far had held them tight. All 
opened tire as soon as the bows showed 
around Estrella Point. The battle was on. 
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AS SEEN FROM THE FLAGSHIP "NEW YORKS' 



THE BATTLESHIP "INDIANA* 
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but at long range. Thirteen-inch shells from 
the "Oregon” anti the ^Indiana” and 
tftelve-inch shells from the u Texas” and 
the " Iowa” spurted water between the ad¬ 
vancing Spaniards. The two or three miles 
which still separated the fleets prevented 
great accuracy of aim. Secondary batteries 
hail not yet been called into use. 

The flagship n New York” was near 
Altares, seven miles to the east of Morro 
1’aatle, preparing to disembark Admiral 
&rnpson T so that he might visit Oenera! 
Shatter. Horses were waiting at Siboney for 
the Admiral and his party. Time and again 
Admiral Sampson had wished to personally 
visit General Shatter, but until this morning 
he hail delayed his visit, saying* “IN leave, 
I'm sure something will happen.” Then the 
situation of the army became critical, and 
demanded a personal interview between the 
commanders of the land and naval forces. 
Much against his will, Admiral Sampson 
bowed to the inevitable. Had the Spanish 
fleet come out twenty minutes later the Ad¬ 


miral of the North Atlantic squadron, the 
largest ever assembled under the command 
of one man, would have been riding over the 
hills to the army’s front. As it was, the 
“New York” had just lime to turn and 
chase the “ Maria Teresa” as she came out 
of the harbor. 

During the entire 
engagement the 
flagship was within 
signal distance of 
the other ships, and 
those on board had 
a better view of the 
battle even than 
those on the ships 
that did the heavy 
fighting, so thick 
was the smoke 
from our own guns, 
which unfortunate¬ 
ly are not provided 
with smokeless 
powder. 



(’ATTAIN TAYLOR 
of the M Indiana. 1 ' 
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THE SECOND-CLASS BATTLESHIP ** TEXAS.* 
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was going on in the engine and fire rooms, 
for it wits evident that without speed the 
result was doubtful* Each captain acted on 
his own responsibility, following out to the 
test of his ability Admiral Sampson’s previ¬ 
ously published plan of battle* The Ad¬ 
miral's instructions had been simple. All 
he said was, “ Should the enemy come out, 
close in and head him off*” There were no 
elaborate evolutions based on signals. Each 
man knew what was expected of his ship. 
From the flagship, now abreast of Morro, 
fluttered the signal “Close into the mouth 
of harbor and engage the enemy;” but there 
was little need for it; in fact it is doubtful 
whether it was seen in the excitement of the 
first moments of battle. 

THE FULL FURY OF THE BATTLE* 

* 

It was not until the leading Spanish cruiser 

' had almost reached the western point of the 
bay t and when it was evident that Cervera, 
with fatal policy, was leading his entire fleet 
in one direction, that the battle commenced 
in its full fury. The ” Iowa “and the “ Ore¬ 
gon M had headed straight across Motto for 


the shore, intending to ram one of the leading 
Spanish vessels* The “ Indiana ” was head¬ 
ing after them* The “ Texas ” was on the 
port beam of the “ Oregon,” while the 
“Brooklyn” was heading straight for the 
western point* All were like white clouds 
resting l ightly'on the sunli t sea, punctured 
every few seconds with flashes of fire* The 
smoke from the big turrets drifted so com¬ 
pletely over them 
that it was only 
when it lifted for a 
moment that we 
could distinguish 
the ships* They 
were keeping up an 
incessant fire on 
the rapidly ap¬ 
proaching cruisers 
and torpedo boats. 

The tiny unpro¬ 
tected “Glouces¬ 
ter” had steamed 
right across the 
harbor mouth, and 
was headed for the 
“Oquendo,” at 



C A ETAIN" P KT LIP 
of lbe “Texas.*’ 
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THE “ VIXEN" AND THE “ GLOUCESTER." 

The “Oldiiffflltr,” in the rorut.Ttjuint, in 0jt L cutivvrted vai-liL "i 'ifn-Hiit-. 11 Tim ,L Vixen ” nas iLt' 


the torpedo boats 
to the “ Ulaucea- 
ter } * and the 
" New York.” 
The “ Oregon/ 1 
going like an ex¬ 
press train, firing 
main and second- 
ary batteries si¬ 
multaneously, 
flashed across the 
4< Iowa’s” hows, 
blanketing the 
fire of the “ Tex¬ 
as.” The "Ore¬ 
gon’s " terrific 
broadsides at 
about twelve hun- 


“JilPSplltlH 1 , 11 


dred yards, added 
to those of the 

closer range than any other ship, engaging "Iowa,” the “ Indiana,” and the “ llrook- 
the cruiser and also firing at the “ Pluton ” lyn,” drove the Spaniards from their guns, 
and the “ Furor,” which were approaching Perfect masses of flame shot out from our 
on the “ Gloucester’s” starboard beam. battleships. 

Over our own and the Spanish ships huge Which ship did the most effective work 
shells winged their way, throwing the water will never be known. Gun crews, stripped 
high into the air as they exploded. Then it to the waist, shoved shell into the breeches 
became apparent that the “ Iowa ” and the until the breeches glowed with heat. Kapid- 
" Oregon ” could not ram the leading vessels ; firing records were broken time and again, 
so Captain Evans and Captain Clark sheered In the turrets officers watched as well as 
off until on a parallel course w'lth the leading they could the effect of their shells, and 
ships of the enemy, and brought their star- shouted to their perspiring men what they 
board broadsides to bear. The “ Brooklyn ” saw', Down the black passage that opens 

into the turret and leads 


also changed her course. 
Then began the terrific 
slaughter. The rapid- 
fire guns of the” Iowa, ” 
nearest the" Maria Te¬ 
resa,” belched forth. 
The 11 Oregon ” followed 
suit. The “Indiana,” 
the "Texas,” and the 
“Brooklyn” joined in. 
Hix-inch, four-inch, six- 
pounder, and smaller 
shells w'ere rained into 
the cruisers as they 
passed along in their 
desperate effort to es¬ 
cape. The battleships 
also directed a heavy tire 
against the “Pluton” 
and the “ Furor,” but 
clouds of black smoke 
from each of these 
small crafts, showing 
where shells struck, 
soon proved that the 
bigger ships could leave 


MfEUTENAKT rOMMANTlEft WAINWRIGHT OF THE 
“ GLOUCESTER." 

| , ’roin u, |.j] ir.I, h_t!i[.'I i Siv J. Ir^rmiiunt. 


to the magazines the glad 
w f ord w T as passed. The 
men who worked down 
there cheered, though 
their throats w e re 
rasped w'ith smoke and 
saltpeter. Through the 
chinks in the conning- 
tow T er, through which 
“ Fighting Bob ” Evans 
says he never thought 
you could see so much, 
it was seen that few 
flashes were coming from 
the guns of the “ Maria 
Teresa” and the " Al- 
mirante Oquendo.” The 
“ Vizcaya ” and “ Chris¬ 
to bal Colon * * w p ere seen 
forging ahead, the “ Co¬ 
lon” leading. A mo¬ 
ment later clouds of 
smoke hurst out from 
the after ports of the 
“Maria Teresa” and 
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AS SEEN FROM THE FLAGSHIP "NEW YORK” 



embraced him with such glad vehemence that the “0 regon's" 

Hill's ribs were almost broken* stem, the latter ship 

This was at Kl.liO a.m. The “ Vizcaya ” making a long turn- 
and the " Colon ” were still being pursued, ing circle to head oh' 

The “ Brooklyn” was some distance off, on the “Colon” should 
the “Vizcaya's” port beam. The “Ore- she play any tricks, 
gon ” forged after them, followed by the Such was the hat 
“ Iowa.” Again the rapid-fire batteries did 1 saw it, and as 1 can gather from reports, 
their awful work, setting fire to the ** Viz- official and personal, from the ships that 
caya's” cabin and sending fragments of were engaged. Owing to the smoke, ac- 
bodies floating down the streams of water counts differ on various points, but I believe 
with which the Spaniards, all in vain, flooded that the foregoing fairly represents the naval 
their decks. At 10.3G a.m. the “ Vizcaya” engagement of Santiago, in which four 
hauled down her flag, and, burning fiercely, splendid Spanish cruisers, practically second- 
headed for the shore at Acerradero, The class battleships, and two of the best torpedo- 
“ Oregon,” going sixteen knots, pushing destroyers in the world were defeated and 
aside the sea until it frothed up white and wrecked, with the loss of only one man, 
angry around her bow, clung on to the Yeoman Ellis of the “ Brooklyn,” and with- 
44 Colon.” Further to the southward was out serious damage to any of our ships. All 
the “ Brooklyn.” Be¬ 
hind came the 44 Tex- 1>^=- 
as,” the “ Vixen,” and . 

the “New York.” It 
was a grand chase. 

Now' and then great 

puffs of smoke came *, .y 

from the forward thir- " t 

teen-inch guns of the f 

“Oregon.” The 


LIEUTENANT SHARP 

Of Like 
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NEW YORK 


" Colon ” headed in for 
the beach, hauled down 


rroni a photograph token hj the nnOinr. A lurpvr portniSt nT A'lniiral ftftni|tscm was 
prill]Ishml nn pa[*e of McClure's Maoaeise for dune, and ah nrtteLc on A lmlnJ Sanaji- 


her flag, and ran ashore enn w iN app^r in an early number. 
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THE mSTRUCTlOX OF CER VERA'S FLEET. 



THE “OREGON,” THE " TEXAS,’’ AND THE " INDIANA " FIRING ON 3PANLS0 SHIPS, 
FPtim it jrihijtnj*ni|jlL laLr. L li l:v Ikinjamln IL'ulil, C. S. N. 


the ships were struck several times, but the 


majority of the shells struck armor ami sim¬ 
ply glinted off. One shell went into the 
** Iowa ’ ’ on her starboard bow a little above 
the water line, passed through her unpro- 



WHERE A SIX-INCH SHELL EXPLODED ON THE '* IOWA." 


'L'iik«-n frnni Dm* nturfumnl hi-Ll-. hi the fiHY^roun*! fe an 
iijB’ii Imtrli ibv t-vM-T "f wliich wei* h]uwn From a 

ilruwiiiLT Lv L’lwtet rl. W. liracme, S. N, 


tec ted five-foot 
cofferdam, and 
exploded four 
yards in board, 
where it hit an 
armor hatch on 
the berth deck. 
The accompany¬ 
ing sketch shows 
the erratic course 
of the fragments 
after the shot ex¬ 
ploded, One small 
fragment, after 
passing through 
several bags of 
sand protecting 
an ammunition 
hoist, cut clean in 
two a link of the 
heaviest anchor 
chain made. At 
least three hun¬ 
dred holes were 
made in the thin 
steel deck and 
bulkheads in the 
immediate vicinity of the explosion. The 
noise when the shell exploded was terrific. 
One Jackie told me he thought the whole 
ship had blown up. The gas from t he shell 
filled the compartment, and this made it 
very difficult for the men to put out the fire 
which started on the protected deck below, 
where fragments of shell had passed through 
as the armor hatch was blown up. 

ENTHUSIASM OF THE MEN. 

From my own point of view, on the super¬ 
structure of the ** New York,” the entire 
battle was magnificent, though immediately 
around me there was not the terrible energy 
that was shown on the ships more directly en¬ 
gaged, However, even on these the scenes 
were not so very different from those en¬ 
acted during bombardments, except that the 
men worked witn a fierce enthusiasm which 
can only come from seeing your enemy right 
before you. As the ** New York ” left Al- 
tares in the rear and sped across the harbor 
mouth after the Spanish fleet, every man 
aboard was wildly anxious to get well into 
the fight. Through two months of weary 
blockading and occasional bombarding, the 
flagship and her crew had waited for such 
an opportunity. Hut above this sense of 
personal pride and love of ship, everybody 
felt that the Admiral should have the chance 
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to be in the thick of the fight That he His continual order was; “Letus get on, 
should miss the battle seemed cruel* Even on after the enemy.” The Spaniards on 
the firemen, who worked tirelessly below to shore, unhindered by opposing fire, proved 
get full steam on the boilers, felt this, and themselves better marksmen than ever be- 
worked the harder* Indeed, worship of the fore. I had been under the fire of forts six 
Admiral—it is nothing less, and is inspired previous times, and had never failed to duck 
almost solely by his potent strength of char- as the shells whizzed close to us, but this 

morning the absorbing interest 
of the combat ahead of us 
drove away all realization of 
danger. The crew got out on 
the f o’castle, and led by Cap’ 
tain Chadwick, waving his 
gold-laced cap, cheered the 
little “ Gloucester” to the 
echo. We were then close to 
the torpedo , destroyers, both 
burning fiercely amidships. 
Each is said to have had a crew 
of seventy, and only twelve 
men from each escaped alive. 
Many of them had been blown 
to pieces* It was pitiful to 
see these beautiful 




DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE HELATTYE POflTTIONS UK THE VESSELS AT THE BEGINNING AND 

AT THE END OF TRE &ATTLE. 

Draw rt I i v ttu- milhiir. 


acter rather than by intimate knowledge of 


his personality, which few have the privilege 
to possess — was chiefly responsible for bring¬ 
ing the 44 New York ” in on the heels of the 
“ Colon,” after a stern chase. Until the 
“Colon” struck her colors the Admiral 
watched every movement. For some time 
he feared she would get away. His long 
gloss was hardly ever taken from his left 
eye. 

When the “Hew York” came up with 
the ” Gloucester,” after firing four shots at 
one of the torpedo destroyers and hitting 
her fair amidships, the forts kept up a vig¬ 
orous fire. The Admiral would not answer 
it, though two shells exploded just over 
the flagship and others dropped all around* 


long, black boats 
lying helpless in 
the water, huge 
columns of smoke 
telling of thin 
hulls. 

Right across our 
bows the smoking 
“Maria Teresa” 
was heading for 
the beach, closely 
followed by the 
“Almiran te 
Oquendo*” By the 
time we passed, 
Cervera's flagship 
was ashore at Ni- 
manima t and the 
“ Oquendo ” at Juan Gonzales, both little in¬ 
lets distant from each other about half a mile 
and from Morro Castle about six miles. The 
race had been short* The stern of the “ Maria 
Teresa” was almost under water. Both 
ships were about half a mile from the surf 
that broke on the thickly wooded shore. 
Clustered over their decks were groups of 
men. At the bow of each was a white streak 
leading down to the sea. It was composed 
of men dropping from the red-hot decks into 
the water. Already in the sea were long 
rows of the heads of men swimming shore- 
wards. Now and then a magazine exploded, 
and the fires spread forward* Inside the hulls, 
the bodies of the helpless wounded were being 
burned. The Cubans on shore could bear, 
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amid the hiding of flame and explosion of 
ammunition, the shrieks and groans of Span¬ 
iards, as the flames from the burning wood¬ 
work gradually encircled them, Hut we on 
the " New' York," as we sped by in hot chase 
of the " Vizcaya” and " Colon,” knew noth¬ 
ing of the aw ful scenes enacting aboard the 
Jleached vessels. It was hours afterwards 
liefore we knew that many among those 
white groups on the burning decks were 
either badly wounded or so paralyzed with 
fear that they could not drop over the side 
and swim for the shore. There was no 
cheering from the " New York's" ctew as 
they watched the burning enemy. The sight 
was too awful to allow' the struggling spirit 
of certain victory to lind vent in shouting, 
< m we went, until the " Vizc&ya " was on 
<air starboard beam, beached and blazing*, 
and the "Iowa" close on our port side. 
We gave a loud cheer to Captain Evans, w ho 
wjis standing at the stern shouting, “ No one 
hurl;" and the crew' of the “Iowa ” crowded 
ovit turrets and cheered the Admiral, their 
old commander, 

Kran:INC TOE SPANIARDS. 

" Tb<*se Cubans are shooting them Span¬ 
iards ! ” yelled a quartermaster, standing 
beside riu-. From the bushes at Aserradero 
came puffs of smoke. Little jets rose in the 
water among the Spaniards swimming from 
the blazing " Vizcaya " for the shore. I ran 
up on the bridge. " Admiral," I said, " do 
you see those Cubans shooting at the Span¬ 
iards, naked and escaping from a burning 
ship?” lie waited for a moment, looked 
carefully, then said: "The * Vizcaya * 
Couldn't have chosen a worse place. They 
ought to have known that Aserrudero is a 
h* i tbed of * ubans/ # Hut the " Iowa' s " 
boat with a flag of truce w;.ts already headed 
for the "Vizcaya," and the "Ericsson" 
was signaled to also go in to her assistance. 
The " New York" continual on after the 
" Colon,” her decks shaking with the vibra¬ 
tion of the engine*. It was not until the 
next day that we heard h*v* gallant Amer¬ 
ican officer* and Jackie* had clambered up 
the red-hot jttdefl of the ** Vizcaya 7 * and 
carried wound h£ men dew n into boats; how 
others swam around the " Vizcaya’s ” stern 
and impaired Mie wounded men to drop into 
the *«tt from the n>{je ladder to which they 
clung with ffeiiiUed tefljuuty; how out; 


"Iowa” man shook this rope ladder until 
armless, legless, half-burned Spaniards fell 
headlong into the water, clutching at every¬ 
thing they saw. They had, in some instances* 
to be knocked senseless before they could he 
l>ulled into the boat. All this time terrific 
explosions were rending the " Vizcaya's T ' 
decks, smoke, flames, and burning splintery 
rising almost as high as the green Cuban 
hills which formed the peaceful back¬ 
ground. 

Behind us, as we headed after the ** Co¬ 
lon,” rose three great columns of smoke, 
marking the destruction of the crack cruisers 
of the Spanish navy. The torpedo destroy¬ 
ers had ceased burning and were sunk close 
inshore. Our guns were trained on the 
"Colon," and the crew was at "general 
quarters," but there was no need of firing, 
for the shells from the " { f regon " had had 
the desiret! morel effect. When we passed 
the "Texas,” the " Vixen, ” the "Brook¬ 
lyn," and the "Oregon,” there was great 
cheering. As we stopped within hail of the 
" Colon " we saw the flag of Spain. betirag- 
gled, lying in folds on the quarter-deck of 
the stranded ship. Captain Cook of the 
44 Brooklyn” had just boarded her. He was 
in the center of a group of Spanish officer?. 
All of the prisoners were finally put on board 
the "Kesolute,” which had now come up- 
except i General Paredea and his staff, who 
came aboard the “New York,” Later fol¬ 
lowed the daring feat by Lap tain Chadwick, 
in ramming the sinking “ Colon” further 
upon the beach, an achievement accomplished 
by searchlight, watched eagerly by the 
** Colon's ” former crew and officers, and as 
wonderful as anything that hail happened 
that day. 

The next day I went aboard the " Iowa," 
A white-bearded, venerable man was sitting 
on the quarter-deck under the awning. He 
was talking in French to Potssed-Assistant 
Surgeon Crandall about hi* country home m 
Spain . C ue tre* peri re villa, pres Cadiz," 

he was saying. Then he went on. talking 
poetically, pastorally; saying bow his two 
■ laughters loved to go out when the earl? 
morning dew [ay on the ground, and gather 
flower*. It was Admiral Cerrerx 
would never have thought that, the da? 
before, he had commanded the flower of 
Spain 1 * navy, and that since then tie bad 
reen the she 11-riddled hulls of his vessels 
burning on the shores of Cuba. 
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HE tramp leaned over the gate, 
looking at the trim garden 
and the homely little one- 
story cottage. The place was 
perhaps an acre in extent, 
and the cottage seemed very 
small for the size of the 
grounds. The tramp was not 
in his usual fettle, or he 
would not have hesitated so 
long about entering, liis nerve had given 
way, and he feared there might be a dog or a 
man about the premises. IMs cough troubled 
him, and the freedom of sleeping out of doors 
had lost its zest. The world had gone hard 
with him, and there was too much law about 
for a waif of the road to live in comfort, 
tie was afraid to enter the village at the 
outskirts of which the cottage stood, yet he 
must have something to eat. 

A little girl approached, looking wonder- 
iBgly at him, but her shrinking from him 
caused no resentment in the tramp's mind, 
for he was used to it. He accosted her in 
a whining voice: 

14 Who lives here, little girl ? ” 

44 Aunty Mehitable and Aunt Eupbemia," 
she answered, gazing at him with surprise 
in her eyes, amazed that he asked what every 
one was supposed to know. Then she ran 
away as fast as she could, and the tramp, 
after watching her flight, opened the gate 
and entered the garden. 

The unkempt man could hardly have made 
a better choice if he had wandered all day 
in search of an ideal spot at which to ob¬ 
tain refreshment. The rigor of the local 
authorities kept the village reasonably clear 
of suspicious wanderers, and it was believed 
that the fences on all roads leading to the 
place were marked with those cabalistic 
characters, the hieroglyphics of the tramp, 
which warned the wayfaring fraternity that 
nothing was to be expected here but the 
hospitality of the lock-up. Therefore the 
Misses bassett never had their charity unduly 
imposed upon. 

Whether Mehitable was older than Eup he¬ 
rnia, or Euphernia than Mehitable, nobody 


knew, Mehitable was railed aunty, and Eu- 
p hernia aunt, by every one in the village; but 
whether the slight distinction in their titles 
arose through euphony or because aunt was 
supposed to be older than aunty, or rice 
verm, is hard to tell. It could not be that 
one was thought kinder than the other, for 
each was the most lovable old lady, and the 
most innocent and unsuspicious, that ever 
made nephews and nieces of the entire juven¬ 
ile population. They had an income which 
many would have considered meager, but 
which the old ladies found large enough to 
share on occasion with those in need. The 
cottage and the garden belonged to them, 
and the fact that they bad no rent to pay 
was their excuse for many benefactions which 
seemed larger than they could well afford. 

In an outhouse that had once been a 
stable, their gardener lived, as loitering an 
old fraud as ever idled away his time at other 
people's expense, yet the Indies could never 
be made to,see this. When spring came, he 
would leave them to get higher wages else¬ 
where, returning dolefully in the autumn to 
he reinstated when there was little for him 
to do. As a gardener is chiefly for use 
from the springtime onward, the Misses 
Bassett found themselves compelled to do 
most of the work with their own hands. 
The veranda of the cottage stood at the 
back of the building, where it gave a view 
over the garden, and here, on this spring 
day, a week after the annual flitting of the 
deserting gardener, the two old ladies sat, 
when the tramp came round to them, saying 
he was in search of work, which was not 
true, and that he was hungry, which was. 

The old ladies bustled about to get some¬ 
thing for him to eat, and such a dainty little 
meal as they spread, the tramp never before 
sat down to. Then they swayed back and 
forth in their rocking-chairs and gazed at 
him with a satisfaction no less complete 
than his own, gratified to think that pres¬ 
ently there would be one hungry man the less 
in the world; and they questioned him, one 
interrupting the other in eagerness to elicit 
the pathetic story of his life. Pathetic, in- 
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deed, it w-as, for the man, being utterly Now of all things on earth that the tramp 
unhampered by truth, was thereby enabled wanted, work was the very last. Still, cireum- 
to furnish them adorned fiction that went stances over which he had no control, at the 
straight to their tender, unworldly hearts, present moment, made it strictly necessary 
He was a mechanic. He had been thrown out that he should lie low for a while, and this 
of work through no fault of his own, all on spot w p as about the safest place he could 
account of hard times. He had tramped and choose: no one would think of looking for 
tramped searching for a job, and often, him in such a remote comer. He glanced 
oh, how of- ~ over the 

ten,had peaceful 

been tempt- garden and 

ed to steal; pondered a 

but when while before 

about to do WfQfiW replying, 

so, the pre¬ 
cepts of his 
childhood 
forcedthem- 
selves on his 
memory and 
he said. 


mum, he 
said at last, 
“ I don't so 
much care 
about wages 
as 1 do about 
a safe home 
and good 
vie t u al s . 
I'm not a 
great band 
at garden¬ 
ing, being 
used to city 
work most- 
l y ; but 
things got a 
bit lively- 
that is. trade 
was dull, and 
so I thought 
—w ell t — 
I'll do my 
best, if you 
show me 
how." 

“That 
is all any 

furtively glanced at them, his ragged rem- one could ask/' said the tw p o in the same 
nant of conscience actually accused him, a breath. 

thing it had not done for years, even when " I'd like to get another suit of clothes,” 
w orse crimes than lying were in question, he continued, looking dowm at his torn gar- 
When he sat back unable to eat a morsel merits, “ but IM rather not go into the vil- 
raore, the two women consulted together lage after them. Fve been used so cruelly 
for a few moments, standing at the end of by folks that 1 don't exactly care about 
the veranda and talking in whispers. At anybody seeing me but yourselves, and I’d 
last they came forward again, and Mias kind of rather nobody knew I was here, if 
Mehitable, being presumably the elder, w*as you don’t mind/’ 

spokeswoman. The sisters looked at each other with pity 

” if you think you could work In the gar- in their eyes, w hich said as plainly as 
den,” she said, ” w p e might give you some- words, u See how p hard usage warps the 
thing to do. We can't pay much; but you will kindly nature of an unfortunate man,” 
have plenty to eat, and a comfortable place to Aunty Mehi table assured him that he might 
sleep in the outhouse. What do you say? ” live entirely by himself and need meet no 
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one. There was an old suit of the garden¬ 
er's in the outhouse; perhaps that would do 
for him. and they would pay the gardener 
for it when he returned in the autumn. 

14 That’ll be just the ticket/’ replied the 
man. 


is 


your 


44 And now what 
asked. 

44 Abner Grice/’ he answered, 
after a perceptible pause, for the 
question came upon him unexpect¬ 
edly and he had some trouble in 
recollecting the name he had fixed 
upon at the gate. 

Thus it was arranged, and Abner 
(Jrice worked faithfully and well, 
with more success than might have 
been expected; he proved to be an 
ingenious and most resourceful man. 
If there was any odd job to do about 
the cottage, a boiler to mend, a lock 


name ? 7 ’ she 


Now, why couldn't you open a plumbing 
shop in the village next winter, for there 
isn’t one, although we have water-works 
here, and must send to town twelve miles 
away when there is anything to be done.” 

“I’d sooner open a bank,” muttered 
Abner. 
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to repair, Abner seemed a very magician 
with tools. 

41 I know your trade,” cried Aunt Euphe- 
mia triumphantly, once as she stood watch¬ 
ing him expertly soldering a pipe. 

44 Ah!” gasped Abner with a start; 
44 what is it?” 

41 You're a plumber,” 

44 Yes, mum,” he said with a sigh of re¬ 
lief, 44 you’ve hit it the first time.” 


14 What’s that?” cried Miss 
Euphemia in astonishment. 

” I mean 1 haven't the capital, 
and T suppose a bank wouldn’t care to back 
me up.” 

44 It surely wouldn't take much capital,” 
said Aunt Euphemia. 

” More than I've got,” remarked Abner, 
as he finished his task. 

Spring blended into summer, and summer 
was wearing into autumn, but still Abner 
Grice worked for the two ancient ladies, 
and ate at their hospitable board, for they 
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had insisted that he should have his meals 
with them, lie usually sat very silent, ami 
sometimes was startled v. hen a sudden ques¬ 
tion was asked him. The sisters chirped away 
over their tea, and Abner had the benefit of 
all the harmless gossip of their village. He »i/ih 
had lost, in a measure, his haggard, haunted 
look, and his cough had left him. He never 
went abroad, and when visitors came to the Goodness knows how much it must have 
cottage he was either working in a remote cost! I don't care for gauds or jewels, but 
part of the garden or had disappeared to his I should like to have a tea sendee like 
room in the outhouse. The kindness of the that/’ 

two old ladies to him was unceasing, and “ And so should I," sighed Aunt Eu- 
although it did not succeed in curing him phemia. “ Perhaps if we saved up- — ,r 
of his shyness where others were concerned, But Aunty Mehitable sorrowfully shook 
it certainly seemed to be having a mellow- her head. 

mg effect on the man, as it must have on one M We could never, never do it," shs re 
hitherto accustomed only to harshness. plied. 

In September he told them he thought of All of which goes to show* that we rarely 
leaving them, but they begged him to re- know r what good luck awaits us. The charm' 
main, and he said he would, until the other ing old ladies were to have their heart’s de- 
gardener returned. sire granted when they least expected it, 

The two sisters had been having tea at and that right soon, 
the Squire’s, for they were w elcome guests Every night before they went to bed, they 
with rich and poor alike, and over their carefully locked and barred their doors and 
next meal at homo they 'gossiped about securely fastened all their windows, just as 
their visit, if there was untold treasure in the house. 

** And such a lovely new solid silver tea In spite of these never-neglected precautions, 
service the Squire has bought," Aunty Me hit- they saw* as soon as they got up one mom* 
able said to Abner, who regarded her silently, ing that their domicile had been entered, al- 
11 Ah, that is what it is to have money! though neither of them had heard a sound 
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during the night. There on the table, to their 
amazement, stood the silver service. In the 
sugar-basin was placed a letter, which Aunty 
Mehitable took with trembling hands; and 
after reading it she uttered an exclamation 
of despair and let it flutter to the floor* 
Aunt Euphemia picked it up, and read it in 
her turn. 

44 Dear ladies, 11 it began, continuing, with 
deplorable spelling which need not be re¬ 
corded here, ” you have been good to me, 
and this is all I can do in return. The Squire 
is rich, and will nbver miss the sendee. 
Keep it dark for a while, for they wall never 
think of looking for it in the cottage, any¬ 
how. You can't give it back, for if you do 
it will land me in prison, and 1 know you 
wouldn't want to do that. Pm a burglar, 
I am, and a good one^ you bet* I've bolted, 
so you won’t see no more of me. It isn’t 
real silver, anyhow, but plate, so the Squire 
deserves to have it pinched* P* S.—1 
didn’t take anything else, ’cause the Squire’s 
a friend of yours*' 1 

The two old ladies sat down breathless, 
and began to weep, quietly and hopelessly. 

4 * What are we to do?” said Aunt Eu¬ 
phemia at last, leaving decision with the 
other, as she always did when things came 
to a crisis* 

"We must take the set back at once; 
that is the first thing to he done. If we 
delay T some innocent man may be arrested.” 

“ Poor Abner,” moaned Miss Euphemia, 
dolefully. 44 Then they will catch him, and 
put him in prison, perhaps for life.” 

" No; that will never do. We must save 
Abner; and, after all, he did it for us. If we 
give the things back immediately, perhaps 
they won’t do anything to him. We’ll beg 
the Squire not to sav a word about it.” 

Miss Euphemia shook her head. 

"I’m afraid it’s too late for that. Early 
this morning, when I first awoke, I heard the 
galloping of a horse, and 1 looked out to see 
who it was, for I thought it might be some 
one going for a doctor, but it was the Squire’s 
man on his fastest horse* The police will 
be there now." 

" Who has committed this crime, Euphe¬ 
mia? Whom should the police arrest? An¬ 
swer me that, and answer it truly,” cried 
the elder sister, with a stern, accusing ring 
in her voice. 

The other laid her head on her arms, rest¬ 
ing them on the table, and sobbed without 
reply, Mehitable rose and paced up and 
down the room, wringing her hands. 

u We have sinned, and we alone. * Thou 


shalt not covet.’ That is a commandment 
as strong as ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ The 
one is printed in the Good Book in the same 
size letters as the other, and who are we 
to judge between the Lord’s commandments 
and say that he intended the breaking of one 
to be more serious than the breaking of an¬ 
other ? We coveted our neighbor’s goods, 
and all the evil flowed from that. No one 
should suffer but ourselves.” 

** But how can we save Abner? ” 

“ We must save him by committing an¬ 
other sin, and this should be a warning, 
showing how evil leads to evil. We must 
carry these things back to the Squire, and 
tell him we took them, and abide by the con¬ 
sequences. And there is not so much of a 
lie about that, for we did take them; it was 
our coveting that brought them here; you 
see he says he took nothing else; it was all 
for us* Then we must tell the Squire we 
took them.” 

”0h, oh ’'' wailed Aunt Euphemia, shrink¬ 
ing from so terrible a confession, but never¬ 
theless admitting, a moment later, the justice 
of it* 44 It is only right and just; but will 
you speak, or must I? ” 

" I spoke first of the tea service last night 
at supper, m it is I who should say what 
must be said to Squire Redfern.” 

* 4 Perhaps you spoke first, sister,” mur¬ 
mured Aunt Euphemia, with a deep sigh; 
" but I am sure I said the most, and l think 
1 was the one who wished we had more 
money.” 

" We will go together, and if I break down 
you must help me* It isn't a question of 
who is most to blame; we are very likely 
equally guilty in the sight of the Lord. Now 
we must tell Abner that we will take the 
whole sin on our shoulders.” 

" Rut Abner is gone, He says 4 bolted ’ 
in the.letter; don’t you remember? ” 

” Oh, I thought he meant his door. We 
must see at once whether he has gone or 
not* Come along, sister,” 

They found Abner fully dressed, but sound 
asleep on the bed where he liad Hung him¬ 
self after his night’s work. The morning 
had crept on him unaware, and he started up 
and threw himself into a dazed attitude of 
defense when they came in. 

44 Ah, aunties both! ” he muttered sheep¬ 
ishly when he saw who it was. M I thought 
it was the pol ice. I ’ve overslept mysel f. Ex¬ 
pected to be ten miles away by this time.” 

"Oh, Abner, Abner,” cried Aunty Mehit¬ 
able in anguish* ” How could you do such 
a thing? ” 
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44 Well/’ said Grice dubiously, ,f it wasn’t 
very easy without the right sort of tools, 
but I got there just the same, and I could 
have made a rich haul, but I thought you 
wouldn’t like it.” 

** How could you think, then, that we 
would like your taking the silver?” 

** Tain't real silver, and the Squire's rich 


anyhow. I knew you wouldn't like it. just 
at first, but then I thought you wouldn't 
know what to do with the stuff, and so after 
a while you'd get kind of used to it, and 
then maybe the Squire 'ud die, or some¬ 
thing like that, and then everything would 
be all right, don't you see? But I suppose I 
may as well give myself up now that I didn't 
get away, if you won't hide the swag," 

” No, you mustn't give yourself up. It 
is all our fault, and not yours, for we not 


only coveted contrary to the commandment, 
but we put temptation in the way of a fel¬ 
low-creature, and as you didn't take any¬ 
thing for yourself, you mustn't give your¬ 
self up. We are going now to the Squire, 
and 1 am sure nothing will be done to you. 
You stay here until we come back— if they let 
us come back, which we doft’t deserve. But 

I think the Squire will 
be easy on us for old 
times' sake.” 

" Ladies, ” cried the 
btirglar fervently, “ 1 
ain't fit to be on this 
earth along with you. 
I'll do whatever you 
tell me to do, and stay 
right here till the police 
come* It won’t be any 
good begging the 
Squire, for he'll jug 
me sure, and every- 
body'll say he is dead 
right, but I’ll stay 
where l am till you tell 
me to go.” 

The two old ladies, 
getting the upper hand 
of as much of their 
emotion as was visible, 
packed the silverware 
carefully in the two 
baskets which generally 
carried benefactions to 
their poorer neighbors, 
thinking that they 
would in this way es¬ 
cape observation, al¬ 
though it might have 
seemed unusual to go 
thus laden up the ave¬ 
nue which led to Squire 
Kedfem 1 s residence; 
and thus they set off on 
their slow and mourn¬ 
ful journey with quak¬ 
ing hearts. 

The Squire, a hale 
and stout gentleman of sixty or thereabouts, 
received them in his library. He was visibly 
perturbed, but brightened as they entered, 
and greeted them with much cordiality, 

“ A h f neighbors! ” he cried, “going about 
doing good with full baskets, I'll warrant, 
I think I'll become ill some day just to get 
you to bring nice things to me: indeed. I'm 
nearly worried into an illness this very day. 
I've got news that will startle you. I've 
been robbed ; house broken into, burglarized. 
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Such a thing never happened in this village 
before, which comes of soft-hearted fools 
encouraging tramps all about the country* 
Robbed! You wouldn’t believe that, now, 
would you? ” 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Red fern, we believe it. 
We did it,*' 

“Did what ?** 

“ We broke into your house and stole your 
silver, and we are very sorry, indeed, in¬ 
deed we are,” and Aunty Me hi table, her 
voice quavering, groped blindly round with 
her handkerchief under her veil, to wipe 
away the tears which she could not sup¬ 
press. Aunt Euphemia, hanging down her 
head, cried silently in sympathy with her 
fellow-criminal, making no effort to restrain 
her grief, for she knew such effort would be 
useless* 

"What! ” shouted the Squire in bewildered 
amazement, first thinking the ladies had 
suddenly gone insane, then doubting that he 


had heard aright. “ We saw the 
silver last evening and hankered 
after it,” continued Aunty Mehit- 
able. ** We came at midnight and took it, 
but we repented this morning; bitterly re¬ 
pented, bitterly, bitterly, and here it is, Mr. 
Ttedfern; confession and restitution is all 


Aunty Mehitable here broke down com¬ 
pletely, unable to speak further; then the 
two aunties uncovered, each her own basket, 
and displayed before the astonished eyes of 
the Squire his missing silver plate. For a 
moment the man stood mute, getting redder 
and redder in the face; then he drew back 
his head and roared with laughter. The two 
women looked up at him in tearful surprise, 
while he tried to speak, but could not, 

“ Oh, aunty, aunty,” he stuttered at last, 
“how little you know this wicked world. 
Why, the police say it was the work of 
one of the most expert burglars in the 
country,” 

“ He was always handy with tools,” 
sighed Aunt Euphemia, forgetting herself. 
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Her sister darted a look of reproach at her, 
then tremulously to the Kquire she said: 

“It is a very serious matter, Mr. Ked- 
fern; I wish you wouldn’t laugh/' 

“ How can I help it, aunty ? Where did 
you go after you broke into the kitchen, and 
how did you open the china closet door, for it 
was locked this morning and did not show a 
scratch? And then, how did you get into the 
wine-cellar, and how T could you, whom I have 
always thought a temperance woman, never 
tasting anything stronger than ton, select 
the very best bottle I had in my bins, break 
the neck off it with a neatness I never saw 
equalled, and drink it all? And how you and 
Miss Eupbemia must have staggered as you 
went across the lawn, not under the weight 
of the silver, but under the weight of that 
most potent bottle of wine! " 

Here the Squire collapsed into Ins arm¬ 
chair and shook with uncontrolled merriment 
at the picture he had drawn, while the tw*o 
women looked at each other with dismay, 
evidently fearing they had, in some unex¬ 
plainable way, bungled the confession. 


When the Squire had partially recovered 
his composure, he said: “Whom are you 
shielding, aunty, and how did you come to 
know of this burglary? What scoundrel has 
crept his way into your tender and unso¬ 
phisticated sympathies? You think you are 
going to reform him, of course, and that 
people have been hard on him, and all that 
sort of thing; but nothing will reform such a 
person except the jail. Where is he hiding? TT 

After a few minutes the Squire was in 
possession of the whole story—from the time 
the tramp first appeared famished at the 
veranda until the last hour w hen they left him 
repentant and deeply despondent sitting cm 
his bed in the outhouse- Aunty Mehitabte re¬ 
lating, and Aunt Euphemia eagerly interject¬ 
ing little remarks which told in the culprit’s 
favor as the narrative continued. 

The Squire shook his head* 

“ l don’t much believe in the reformation 
of such characters. It w + as not contrition 
that you noticed in him this morning, but 
the effects of drink. The fellow didn’t over¬ 
sleep himself, tired after an industrious 
night’s work, as you imagine; he threw 
himself dowm in drunken stupor, for a 
bottle of that wine is enough to intoxi¬ 



cate an elephant* As for hte alleged 
desire to become a plumber - well, 
from burglary to plumbing isn’t a 
mighty advance towards honesty ; still 
it is perhaps a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, I’ll do my best, 1*11 enter the 
noble band of fictioniats—for your 
sake, mind, not for his - and will tell 



. Ilffounit JiHir 1 / 1 Grie* . „ . fitiimp 
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the police the silver had been mislaid and 
has been found again. That will sound fishy 
enough, but 1 will send them a nice check 
for what they have done, and so, perhaps, 
nothing will be said, N T ow, I don’t believe 
we shall find the fellow when we go to the 
outhouse; he’ll have made himself very 
scarce in spite of his promise* Still I'll go 


slinking here under the protection of two 
innocent, confiding women, when you ought 
to be wearing striped clothing in prison! 
What have you to say for yourself, you ras* 
cal?” 

1 ‘ Go on, go on,” growled Abner, without 
looking up, “ That’s the kind of talk I’ve 
had a great deal of in my time.” 


c 



over with you and see. Meanwhile this will ** )n your time! Doing time, is what you 
be a secret between us three.” deserve. You thieving loafer, bamboozling 

** You won’t be harsh with him, will you, two lone women, getting them to stand be- 
,\fr* Red fern? " tween you and the consequences of your 

^ I'll he as mild as new milk—if he’s crime. It is my duty to turn you over to the 
there, which 1 doubt.” police. What have you to say against it?” 

The two ladies with their empty baskets Abner Grice sprang to his feet, his fists 
returned to the cottage, and entered in fear clinched, all the lower animalism of his na- 
and trembling, while the Squire, a stout stick ture glaring from his bloodshot eyes, 
in his hand, strode to the outhouse. To his ” What have I to say?” he roared, * 4 1 
surprise, he found Abner Grice still there, have to say that you are a liar. You never 
sitting on the bed, with his head in his hands would have been standing there—you never 
(aching, no doubt, thought the Squire). would have known l was here, if you hadn’t 
” Well, you scoundrel, you arrant knave, lied to them ladies, and told ’em you 
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wouldn’t do anything, I know ’em. They’d just to show we ain’t forgotten you.’ That's 
gone to jail themselves first before they’d what a gentleman would a-done. The poor 
a-rounded on me. Don’t you threaten me can't give, and the rich don’t think. There 
with your stick, or I’ll break your neck down isn’t anything in that little cottage that them 
the stair.” ladies can point to, with tears in their eyes 

“ None of that f my man,” cried the Squire, (as there would be, for they think every- 
backing away from him. “I’ve come to body’s good), and say,'The Squire, bless Mm, 
help you, if you will keep a civil tongue in gave us-* ” 

your head,” “ Hold on, hold on,” cried the Squire, with 

“ 1 don’t want your help. I’m one kind a gulp in his throat, dropping his stick and 
of a thief, and you’re another. You steal placing a hand on the other’s shoulder, 
according to law, and I don’t; that’s all the “ Don’t say another word, and forgive me 
difference. I’ve lived with these real Chris- for the way I spoke to you. Let’s talk busi- 
tian ladies nearly six months, and have done ness. Answer me this. Is burglary like 
my work as well as I knew how. Not a day drink? Can you keep your hands off things 
passed but they had something nice to say if you are in the way of temptation, or can't 
about the Squire: what a good man he was; you? ” 

what fine things he said; how kind he was, and “ Well, Squire,” said the man, mollified, 
all that, till! was so sick of you I had to come but lowering suspiciously at him, 41 1 might 
out here to sw T ear. You, with your income have cut your throat last night as you lay 

bigger than all they own, having as much snoring fit to wake the dead, but--■” 

money in a week as they have in a year, “ Not snoring!” cried the Squire, quick 
what have you done for them? Is there a anger rising to the surface again. “ I never 
stick in their cottage you gave them? You snore.” 

saw them, year in and year out, go past your “ It led me up from the basement like a 
door, bringing things to the sick and poor, fog-horn. I took the keys from your trousers 
and when they came to you and begged for pocket, as 1 ain’t got my skeleton kit along, 
others, you put your hand in your pocket, and so got into the cellar and the china 
and they thought you were generous! You closet. There was money in your pocket and a 
fat, old, stingy, puffing grumpus! What watch in your vest. I let’em stay there." 
present have you ever given to them?” “ That’s all right. I'll be your financial 

“But, my dear man,” stammered the backer, and will set you up in business where 
Squire, taken aback, “you don’t under- you can make honest money. Are you will- 
stand. The Misses Bassett are ladies. You mg?” 

can’t give alms to a lady.” ** I haven’t had any too much money, 

“ A real gentleman would have found a either honest or dishonest, this while back, 
way, if he wasn’t all solid selfishness. What I’d like to try and earn a little.” 
did the bottle of wine I drank cost you? And “ Then that’s a bargain. And now, if you 
there are hundreds in your cellar, all for your prosper, you and I will buy a real silver ser- 
ow T n gullet. A gentleman would have bought vice, and we’ll present it to the aunties on 
something nice- china, a desk, a little cabi- the next birthday that comes to the cottage, 
net, something of silver or gold that they I’d buy it myself, but I think they will treas* 
couldn’t give away- something pretty and ure it more coming from two foots than 
useless, that ladies like, and he would have from one. What do you say?” 
said: * Miss Euphemia, or Mias Mehitable, to- “I’ll be the other fool, Squire,” said 
day is your birthday, and here’s a little trinket Abner with n reluctant grin. 
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GENERAL CUSTER’S LAST FIGHT AS SEEN BY TWO 

MOON. 

THE BATTLE DESCRIBED BY A CHIEF WHO TOOK PART IX IT. 


By Hamlin Garland. 


The Custer Fight.— In a campaign in 1876 against a powerful confederation of 
hostile Indians, Brevet Major-General George A. Custer, lieu tenant-colonel in command of 
the Seventh Cavalry, was sent by General Terry to hem the Indians in on the east, while 
General Terry himself and Colonel Gibbons moved round and came down upon them from 
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the north. On approaching the Little Big Horn valley, where the Indians lay, Custer 
divided his command into three parallel columns : one under command of Captain Benteen; 
one under command of Major Reno (the two comprising six companies); and one, consist¬ 
ing of five companies, under himself. At the same time he left Captain McDougall, with 
one company, in the rear, to guard the pack train* On June 25th, the day before Terry 
and Gibbons had appointed to arrive, Custer ordered an attack. Reno’s column, which 
was the middle one t crossed the Little Big Horn, and advanced on the Indian encampment 
from the south. It was soon repulsed, and retreated with loss back across the river. 
It was here joined by the commands of lknteen and McDougall, and the combined force 
was able to! entrench and maintain itself, though with difficulty, until relieved by the arrival 
of General Terry, two days later. Custer, meanwhile, proceeded with his column toward 
the river by a more northerly way, shut off completely from the view or knowledge of the 
other columns: and neither he nor any man with him was ever seen alive by the men of 
the other commands again. A large force of Indians rode hardily up the bare bluff against 
the column/ encircled and simply swept it off the earth to a man* With Custer fell his 
brother Thomas, an officer whose record for personal bravery and daring was scarcely less 
remarkable than his own. Twelve officers were killed in all, 247 enlisted men, three 
Indian scouts, and several civilians.—E ditor* 



S we topped the low, pine-clad Custer battle, for they tell me you were a 
ridge and looked into the hot, chief there* After you tell me the story, I 
dry valley, Wolf Voice, my want to take some-photographs of you. 1 
Cheyenne interpreter, point- want you to signal with a blanket as the 
edata little log cabin, toward great chiefs used to do m fight*” 
the green line of alders Wolf Voice made this known to him* de- 


wherein the Rosebud ran, and said: 


livering also a message from the agt its, 


“ His house—Two Moon.” 


and at every pause Two Moon uttered de *p- 


As we drew' near we came to a puzzling voiced notes of comprehension. 


fork in the road. The left branch skirted a “ A-ah,” ** Hoh,” these sounds are corn- 


corner of a wire fence, the right turned into 
a field. We started to the left* but the 
waving of a blanket in the hands of a man 
at the cpbin door directed us to the right* 
As we drew nearer we perceived Two Moon 
spreading blankets in the scant shade of his 
low cabin. Some young Cheyennes were 
grinding a sickle. A couple of children 
were playing about the little log stables* 
The barn-yard and buildings were like those 
of a white settler on the new and arid sod. 
It was all barren and unlovelv—the home of 


monly called “ grunts,” but they were low, 
long-drawn expulsions of breath, very ex¬ 
pressive* 

Then a long silence intervened. The old 
man mused. It required time to go from 
the silence of the hot valley, the shadow of 
his little cabin, and the wire fence of his 
pasture, back to the days of his youth. 
When he began to speak, it was with great 
deliberation. His face became each moment 
graver and his eyes more introspective, 

“ Two Moon does not like to talk about 


poverty. 

As we dismounted at the door Two Moon 
came out to meet us with hand outstretched. 
“ I low ?” he said, with the heartiest, long- 
drawn note of welcome. He motioned us to 
be seated on the blankets which he had spread 
for us upon seeing our approach* Nothing 
could exceed the dignity and sincerity of his 
greeting. 

As we took seats he brought out tobacco 
and a pipe* He was a tall old man, of a fine, 
clear brown complexion* big-chested, erect* 
and martial of bearing, ills smiling face 
was broadly benignant, and his manners w ere 
courteous and manly. 

While he cut his tobacco Wolf Voice in¬ 
terpreted my wishes to him. I said, “ Two 
Moon, I have come to hear your story of the 


the days of fighting; but since you are to 
make a book, and the agent says you are a 
friend to Grinnell * 1 will tell you about it — 
the truth. It is now a long time ago, and 
my w ords do not come quickly. 

" That spring 11876] 1 was camped on 
Powder River with fifty lodges of my people 
—Cheyennes* The place is near w hat is now 
Fort McKenney* One morning soldiers 
charged my camp* They were in command of 
Three Fingers 11'olonel McKenzie |* We were 
surprised and scattered, leaving our ponies* 
The soldiers ran all our horses off. That 
night the soldiers slept, leaving the horses 
one side; so we crept up and stole them 
back again, and then we went away* 

* n OHniitli. wboin the Cheyeianw, ltbiekfcet* 

Ori 4 VentrH F love riij^t bnnur. 
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We traveled far, 
and one day we met a 
big camp of Sioux at 
Charcoal Butte, We 
camped with the 
Sioux, and had a good 
time, plenty grass, 
plenty game, good 
water. Crazy Horse 
was head chief of the 
camp. Sitting Bull 
was camped a little 
ways below, on the 
Little Missouri River. 

“ Crazy Horse said 
to me, 4 Fm glad you 
are come. We are 
going to fight the 
white man again.' 

“ The camp was al¬ 
ready full of wounded 
men, women, and 
children. 

“ I said to Crazy 
Horse, 4 All right. I 
am ready to fight. 1 
have fought already. 

My people have been 
killed, my horses 
stolen; l am satisfied 
to fight/” 

Here the old man 
paused a moment, and 
his face took on a 
lofty and somber ex- 

w 

pression. 

11 1 believed at that 
time the Great Spirits 
had made Sioux, put 
them there, 1 ’“he 
drew a circle to the 
right — “ and white 
men and Cheyennes 
here,” — indicating 
two places to the left 
—■** expecting them 
to fight. The Great 
Spirits 1 thought liked 
to see the fight; it 
was to them all the 

same like playing. So I thought then about we had a big light with General Crook, and 
fighting.” As he said this, he made me feel whipped him. Many soldiers were killed 
for one moment the power of a sardonic god few* Indians. It was a great fight, much 
whose drama was the wars of men. smoke and dust. 

” About May, when the grass was tall and ” From there we all went over the di- 
the horses atrong, we broke camp and started vide, and camped in the valley of Little 
across the country to the mouth of the Horn. Everybody thought, + Now we are 
Tongue River. Then Sitting Bull and Crazy nut of the white rmrn’s country. fh* can live 
Horse and all went up the Rosebud. There there, we will live here.' After a few days, 


OENEHAL (;EOKUE A. CUSTER, 

Krnni tl ijUntn^raph III Eli!' Wur n<-|Hirtrur]i[ OillrrljiHi, 
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one morning when I was in camp north of “I gQt on my horse, and rode out into my 

Sitting Bull, a Sioux messenger rode up and camp. 1 called out to the people ail running 

said, * Let everybody paint up, cook, and about: * I am Two Moon, your chief. Don’t 
get ready for a big dance.' run away. Stay here and fight. You must 

** Cheyennes then went to work to cook, stay and fight the white soldiers. 1 shall 
cut up tobacco, and get ready. We all stay even if I am to be killed." 
thought to dance all day, We were very 4 " I rode swiftly toward Sitting Bull’s 

glad to think we were far away from the camp. There 1 saw the white soldiers fight¬ 

ing in a line 


white man. 

** I went to 
water my 
horses at the 
creek, and 
washed them 
off with coo! 
water, then 
took a swim 
myself, I 
came back to 
the camp 
afoot. When 
1 got near my 
lodge, I looked 
up the Little 
Horn towards 
Sitting Bulbs 
camp. I saw 
a great dust 
rising. It 
looked like a 
wh i rlwi nd. 
Soon Sioux 
horseman 
came rushing 
into camp 
shouting: 
‘Soldiers 
come! Plenty 
white sol¬ 
diers. ? 

l( J ran into 
my lodge, and 
said to my 
brother-in- 
law , ‘Get 
your horses; 


R AIN-J N-TH E-FAC E, 
CUSTER FIGHT ; 
DAKOTA. 


a kcocx who Took a prom (sent faht in the 

NOW AN INDIAN POLICEMAN AT lUM.’K CKEEK P SOI*TH 
Fmtn a piUnHmr hy E, A, Burbank. 


[Reno's men]. 
Indians cov¬ 
ered the flat. 
They began to 
drive the sol¬ 
diers all mixed 
up — Sioux, 
then soldiers, 
then more 
Sioux, and all 
shooting. The 
air was full of 
smoke and 
dust, I saw 
the soldiers 
fall back and 
drop into the 
river-bed like 
buffalo fleec¬ 
ing. They had 
no time to look 
for a crossing. 
The Sioux 
chased them 
up the hill, 
where they 
met more sol¬ 
diers in wag¬ 
ons, and then 
messengers 
came saying 
more soldiers 
were going to 
kill the wo¬ 
men, and the 
Sioux turned 
back. Chief 


the white man is coming. Everybody run 
for horses, 1 

‘ Outside, far up the valley, I heard a 
battle cry, Hay-ay t hay-ay! I heard shoot¬ 
ing, too, this way [clapping his hands very 
fast], i couldn't see any Indians. Every¬ 
body was getting horses and saddles. After 
I had caught my horse, a Sioux warrior 
came again and said, * Many soldiers are 
coming.' 

** Then he said to the women, ‘ Get out of 
the way, we are going to have hard light, 1 

“ 1 said, ‘ All right, I am ready. 1 


Gall was there fighting. Crazy Horse also, 
f ‘ 1 then rode toward my camp,and stopped 
squaws from carrying off lodges. While 1 
was sitting on my horse I saw flags come up 
over the hill to the east like that [he raised 
his finger-tips |, Then the soldiers rose all at 
once, all on horses, like this | he put his fin¬ 
gers behind each other to indicate that Cus¬ 
ter appeared marching in columns of fours]. 
They formed into three bunches [squadrons] 
with a little ways between. Then a bugle 
sounded, and they all got off horses, and some 
soldiers led the horses buck over the hill. 
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“ Then the Sioux rode up the ridge on all 
sides, riding very fast. The Cheyennes went 
up the left way. Then the shooting was 
quick, quick. Pop-pop pop very fast. 
Some of the soldiers were down on their 
knees, some standing. Officers all in front. 
The smoke was like a great cloud, and every¬ 
where the Sioux went the dust rose like 
smoke. We circled all round him - swirling 
like water round a stone. We shoot, we 
ride fast, we shoot again. Soldiers drop, anri 
horses fall on them. Soldiers in line drop, 
but one man rides up and down the line—all 
the time shouting. He rode a sorrel horse 
with white face and white fore-legs, I don't 
know who he was. He was a brave man, 

41 Indians keep swirling round and round, 
and the soldiers killed only a few. Many 
soldiers fell. At last ad horses killed but 
five. Once in a while some man would 
break out and run toward the river, but he 
would fall. At last about a hundred men and 
five horsemen stood on the hill all bunched to¬ 
gether* All along the bugler kept blowing his 
commands. He was very brave too. Then 
a chief was killed, l hear it was Ixmg Hair 
[Custer],ldon't know; and then the five horse¬ 
men and the bunch of men, may be so forty, 
started toward the river. The man on the 
sorrel horse led them, shouting all the time.* 
lie wore a buckskin shirt, and bad long black 
hair and mustache. He fought hard with a 
big knife. His men were all covered with 
white dust, 1 couldn't tell whether they 
were officers or not. One man all alone ran 
far down toward the river, then round up 
over the hill. 1 thought he was going to 
escape, but a Sioux fired and hit him in the 
head, lie was the last man. He wore 
braid on his arms [sergeant]. 

'* All the soldiers wore now killed, and the 
bodies were stripped. After that no one 
could tell which were officers. The ladies 
were left where they fell. We had no dance 
that night. We were sorrowful. 

11 Next day four Kioux chiefs ami two 
r he venues and l. Two Moon, went upon the 
bn i He tie Id to count the dead. One man car¬ 
ried n little bundle of sticks. When we 
came to dead men, we a little stick and 
gavc it lo another man. so we counted the 
dead. There were :tSiv There were thirty- 
nine Sioux and seven Ghcyemies killed, and 
about a hundred wounded, 

» iimiO lUi-iilm t* 'u It'’ ,|>n«Yr - .a A 


Some white soldiers were cut with knives, 
to make sure they were dead; and the war 
women had mangled seme. Most of them 
were left just where they fell. We came to 
the man with big mustache; he lay down the 
hills towards the river.* The Indians did 
not tike his buckskin shirt. The Sioux said, 
* That is a big chief. That is Ijong Hair/ 
I don't know* I had never seen him. The 
man on the white-faced horse was the brav¬ 
est man, 

<f That day as the sun was getting low our 
young men came up the Little Horn riding 
hard. Many white soldiers were coming in 
a big boat, and when we looked we could 
see the smoke rising. I called my people 
together, and we hurried up the Little Horn, 
into Rotten Grass Valley. We camped there 
three days, and then rode swiftly back over 
our old trail to the east. Kitting Hull went 
back into the Rosebud and down the Yellow¬ 
stone, and away to the north* l did not see 
him again./ 1 f 

The old man paused and filled his pipe. 
His story was done. Ifis mind came back to 
his poor people on the barren land where the 
rain seldom falls. 

“ That was a long time ago, I am now 
old, and my mind has changed, I would 
rather see my people living in houses and 
singing and dancing* You have talked with 
me about fighting, and I have told you of the 
time long ago. All that is past. I think of 
these things now; First, that our reservation 
shall be fenced and the white settlers kept 
out and our young men kept in. Then there 
will he no trouble. Second, i want to see 
my people raising cattle and making butter. 
Last, I want to see my people going to 
school to learn the white man's wav. That 
is a!l. ?t 

There was something placid and powerful 
in the lines of the chief's broad brow, and 
his gestures were dramatic and noble m 
sweep. His extended arm, his musing eyes, 
his deep voice combined to express a medita¬ 
tive solemnity profoundly impressive. There 
was no anger in his voice, and no reminis¬ 
cent ferocity. All that was strong and fine 
and distinctive in the Ghevenne character 

w 

came out in the old man’s talk. He seemed 
the leader and the thoughtful man he really 
i^ -patient under injustice, courteous even 
to his enemies. 

# CJ]#IlT frl] lip lritffn T Un' rnL^* 

t This was a ivjHJilLtfu] rvlrtiit. 
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WIIKX MOUNTAINS BLOW Til 1STK 11 LABS OFF. 

AiAIiVHLurs FACTS IX TIIK ACTION OF \i HA’AAOKS.—SOME 
0BSEKVATIOXS BY PROF. JOHN MILNK. 

BY Ce,KVH|,.\M> MOFFETT. 


[N 1 8T8 t when Professor John Milne, then 
*- occupying the chair oi‘ geology and min- 
ing at the Vmversity of Tokio, was journey¬ 
ing over Japan describing its active volca¬ 
noes, he came to innocent old Bandaisan, 
al>out a hundred miles north of the capital, 
and for some time was in doubt whether to 
include her in his list or not. As far as he 
could learn, there was not a better behaved 
mountain than she in the whole empire; she 
never smoked, she never shook, ansi there 
were no traditions of her having been in 
eruption even at the moat distant period* 


She simply rose out of her lonely valley, and 
went on, century after century, holding up 
the sky and troubling no one. She rose to 
the height of about a mile, and was calm 
and grand. 

But peasants in the valley told of hot 
springs coming out from the base that 
brought poor people thither in numbers for 
their healing virtues, and when the Professor 
saw these springe he knew that he must look 
further, for where there is hot water there 
may be steam, and when steam gets into the 
bowels of a mountain many things may hap- 
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WHEN MOUNTAINS BLOW THEIR HEADS OFF. 


pen not provided for by the word lt extinct,” mixture of mud and stone* had poured dtwm 
So he pressed up the mountain's sides, beau- the valley at the rate of forty-eight miles an 
tiful with verdure, and underneath the hour, and in twenty minutes had spread 
mosses and trailing vines he came upon itself to a depth of one hundred feet over a 
scoriaceous lava, which is another sign, region from twelve to fifteen miles long and 
Then he went right to the top* up the steep- from five to seven miles wide. When a river 
est slope, and found as fair a spread of vege- of mud travels down a valley at this rate* 
tat ion as the eye could rest upon; and pres- nearly a mile in a minute* a river as deep as 
ently two deer came bounding from the a church* it is needless to say that Death 
undergrowth as if to show him that there rides on the wave for a quick garnering, 
was no danger. Nevertheless, he found a That valley would have taken in the greater 
crater underneath* a genuine volcanic crater* part of New York City* which is long and 
and without more searching he classed Ban- narrow, and had New York City been there 
daisan among the active volcanoes of Japan, at this time, some two million mortals would 
Then see what Bandaisan did. On July have sent their last breaths bubbling up 
15* 1888* ten years later* with no warning through mud. As it was, only 401 persons 
and for no reason that anyone can find out lost their lives* because only 401 persona 
who does not know the secrets under the were there to lose them. The same is true 
earth* she blew her of houses and build- 

beautiful green head BW _ u ings: whatever was 

olf* and sent sixteen —■*"~N ^ in the valley was de- 

hundred million cu- Vstroyed; and for 

hie yards of rock ami ■ * , miles beyond, in all 

earth —that is Pro* outline of ran crater of kkakatoa as it is at directions* villages 


fessor Sekya’s esti¬ 
mate to arrange 
themselves in the 
valley beneath as 
best they might. 
There is little use 
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were wrecked by the 
air-blast* trees were 
stripped bare as if 
by a forest lire* 
and crops standing 
in tlie fields were 


trying to think of 

sixteen hundred million cubic yards of rock 
and earth; it is better to do some figuring, 
and tins shows: 

(1) That if the mass blown away by Ban¬ 
daisan at this time bad been in nicely hewn 
fragments each the size of an ordinary street 
car, there would have been a train of these 
long enough to go five times around the earth. 

(2) That if these fragments had been 
blown into great shells as large as the larg¬ 
est ship afloat, with a displacement of, say, 
15,000 tons each, they would* if floated end 
to end, have bridged the Pacific from Ban 
Francisco to Yokohama* 

Within three days of this startling justifi¬ 
cation of his conclusions as to Bandaisan, 
Professor Milne was at the scene of the dis¬ 
aster, and was the first person to make thor¬ 
ough and accurate observations of what had 
taken place. It is to him that 1 am indebted 
for the facts about this eruption, and also 
for photographs taken on the spot by his 
friend, Professor W. K. Burton* 

A FLTRIOUH RIVER OF MUD AND STONE* 


flattened on the 
ground like threads for a loom* 

Near Bandaisan is Lake Inawashiro, and 
from this point Professor Milne and his 
party, on the morning after their arrival* 
set out for the ruins. They started at day¬ 
break, and explored until after dark* walking 
over a waste of steaming* slippery debris. 
They slid down banks of mud, not knowing 
what they should find at the bottom nor how 
they could get out again; they climlied over 
boulders tike small cathedrals; they viewed 
the rebellious mountain from many points, 
and saw that its head was indeed missing, 
only a jagged neck showing here and there 
when the steam lifted. And they saw with 
amazement how tins face of tilings was 
changed: everything bare and brown where 
carpets of green hud been; houses gone, 
people gone, the valley buried in mud, ami 
here, where dry land was, a new lake form¬ 
ing. This hike was caused by the sudden 
damming up of a mountain stream, and was 
destined to go on growing for two whole 
years* so that to-day it rivals Inawashira* and 
has actually caused the peasants in its vicinity 
to abandon farming and devote themselves to 


Now* this is what hud happened* A river fishing, 
of ** moya or agglomerate, not lava, but a There was one phenomenon observed by 
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these first explorers which gave rise to much 
controversy. They fount! the plain, beyond 
the mud-swept valley, covered with conical 
holes several feet in diameter, that looked 
like small volcanoes. And some insisted 
that there had been minor eruptions here at 
the time of the big one, but their reasonings 
were presently overthrown by the discovery 
that at the bottom of each one of these 
holes, buried six or eight feet under the 
ground, were boulders from Bandaisan which 
had embedded themselves thus in failing, 
When it is considered that these boulders 
were of considerable mass, some weighing 
four or five tons, and that they had been 
hurled eight or ten miles from the summit, 
the velocity with which they must have 
struck the earth is seen to have been enor¬ 
mous, Indeed, it is the opinion of Professor 
Milne that they fell from a height sullicient 
to give them the maximum velocity that may 
he attained by bodies falling through our 
atmosphere, a velocity equal to that of fall¬ 
ing meteorites, for it must be understood that 


the increasing resistance of the air puts a 
definite limit upon such velocities. 

TWO KINDS or VOLCANIC ERUITJON. 

In our talk about Bandaisan, 1 naturally 
asked Professor Milne what were the causes 
of such an appalling catastrophe as this, ami 
in explaining these causes he pointed cut that 
there are two kinds of eruptions to be noted 
in the history of a volcano, those that build 
it up very slowly, and those that destroy it 
very swiftly, as if nature amused herself 
by piling up these great masses through the 
ages simply to see how quickly she could 
tear them down. 

The eruptions that build up mountains, l 
understood, are periodical well in gs over of 
molten lava, comparatively harmless. The 
others are violent explosions, occurring 
irregularly and bringing widespread destruc¬ 
tion. It is easy to see how each streaming- 
over of the lava makes the mountain grow, 
just as an icicle grows or a stalactite; each 
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sudden and excessive fen¬ 
eration of steam when the 
hot part of a volcano comes 
in contact with water* 
This contact may be due to 
various causes, m m for in¬ 
stance, the readjustment of 
strata or materials beneath, 
so that a lake -or water- 
course is turned into the 
crater. It may even be due 
to an irruption of the sea, 
as at Krakatoa in 1883* 

“ Then does molten lava 
never come out in one of 
these violent explosions ? " 
I asked. 

** Sometimes it does; 
sometimes it does not, 3l 
did in 1873, when Asama, 
another Japanese volcano, 
blew its head off, and the 
lava track may still he seen 
along the face of the 
mountain like a huge black 
serpent. But in cases like 
that the lava does not well 
out; it is driven out by the 
steam, just as rocks arc 
driven out*” 

‘‘And when no lava 
comes out, where does the 
mud river get the liquid to 
At ITk” IwUuiit of the iiJctnn; ih phmvEi part i4 i m-w Uk« formed by Hit 1 dAimiiiii^ make it flow 7 ” 

i,p«f n mountain rimim. . * from thfi ste alTI 5 

partly from water it absorbs 

fresh outgtish hardens as it pours, and forma from springs and streams in its course, 
a fresh shell of lava for other shells to form The mud river from Asajna, for instance, 
on* And, finally, when a certain height is lapped up two ordinary rivers as it went* 
reached—one, two, three miles—we may so that no sign of them appeared there- 
suppose the impelling force beneath ho after.” 

longer equal to the bisk of lifting this great “Is it likely, Professor, that there are 

column, and the crater crusts over at the volcanoes in the world at present that have 

top, and so generations pass, and men with been quiet for a long time, but will one day 
their short lives and shorter memories say or another blow their heads off ? 
that the volcano is dead* " It is almost certain that there are.' 1 

But the tires are there at the core, so - * Some in Europe ? ” 

much latent energy ready to be stirred; and ** Many in Europe," 

if something stirs them, it is like rousing a “ Some in the United States 7” 

thunderbolt. The fact that the natural vent ** Undoubtedly.” 
above is blocked with the coolings of een- “ Some in England 7 ” 
turies only makes the discharge the more “ Very probably, although there is no tell* 
terrible when it comes, just as hard rammed ing when they will do it. England has at 
bullets make the powder more elfective. least a dozen basal wrecks of volcanoes, 

I asked what was the cause that usually mostly in the western Highlands, regarded 
determines one of these explosions and as extinct, but Randaisan has shown us what 
rouses the volcano's latent energy, and I 4 extinct ! volcanoes will do. An 1 extinct 
learned that in most cases it is the very volcano is very much like an old rusty gun - 
same cause that makes a boiler burst—the it may be loaded. v 
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THE flKEAT EXPLOSION AT 
AS AM A* 

Next we talked about the 
explosion of Asama, the 
great one of 1783, which 
l^ndgreile, a distinguished 
authority, regards as one of 
the most frightful eruptions 
in the history of volcanoes* 

There is special reason for 
referring to this mountain 
since Its ragged shoulders, 
from which the head was 
blown at this time, were 
the scene a few years since 
of an interesting and rather 
hazardous experiment at¬ 
tempted by Professor Milne 
and a party of friends* 

Asama rises to a height of 
over 8,000 feet, and in its 
great paroxysm it sent 
down, so the records say, a 
river of mud from five to 
ten miles broad, that over¬ 
whelmed forty-two villages* 

“in some places, M con¬ 
tinue the records, 14 the 
mud was so hot that it did 
not stop boiling for twenty- 
four days* . * * In the 

Tonezawa River immense 

masses of lava remained IE WilH acrr*H lt|i- nIieiwh ic* Uh j pli'lurr eIillE jmrly httvicliol u 

red hot even in the river it- poi** tjurkio in itu'ir ui tempt. iu iiii^uro itriht^:nni?r. 

self. * . * In Kuro- 

gano a stone 120 by 264 feet, one among 
many, fell into a river and formed an island* 

Two rivers were sucked up into the mud tor¬ 
rent and their places taken by dry land, and 
the noise of the explosion was like a thou¬ 
sand thunders. The lakes were poisoned, and 
fish sickened, the rivers were full of dead 
dogs, deer, and monkeys, with hair singed 
from their bodies. TT 

The crater of this volcano, as it stands to¬ 
day, measures a mile and a quarter in circum¬ 
ference, and never ceases to belch forth 
pungent, strangling vapors of hydrochloric 
acid and sulphurous anhydride, to breathe 
which is to die. The depth of the crater 
has been a subject of endless discussion 
among the foreign residents of Tokio, some 
patting it at 1,000 feet, others at 8,000, 
and it was to settle this controversy that 
the experiment just referred to was under¬ 
taken. A party set out one day, headed by 
Professor Milne and I'nited States Minister 
Kdwin Run, with no less an object than to 
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sound Asama's crater. They took with 
them elaborate chemical and physical appli¬ 
ances, a great quantity of rope, and a number 
of coolies to haul it. When they reached 
the edge of the crater, keeping carefully to 
the windward of the vapors, they proceeded 
to execute an idea of Minister Dun for 
measuring the depth, an idea that had been 
adopted after much discussion* First, with 
extreme difficulty, a rope was stretched 
across the crater, a distance of about f>00 
yards. Then a pulley was run out on this 
fixed line with another rope thfit could be 
lowered straight down (a thick wire was 
tried first, but it kinked and broke), and at 
the end of the vertical rope was made fast 
what the explorers called their 44 chemical 
and physical laboratory,” that is, special 
thermometers, bits of metal and other sub¬ 
stances that would fuse at various tempera¬ 
tures, pieces of red and blue litmus paper, 
etc. 

Finally, when alE was ready, the coolies 
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CAVERN UtJU AT THE SUMMIT OE BANDAlKAJV liT TUB CHEAT EXPLOSION : TICE PLACE WAS FILLED WITH RiXlC 

AND EARTH BEFORE THE EXPLOSION, 


were told to lower away, and the rope began 
to go down in the yery thick of the vapor 
clouds, while all waited expectantly. Every¬ 
thing went well until a depth of 73fj feet 
was reached, and then the experiment came 
to an abrupt and disconcerting end by the 
burning up of thermometers, rope, and every¬ 
thing. And that is the only attempt that 
hits ever been made to penetrate the mys¬ 
teries of Asama's crater, 

THE GREATEST EXPLOSION EVER KNOWN. 

riming now to the explosion of Krakatoa, 
let me note that although we have here what 
is admittedly the most formidable volcanic 
convulsion of modern times, perhaps the 
most formidable in our whole history, yet 
the place of its occurrence was quite insig¬ 
nificant. Krnkatoa on those memorable days 
in 1SKH, the 2(>th and 27 th of August, was 
a poor neglected little island in the Strait of 
Sunda, between Java and Sumatra. No one 
lived there, no ships touched there, and in 
the presence of forty-nine towering volcanic 


mountains on the neighboring island of Java, 
some of them 12,000 feet high and most of 
them in chronic disturbance, no scientist had 
ever paused to observe the peculiar situation 
of Krakatoa with its one humble peak, meas¬ 
uring scarcely 3,000 feet. Had he given 
much heed, he would have made some im¬ 
portant discoveries, notably that this humble 
peak was not the real volcano at all, but only 
a tooth in the ragged jaw of its vsist crater, 
a crater that was largely submerged, and 
included not only the island of Krnkatoa, 
but several other islands in the Htrait of 
&undu. And he would have seen that here, 
at some time in the dim past, had stood a 
great mountain that may have joined Java 
and Sumatra, and that certainly had a girth 
of twenty-five miles at its base and a summit 
towering with the best of them. That was 
the real volcano Krakatoa, after the work of 
its building up with lava layers had been 
completed, ami before the phase of its self* 
destruction had begun. Then, in the pride 
of her strength, Krakatoa proceeded to tear 
herself to pieces; she blew her head off, she 
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Mew Tier shoulders off, she sputtered her 
Ijody far and wide, and finally left herself 
only a “ basal wreck/* in the words of Dar¬ 
win, to rest upon, and that half under water. 
All this the scientist would have discovered, 
and also that, broken and disfigured though 
she was, Krakatoa still stood at the inter¬ 
section of two great lines of volcanic en¬ 
ergy, and therefore marked the most dan¬ 
gerous volcanic focus on the surface of the 
earth. 

Hut all this came as after-knowledge, and 
the giant force imprisoned in that unheeded 
crater was allowed to rent! asunder its fet¬ 
ters with a quaking of the earth and a blaz¬ 
ing of the heavens before any suspicion of its 
presence went abroad. For nearly 2(H) years 
Krakatoa had done nothing; then on Sunday 
morning, May 20, 1883, she began to rouse 
herself, merely a matter of steam and falling 
ashes, with a roaring heard plainly in Batavia, 
a hundred miles away. Then followed three 
months of menacing prelude, as if she wished 
to give the world fair warning. Then, on the 


24th of June, a second crater opened. Soon 
after this a third crater opened. 

The low-lying walls of the craters had at 
last given way in many places, and there 
were white hot chasms below the level of the 
sea sending up to the waves their hissing 
challenge. Then thousands of tons of water 
surged downward, and the fight was on. This 
was Sunday afternoon, August 26th. For the 
first few hours the lires of the earth made 
short work of the sea, driving it back in splen¬ 
did explosions that came every ten or twelve 
minutes. Each explosion sent up black col¬ 
umns, miles in height, steam and smoke and 
ash and pumice, all the scum and debris on the 
surface of the molten lake, and drove Stack 
the sea in great waves, Soon the darkness of 
night settled over Java and Sumatra and 
over vessels sailing in those waters, and 
through the darkness at intervals was seen 
the glory of Krakatoa, a terrifying glory. 
** From a distance of forty miles," says an 
eye-witness on a ship, “ it looked like an im¬ 
mense wall, with bursts of forked lightning 
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Borneo, 1,116 miles distant, writes: ** The 
noi.se of the eruption was plainly heard all 
over Borneo.' 1 

This last was as if people in Chicago had 
been frightened by a noise in Mew York, 
But still this is nothing. From Tavoy, Rur- 
mah, 1,478 miles distant, they sent out the 
police launch in alarm; and Staff Commander 
Coghlan, R. N., writes from Berth, West 
Australia, 1,902 miles distant; “ This coast 
has been visited (August 27th) by sounds 
like the firing of guns inland/ 1 And Mr. 
Skinner, of Alice Springs, South Australia, 
2,223 miles distant, writes: ** Two distinct 
reports similar to the discharge of a rifle 
were heard on the morning of the 27th, and 
similar sounds were heard at a sheep camp 
nine miles west of the station, and also at 
I ndoolga, twenty-live miles east/* At 
Diego Garcia, an island in the Indian Ocean, 
2,267 miles distant, the people heard sounds 
from the east so distinctly that they thought 
it must be a ship in distress. And finally, 
Mr. .James Wallis, chief of police in the 
Island of Rodriguez, which is almost across 
the Indian Ocean, 2,968 miles from Kraka- 
toa, writes: ** Several times during the night 
of the 26th 27th, reports were heard coming 
from the east, like the distant roar of heavy 
guns,” This was as if a noise in Philadelphia 
had been heard in San Francisco. 

Summing up the results of many reports 
like the above, it stands as certain that the 
Krakatoa explosion was heard over a sound 
zone covering one-thirteenth of the earth's 
entire surface; also, that the sounds, as is 
seen from the accompanying diagram, were 
carried much farther toward the west than 
toward the east, owing probably to the fact 
that a strong wind was blowing at the time. 

Coming next to the sea waves sent from 
Krakatoa, the damage done by these was 
enormous. Two lighthouses in the Strait 
of 8unda were destroyed, all the towns and 
villages on the shores of Java and Sumatra 
bordering the strait were destroyed, all the 
boats and vessels on the same shores were 
destroyed, and 36,380 Jives were lost. The 
tidal Wave w hich started at ten o'clock was 
the one which wrought the worst destruc¬ 
tion. Its average height when it struck the 
shores of Java and Sumatra is estimated at 
fifty feet, but in many places it is known to 
have been much higher than that. At Meruk, 
on the Java coast, where there is a funnel- 
shaped bay that may have heaped the water 
up, the wave k said to have reached a height 
of 136 feet. And a man-of-war, the ** IJe- 
rouw," lying off the Sumatra shore, was 


carried a mile and three-quarters inland up 
a valley and left in a forest thirty feet above 
sea level. 

These sea waves traveled across the Indian 
Ocean in all directions, and were recorded 
by tide gauges at Colombo, Ceylon, 1,760 
miles distant; at Bombay, 2,700 miles dis¬ 
tant; and at t-ape Horn, about 5,000 miles 
distant. That is, they washed the southern 
coasts of Asia and the eastern coasts of 
Africa. Their average rate of transmission 
was about 350 miles an hour; their average 
height, as shown by the gauges, was from 
six to eighteen inches. 

Coming now to other effects of this great 
explosion, it is established on the evidence 
of many officers of ships and dwellers on 
islands, that on this day a large part of the 
Indian Ocean was showered with lava dust 
and lava mud to a depth of several inches. 
This applies to an area of, perhaps, about 
half a million square miles, but in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Krakatoa, say within a hun¬ 
dred miles, the sea was so thick with fallen 
lava dust and debris that vessels pushed 
through it with great difficulty, as if they 
were passing through a field of broken ice. 
As for the Strait of Sun da, it was rendered 
quite impassable with mud and pumice, which 
is as if Channel steamers were blocked on 
their way to the Continent, because the 
Straits of Dover were covered with mud a 
foot or more deep. In a word, the mass 
of mud and ashes and lava dust blown out 
of Krakatoa into the air would have formed 
a solid cube a mile and a quarter in each 
dimension. That is four or five times more 
than liandaiaan threw out. 

A great quantity of the finer dust pro¬ 
jected into the air remained in suspension 
there for over a year, and by a refraction of 
light caused the red and purple sunsets, the 
blue moons, and the copper suns that were 
seen all over the world from September, 
1888, to the close of 188-1, and that caused 
so much discussion and alarm. The whole 
northern portion of the island, much the 
greater portion, with an area of nearly six 
square miles and an average height above sea 
level of TOO feet, was submerged, and remains 
so to this day, under 150 fathoms of water* 
Two new islands hud thrust up their heads, 
and the whole configuration of the channel 
was altered. All of which confirms one in 
the opinion that, when this old earth begins 
to fire off her heavy artillery—that 5s, blow 
the heads off her mountains it makes human 
battles and explosions in powder and dyna¬ 
mite factories and the like look rather small- 
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beaded with 
moisture. The 
face was round, 
florid, and, in 
spite of the dis¬ 
comfort and peril 
of his plight, had 
a kind of grin on 
it. His leather- 
guarded trousers 
and blue-checked 
shirt made the 
heavy gold watch 
chain dangling 
over his chest 
look incongruous. 

There were gray 
hairs in the 
scanty, red-brown 
fringe and stubby 
moustache, but 
his small gray 
eyes were spark- 
ling, and he 
walked as lightly 
as a boy. 

No sooner did 
this man come in 
good view of the 
crowd than an in¬ 
describable up¬ 
roar broke out, 
one long, furious 
yell: 44 Scab ! ” 

“Scab!” 

He retained 
the same u n - 
rulfled compos¬ 
ure. The air w*as 
full of threats 
and oaths. Why 
this one man was 
singled out more 
than the others 
Martin could not 
tell. More out of 
curiosity to know 
than for any other reason, he turned on his 
heel and followed the procession. The new 
men had a short distance to go only to 
their boarding-house, which was behind a 
stockade and patrolled by a policeman. But 
this one man, at a turning, slipped away 
into the streets. Not unobserved, for a 
dozen men left the crowd to follow him, 
offering no violence* but shouting '‘yeah! 11 
and 44 Traitor! " 

At the same moment the striker with 
whom Martin had talked and another man, a 


tall man in a red shirt, ran past the others 
and joined the cause of the cries* 

“ No swiping! ” called the man in the ml 
shirt, who showed to Martin a flushed, black- 
bearded face and a huge swinging fist* 4S You 
let him alone! ” 

The words were addressed to two or three 
of the crowd who had picked up stones anil 
were in advance of the others. 

The first of the crowd hurled a brick, call¬ 
ing that heM kill a scab as quick as a mad 
dog. Instantly the big fist was in his face. 
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“Drop it!" cried the man in the red 
shirt, “You know the orders. Drop it, yon 
fool! ” 

“ And you keep off/' shouted the other 
striker, his companion, to the next assailant. 

“ Aw, let ’em both come on and see how 
l can tight/’ said the pursued man, who had 
faced about and was putting up his lists 
with a cheerful air. 

The two men fell back sullenly, ** Scab 1 
scab! " they cried in the rear. 

“ ’Tia only a word/* said the man; “ I 
don't mind it/ r 

The men, still yelling and jeering, fell 
back. But a woman, who had run abreast 
of the crowd, pushed herself into the van! 
She was a wild figure, with disheveled dress 
and flying hair; and wilder was her shrill 
voice, screaming: “Noll Jones, / ain’t un¬ 
der orders, and I’ll mark you well, you scab, 
you black-hearted traitor!" 

Both the men who had come to Noli Jones’s 
assistance turned to catch her frantic arms; 
but Martin, who was the nimblest, caught 
her wrist, whirling her about, “ Don’t you 
do it/ 1 said he. “ I'm a reporter, and it w ould 
get into the papers, and I’d make fun of you 
and say you were no lady!" 

" Ye would, would ye ? Ye little limping 
poodle dog !" She made a dart at him with 
her teeth in an access of fury. Martin held 
her off from him; he was stronger than he 
looked. He shook his head at the young 
striker, w ho would have pulled the woman 
away. 

“ What good will it do the strike or you, 
either, to scratch me or call me bad names 
and make me suspect that you are not a 
decent woman ?" -so he continued coolly* 
although his cheek was hot, for he did mind 
his limping “you’ll only make me think 
you have been drinking/ 1 

Her passion collapsed as swiftly as it had 
swelled. “ ! ain't, then/ 1 she answered, 
“ and Tom Neal knows it, and so does Mr. 
Walden. Hut my man’s in bed with his head 
broke by dirty cops- 

44 Pete got hurt yesterday, I guess, when 
he was lighting drunk/’ interposed the young 
man. Walden. 

“ Pete ain’t a drinking man, Mr. Walden, 
no he ain't. Any man would git downhearted 
laving round idle from morning till night* 
He’s got to go to the saloon to git the news; 
and then he takes a drop, and they git to 
talking, and he takes raore'n he knows; and 
they all git excited.’’ 

“ 1 guess you don’t do anything to calm 
him, Mrs, Waters, I saw you at every 


meeting; and 1 guess you’re on the street 
a good deal," 

The woman bridled, but she did not ex¬ 
plode again, The man in the red shirt said 
something about it's being hard on the 
women, too. 

** Of course I know you're wanting the 
news; but if you’ll do a little washing in¬ 
stead of running the streets, I’ll give it to 
you/’ said Walden, 

“ And here’s a dollar for the kids/' said 
Noll Jones, 

The woman struck the silver out of his 
hand r and ran down the street. 

“ Your money’s got blood on it* you 
scab!" she cried; “ but I’ll take the wash¬ 
ing and thank you, Mr, Walden/ 1 

“ She’s a silly, violent woman," said Wal¬ 
den, with unexpected heat, 

“ Pshaw," said Noll* good naturedlv, pick¬ 
ing up the coin and dusting it With his finger 
tips, “ what do I care for the word! Judy’s 
a good woman when she ain’t in a bad tem¬ 
per., But Pm obliged to you* Mister lie- 
porter, and to you Oscar, and "-—he hesi¬ 
tated, while his lips twitched into a smile 
that seemed to conceal some other emotion 

“it was—say, Pm very much obliged to 
i/ow, Tom/’ He turned to the tall man, 
whose face flushed darkly as he dove his 
hands into his jackets, looking away from 
Jones’s outstretched hand., 

“ We are running this strike in a decent, 
orderly way; but 1 won’t shidte hands with 
a scab, no matter who he is! " said he. 

Jones winced, and the blood mounted to his 
forehead ; but he kept the reins on his tem¬ 
per, “ You'll see that different some day, 

I guess/’ he replied; “ good afternoon; Pd 
rufcher you wouldn’t walk any further with 
me, it might hurt your reputation/’ The 
irony in the last words was the only sign he 
gave that Tom's jeer had cut. 

“ Pll go with you, Noll/’ said Walden. 

“ And 1, if you’ll let me," said Martin, 

“ Thank you. hoys,” said Jones; “ good* 
hy, Tom/ 1 

But ’om’s back was swinging down the 
street* He made no response. 

Jones and the others continued their way, 
and Martin began to ask questions, prefacing 
them with an apology* which Noll Jones took 
in very good part. No, he didn't mind talk¬ 
ing about the strike* “ My name’s Noll 
Jones; I guess everybody in Burnside knows 
me, Pm a roller at the Burnside Steel 
Works, the only roller who didn't strike. 
They used to call me a good fellow, now 
they call me a traitor and a bloody* blaek- 
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hearted scab/' He smiled amiably at Wal¬ 
den, who unaccountably sighed, 

“ How did you come to stick to the Burn- 
aide people when the others went out?” 
said Martin. 

Noll chuckled: M Well, 1 guess you’ll not 
understand much better'n I do, if 1 do tell 
you; and 1 ain't got it quite to rights in my 
own head, yet. It wasn’t exactly because 
the boys are making kinder too big demands 
—though I guess they are: still, I got a 
good sized pile laid up, and I can afford to 
lay by a few months well enough, stay quiet, 
wear my good clothes, and keep off the 
street, and sure to git back when the strike's 
over and nobody feeling hard. 1 No]] Jones, 
he wasn't in none of the rows/ says the 
officers, 1 he was all for law and order ; T and 
* Old Noll Jones, he walked right out with 
the boys/ says the boys; and it would be 
friendly all round. And 'nulf sight easier 


for me and Nanny she's my daughter, all 
the child I got, and her ma's dead. And 
7 tain't that i mind the subscribing to the 
funds I'd have to do; I've always lived free 
and had something to throw in when they 
passed the hat. Ain't 1, Oscar ? ” 

** That's right/' said Oscar. 

'* No, twasn't any of them things. But 
you see I worked in the Burnside mill ever 
since we come over from Wales, me a little 
kid of twelve. And Fill fifty-two year old. 
I was there when old Foster Burnside owned 
the works. Say, he was a good man. 1 
knew him well. He’d often stop and give 
me a word, passing. I guess it's a bad job 
he's dead, too, The widder sold the works 
to his cousins, him having no child to speak 
of—jest a lawyer/' 

Judge Foster Burnside is a great lawyer, 
you know, 0 Martin interposed, 

4i Maybe, maybe, Nice man, too; but no 
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’count for a steel mill. No doubt, though, 
la Ayi-TH has their place. But he didn't know 
round i from ovals, and when he’d come in to 
,-ire ihv mill, I was scared to death lest he’d 
l/it burned never seemed to know which 
w,iy to jump! So the works went to the 
. - - onrj cousins and some other fellers. 1 
ji.jj i finding fault, but things haven’t gone 
|ji-.if they used to; there’s about twice as 
u.itu y fiM-n and all sorts of new kinks with 
eji ' tricky and God knows what not; but 1 
ain’t seori the president to speak to three 
\ j.i-h,, and most times we've had some kind 
of a dispute going on. But the superin- 
1 : b ni, h>’s the same, and he asked me, 
pw .tonally, would I stick to ‘em, I sa} r s, 
i here, if I stick to you, you know they’ll 
f . me a scab and my girl’s mates won’t 
A to her and I wouldn’t be so bad 
i ‘ d if I had the smallpox * —ain’t that 
y /ht f 1 7 ” 

\ a b.JJ nodded. 

% o a j' I .says to him, 4 if l risk that and 


they don’t kill me or break 
my legs or blow me up, some- 
way, and I stand by you and 
the firm, for the sake of old 
times, will you and the firm 
stand by me ? Or will you 
make a kind of peace offering 
of me to git the boys back 1 ’ 
Says he, 4 You stand by us, 
Noll, and, by God, we'll stand 
by you.’ And there was the 
picture of the old man, old 
Foster Burnside, hanging up 
in the office, and I kinder 
looked up at it, for 1 thought 
an awful lot of the old man; 
and I says, * There’s my hand 
on it, I II stick to you, no mat¬ 
ter what the boys say,’ And 
three of the boys on the eight- 
inch, Henry Wiser, Btumpy Dix, 
and Patsy Doornan, they stuck 
to me; but Long Tom, he went 
out with the boys. And, I'm 
sorry to say, we had words 
first." 

14 But you went out 1 .'" — 
Martin looked at Walden. 

44 iSure,” said Walden. 

** May 1 ask why ? ” 

44 I don’t mind. It’s just 
that I wasn’t going back on 
the boys.” 

“ Nor he ain’t going back 
on me, neither,” said Noll, 
laughing, “ and that’s w hat is 
hurting some of ’em bad. You see, Nanny’s 
all the child I got, I had two boys, likely 
boys as you ever saw, wasn’t they, Oscar? ” 
14 1 never saw such nice boys,” said Oscar. 
He slipped his hand through Noll’s arm, 
bending his tall head a little. 

‘ f Oliver was the oldest. He was educated, 
went to school, then he went to college.” 

Martin opened his eyes; then he recalled 
how much more considerable a sum the 
average good roller’s wages make in a year 
than a clergyman’s salary, and nodded. 

” He took to learning like a duck does to 
water. There's awful good blood in our 
family on his mother’s side. The missus 
was a lady, her pa was a minister, and 1 
always kept her like a lady. I don’t know 
the time she didn’t have a hired girl, except 
jest when we were first married, and then 
we always hired a washerwoman. She took 
a deal of comfort in Oliver; but he had the 
pneumonia, and died while he w as in college. 
Then, there w r us little Foster, that I named 
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after the old man. Well, he was good to 
Foster; and when Foster was killed he went 
to the funeral, Foster was the kind of boy 
you couldn't help liking, everybody liked 
him. He wouldn't go to school a day after 
he was fourteen—jest bound to git at the 
iron. He was my finisher when he was 
killed,” 

He must have read the touch of horror 
that wrinkled Martin’s brow, because he 
added: “I daresay I ought to be thank¬ 
ful he wasn’t burned ; it was one of the pipes 
in the engine bursted, jest as they were a 
fixing it. It hit Foster in the head; doctor 
said he never knew wdiat hurt him. They 
came round to me afterwards, one of the 
snide lawyers that go nosing round for dam¬ 
age suits, and wanted me to sue the com¬ 
pany, I told him to get out, for it wasn't the 
company’s fault, No more it w r as; minute 
they suspected that pipe they w T ent to fixing 
it, and it bursted. I don’t know how it got 
to the old man, but it did, and he was awful 
pleased about it. He wanted to put up a 
stone to Foster; but 1 told him I wasn’t poor, 
[ could put up stones to my children. * HI 
not forget the decent way you’ve acted, 
Noll/ says he, and he shook hands with me. 
The old man was always square. Do you 
know, he put up a wash-room for the men to 
wash up for their dinners, with tables and 
chairs as well as lockers and w-ash places, 


and he had it called the Foster B. Jones room. 
The words are painted over the door. And 
long's he lived he sent papers ami maga¬ 
zines there for the men to read. ’* 

" And since he died, you have been send¬ 
ing them yourself,” said Oscar. 

“ ’Cept w-hafc you send,” retorted Noll, 
with a grin; “ but this ain’t what 1 was 
going to tell you. You see, ’bout this time 
my w ife died ; and there was jest Nanny and 
me. It was a mighty rough time; my 
wife was an awful good woman. And 1 
always tried to remember it. I cut loose 
in the mil!, sometimes, w r hen things is ag¬ 
gravating, but they never heard me swear 
at home—well ”—as a flicker kindled in 
Oscar's grave eyes—“ damn, now and then, 
that ain’t nothing, that might slip out me not 
knowing. But I mean I was particular. And 
there never w T as a kinder wife. So there was 
only Nanny and me left, and you can believe 
we think an awful lot of each other. I give 
Nanny a good education, but she got it right 
here, she’d never go away to school; and 
there’s a young man studying for a doctor 
wants to marry her. . And l tell you I was 
scared, he sat around in the parlor so much, 
and was so particular to call me * Mister 
Jones,’ and laughed so hard at my jokes : but 
Nanrty never took to him, she took to Oscar, 
w T ho had always played with her. ^he made 
a joky of it. 1 Fm going to marry money, 
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pi" says she, 'not position* I'm going to he comes to the house, but he says he's 
'^ike ’ r scar, who can make more money than going to see his sweetheart at her father's 
ir.y of them* And a steel worker can be house and he's going to treat his father-in- 
7*51 as good a gentleman as anybody,' law decent,* 1 

right, too; steel workers are a awful “ 1 would be a pretty poor try for a man 

pleasant, nice lot of fellows/' if I did anything else/' said Oscar, 



Martin thought of the scene round the cor- 
FM*r» Noll looked at him sharply and laughed. 
“ Why, you don't call that anything, down 
Llii+ri'p rr with a jerk of his thumb over his 
shouhh'r; “that ain't nothing. Besides, a 
strike's jest war; and folks lose their beads 
in a war. Why, they wanted Oscar to break 
vs- i th N; i n n y f t a ii.st ■ ahe was a scab's dau ghter. 
He had to lick two fellers before they saw 
things right. Luts of 'em objected 'cause 


The other man looked at him with a frank 
affection that touched the young reporter, 
fresh from his college friendships; he 
cleared his throat before lie spoke. “Oh, 
Oscar's all right* Nanny and 1 would be 
kinder lonesome, wasn't for Oscar. Well, 
here's the house*" 

The yard was large and in good order. 
The house stood far back from the street, a 
pretty wooden bouse, newly painted, with 
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fanciful windows and a wide disk of piazza. 
A bent and grizzled old man, so decrepit 
one would not expect to see him working 
anywhere outside of a street-cleaning gang, 
was pottering over the lawn* 

“Hullo, where's Boss 7 ” exclaimed Oscar. 
“ They didn't-” 

“Oh, yes, they did,” said Noil, grimly. 
“ Wife and 'leven children to keep; but he 
couldn't stand it working for a scab, he 
said* So Nanny got old Flint, who ain't 
much to work, but at least they can't coax 
him away. And they got the girl off, too. 
Yes, Nanny's given that girl I don't know' 
how much clothes for her wedding* She 
was going to marry, Mr, Wallace, marry a 
feller used to be a rooster for the Burnsides, 
and struck with the other boys. He got 
pretty full and come round to her last Sun¬ 
day, and told Mary she’d got to quit us or 
he'd quit her* You know how he T d talk. 
So she cried all night, and didn't put her 
clothes to soak, and after breakfast she 
come to Nanny, and Nanny advised her to go 
and not have trouble with her young man. 
Come in*” 

11 But you haven't got any girl, and--” 

“Don't you suppose Nanny can cook a 
supper ? But we've got a girl, jest in from 
the country and got a brother ’mong the 
new r men. Mr. Wallace, i don’t like to 
urge you, for folks might make it uncomfor¬ 
table if you came, but I'd be glad to see 
you.” 

Martin had not thought to go further, but 
the last sentence was like a spur to the 
young fellow's mettled spirit. He answered 
promptly, “ If my coming will not incon¬ 
venience Miss Jones, I shall be glad to come, 
Mr. Jones,” 

“ That's right—all but the Mr, Jones; my 
friends all call me Noll.” 

** And mine call me Martin,” said the 
young fellow, impulsively. 

Jones held out his hand, and Martin shook 
it; and thus the pact was formed. 

Martin found Nanny a pretty, modest 
young girl, w r ho looked like hundreds of 
young American girls in her street suit, but 
who had a soft Welsh voice* The supper 
was well cooked and well served; and Mar¬ 
tin's welcome was so warm that it touched 
him. His heart opened to these simple, 
frank people, who were so glad to see him. 
And the more readily that through ail the 
good cheer and gaiety and affection of the 
three he seemed to hear the heavy step of 
invisible, but ever approaching danger. It 
sounded whenever he detected Nanny's veer¬ 


ing the subject if it looked towards the 
strike; it sounded whenever he caught Os¬ 
car's melancholy glance on its way to his 
sweetheart's averted face. He had to put 
the fancy out of his head by force. Then he 
enjoyed the evening. But it came back to 
him, on his way through the quiet, dark 
streets, with Oscar, after they left the 
house. Martin had been expressing his 
strong liking for the roller. 

“ Yes,” agreed Oscar, “ he is a fine man. 
Isn't it queer folks can turn on him so? 
There wasn't anybody in town that every¬ 
body, rich and poor alike, thought so much 
of as Noll Jones. They all called him Noll, 
even the kids. Now^-you saw I That's 
what makes it so cruel hard on him.” 

Martin said that he thought Noll took the 
public outcry very philosophically. 

** You didn’t know Noll before* I can see 
it's wearing on him. The worst is Long 
Tom - you saw him, you saw him give Noll 
the marble heart. Would you suppose those 
two men had been like brothers ? Well* 
they had* Long Tom was the heater, and 
Noll the roller, on the eight-inch; and l never 
saw two men think more of each other seem¬ 
ingly. When Tom's boy died Miss Nanny 
was there for a week. It was diphtheria; 
but Noll let her go he thought as much of 
Tom as that! ” 

“ And yet Tom went hack on him ? ” 

“ 1 don't see how he could; but I tell you, 
Mr, Wallace, there ain’t a thing on earth or 
in hell that we workingmen are so afraid of 
as that word Scab. First Tom was trying 
to argue Noll out of the notion of sticking 
to the company; and from arguing they got 
to disputing, and from disputing they got to 
Hinging names back and forth. And finally 
they were both mad; and l^ong Tom swore 
before all the mill that he'd never speak to 
Noll until he came out and joined his mates. 
He didn't say a word to him until to-day. 
And they used to be 'most every night to¬ 
gether, his house or Noll's; antf now, poor 
Mrs, Neal slinks across the street and goes 
blocks out of her way not to meet Noll or 
Miss Nanny and have to pass 'em by or have 
a row with Tom. And Tom's drinking lots 
more than is good for him. It's bad all 
round. The worst is things won't mend* 
And—I don’t see how Noll's going to stand 
it!” 

“ What do you mean ? The strike will 
end somehow.” 

“ I don’t know which way it will end* 
One thing I know, and all the rest of us 
know, they’ll want the old men back* 
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Whether they lick us or we lick them, they 
want the old men back. And we'll get back, 
some way* And then there'll be bad blood 
with Noll. And if we lick them—and we're 
just as likely and maybe a little more—they’ll 
throw Noll over. And it will 'most kill him.” 

Oscar spoke with a suppressed vehemence 
that was startling in so quiet a fellow* 

" But do you think the company mill throw 
him over? It—why, it would be atrocious I ” 

** Well, they wifi, just the same. It will 
be, * We'll come back if you bounce Noll 
Jones;' and they ain’t going to lose the 
thousands of dollars they’re losing every 
day, a day longer than necessary, after they 
decide to throw np the sponge, only to keep 
on one man! No, sir. What do they do all 
the while ? Do they keep these scabs they're 
so keen to hire? Never; not even when 
they can do the work. And it's the same 
with the old men when they scab. The other 
fellows ask for their heads, find they get them, 
too! And it's knowing that makes men scary 
of sticking to the bosses* They know that 
when it comes to a question of losing money 
or breaking their word to them, they'll 
go*” 

Oscar might have said more, but at this 
moment they were joined by some young 
workmen, acquaintances of Oscar, and the 
subject dropped of necessity. 

Martin remained in Burnside a day longer. 
Ele wrote an account of the strike which the 
old man mid showed “a good nose for 
news,” and he gave a picture of the Welsh 
roller that tickled the original* Nanny got 
a dozen papers in her filial delight. But he 
judged it kinder to Oscar to omit him en¬ 
tirely, in which judgment he was confirmed 
by Oscar himself. 

A month passed before Martin was in 
Burnside again. The strike by this time 
had slipped into a paragraph. The men con¬ 
tinued " to excite admiration by their quiet 
and orderly behavior; ” but for this they had 
some warrant in " a growing belief that the 
strikers would win.” 

Martin came on a Sunday morning, and 
took his wav from the station to Noll's house 

■p 

without pause* The church bells were ring¬ 
ing, and he met little groups in their Sunday 
clothes leisurely pacing the streets. The 
air was still, with golden motes in it where 
the sun shone on the dust. The wide village 
street was dappled with shadows of elm 
trees. He heard a child’s laugh now and 
then from the passing church-goers. The 
perfume of tea rosea was wafted to him from 
the little gardens that prospered on either 


side* The scene was so tranquil, so homely 
and gentle, that Martin sighed for memory 
of his own peaceful Western town that was 
not too large to have its homes set in gar¬ 
dens* At this moment his ears were smitten 
with a piercing, childish din, and there burst 
round the corner a hooting mob of lads and 
little boys who danced at a safe distance 
from a furious man, yelling " Bcab! Scab! ” 
and accompanying the word with all the in* 
decency of gesture that their small wits 
could compass. 

Martin began to laugh at their antics, but 
suddenly uttered an exclamation: 4 * Thun* 
uer! that's Noll!” 

Simultaneously one of the imps stumbled 
and fell, and like a thunderbolt the pursuer 
was upon him. The rage in the Welshman's 
faco shocked Martin, who was near enough to 
see what a little creature it was that he was 
choking, and even to perceive the child's 
face whiten and his bony little chest pant. 
But Noll bared his teeth at him with a 
grin of hate. " Will you call me scab? 
Will you, ye little ---he bel¬ 

lowed. 

The boy struggled to speak, but the breath 
merely whistled through his nostrils. Noll 
must have felt his heart pounding against 
his ribs. " Was you one of the boys chased 
Johnny and tried to steal my dinner ? 5 ’ 

Supreme anguish squeezed," No, sir, please 
sir, no sir! ” ont of the gulping throat under 
his hand. Martin, however, had observed 
that Noll was holding his captive in a looser 
grasp* " Yes, you was, too,” growled Noll, 
** l saw you. I’d ought to lambast you 
t veil ! 11 (Heart- shak i ng pause d u ring which 
the boy sobbed aloud J “1 would if you 
wasn’t so little. You tell your father, if 
you've got one, ho won't git off so easy if 
he tries that name on me. Now, show me 
how you can run!” 

He flung the boy off, and stood somberly 
w T atching him scamper after his comrades as 
fast as his limp legs would let him. At 
Martin's hail, he turned, bristling, his fists 
up; it was a second before he recognized the 
face, then he forced a sorry smile, " Hullo, 
I’m glad to see you. Same old story, you 
see, me git ting mad. I've licked five men 

this last week. By-L won’t stand 'em 

slinging that word at me!” 

liis words gave Martin a chill; this was 
not the jovial philosopher who had so cheer¬ 
fully defied the crowd three weeks ago* 

"How's the strike?” said Martin—he 
said the first thing that entered hia head to 
give his thoughts a chance to rally; he felt 
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confused, like & man who expects to step 
into soft clay and finds himself on a bed of 
nettles, 

“ I dunno,” returned Noll, morosely; “ 1 
know they have the worst lot of skunks in 
the country working. The chimneys keep a 
smoking, a smoking; but I tell you in confi¬ 
dence, we could haul every bit of decent 
iron we've made in a month on one wheel- 
barrow! Oh, they’re rank!** 

11 But I thought you had three men- 

“ So'd / think so. f don't now. They 
all weakened. Patsy, the best of 'em, he 
went West. The others, they joined the 
strikers, bo's not to be called scabs/' 

He shrugged his shoulders in a queer way, 
clenching his fists and loosening the lingers 
and his muscles suddenly. One would say 
it was not so much a gesture of indifference 
as of pain, " I don't know's 1 blame them,” 
said he, drearily; £i it's hell, having that 
word in your ears all the time. And all the 
old faces that used to be so friendly turned 
away from you. Not a house you can so 
much as go to in case of sickness. My 
woodshed caught fire. Was it them set it 
afire ? / don't know; T know it was afire in 
the night, and not one of the neighbors 
come to help me fight it, not even Tom 
Neal, Nanny and me fought it alone, till 
Oscar came with the fire department, and 
they put it out. Yes, and somehow Oscar 
got hit on the head that night, and he's been 
in bed ever since, Yes, sir”—he spread 
out both his hands, and Martin saw how 
changed and hueless his ruddy face had 
grown—"yes, sir, folks in the office, the 
cops, and them say, * You keep your temper, 
Noll; don't fly at 'em, take 'em easy!' Aly 
God, if I didn't fly at 'em and fight 'em, 
I'd go crazy f I hear 'em yelping that 
word at me all night. I've got so Pm 
seared to sleep. Why, Alartin, two months 
ago I used to look round this town and say, 

4 i ain’t got an enemy in it!' Now I ain't 
got a friend,” 

** Oh, brace up, old man,” Martin tried to 
comfort him, as he would have tried to com¬ 
fort one of his chums. He took him gently 
by the arm, ** There's the superintendent, 
surely he's your friend,” 

** f ain't so sure. Sometimes 1 think hell 
go back on me, too, I don't see no way 
out. Say. Martin, won't you come and see 
Nanny ?” 

More and more, as Martin walked by Noll's 
side, he marveled at the woeful change in 
him. He no longer trod w ith the easy light¬ 
ness that one acquires dodging hot iron; he 


had a listless, heavy-gaited slouch; yet his 
eyes were darting everywhere* His taJk 
showed the irritability of his nerves; he did 
not seem like the same man. There was a 
reason why Martin should feel an intense 
pity for him, which he could not show' except 
by an added friendliness of demeanor. 

It was some time before he perceived that 
they were not going in the direction of Noll's 
house, and a minute or so after this discov¬ 
ery before he ventured to suggest it, in a 
tentative, off-hand way. “ Why, you're go¬ 
ing a new way to your house.” 

Noll had been sunk in a black reverie; he 
looked up suddenly. “ What’s that, Foster? ” 
said he, in a very gentle voice. The pity 
of it all, remembering what he knew, caught 
Martin by the throat; he had to fish for his 
voice for a second. 

Noll's eyes slowly took in his new friend's 
figure; he rubbed them with his hand. ** I 
guess 1 forgot; it's not sleeping for sech a 
long while makes me sorter lose myself and 
talk out my thoughts. No, Alartin, 1 ain't 
going home, I'm going to the works to see 
Mr. Blake, the superintendent, Ho wants 
to have a talk with me. Would you mind 
going with me ? ” 

Martin was glad to go, feeling a nervous 
dread of the interview at the same time. 
Noll did not seem to see the half a dozen 
men who came down the sidewalk in front of 
the office just as they turned in. Martin re¬ 
marked them, and Toro Neal among them; 
Toni looking two ways at once and stopping 
twice as if to turn back, yet each time going 
on the more briskly. He did not wonder 
how they got inside the cordon of police; he 
thought that he knew, 

Blake greeted Noll with a surprising effu¬ 
sion of cordiality; but gave Afar tin a very 
cool stare, saying that he wanted to see 
Noll alone. 

“ That's all right, Mr. Blake,” said Noll, 
** I asked him to come. I guess I know 
what you wanted to see me about. The 
boys will come back if you'll lay me off. 
And you got some big orders. And the boys 
have given up considerable, and it's losing a 
lot of money not to throw me over. Ain't 
that it ? ” 

Blake was an elderly man, with a florid, 
good-natured face, that reddened more 
deeply at Noll's words. “ It's bitter medicine 
to take, Noll,” said he; "but I'm help¬ 
less. But ITl find just as good a job for 
you somewhere else. Sorry don't count 
much, but I am sorriei about this than I 
ever was in my life- sit down, Noll.” 
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Noll was standing both hiw hands on an 
office chair; it was almost as if he needed 
the chair to help him keep erect, and there 
were blue and white lines about his mouth; 
but he straightened himself and answered 
steadily: “ No, thank you, 1 got to be going, 
1 won't come hack, then. Good mom- 
mg.” 

He nodded his head, and walked very 
straight to the door, but something must 
have blurred his eyes, for he ran into the cas¬ 
ing on one aide, instantly recovering himself 
and stepping back, 

Blake had jumped up and was at his side, 
** Won’t you come back a minute? I feel 
like sin over this; 1 do; Vm sick! Let me 
show you the letter I’ve written-** 

" To-morrow/* said Noll; " I ain't well.” 

He put his hand up uncertainly to hta 
head, moving the head itself slowly from 
side to side. His eyes, which were very dull, 
rested a second on the portrait of Burnside 
on the wall, while a kind of spasm convulsed 
his face; it was only for the space of an eye- 
blink, however, and instantly he braced his 
muscles and walked out of the door, Martin 
had his arm about him all the time, a sup¬ 
port of which he did not appear to be con¬ 
scious. He was walking quite (irmly and of 
his own strength until they reached the side¬ 
walk. Then, without warning, he swayed 
heavily against Martin, and it was all the 
young man could do to let him slip by de¬ 
grees to the ground. There he lay like a 
log, and Martin’s first glimpse of his purple 
red face made him cry out for help. It 
was Tom Neal who was waiting and lifted 
the unconscious man; but two or three 
policemen came at the same moment, and 
presently Oscar Walden, very pale and 
grim. 

They sent for a doctor; but before he 
could come Noll opened his eyes. His first 
motion was to feet his throat and the loos¬ 
ened collar, his next to dash the water off 
his dripping hair; then he struggled to rise, 
gurgling, “You let me up. 1 ain't hurled 
bad. I can fight!” 

M Noil, you lay still, it*a all right,” blub¬ 
bered Long Tom, suddenly beginning to cry; 


1 jest old Tom. I was a fool to be mad with 
you, Noll, and if you only forgive me, HI go 
off West with you and work in a black-sheep 
mill, I will by-! ” 

Noll wriggled out of his grasp, and struck 
feebly at Oscar on the other side. 

“ HI fight ye, I ain’t afraid of you I Take 
the word back! ” he screamed. 

,f Oh, Lord! he don't know us,” groaned 
Oscar. 

**■#*■• 

Martin Wallace called by appointment on 
the president of the Burnside Steel Works. 
He found him a young man of attractive 
appearance, but, in spite of his man-of-the- 
world air, struggling with considerable agi¬ 
tation. The president plunged into his sub¬ 
ject at once. He supposed he might find 
fault with the article that Mr. Wallace had 
written on the conclusion of the Burnside 
strike, but—- 

M You have seen Judge Foster Burnside, 
and know it's all true/* interrupted Martin. 

” That*s it, Mr. Wallace. It places me in 
a—in a confusedly embarrassing position. 
1 can assure you, until 1 saw Foster and knew 
about this roller, I didn’t realize why Blake 
made such a racket about him. 1 am not 
the kind of man this would imply. I simply 
w anted to get out of a disastrous struggle the 
best way possible. I did not understand 
that our word was engaged. I supposed an 
equivalent job would make it all right So 
we all did. Now, I’m told he was so cut up 
that he had a stroke of apoplexy and that he 
was a very good fellow. Isn't there some 
wav to get this mess cleared up ? You can 
wee it is clearly impossible for us to take him 
back here. But 1 will buy his house here, 
myself, for a good advance on what he paid, 
and I'll get him just aw good a job in a 
branch mill. Can't you see him for me and 
make some arrangement ? You understand, 
don't you, how cursed mean 1 feel about 
it?” 

44 1 understand,” said Martin, gravely, 
“ but I don't see what can be done. Noli 
Jones is in the Hunter Insane Asylum, and 
Hod only knows whether there is any chance 
of his recovery/ 1 
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A PEG-LEGGED ROMANCE. 

A RAILROAD STORY. 

By John A. Hill, 



I manly-looking fellow, well-educated enough, 

I A^l ^^ssSfe^ij ■■ sober, and a steady-going, reliable engineer; 

* SBl you would never pick him out for a hero, 

-^Iwrin / '^a!iv Miles was young yet—not thirty “but* 

\v '' m&EM kl Wm\ somehow or other, he had escaped matri- 

v v JpS® mony: I guess he had never had time. He 

'A jl -- • stayed on the farm at home until he was of 

\ age, and then went firing* so that when I 

Ji tot knew him he had barely got to his goal 

' • MV _ —the throttle, 

■ ^?T A good many men, when they first get 

*-:/ VfgjSjaplffiffi HSK^5 r there, take great interest in their work for 

■ ; ^»21j2a a few months—until experience gives them 

-/*JpffSBlvconfidence; then they take it easier, look 

around* and take some interest in other 
r " >r> ..' things. Most of them never hope to get 

■ MB' above running, and so sit down more or less 

■ j W : contented* get married* buy real estate, 

r. gamble* or grow fat* each according to the 

dictates of his own conscience or the incli- 
' nations of his make-up. Miles figured a 

A ^ little on matrimony, 

\ T can't explain it; but when a railroad man 

is in trouble, he comes to me for advice, 
just as he would go to the company doctor 
GME men are bom heroes, some for kidney complaint* I am a specialist in 
become heroic, and some have heart troubles. Miles came to me. 
heroism thrust upon them; but Miles was like the rest of them. They 
nothing of the kind ever happened to me. don’t come right dow T n and say, ‘ 1 Some- 
I don't know how It is; but, some way or thing’s the matter with me; what would 
other, I remember all the railroad incidents you do for it ?” No* sir.l They hem and 
I see or hear* and get to the bottom of haw* and laugh off the symptoms, until you 
most of the stories of the road. I must come right out and tell them just how they 
study them over more than most men do* or feel and explain tho cause; then they will do 
else the other fellows enjoy the comedies anything you say* Miles hemmed and hawed 
and deplore the tragedies, and say nothing, a little, but soon came out and showed his 
Sometimes I am mean enough to think that symptoms—-he asked me if I had ever noticed 
the romance* the dramas* and the tragedies the " Frenchman’s" girl, 
of the road don’t Impress them as being as tl The Frenchman/’ be it known, was our 
interesting as those of the plains* the In- boss bridge carpenter. He lived at a small 
dianfl* or the seas—people are so apt to see place half-way over my division—1 was pull- 
only the everyday side of life anyway, and mg express—and the freights stopped there* 
to draw all their romance and heroics from changing engines. I knew Venot, the bridge 
books. carpenter, very well; met him in lodge occa- 

1 helped make a hero once—no, I didn't sionally* and once in a while he rode on the 
either; I helped make the golden setting after engine with me to inspect bridges. Hie 
the rough diamond had shown its value. wife was a Canadian woman* and good-look- 
Miles Diston pulled freight on our road a ing for her forty years and ten children, 
few years ago. He was of medium stature* The daughter that was killing Miles Diston, 
dark complexion, but no beauty. He was a Marie Venot, was the eldest* and had just 
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graduated from some sisters' school. She was 
a very handsome girl, and you could read 
the romantic nature of her being through 
her big, round, gray eyes. She was viva¬ 
cious, and loved to go; but she was a dutiful 
daughter, and at once took hold to help her 
mother in a way that made her all the more 
adorable in the eyes of practical men like 
Miles, 

Miles made the post of his opportunities. 

But, bless you, there were other eyes for 
good-looking girls besides those in poor 
Miles Diston's head, and he was far from 
having the field to himself; this he wanted 
badly, and came to get advice from me. 

1 advised strongly against w as ting energy 
to clear the field, and in favor of putting it 
all into making the best show and in getting 
ahead of all competitors. Under my advice, 
Miles disposed of some vacant lots, and 
bought a neat little house, put it in thorough 
order, and made the best of his opportunities 
with Marie. 

Marie came to our house regularly, and I 
had good opportunity to study her. She 
was a sensible little creature, and, to my 
mind, just the girl for Miles, as Miles was 
just the man for her. But she had confided 
to my wife the fact that she never, never 


could consent to marry and settle down in 
the regulation, humdrum way; she wanted 
to marry a hero, some one she could look up 
to- a king among men. 

My wife told her that kings and heroes 
ivere scarce just then, and that a lot of 
pretty good women managed to be compara¬ 
tively happy with common railroad men. 
But Marie wanted a hero, and would bear of 
nothing less. 

It was during one of her visits to my house 
that Miles took Marie out for a ride, and 
(accidentally, of course) dropped around by 
his new T house, induced her to look at it, and 
told his story, asking her to make the home 
complete. It would have caught almost any 
girl; but when Miles delivered her at our 
door and drove off, I knew that there would 
be a ** For Kent" card on that house in a 
few days and that Marie Yenot was bound 
to have a hero or nothing. 

Miles took his repulse calmly, but it hurt. 
He told me that Marie w-as hunting for a 
different kind of man from him; said that 
he thought perhaps if he would enlist, and 
go out to fight String Bull, and come home 
in a new, brass-bound uniform, with a poi¬ 
soned arrow sticking out of his breast, she 
would fall at his fee; and worship him. She 
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told him she liked him better than any of 
the town boys; his calling was noble enough 
and hard enough; but she failed to see her 
ideal hero in a man with blue overclothes 
on and cinders in his ears* If any of 
Miles's competitors had rescued a drowning 
child, or killed a bear with a penknife, at this 
juncture, I'm afraid Marie would have taken 
him. But, as I have indicated, it was a 
dull season for heroes. 

About this time our road invested in some 
mogul passenger engines, and I drew one. 
1 didn't like the boiler sticking back be* 
tween me and Dennis Rafferty. I didn't 
like six wheels connected. I didn't like a 
knuckle-joint in the side rod, 1 didn't like 
eighteen-inch cylinders. I w T as opposed to 
solid-end rods* And 1 am afraid I belonged 
to a class of ignorant, short-sighted, hull- 
headed engineers who didn't believe that 
a railroad had any right to buy anything but 
fifteen by twenty-two eight-wheelers—the 
smaller they were the more men they would 
want, I got over that a long time ago ; but, 
at the time I write of, I was cranky about it* 
The moguls were high and short and jerky, 
and they tossed a man around like a rat in a 
corn-popper* One day, as I was chasing 
time over our worst division, holding on to 
the arm-rest and watching to see if the main 
frame touched the driving-boxes as she 
rolled, Dennis Rafferty punched me in the 
small of the back, anti said: “ Jahn, for 


the love ave the Vargin, lave up on her a 
minit. Oi does be chasing that dure for 
the Iasth twinty minits, and dang the wan'et 
has 1 hit it fair. She's the divil on th' 
dodge.” 

Dennis had a pile of coal just inside and 
just outside of the door, the forward grates 
were bare, the steam was down, and I went 
in seven minutes late, too mad to eat^and 
that's pretty mad for me* 1 laid off, and 
Miles Diston took the high-roller out next 
trip, 

Miles didn't rant and write letters or 
poetry, or marry some one else to spite him¬ 
self, or take the first steamer for Burraga, 
or Equatorial Africa, as rejected lovers in 
stories do. It hurt, and he didn't enjoy it, 
but he bore up all right, and went about 
his business, just as hundreds of other sen¬ 
sible men do every day, Ee gave up en¬ 
tirely, however, rented his house, and said 
he couldn't fill the bill there was n't a hero 
in his family as far back as he could remem¬ 
ber. 

Miles had been making time with the 
Black Maria for about a week, when the big 
accident happened in our town. The boil¬ 
ers in a cotton mill blew up, and killed a 
score of girls and injured hundreds more. 
Miles was at the other end of the division, 
and they hurried him out to take a car-load 
of doctors down. They were given the right 
of the road, and Miles tested the speed of 



14 B'i cQrrifd htm iniv thf 










izz— r 'nsninon to rra—she only looked 
Miles in*: to =zand up, His foot 
"r-.r nmn hm wfiak so lit rested his weight 
*i raer finite He was afraid he would 
zm. if z if- and he had Don- 

xa ^ie if zat beU-cord and tie It around 
z* "taisc. zarawing a loop over the reverse 
e- ■ *r. is i ne^Bur^ o: safety. The right 
1 «f zn^ iZ’i i.I the roof were gone, 

. m v-k zl pkin sight. The cut in 
—- *-^d jm-i zroziieir. and in trying to 
ttt>? me 3100*1 zr™ his eyes, he merely 
smt x id. 'iw hnna elf, so that he Looked 
^ x ic ~cnf been inif murdered. 

z: was zsm a^oaritkra of wreck, rain, and 
nueairiucd enueray that Marie Yenot saw 
tz^z "a&” z*?r father's door, hastening to 
zr > i-f : me riczizia of a worse disaster. 



I “ZJt sae. mi - *-nfc*i z> zr^iTZje 


- as^r iaw znr a- 


zjry sway. 

Z tt idze home for his dinner io a 

■ v T-z ::^ rrua Little office in the depot, 
xs zangitor's eager inquhy he said there 
:.l: ir-z >.me big accident in town and the 



'‘extra” was carrying 
doctors from up the road. 
But what was the matter 
with the engine, be didn’t 
know: it was the 170; 
so it was old man Alex¬ 
ander, he said—and that’s 
the nearest I ever came 
to being a hero, 

Marie knew' w'ho was 
running the 170 pretty 
well; so after dinner she 
wtnt to the telegraph of¬ 
fice for information, and 
there she learned that 
the special had struck the 
new coal chute atCoalton 
and that the engineer w T as 
hurt. It was time she 
ran down to see Mrs. 
Alexander, she said, and 
that afternoon's regular 
delivered her in town. 

Like all other railroad¬ 
ers not better employed, 
1 dropped round to the 
depot at train time to 
talk with the boys and 
keep track of things in 
general. The regular 
was late, but Miles Dis- 
ton was coming with a 
special, and came while 
we were talking about it. 
Miles didn't realize how 
badly he was hurt until 
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he stopped the mogul in front of the gen¬ 
eral office. So long as the excitement of 
the run was on, so long as he saw the absolute 
necessity of doing his whole duty until the 
desired end was accomplished, so long as 
he had a reputation to protect, his will power 
subordinated all else. But when several of 
us engineers ran up to the engine, we found 
Miles hanging 
to the reverse 
lever by his 
safety cord, in 
a dead faint. 

We carried him 
into the depot, 
and one of the 
doctors admin¬ 
istered some 
restorative. 

Then we got a 
hack and start¬ 
ed him and the 
doctor for my 
house; but 
Miles came to 
himself, and in¬ 
sisted on going 
to his board¬ 
ing-house and 
nowhere else. 

Mrs. Bailey, 

Miles's board- 
in g- h o u & e 
keeper, had 
been a trained 
nurse, but had 
a few years be¬ 
fore invested 
in a rather dis* 
appointing 
matrimonial 
venture, She 
was one of the 
best nurses 
and one of the 
“crankiest" 
women I ever 
knew. I be¬ 
lieve she was actually glad to see Miles come 
home hurt, just to show how she could pull 
him through. 

The doctor found that Miles had an ankle 
out of joint; the little tee was badly crushed; 
there was a bad cut in the leg, that had bled 
profusely; there was a black bruise over the 
short riba on the right side, and there was 
a button-hole in the scalp that needed about 
four stitches. The little toe was cut off 


without ceremony, the ankle replaced and 
hot bandages applied, and other repairs were 
made, which took up most of the afternoon. 
When the doctor got through, he called 
Mrs. Bailey and myself out into the parlor, 
and said that we must not let people crowd 
in to see the patient; that his wounds were 
not dangerous, but very painful; that Miles 

was weak from 
loss of blood, 
and that his 
constitution 
was not in par¬ 
ticularly good 
condition. The 
doctor, in fact, 
thought that 
Miles would he 
in great luck 
if he got out 
of the scrape 
without a run 
of fever. 
Thereafter 
Mrs. Bailey re¬ 
ferred all visit¬ 
ors to me., I 
talked with the 
doctor and the 
nurse, and we 
all agreed that 
it would step 
most inquisi¬ 
tive people to 
simply say that 
the patient had 
suffered an am¬ 
putation. 

That even¬ 
ing, when I 
went home, 
there were two 
anxious women 
te receive me, 
and the young- 
er of them 
looked suspi¬ 
ciously as if 

she had been crying. I told them some¬ 
thing of the accident, how it alt happened, 
and about Miles’s injuries. Both of them 
wanted to go right down and help ** do 
something," but I told them of the doctor* s 
order and of his fears. 

By this time the reporters came; and I 
called them into the parlor, and then let them 
pump me. I detailed the accident in full, 
but declined to tell anything about Miles or 
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■ - | J 'i; ■ column of the 

:. • • j V. Is Sril ne^M flLS* 

^ about him. " I 
■j^lffii- \ ' \| \ don't think she 

his history, 11 The fact K” said U had nrach other 

], “ that you people won't give an aEL^^Vyft: feeling for him 

engineer his just dues. Now, if -r'fp | [ ^Tt\ V \\\ /'.V\ j than pity. She 
Miles Liston had been a fireman : ' 1 1 1 \ \ \ \ , \ \ ■ was down again 

and had climbed down a ladder * ; 1 \ , .v^ v ..^^*-J a week later* and 

with a child, you would have his Jj Th* repi>rfmt mwf. ortd / raU$d tht-m into fjHz ju_r. I talked freely of 
picture in the paper and call him ior a * d ““ ************going to pick 

a hero and all that sort of thing; out a wooden 

but hero is a man crushed, bleeding, with foot for Miles, who was improving right 
broken bones, and a crippled engine, who along, 

stands on one foot, lashed to his reverse lever, Meanwhile, the papers far and near copied 
for eighty miles, and making the fastest time the articles about the “Hero of the 
ever made over the road, because he knew Throttle/’ and the item about the road’s in- 
that others were suffering for the relief he tereat in heroes attracted the attention of 
brought.” our general passenger agent—he liked the 

“ That’s nerve,” said one of the young free advertising and wanted more of it -so 
men. he called me in one day, and asked if I knew 

** Nerve! ” said I, ** nerve! Why, that of a choice run they could give Miles as a 
man knows no more about fear than a lion; reward of merit. 

and think of the sand of the man! This I told him, if he wanted to make a show 
afternoon he sat up and watched the doctor of gratitude from the road, and get a big 
perform that amputation without a quiver; free advertisement in the papers, to have Mi lea 
he wouldn’t take chloroform; he wouldn’t appointed superintendent of the Spring Creek 
even lie down . r * branch,w here a practical man was needed,and 

** Was the amputation above or below the then give it out “cold ” that Miles had been 
knee? ” asked the reporter, rewarded by being made superintendent of 

“ Below ” (I didn’t state how far), the road. This was afterwards done, with a 

** Which foot? " great hurrah (in the papers), 

" Left.” The second Sunday after Miles was hurt, 

** He is in no great danger?” Marie waa down, and I thought I’d have a 

“Yes, the doctor says he will be a very little fun with her, and see how ehe re¬ 
sick man for some time—if he recovers at garded Miles, 

all. Boys,” 1 added, “there’s one thing 11 There’s quite a romance connected with 
you might mention—and I think you ought Liston* s affair,” said I at the dinner table, 
to—and that is that it is such heroes as this rather carelessly. “ There is a young lady 
that give a road its reputation; people feel visiting here in town—1 hear she is very 
as though they were safe behind such men,” wealthy—who saw Miles when w-e took him 
If Miles Liston had read the papers the off his engine. She sends flowers every day, 
next morning he would have died of flattery; calls him her hero, and is just crazy for 
the reporters did themselves proud, and they him to get well so she can see him,” 
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“ Who is she* did you say 7 ” asked 
my wife. 

“ l forget her name/* said I r " but 1 
am here to tell you that she will get 
Miles if there is any chance in the world. 
Her father is an army officer, but she 
says that Miles Diston is a greater hero 
than the army ever produced. *' ■ 

“ She's a hussy*” said Marie. 

I don't know whether you would call 
that a hull or a bear movement on the 
Diston stock, but it went up—I could 
see that. 

A week later Miles was able to come 
down to our house for dinner, and tny 
wife asked Marie to come also. I met 
her at the depot, and after she was safe 
in the buggy* I told her that Miles was 
up at the house. She nearly jumped out; 
but I quieted her, and told her she 
mustn't notice or say a word about 
Miles's game leg, as he was extremely 
sensitive about it. 

My wife was in the kitchen, and I went 
to the bam to put out the horse. Marie 
went to the sitting-room to avoid the 
parlor and Miles* but he was there* I 
guess, and Marie found her hero* for 
when they came out to dinner he had 
his arm around her. They were mar¬ 
ried a month later* and went to Wash¬ 
ington* stopping to see us on the way 



back. 

As I came home that night with my patent 
dinner pail, and with two rows of wrinkles 
and a load of responsibility on my brow* 
Marie shook her fist in my face and called 
me “an old story-teller.” 

11 Story-teller*” said I; “ what story ?” 

“ Oh* what story? That k§ story* of 
course* you old cheat.” 

** What leg story? ” 

“Old innocence; that amputation below 
the knee—you know.” 

“ WaVt it below the knee? ” 

“ Yes, but it was the little toe.” 

“John,” said Miles, “she cried when 


she Looked for that wooden foot and only 
found a slightly Sat wheel.” 

“ That's just like *em, ” said L “ Here 
Marie only expected a part of a hero* and 
we give her a whole man, and she kicks— 
that’s gratitude for you.” 

“I got my hero all right, though*” said 
Marie; you told me a big lib just the 
same, but I could kiss you for it. ” 

“Don't you do that,” said 1; “but if 
the Lord should send you many blessings, 
and any of 'em are boys* you might name 
one after me.” 

Khe said she’d do it—and she did. 
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MARY TODI) LINCOLN. 

REMINISCENCES AND LETTERS OF THE WIFE OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

By Emily Torm Helm. 


COMPARATIVELY little is 
known concerning the fam- 
ily history of Mary Todd 
Lincoln, although the press 
of the country has recorded 
much that has not been 
agreeable for her friends and relatives to 
read, often giving totally erroneous ideas of 
her; and thus the public has insensibly been 
prejudiced against her. Her ancestry can 
be traced to a long line of men distinguished 
in the early history of Pennsylvania and 
other States, She was related to the fam¬ 
ilies of Parker, Rod ley, Owens, McFarland, 
Findlay, Major, and Porter, of Pennsylvania, 
Her great grandfather, General Andrew Por¬ 
ter, was the dose friend of Washington. The 
Porters furnished Pennsylvania with a gover¬ 
nor, and two of them filled cabinet positions. 

What is known of the Todd family is hon¬ 
orable, Of the covenanters captured at 
Bothwell Bridge, two hundred and fifty were 
sentenced to be transported to America. 
Two hundred of these were drowned in a 
shipwreck off the Orkneys; fifty escaped, and 
afterward took part in the defense of Lon¬ 
donderry. Among those drowned were Rob¬ 
ert Todd of Fenwick and James Todd of 
Dunbar. In 1679, the same year in which 
these two were drowned, John Todd, their 
brother, fled from the persecutions of Cla- 
verhouse in Scotland, and sought refuge in 
Downs County, Ireland, In 1720 his son 
Robert Todd (horn In 1697} came with his 
family from Ireland to Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, where he died in 1775. His 
first wife died before he left Ireland, but he 
married Isabella Hamilton in America. The 
mother of Robert Todd was Isabella Parker. 
Many families of note in Pennsylvania were 
related to her. 

John Todd, son of the above Robert Todd, 
graduated at Princeton in 1749, located in 
Louisa County, Virginia, and became so dis¬ 
tinguished as a Presbyterian minister, 
scholar, and educator, that it has been said, 
that no history of the Presbyterian Church 
in Virginia could be written without honor¬ 
able mention of him. The brother of this 


John Todd, David Todd (the great grand¬ 
father of Mrs. Lincoln), was born April 8, 
1723. He was a farmer, and in 1760 bought 
lands of the proprietors of Pennsylvania on 
the south side of the Phcemxville and Feck- 
owen Bridge road, near a comer where his 
brother Robert Todd kept a store. In 1783 
he sold his farm, receiving $12,000 for it, 
and the next year removed to Kentucky, to 
join his sons Robert and Levi Todd. An older 
son, Colonel John, had been killed in a fight 
with the Indians at the Blue Licks, Kentucky, 
two years before; and it is said that it was 
because the mother grieved so at his loss 
and was so anxious to be with the sons who 
w f ere left, that the removal from Pennsyl¬ 
vania was made. David Todd died in 1785, 
the year after he went to Kentucky. 

His wife was Hannah Owens of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, daughter of Owen Owens. They had 
four sons, of whom one, Owen, settled In 
Ohio; and he, as well as the others, bore a 
brave part in the early Indian wars. The 
other three, John, Robert, and Levi Todd, 
were educated in Virginia, in a classical 
school taught by their uncle, the Rev. John 
Todd. The eldest, Colonel John Todd, 
studied law, and was the first civil governor 
and lieutenantrcommunder of what is now 
the great State of Illinois. His record or 
minute book is In the possession of the 
Chicago Historical Society, and forms an 
interesting chapter in the history of our 
country. England was forced to cede this 
rich country to the United States, as a fruit 
of the Revolutionary War. won by the valor 
of General George Rogers Clarke in 1778, 
and his valiant soldiers, who numbered 
among them the three Todd brothers. Upon 
Patrick Henry, the first Governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, devolved the duty of appointing a 
lieu tenant-comm under of Illinois, and the 
man chosen for this responsible position (on 
the 12th of December, 1778) was Colonel 
John Todd, He had removed from Virginia 
to the County of Kentucky in 1775, and had 
become prominent in its house of delegates 
or representatives. In 1777 he was chosen 
to represent Kentucky in the General As- 
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sembly of Virginia, and in 1778 he and hit? 
brothers formed a part of the expedition to 
Illinois County* 

For three yeans Colonel John Todd held 
his position as lieutenant-commander, devot¬ 
ing most of the time to its interest. In 
1780 he was again chosen a delegate to the 
Virginia legislature. In this year Kentucky 
(county) was divided into three counties 
Lincoln, Jefferson, and Fayette; and Thomas 
Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia, ap¬ 
pointed Colonel John Todd Colonel of Fay¬ 
ette County; Daniel Boone, Lieutenant- 
Colonel; and Thomas Marshall, Surveyor, 
During the summer of 1782, an Indian inva¬ 
sion aroused the county, and the militia was 
summoned to repel it. Colonel Todd, as 
senior colonel, took command of the little 
army sent in pursuit of the retreating sav¬ 
ages, This force included Daniel Boone and 
many illustrious Kentuckians. On the 18th 
August, 1782, they came up with the Indians 
at the Blue Licks, and one of the most dis¬ 
astrous battles to the whites ever fought on 
Kentucky soil followed. Colonel John Todd 
fell at the head of his men, shot through the 
body. Nearly one-half of the little army 
was killed or wounded. Among the wounded 
were his brothers, General Levi and General 
Robert Todd. General Robert Todd was 
wounded also in the defense of McClelland 
Fort (now Georgetown, Kentucky), in 1776. 
He continued an active soldier all through 
the troubles with the Indians. 

General Levi Todd, the third brother, wa^ 
the grandfather of Mrs. Lincoln. He was 
horn in Pennsylvania in I7Ti6, studied law 
and surveying, and was one of the defenders 
of iiarrod’s Fort in Kentucky, and also 
assisted General Ben Logan to hold St. 
Asaph s at Stanford, Kentucky. He was 
lieutenant in George Rogers Clarke’s cam¬ 
paign for the conquest of Illinois; was ap¬ 
pointed Major, Colonel, Brigadier, and Ma¬ 
jor-General of the Kentucky forces. He 
died in 1807 at Lexington, Kentucky. His 
wife was Jean Briggs, a daughter of Cap¬ 
tain Samuel Briggs* who was a brother-in- 
law of General Ben Logan and one of his 
fifty picked men. 

A son of General Levi Todd, Robert Smith 
Todd, was the father of Mary Todd Lincoln. 
He was a merchant of considerable wealth, 
and was for many years president of a bank 
at I^exington* Kentucky. He served in both 
branches of the Kentucky legislature, and 
was a mart of generous and refined nature, 
belonging to the old Virginia school and 
known throughout the State for his hospital¬ 


ity. He served as captain in the War of 
1812. His first wife was a daughter of 
Major Robert Parker of I^exington, Ken¬ 
tucky. His second wife was a daughter of 
Dr. Alexander Humphreys of Staunton, Vir¬ 
ginia. Mary Todd Lincoln was but a child 
when this second marriage was made. Four 
of the brothers of Mrs. Lincoln entered the 
service of the Confederate States. One, 
Samuel Todd, was killed at the battle of Cor¬ 
inth ; another, Alexander Todd, aged twenty- 
three years* was killed at the battle of Eaton 
Rouge; and a third, David Todd, received a 
bullet wound that, after a tong illness, caused 
his death in 1866. The fourth brother was 
a surgeon, and is still living, at Barnwell, 
South Carolina. Three of Mrs. Lincoln's 
sisters are living: Mrs. Frances Wallace of 
Springfield, Illinois; Mrs, Margaret Kellogg 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; and Mrs. Ben Hardin 
Helm (widow 1 of General Ben Hardin Helm, 
w ho was killed at Chickamauga* September 
20, 1863) of Elizabeth towm, Kentucky. 

An interesting account of Mrs. Lincoln in 
her girlhood is given in the following passage 
from a letter wTitten to me by Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth L. Norris* of Garden City* Kansas, Sep¬ 
tember 28, lSSo: 

My first recollection of your defer Mary rune back 
to tlio time when your father lived on Short Street (l/ex- 
ington, Ky.) p before your sister Elizabeth married Ninian 
W. Edwards** of Springfield, Hi. Mary Todd was then 
ten years old. 1 was in age between r and Frances 
(now Mrs. Dr. Wallace, of Springfield, III,), ar.r! while 
Frances and I were in harmony, I entered inure into 
Mary’s life. Mary was bright and talkative and warm- 
hearted, She was far advanced over girls of her age 
in education. She was a pupil of the celebrated Mr. 
Ward. lie was a splendid educator ; his requirements 
and rules were very afcrtcU and woe to her who did not 
conform to the letter. Mary accepted the condition of 
things, and never came under his censure. We occupied 
the satne room, and I can see her now as she sat on 
one aide of a table, poring over her books, and I on the 
other, with a candle between. She was very studious, 
with a retentive memory and a mind that enabled her 
to grasp and thoroughly understand the lessons she was 
required to learn, Mr. Ward required hss pupils to 
recite some of their lessons before breakfast. On a 
pleasant summer morning nature would hardly rebel ; 
but what an ordeal to rise in winter by candle light 
and make the needful preparations to encounter the 
fori nus blasts ! f have nothing but the most pleasant 
memories of her at that time. I never saw any display 
of temper or heard her reprimanded during the months 
l was an inmate of your father's home. Sixty-six years 

* \inijin W. J-’dwnnfp was the son of (Jovemor Ninian Ed- 
warJa. of Illinois. Ltewas bum April is. lSOil. near Frankfort, 
Kentucky. fils father was ait that time Chief JuFiicc nf Ken. 
tacky, but removed to LlhuoSm the si mo year the son was horn. 
NlnLan Ednwilc was educated at Transylvania Cntvendty, 
IjCxinptoR. Kentucky, where he met Elizabeth Todd, the eldest 
vizier of Mn*. Lincoln, and she became hie wife, Flia home 
was one oT tfreath(W|iilulilv. Lie served his Slate in a number 
of poeitkitis of honor. M!nd, Ldwanln wan nu eiri'vdlngif 
attmbtivu woman. Her v-inning: ewei-towa and penUeiHW of 
ehjiTHuUir have never Ihxii eseulavd, and have Left an Impression 
which ie> not Likely in be forgotten. 
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a^o children had few privilege*. We had no amuse- 
meats* no parties, nor bouku with eharming little stones 
to stimulate us to arU of courtesy and kindness* Our 
standard library was the Bible and the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism, which we always carried to Sunday-school, 

On one occasion Mary was with some 
young friends on a visit at Walnut Hills, near 
Lexington, Kentucky. They were startled 
by the report that Indians were approaching 
the house, and attempted to hide* each ac¬ 
cording to her impulse, under beds, in closets, 
anywhere, and Mary sought a refuge behind 
an old-fashioned screen that stood before 
an open fire-place. Hut feeling no safety 
there, she looked for a place of greater se¬ 
curity, and not finding any to suit her* she 
stood in the center of the room and cried in 
a frantic tone; Hide me, oh my Saviour, 
hide*'* It turned out that the Indians were 
only a friendly party and that there was no 
danger whatever. 

Mrs. Norris writes further: 

Mary and I each hat! a whit* drees. but Mary was 
not satisfied—they wore too long and narrow. She 
liked pretty things* and wanted to be in the fashion, 
flmiw were worn at this time by women : not the steel 
ones—they came in later ; hut home-made affaire with 
small reeds* baited on the inside of the skirt, such as 
milliners used in drawn-silk bonnets. Properly worn, 
the effect of them wan quite pretty. Mary admired 
them above all thins?, and was frantic for one ; but it 
would have Wen an unheard of request to ask for it* 
After much worry and thought, she at last said, " Lii- 
ne. 1 am going over to Mre. Hostellers and her for 
K}in& of her weeping willows. We can make hoop- 
skirts and wear them to Sunday-school to-morrow." I 
agreed, to it* artd &he pul on her sunb^rmet, and with a 
basket started on her errand. It was a long time 
before she returned, but she was abundantly supplied 
with the material, and deposited her basket wuh its 
precious burden in a closet in our room. 

After tea wo began our preparations. We seated 
ourselves upon the door, and lost no time, bat worked 
diligently. We were startled to find how 1st* it was 
when my aunt tMrs, Todd), on her way to bee room* 
tapped on the door, telling os it was time to he in our 
beds. We did put out the light* and waited until we 
thought everybody was asleep ; then we relighted our 
candle and worked until late in the night, when we 
hung up the finished garments with a thrill of delight. 
Our sleep was too short to be satisfactory* hot we 
managed to get to breakfast in time. As soon as it 
was over* we rushed to our room. M iry was always 
quick in her movements* but now she made uncommon 
haste* and w*s dressed and out upon the street as I 
reacbed the front hall door* One moreen; and we 
would haw tven safe. But as fate would have it. 
Aunt caught a glimpse of me. One glance vu enough 
to show her what we had been striving for. She 
reached the door in a seevmd. ami railed Mary back. 
Three w* stood* * burlesque on vanity, as gc.itesque 
figures as eye need ever fail upon -in hoops that 
hutgvd its frvnt and at the back, while they foil in at 
the sides* and with our narrow white dresses stretched 
over them to their utmost extent. We bj*d basted the 
willows in jtisi us thev came off tae tree, one ethi being 
Very tsrgr and the other very small. Aunt L.-oked us 
over front head to fool, and wxL *' What frigate toq 


are ! Take those things off* and then go to Sunday- 
school,” 

We went to our room chagrined and angry. Mary 
buret into tears* and gave the first exhibition of temper 
1 had ever known her to make. She thought w* were 
badly treated. I was angry, but did not express my¬ 
self quite &(y freely. It is well our display was confined 
to our own premises, If we had gone to the McCord 
Church, as we were so anxious to do, the congregation 
would have been convulsed with laughter and aunt too 
much mortified to lift up her head. 

From Mr. Ward's school Mary went to a 
select French school kept by Mrs* Mont el L 
Here she remained for four years, going to 
the school each Monday morning and not 
returning to her father's house until Friday 
evening. Nothing but French was spoken 
in this school* and Mary acquired a thorou gh 
knowledge of the language. She never gave 
it up* and always read the beat French au¬ 
thors in the original. It was here also that 
she learned to dance. 

While in Lexington as a young lady, Mary 
Todd never seemed interested in or mani¬ 
fested any desire for attention, although she 
mingled freely with the best society. Her 
special friends were Miss Margaret Wick- 
liffe, afterwards Mrs. General William Pres¬ 
ton, and Miss Bodley, afterwards Mrs. 
E* B. Owsley of Louisville, Kentucky. In 
a home pervaded by every refinement, her 
life flowed on quietly, free from sorrow’ or 
bereavement. She bad a plump, round fig¬ 
ure* and was rather short in stature. Her 
features were not regularly beautiful, but 
she was certainly very pretty, with her lovely 
complexion, soft brown hair* and clear blue 
eyes, and intelligent bright face that, hav¬ 
ing once seen* you would not easily forget. 
She was singularly sensitive. She was also 
impulsive, and made no attempt to conceal 
her feelings; indeed it would have been an 
impossibility had she desired to do so, for 
her face was an index to every passing emo¬ 
tion. Without desiring to wound, she occa¬ 
sionally indulged in sarcastic, witty remarks, 
that cut like a damascus blade; but there 
was no malice behind them. She was full of 
humor, but never unrefined. Perfectly 
frank and extremely spirited* her candor of 
speech and Independence of thought often 
gave offense where none was meant, for a 
more affectionate heart never beat. 

In 1S*TT Mary paid a visit to her sister 
Mrs. Xinian W. Edwards at Springfield, Illi¬ 
nois. £he remained there three months be¬ 
fore returning to her father's home at Lex¬ 
ington. She was then just nineteen years 
of age. In 1S39 she again visited Spring- 
field. Her wit and affability, not less than 
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her varied accomplishments, impressed both 
old and young, In 1842 she was married to 
Abraham Lincoln. 

There has been bo ranch written and 
printed upon the subject of Mrs, Lincoln's 
marriage, that I will only say that Mrs. Lin¬ 
coln's family had no knowledge of any want 
of faith or honor on Mr. Lincoln's part. 
Mrs. Dr. Wallace, Mrs. Lincoln's sister, 
who is still living in Springfield, positively 
asserts that there was never but one wedding 
arranged between Mary Todd and Mr. Lin¬ 
coln, and that was the one that occurred. 
Mr. Herndon says that it was a large wed¬ 
ding, and that Mrs. Lincoln was married in 
a white silk dress. This is an error, and he 
must have confused Mrs. Lincoln's wedding 
with that of her sister, Mrs, Wallace, who 
was married a little before. Mrs. Lincoln, 
by preference, had a quiet marriage. Mrs, 
Wallace says that on a Sunday morning Mr. 
Lincoln and Mary Todd called Mrs. Edwards 
to where they were sitting, and told her they 
had decided to be married that evening. 
Mrs. Wallace was sent for, and she says that 
she never worked harder in her life than on 
that day. Only a few people were present 
—Mr. Dresser, the minister, held a short 
service in his church, and afterward went up 
to Mr. Edwards's house, where the marriage 
took place. There were present Mr. and 
Mrs. Benjamin Edwards, Major and Mrs. 
John Todd Stuart, Dr. John Todd and family, 
Dr. and Mrs. Wallace, and Mr. and Mrs. 
N ini an W. Edwards. And the bride was 
clad in a simple white muslin dress. 

As to the love affairs that Mr. Lincoln 
may have had or the offers he made of him¬ 
self to others, Mrs. Wallace says that she 
does not know in regard to them. He may 
have had a misunderstanding with Mary Todd, 
but as the latter went to Springfield in 1839 
and was married in 1842, there certainly 
could not have been so many love affairs as 
Mr. Lincoln's biographers enjoy giving him. 
Abraham Lincoln was a visitor at the house 
of Mr. Edwards before Mary Todd arrived at 
Springfield, and his well-known intimacy 
with her cousin, the accomplished John Todd 
Stuart/ and Mr. Joshua Speed at that time, 
speaks volumes in his favor as a promising 
man. Unless Mary Todd and Mr. Lincoln 

* John Twirl Stuart, one of the 1 leading lawjrcr^ af Jlllnn^, 
wijHArmtSve of Kentucky. Elr graduated at Center Oollevp. 
Dmmlle, sttidtaJ 1 p™ p iw r l In IS® lOwfcfd ai StirharfElS. 11* 
wriH afterward a taw partner of Abraham Lincoln and ww 
major of 4 battalion In the ftliitk J l.iAvik Vur, where AbmEurm 
Lincoln com mantled a company In the njune battalion. Hr 
t-ervod "a itui IIHiioln legfitaLnra from 1833 to 10®, when he 
defeated Stephen A, Doujtlo* for ConLjrtfti. Ila *erv#d In 
Congrum two lernu. and then declined a lection ; hut he 
wag reflected In Iftfjii and sefredona term, (to died November 
ati, aged tS y^nrti. 


mutually desired it, there would have been 
no reason for the marriage. 

It has also been said that Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln were not happy. Mrs. Wallace de¬ 
nies this emphatically, and the present writ¬ 
er's knowledge bears out Mrs. Wallace's 
assertion. They understood each other 
thoroughly, and Mr. Lincoln looked beyond 
the impulsive words and manner, and knew 
that his wife was devoted to him and to his 
interests. They lived in a quiet, unostenta¬ 
tious manner. She was very fond of read¬ 
ing, and interested herself greatly in her 
husband's political views and aspirations. 
She was fond of home, and made nearly all 
her own and her children's clothes. She 
was a cheerful woman, a delightful conver¬ 
sationalist, and well-informed on all the sub¬ 
jects of the day. The present writer saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln together some part of 
every day for six months at one time, but 
saw nothing of the unhappiness which is so 
often referred to. Many of Mr. Lincoln's 
ways, such as going to answer his own door¬ 
bell, annoyed her, and upon one occasion a 
member of her family said, “ Mary, if I had 
a husband with a mind such as yours has, I 
wouldn't care what be did." This pleased 
her very much, and she replied, “It is very 
foolish—it is a small thing to complain of." 

Here are extracts from some letters writ¬ 
ten by Mrs. Lincoln to the writer of the 
present sketch: 

PASSAGES FKOM LETTERS OF MRS. LINCOLN. 

Springfield, February 3, 1856.— 41 Mr. 
Lincoln has just entered and announced that 
a Speaker has at last been elected at Wash¬ 
ington; that Mr. Banks is the happy man. 
They have had great trouble in their political 
world." 

Springfield, November 23, 1856.— 11 Your 
husband, like some of the rest of ours, has 
a groat taste for politics and has taken much 
interest in the late contest, which has re¬ 
sulted very much us I expected, not hoped. 
Although Mr. Lincoln is, or was, a Fremont 
man, you must not include him with so many 
of those w T ho belong to that party, an aboli 
tionist. in principle he is far from it. All 
he desires is that slavery shall not be ex¬ 
tended, let it remain where it is. My weak 
woman’s heart was too Southern in feeling 
to sympathize with any but Fillmore. I have 
always been a great admirer of his— he marie 
so good a President, and is so good a man, 
and feels the necessity of keeping foreign err 
within bounds. If some of you Kentuckians 
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had to deal with the Wild Irish as we house- 
keepers are sometimes called upon to do, the 
South would certainly elect Fillmore next 
time. The Democrats have been defeated 
in our State in their governor; so there is a 
crumb of comfort for each and all. What 
day is so dark that there is no ray of sun¬ 
shine to penetrate the gloom? . . . Now 
sit clown, and write one of your agreeable 
missives, and do not wait for a return of 
each from a staid matron, and, moreover, 
the mother of three noisy boys. 1 ' 

Springfield, September 20, 1857.—” The 
summer has strangely and rapidly passed 
away. Some portion of it was spent most 
pleasantly in traveling East. We visited 
Niagara, Canada, New York, and other 
points of interest. When I saw T the large 
steamers at the New York landing, ready 
for their European voyage, 1 felt in my heart 
inclined to sigh that poverty was my portion. 
1 often laugh and tell Mr. Lincoln that 1 am 
determined my next husband shall be rich.” 

Springfield, February lti, 1857.—“ With¬ 
in the last three weeks there has been a 
party almost every night, and some two or 
three grand fetes are coming olf this week, 
f may surprise you when I mention that I am 
recovering from the slight fatigue of a very 
large and, I really believe, a very handsome 
and agreeable entertainment, at least our 
friends flatter us by saying so. About 500 
were invited; yet owing to an unlucky rain, 
three hundred only favored us by their 
presence. And the same evening, in Jack¬ 
sonville, Colonel Warren gave a bridal party 
to his son, which occasion robbed us of some 
of our friends. You will think we have en¬ 
larged our borders since you were here.” 

Mrs. Lincoln was devoted to her children, 
and their loss was a distracting grief to her. 
Willie's death at Washington w T as a sorrow 
too deep for the President or Mrs. Lincoln to 
refer to. Mrs. Lincoln regularly attended 
the Presbyterian Church, and it w as her re¬ 
quest to be buried from the churoh where 
she had professed her faith. Her wedding- 
ring had engraved within it, *‘ Love is eter¬ 
nal.” The last words President Lincoln 
ever said to his wife were, ” There is no 
city I desire so much to see as Jerusalem.” 
With these words half-spoken, the fatal bul¬ 
let entered bis brain and struck him down 
by her side. 

What wonder that such a shock was fol¬ 


lowed by great nervous prostration! Mrs. 
Lincoln went abroad to divert her mind. 
Mr. Paul 8hipman, of Edgewater Park, New 
Jersey, who saw much of her during her so¬ 
journ in London and on the Continent, says: 
lt Her residence was in sight of Bedford 
Square, and her life subservient to the wel¬ 
fare of Tad (her son), who was pursuing his 
studies under a tutor. Bhe shunned, rather 
than courted attention, and desired peace 
and retirement above all things. I found 
her sympathetic, cordial, sensible, with that 
bonhomie so fascinating, with no trace of 
eccentricity in conduct or manner. She 
was simply a bright, wholesome, attractive 
woman, and I could not for the life of me 
recognize the Mrs. Lincoln of the news¬ 
papers in the Mrs. Lincoln I saw.” A let¬ 
ter written by Mrs. Lincoln to Mrs. Shipman 
says: " I hope we will meet whilst we are 
abroad—yon with your life so filled with love 
and happiness, whilst 3, alas, am a weary 
exile. Without my beloved husband's pres¬ 
ence the world is filled with gloom and 
dreariness for me/' 

In 1871 Mrs. Lincoln's son Tad died in 
Chicago, at the age of eighteen. ** Ah, my 
dear friend,” she said to one who knew' her 
well, “ you will rejoice when you know that 
1 have gone to my husband and children.” 
She was done with life. After years of fail¬ 
ing health, in quiet seclusion from the world, 
shrinking from any publicity, and sensitive 
to every misrepresentation, sustaining the 
dignity of widowhood by perfectly appro¬ 
priate behavior, she awaited the release 
from her sufferings. She died at the home 
of her sister, Mrs, Ninian W. Edwards, July 
16, 1882, Three days later she was laid to 
rest by the side of her illustrious husband. 
The ltev, John A. Reid of Springfield ex¬ 
pressed the feeling of many when he said, 
** The taller and the stronger one died, and 
the weaker is now dead. Growing and strug¬ 
gling together, one could not live without 
the other. Years ago Abraham Lincoln 
placed upon the finger of Mary Todd a ring 
bearing the inscription * Love is eternal.’ 
iSide by side they walked until the demon of 
tragedy separated them. When the nation 
was shocked at the sad and dire event, how 
much more must she have been shocked who 
hud years before become a part of his life. 
It cannot be any disrespect to her memory to 
say, that the bullet that sped its way and 
took her husband from earth took her too ” 
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THE COMMERCIAL PROMISE OF CUBA, PORTO RICO, 

AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


By Gao roe B. Waldron. 



TO two Connecticut brothers 
who swapped possessions with 
each other until both became 
rich, are fairly entitled to 
stand for Yankee thrift and 
shrewdness* These qualities 
in a century have enabled the 
United States to grow in 
wealth four times as rapidly 
as in population; so that to¬ 
day this nation of 75,000,000 
people possesses $90,000*000,000 of wealth. 
Yet so intent have Americans been on con¬ 


quering the problems at home, that they 
have hardly turned their attention to the 
world fields* 


Now, however, a new era has dawned, and 
the United States are to take their place 
among the first nations of the world, not 
alone in bigness and in wealth, but in the 
competitive sale of the products of their 
hands and brains. Whatever else this war 
with Spain may do for us, it is bound to open 
new avenues of trade in her colonies of the 
East and West Indies* The islands of Cuba 
and Porto Rico on our eastern coast, and the 
Philippines, with the Carolines, the Ladronea, 
and other Spanish islands* on the west, to¬ 
gether with our newly acquired Hawaiian 
possessions, furnish fields of unique trade 
opportunities. All these islands lie in the 
tropics,whither heretofore not an acre of our 
country has extended. 

The natural avenues of trade are not with 
the sun, along parallels of longitude, but 
north and south* between zones of differing 
climate. Hence these island groups are 
most favorably located* They can send us the 
fruits of the tropics which our temperate cli¬ 
mate produces too sparingly or not at all, and 
receive in return our grain and manufactures 
—an exchange mutually desirable and use¬ 
ful. Given these sources of trade, and there 
is scarcely a product in the world that could 
not be raised within our enlarged borders. 


A NEW TERRITORY EQUAL TO NINE GOOD 

STATES. 

These islands have peculiar advantages of 
location for us* Just off our South Atlantic 


coast lies Cuba. Nearly 800 miles long and 
from thirty to 125 miles wide, the island has 
an area of 42,000 square miles* or about 
that of the State of Ohio* Easily reached 
from the great harbors of the Atlantic is 
Porto Rico, equal to Long Island in length, 
but twice as broad, In the Pacific, in line 
with our rapidly expanding trade with Japan, 
China, and Australia, are the Philippines and 
other Spanish islands. Extending over a sea 
area of some 1,200 miles north and south, 
and double the distance along the equator, 
these islands number about 2,000. Many 
are too barren and insignificant, perhaps, 
ever to be of practical value. But the Phil¬ 
ippine group itself is peculiarly fertile and 
surprisingly extensive. Luzon alone, upon 
which stands the city of Manila, has 47,000 
square miles—equal in size to the State of 
New York* With Mindanao, scarcely in¬ 
ferior in size, the other islands would equal 
the six New- Enlgand States, and bring the 
total up to 114,000 square miles* 

Here, then* are Cuba and Porto Rico in the 
Atlantic, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
groups in the Pacific, whose destiny has be¬ 
come intertwined with our own* Their com¬ 
bined area is 108,000 square miles* equaling 
New England* New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. Their population is about 10,- 
000,000, or perhaps one-half that of these 
nine home States* The Philippines, with 
three-quarters of the entire population, and 
Porto Rico, with 800,000 people, alone ap¬ 
proach our own Eastern States in density* 
Cuba, prior to the w'ar, was about as well 
populated as Virginia, and the Hawaiian 
group is as well peopled as Kansas* What, 
then, can these islands do for us ? 

SUGAR AND COFFEE FOR NEARLY ALL THE 

WORLD* 

Americans use more sugar in proportion 
to population than any other nation of the 
world* The total consumption last year was 
not less than 2,500,000 tons* This is enough 
to make a pyramid that would overtop the 
tallest pyramid of Egyptian fame* Of this 
total, 2,200,000 tons came front foreign 

countries, the Spanish possessions and Hawaii 
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sending about twenty-five per cent. Five 
years earlier, when our imports were less by 
half a million tons, these islands supplied 
double this quantity, or nearly two-thirds of 
the nation's entire sugar import, lint that 
was before Cuba had been devastated by war 
and when she was exporting 1,100,000 tons 
of sugar to other countries. Restore Cuba 
to her former fertility, and the total sugar 
crop of these islands will reach l,500 f lKX) 
tons, or two-thirds our present foreign de¬ 
mand. 

But no one supposes that these islands 
have reached the limit of their production, 
Hawaii has doubled her sugar export within 
the past few 7 years. Cuba, in the height of 
her former prosperity, had but a fraction 
of her sugar land under cultivation. Were 
all the land in use on that island that is 
suited to raising sugar, it is estimated that 
Cuba alone could supply the demand of the 
entire Western Hemisphere. Add to this the 
possibilities in the other islands, now only at 
the beginning of their development, and no 
American need fear a lack of material to 
supply his sweet tooth. 

With sugar, Americans rank their coffee* 
The annual consumption of this berry reaches 
700,000,000 pounds. Yet, until Hawaii be¬ 
came ours, not a pound could be grow n for 
commerce within our borders. Of the coffee 
imported, scarcely a half million pounds 
comes from these islands east and west. 
Still the coffee product of Porto Rico reaches 
50*000,000 pounds a year. Once Cuba far 
outstripped her sister island in this crop, 
raising in a single year 90*000,000 pounds. 
But that was early in the century, before 
the island had been devastated by frequent 
wars. To-day almost her last coffee planta¬ 
tion is destroyed. But what Cuba has done 
she can do again, and in richer abundance, 
under the stimulus of American energy and 
skill 

The Philippines produce a coffee not equal 
to the best Mocha to be sure, but with a 
flavor peculiarly its own, and so well appreci¬ 
ated by the Spaniards that most of the GOO,- 
000 pounds annually raised go to that coun¬ 
try. The Hawaiian Islands are but at the 
beginning of their coffee raising. Within 
five years their exports have increased nearly 
forty fold* It may be many years before 
these island groups will oe able to pro¬ 
duce coffee enough for the entire nation, 
but in five years they wilt he sending us a 
quarter of our imports of this favorite 
1 jerry, and in a decade that total can easily 
be doubled. 


TOBACCO—HAVANAS CHEAP ENOUGH FOR 
ANY SMOKER. 

An important product of these islands 
which finds its way to the United States is 
tobacco. Our own tobacco crop averages 
500,000,000 pounds, and of this, from 2o0,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 pounds goes to other 
countries. But the tobacco lover has a fond¬ 
ness for certain flavors that our own soil will 
not produce* The result is that no less than 
25,000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco is im¬ 
ported, of which until recently Cuba sup¬ 
plied three-fourths. That island, in addition, 
sends out 200,000,000 cigars and 50,000*000 
packages of cigarettes a year, of which forty 
per cent* enter the United States, 

The Philippines also come in for a large 
place in tobacco cultivation. About 250*- 
000,000 pounds of leaf tobacco and 150*- 
000*000 cigars are exported. Little of this 
is sent directly to the United States* The 
Spaniard, however, is credited with a shrewd¬ 
ness truly Yankee in quality* since much of 
the “ pure Havana ” is said to tm supplied to 
the Cuban factories from these East Indian 
islands* Under the fostering care of Amer¬ 
ican enterprise and capital, this industry 
should develop into many fold its present 
value, and the time easily come when the 
laboring man, as well :is the millionaire* en¬ 
joys his after-dinner t+ Havana” or 11 Phil* 
ippine.” 

MANILA HEMP—TROPICAL FRUITS* 

Famous the world over is the manila hemp 
of the Philippines- The United States im¬ 
port about 100,000*000 pounds a year* and 
of this, ninety per cent* comes directly from 
those islands* About twice this quantity is 
produced there, and hemp forms one of the 
chief sources of wealth to the islanders. 
With the demand for hemp ever increasing, 
and the opportunities for its culture meagerly 
used, there is no reason why this product 
may not be largely multiplied to the profit 
of all alike. 

With the cocoa tree, the banana, the pine¬ 
apple* the mango, and other tropical fruits, 
the islands offer an appetizing variety. But, 
rich as are the present Philippines* the coun¬ 
try is scarcely at the beginning of ite possi¬ 
bilities* Only one acre in fifteen of the soil 
is cultivated, and that in the wasteful and 
slovenly way characteristic of the native 
and Spanish races. Under American skill 
and thrift the products may be easily multi- 
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plied ten fold their present volume, and be 
vastly improved in quality. 

Very similar opportunities await the Amer¬ 
icans in Cuba. Of the 26,000,000 acres, 
only 2,000,000 have ever been under the 
plow* Yet the fertile land is easily four 
fold the present cultivated area. There are 
besides some 15,000,000 acres of virgin for 
eat, containing such valuable timber as ma¬ 
hogany, cedar, logwood, redwood, ebony, and 
lignum vitse* So rich is the soil that fertil¬ 
izers are seldom used except for tobacco, 
though the same crops have been grown for 
a hundred years. 


UNTOLD RICHES IN IKON AND COLD. 

Cuba is rich in iron also—how rich no one 
can tell* About 140 mines have been loca¬ 
ted. Near Santiago are two mines worked 
by American capital, and producing from 
110,000 to 50,000 tons of ore a month. This 
iron grades in quality with the richest in the 
world* Taken to our Bethlehem mills, some 
of it has been forget! into Harveyized steel 
armor for the protection of American battle* 
ships in aid of “ Cuba fibre.” On the south 
coast are numerous deposits of manganese, 
and an American company has facilities for 
supplying 200 tons a day. Nearly all the 
manganese used in this country comes from 
the Black Bea regions and from the northern 
part of South America. With the copper, 
coal, asphalt, and other minerals known to 
be in that country, Cuba has resources which 
are bound to be of inestimable value when 
her industries are dominated by men of 
American brains and push* 

Minerals are known to be in the other 
islands, notably the Philippine group. Cop 
per is abundant in Luzon particularly* 
Lead is found in Cebu, while iron ore under¬ 
lies wide sections of Luzon and Mindanao* 
Undoubtedly there are extensive coal meas¬ 
ures also, but these are little explored. Most 
interesting of all to the American are the 
gold deposits. These extend over a wide 
area, though their value as yet is little 
known* Should they prove rich, the Phil¬ 
ippines may become another California or 
Klondike for rapidity of settlement and in¬ 
crease in wealth* 

THE! NEED OF THE ISLANDS FOR AMERICAN 

BREADSrtTFFS. 

Not less important are the opportunities 
these islands of the Atlantic and Pacific offi- 


to our own export trade. If they can give 
us an abundance of the tilings we cannot 
raise at home at all, or only with difliculty, 
they can also take from us products that we 
can most easily supply. None of these 
islands are natural grain countries. Some 
of them raise a little corn, but that only 
with difficulty. For bread they must look 
to other countries, and particularly to the 
broad prairies of our own United States. 

This is peculiarly true of Cuba. Yet so 
cunningly has the tariff been regulated at 
Madrid that it was cheaper to send our flour 
to Bpain and thence transship it to Cuba than 
to send it to that island directly from our 
own ports. Of course the Cubans paid the 
freight both ways, as well as the tolls and 
the pilferings to which the grain was sub¬ 
jected by Spanish officers on the way. This 
abuse was no small factor in bringing about 
the revolt against the mother country. Up 
to the opening of the war, American exports 
to Cuba ran from $20,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000 a year, or only about one-third as much 
as the imports from Cuba to this country. 

The Philippines as a field for American ex¬ 
ports are practically a new country. These 
islands have been faking about $20,000,000 
from foreign countries, but of this scarcely 
$100,000 was from the United States* It is 
a quest ion of only a few months when Eng¬ 
land, I Germany, and Spain will be forced to 
share this rich field with us. 

Our annual demand upon tropical products 
reaches $225,000,000, which is a third of 
our entire imports* Of this, these island 
groups live years ago were supplying $100,- 
(XX),000. To-day, because of Spanish wars, 
the aggregate has dropped below $40,000,- 
000, When peace again prevails they can 
easily return to their former standard, and 
under American protection perhaps more 
than double this trade. Put in the best 
years they have taken us barely $30, 
000,000, and now their imports from us are 
but half that value. They took $5,000,000 
in bread stuffs, $3,000,000 of our meat, and 
$7,000,000 of iron and steel manufactures. 
Not less than 65,000,000 pounds of pork 
and beef have found their way to these 
islands in a single year. No wonder that 
the Spanish can understand the significance 
of American pigs. 

Thus much does our foreign trade mean 
with thinly populated islands under a govern¬ 
ment that uses every effort to discourage 
intercourse with Americans. When the popu¬ 
lation is multiplied two fold in number and 
+jir in ability to produce and to consume. 
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what then will be our mutual trade ? Fewer When our own new colonies of the Atlantic 
than 5,000,000 British colonists in Austra- and the Pacific reach the measure of their 
lasia exchange goods with the world to the American development, not less than this 
value of $650,000,000 annually, and of this should be their standard of trade with their 
more than a third is with the mother country, mother, America, and with the world. 


TIIE PASSING OF McIVOR. 


By Cy Warm an, 


Author of "Tales (?r a» PnjfLnt'cr^" “Tlit Riprvjw M^wiij^T,' 1 fltary of the Railroad,' 1 elc. 


ANY of my readers will remem* 
her Mclvor, who as he oiled 
the notorious 107 said to the 
paymaster, whose train he 
was to take out, ” It*s all 
poppycock—there's no such 
thing its an unlucky engine. 
This Friday talk m child’s 
talk.” And then, glancing 
up at the new moon, he made 
a wish. Later, when he hung 
the reprobate’s boiler on a big rock in the 
black canon, he came from the cab more 
than ever of the opinion that he was never 
to he killed on an engine* When he took 
desperate chances, it was not to save him¬ 
self, but other people and his engine. 

Mclvor was a Virginian. Before the beard 
broke through his boyish face, he entered 
the army. He went in at one end of the 
war and came out at the other end, with 
whiskers and scars, but still proud of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

After the war, young Mclvor became a 
locomotive engineer on one of the Southern 
railways. One day a lot of negroes, feeling 
their freedom, said they would ride on the 
engine, and Mclvor was unable to put them 
olf. Finally one of them, being especially 
frisky, said he would run the engine, and 
Mclvor 3aid he would not. After that there 
was confusion in the cab, and when it was 
all over, the engineer stood looking at a 
smoking six-shooter, letting the engine jog 
along to the end of the run. Along the 
track three negroes lay dead or dying, and 
a half dozen other negroes, some limping and 
all scared, were humping it across a meadow 
toward the wood. The engineer's left hand 
had been cooked while he was struggling to 
keep out of the fire-box, for the negroes had 
playfully attempted to poke him through the 
furnace door, I have heard it hinted that 
Mclvor succeeded in locating four more of his 


torturers, making seven altogether; and then 
he went North. 

I have always respected Mclvor, 

Taking account of the war* the negroes, 
and bis after experience on a new railroad 
in the then new West, Mclvor had many 
narrow escapes,. Like most men who have 
lived long at the front of an express train, 
he was quick to act in the face of danger. 
One night, when the road was new and un¬ 
fenced, he was falling along the Tomeche, 
forty minutes late, with No. 7 full of hungry 
people anxious to reach I*a Veta Hotel at 
Gunnison* famous as an eating-station in the 
days when the main line lay over Marshall 
Pass. The first snow was falling in the hills, 
and a band of half wild horses were hurrying 
down in the autumn twilight to a lonely ranch 
at the mouth of a canon. Mclvor saw' them 
coming towards him in a deep cut. He was 
on a down grade, and he knew it would bo 
impossible to stop. As he reached for the 
whistle he pulled the throttle wide open, for 
to slow down at such a time was to increase 
the danger. Instinctively he shouted to the 
fireman, who was down by the furnace door, 
to ” look out;” and taking alarm from the 
cry of the engine and Mclvor's voice, the 
fireman went up against the sloping side of 
the dirt cut, and rolled unconscious, but 
almost unhurt, along with the wind of the 
train. The little rockaway engine, with her 
wheels on sand, tumbled into the herd at a 
frightful rate. Mclvor said he could feel the 
horses slamming up against his front end. 
They crashed over the pilot, tearing away 
the signal lamp, the headlight, and the stack. 
As soon as it was over, Mclvor stopped, 
backed up* and found his fireman. 

” You told me to jump,” the fireman 
stammered. 

” I did nothin' of the sort,” said Mclvor; 
“ I merely said * look out/ ” 
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When the company settled with the ranch¬ 
man for that night's work, they paid him 
for thirteen horses. Mclvor had made a 
record that has never yet been broken; but 
a man with less 44 sand ” might have made 
it thirteen human beings* 

A few years ago a young man employed as 
a watchman at one of the division stations 
on that same railway, in a fit of anger, struck 
a conductor with a piece of plank, and killed 
him. The conductor was very popular in the 
town* His friends, assembling quickly, 
called it murder, and went at once to the 
jail where the young man had been locked 
up and murdered the murderer. 

When it was all over and the men saw 
what had been done, they were alarmed. 
The good people of the town were shocked, 
and the whole community was sorely grieved 
over the tragic death of two respected citi¬ 
zens, Naturally, the grand jury inquired 
into the matter, and Mclvor was one of the 
first men arrested. Two or three witnesses 
swore positively that they had heard Me Ivor’s 
Virginia voice shouting at the head of the 
mob. Other men, equally reputable, offered 
to swear that Mclvor was elsewhere at the 
moment of the hanging; but Mclvor refused 
to let them testify in his behalf. 

When, some time later, Mclvor was brought 
from the jail to be tried, he said he was not 
guilty. He had a friend high in the Masonic 
order, as he was himself, and this man came 
and testified that Mclvor was not in the mob, 
and proved it beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
and Mclvor went free. Then some people 
accused him of 44 playing horse ** with the 
State; but that was not true. Mclvor had 
gone to jail to give another man, who had 
the same Southern accent, time to get out 
of the country, and he “ got,” 

Mclvor was an interesting combination of 
strength and weakness. As shown here, he 
was loyal to a friend and would suffer for 
him; but I don’t think he ever wholly for¬ 
gave an enemy. On his engine he would 
face death with a smile. On the ground he 
was as weak and erring as a village belle 
who has inherited her mother’s beauty and 
a deep longing for the stage. He railroaded 
at all times and in all places, and used his 
engine or the time-card to illustrate what he 
'had to say. Once his fireman fell in love 
with an interesting widow who kept a board¬ 
ing-house, and he asked Mclvor *s consent* 

“ Well,” said the engineer, thoughtfully, 
14 she’s sho’ onto heh job; but it seems to 


me, Johnny, that it wud be bettah to get 
one just out o’ the shop, an’ break heh in to 
suit you. In that case, ye’d know" all heh 
w T eak points.” 

Sitting the other day with Mr. John A. 
Hill, in his luxurious office on the fifteenth 
level of a big Broadway building, facing the 
little park just opposite the small-paned 
window at which Mr* Dana used to sit, we 
fell to talking of Mclvor and his quaint say¬ 
ings* Before he became known as the 
author of 14 John Alexander’s Philosophy” 
and as the chief owner of the 14 American 
Machinist,” Hill used to double-head with 
Mclvor over the hills of Colorado. 

44 I sent him a story the other day,” 1 
said, ** that he w ill recall when he reads it*” 

Swinging his swivel chair until he faced 
me squarely, Hill asked, with some surprise: 
44 Why, don’t yon know that Mclvor’s dead ? ” 

And now, coming back to my work after 
a few T day’s dissipation in the second city in 
the world, I find a letter from the little town 
w r here, for the past fifteen years, Mclvor had 
stabled his iron horse. It was written by 
one of the foremen in the shops, 1 fancy, 
and was meant only to carry the news of the 
engineer’s death and to say that his brother, 
who had come up from the South to settle 
the dead man’s affaire, had expressed the 
wish that some acknowledgment might be 
made of the receipt of my story. The 
brother, as he read the story, had smiled 
through his tears, the letter said, for he had 
often heard Mclvor himself tell the story. 
The two men had parted many years ago, 
and new the brother, coming to the little 
towm w'here Mclvor had lived, found four or 
five thousand dollars, some real estate, a few 
shares of mining stock—and a grave. The 
steady hand that had held in it hundreds of 
lives almost every day for the past twelve 
years is resting there. Perhaps of the men 
and wemenw-ho read this recital not a few r have 
at some time slept down the steep mountain 
and through the dark canon while Mclvor 
kept watch in the engine cab. Mclvor is 
dead; and, as he always said it would be, he 
died in bed, ** w f ith his boots off.” 

1 have no right to print the foreman’s let¬ 
ter, but I can give the story in my own way, 
which, however, can never impress you as 
this letter has impressed me: 

Mclvor had been ill for three or four years 
—some trouble with the spine, a thing com¬ 
mon enough among enginemen. He would 
lay of? fora wdiile, go up and down the coun- 
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try, experimenting with the many hot springs 
of the West and fooling with widely adver¬ 
tised Chinese doctors—who are usually 
brought in from the nearest laundry, hung 
about with baggage checks, and propped up 
on a sort of throne under a big umbrella, 
finally, a few months ago, his engine went 
into the “back shops” to be rebuilt, and 
Mclvor's friends persuaded him to go to the 
hospital, get well, and be ready for her when 
she should come out. This hospital is main¬ 
tained by the employees and the company, 
and Mclvor, who had been one of the direct¬ 
ors, knew that it was not a bad place—much 
better, in fact, than the average hotel; and 
so, after lighting down a natural dread of 
such institutions, he finally w’ent to live at 
the hospital. For a while he w r as reasonably 
well contented, but his health did not im¬ 
prove ; indeed he seemed to grow w orse from 
week to week. 

At first he kept quiet —racing, as it were, 
with his engine, to see which would get 
out first* Then when the newly turned 
wheels had been replaced beneath the boiler, 
the old engineer used to cross the teetering 
foot-bridge that hung over the Arkansas and 
sit for hours watching the workmen putting 
the engine in shape for the road . 4 f Towards 

the last/* writes his friend, the foreman, 
41 the doctor used to try to keep him away, 
for he would not go back to the fc:spital 
noon to eat. All day, from the first to the 
last wdiistle, he would sit by, getting up now 
and then to help adjust the different parts of 
the machine*” 

Every new device in the store Mclvor 
would have* The old-fashioned oil-cups had 
to be removed and glass ones put on instead. 
The latest patent lubricators and a spring 
seat in the cab he asked for, and the master 
mechanic, knowing that these things were 
not for Mclvor, said, ” All right—give it to 
him,” and then went into his office to think. 
Hay by day, as the engine assumed her nor¬ 
mal shape, growing bright and beautiful 
under the painter's touch, the engineer 
wasted away. 


In the course of time he began to realize 
this fact, for now he urged them to get her 
out as soon as possible, so that he might 
break her in for the road. By the time the 
last touches were being put on the new 
engine, it was necessary for some one to 
walk over the swinging bridge with the 
engineer when the six o'clock whistle blew. 
Finally she was finished and fixed up, but 
that night they had to carry Mclvor over the 
river to the hospital, and the next day he 
was unable to leave his bed. 

Nobody spoke now of the engine to him, 
and he never spoke of it himself* One 
day, a week or two after hia last trip over 
the bridge, the master mechanic went in to 
see him* Mclvor was lying apparently 
asleep, with his face to the wall. Presently 
a whistle sounded, and, turning quickly on 
his back, he looked steadily into the face of 
the master mechanic* The master mechanic 
knew what was in his mind, and, pitying 
him, waited for him to speak. 

" That's the Hund’ed-an’-sixty-eight,” 
said Mclvor. 

** It’s Blodget,” said the master mechanic, 
evasively, 14 coming in with Mr. Jeffrey's 
special*” 

* 4 It makes no difference who's handlin' 
heh, or what she’s haulin’, that’s th’ Hum 
d T ed-an ? -sixty-eight,” said Mclvor, and he 
turned his face once more to the wall. 

That evening some friends came in to see 
him, and Mclvor said abruptly: “ Look a- 
heah! When i leave the rail, I want you-all 
to plant me wbuh I go down, an r don't let 
my people go haulin’ me about; I’m tia'd, 
an’ I want a rest.” 

” Say,” he called as his friends were 
leaving, ” ast Mistah Jones's padon for th’ 
way I spoke to him to-day. Come to think, 
I guess I don’t own the engine anyway, only 
it seems they might a kep‘ heb whistle closed 
till 1 was out o’ hea’in.” 

But that was the last time the whistle 
came to trouble him, for before the Hum 
dred-and-sixty-eight came in on her next 
trip Mclvor was dead. 



Collected 

Cleveland! 


The hoja replied that the donkey was not 
there, but the words had scarcely left his 
lips when the donkey brayed in the stable. 
Then the neighbor chided him for his deceit; 
T is impossible to be in but Nasr*ed-din, unabashed, said: ** What 
Turkey very long with- kind of a man arc you, to take a donkey’s 
out hearing of Nasr- word rather than mine? ” 


ed-din, the famous hoja, or teacher, of 


whoso remarkable sayings and doings the It happened once that Nasr-ed-din was 
people are always talking. Who ho was awakened in the middle of the night by his 


nobody know T s; w T hen ho lived no one can wife, who whispered to him in fright that 


say: perhaps he never lived; but he is to- there were robbers in the house. “(Jet 
day the most interesting character in the up,” she urged, “ and drive them away.” 


Sultan’s wide empire, 
1 le is at once the clown 
and philosopher, the 
hero and buffoon, of a 
nation He is loved 
and laughed at; and the 
wisdom embodied in 
his homely experiences 
has perhaps settled 
more quarrels than the 
Koran, for there is no 
argument that will con¬ 
vince a Turk so quickly 
as an aptly quoted 
story. 

Here are a few 
Nasr-ed-din tales that 
1 have put down in Eng¬ 
lish as they have come 
to my notice: 

One day a neighbor 
came to Nasr-ed-din 
and said: 41 Hoja Ef- 
fendi, will you lend me 
your donkey to ride on 
to-day? ” 



“Hush, woman,” said the hoja, 
knowing that the house was hare, 
" Lot them search well, and if they 
find anything we will go shares.” 


One day Naar-ed-din went to a 
feast in poor clothes, 
and saw T that no man 
paid him respect. So 
he went home and put 
on his fine fur coat, 

and came to the feast 
once more. Then all 
the guests crowded 
1 - about him, and bade 

t him dine with them. 

Whereupon the hoja 
took off his fur coat, 
and laying it by the 

table, said: “ Eat, Mr. 

Coat, the invitation is 
y for you." 


A man came to Nasr 
ed-din one day to bor 
row a piece of string 


*ctovdnrfffUormunctoxcpyttiijh, . > ,■* The hoja went into the 
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house for a few minutes* and coming out, 
said that all his string was being used to 
spread flour on* 

“ How is it possible to spread flour on 
string? ” asked the man, wondering* 

“That is 
nothing,' 1 
said Nasr-ed- 
din; “ if I was 
bound not to 
lend my string, 
I would even 
spread water 
on it.” 

One of the 
kinsmen of 
Nasr - ed - din 
was very ill, 
and neighbors 
called to ask 
after his 
health. “He 
died yester¬ 
day,” said the 
hoja, “ but to- 

_.. day he is a lifc- 

tie better. 


* 


% 


i and 

Mini Irthtll h-' uri.iiiiTnf etniryr fO JitirA 


“ Sa*r^ed*din trtis awaJeentd , . . fry hi* wife.* 

ing tempted to take some melons from a 
field, brought a ladder and put it against 
the wall to help him over. Just then the 
owner of the melons drew near; so he lifted 
the ladder upon his shoulders and pretended 
that he was trying to sell it, 

“ What are you doing? ” asked the man, 
“Are you blind?” said Nasr-ed-din* 
Don’t you see that I am selling this 
ladder? ” 

“ It is impossible to sell a ladder here 
where there are none to buy,” 

“ Foolish fellow/ 1 said the hoja. “ Know 
that fear will make men do stranger things 
than that.” 


ht* *on to rtYKi-' 1 



A man came One night there were Bounds of quarrel- 
to the hoja on one occasion and asked what ing before the hoja’s house; so he said to 
he would charge to teach his eon to read. his wife: “ Rise up, woman, light a candle, 
“ Three hundred piasters,” said Nasr-ed- that I may understand the cause of this 
din* trouble.” 

“That is a high price,” said the man; “ Lie still,” said his wife. “ This quar- 

“ for that I could buy six donkeys.” rel is no business of yours.” 

“Buy them,” said Nasr-ed-din, “and But Nasr-ed-dm would not heed her, and 
your son will make the seventh.” covering himself with a blanket from the 

lied, went out into the street. Thereupon 
Nasr-ed-din had a dream one night, and he the men seized his blanket and made off 
dreamed that a man offered him nine piasters with it, leaving the hoja shivering. When 
in a bargain. 

“It is not 
enough,” said 
the hoja, “ you 
must give me 
ten.” Just 
then he woke 
up, and finding 
no money in his 
hand, dosed his 
eyes in haste 
and cried, 

11 Give them 
quick: HI take 
nine.” 


One day 
Nasr-ed-din he- 


" TV hoja took wof. and layla# h|r th* tabU. taid. * Eat, 3Tr. naf, „ 




# 
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he went back into the house, bis wife asked And as they went they came to a bad place 
him what the trouble was. full of mud and water, and paused a mo- 

“It'fl all right,” he said; " they were ment, hesitating which way to take. Then 


quarreling about our 
blanket, As soon as 
they got it the quarrel 
ended*” 

One day Nasr-ed-diu 
went up the mountain 
to cut wood, and being 
in a happy state of mind, 
he sat on the limb which 
he was cutting, Just 
then a shepherd warned 
him of his danger, but 
even as he spoke the limb 
broke, and the hoja got 
a fall. Nasr-ed-din lay 
there for some time 
reflecting on this hap¬ 
pen ing, and the shep¬ 
herd went his way* But 
presently the hoja sprang 
up and ran after the 


-G^ ■ tS.*, 



the hoja lifted hi nisei f 
and said: ** When I was 
alive, I used to go on 
that side.” 


" ' JT'l ’ 11 




hl IIf lifted *he ladder pjobfi JU# ihauldtrB. 


At one time Nasr-ed- 
din went to Diarbekir m 
search of work, and 
there he saw very largo 
water-melons, and asked 
a man what they were* 
The man, taking Nasr- 
ed-din for a foolish fel¬ 
low, told him they were 
the eggs of donkeys. 

Nasr-ed-din believed 
this, and when he had 
finished his work in Di- 
arbekir, he bought one 
of the melons and started 
home with it. When ho 
reached the top of the 
shepherd, calling," Stop, man, I have things hill near his house, he took the melon out of 
to say to you.” And when he had come his bag to look at it. But the melon slipped 
up to the shepherd, he said: " My friend* from his hands and rolled down the hill, 
you are wiser than I: you knew when the landing in a rabbits hutch* At this the 

limb was going to break; therefore tell me rabbit, being frightened, darted from the 

now the day when 1 shall die.” hutch. "Behold,” cried the hoja, "the 

To pacify Nasr-ed-din, the shepherd said; colt has come out from the egg,” and ran 
** When it happens that your donkey brays after it. The rabbit took refuge in a vine- 
once carrying a load up-hill, then you may yard which, by chance* belonged to Nasr- 
know that you are half dead. And if the ed-din. And when the hoja came up 

donkey brays again, then you will be entirely breathless from the chase, he asked his 

dead*” wife, whom he met, if she had seen the 

Some time after this, as Nasr-ed-din was new colt* His wife, thinking that he had 
driving his donkey up-hill with a load of wood, really bought a colt, replied, “Blessings 
it happened that the donkey brayed. Then on you, man; I am going to ride the colt to 
the hoja remembered the shepherd's words, the bath-house.” 


and watted in 
terror for another 
bray to come. 
After several 
minutes the don¬ 
key brayed again, 
whereupon the 
hoja exclaimed, 
‘■Now- T am 
dead,” and laid 
himself down on 
the road. 

Soon the people 
gathered about 
him, and some 
brought a bier 
and began to iBar 
him to his house* 






* 


*4 JhA 


'fWHfc 



When Naar-ed-din heard these 
words, he felt great alarm, thinking 
that the little colt was hidden by 
his wife's garments; so he called 
out: "Come down from the colt, 
you cruel woman; you will break 
its back* It has only just come out 

of the egg.' 


1 1 




" fiW fcrflfci FJKiriimnf, 1 Jf(w / an* <£ead. > ami laid on /k njaJ. 


While walking 
in the fields one 
day, Nasr-ed-din 
saw horsemen in 
the distance, and 
taking them to 
be robbers, un¬ 
dressed himself 
hastily and hid his 
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ed-diu gave them soup also. Finally 
still others came, and said they 
were friends of the neighbors of 
the man w ho brought the hare. 

Welcome, then, ” said the hoja, 
and brought them hot water in 
glasses. 

“What m this ?” asked the 
guests, 

* * This, 11 said Nasr-ed-din, * * is 
water, lulled in the pot where the 
hare was cooked.” 

One day a beggar knocked at 
Nasr-ed-din’s door. <4 What is 
it?” asked the hoja from the roof. 

“ Come down, sir, I beg of yon. 
I have something to sav. ” 

When N&&r~ed-dln had come 
down the stairs, the beggar said, 
44 Kind master, please give me some 
money. * * 

4t Come with me,” said Nasr-ed- 
din; and when the beggar had 
climbed to the top of the house, 
Nasr-ed^din settled himself in his 


“■ r . A'oirafl'dto iwhU . , . whiter in Mm «ir; * Takt ear*, 

!*M( 4 ffT p , i , 1,1 


chair and said l ** May God give to 
you.” 

44 You might have told me that 


garments in a hollow rock. Then he sat while I was down below/* grumbled the 


down beside a tomb. When the robbers beggar, 

came up (for they really were robbers), li Yes,” said Naar-ed-din, * 4 and you 


they said to him: ** Poor old man, why do might have told me your business while 1 
you sit on a cold stone this cold day? ” The was up here.” 
hoja was at a loss to reply, but beginning 

to speak, he said; " Yesterday I died, and One night for supper the wife of Nasr-ed- 
Ihey buried me here; hut when I entered din boiled the soup a longtime, so that it 



the cave, I found a great mult ; tude there, 

and we were choked by the 

heat, so I came out to 

breathe the cool air.” JmBJ! 

At this the robbers de- 

aided that Nasr-ed-din was 

crazy and left him un- fiu 

harmed. AV.-ffjQ 


w r ould bum the hoja's throat; but when they 
sat down, she forgot the trick and 
took some of the soup herself. See¬ 
ing the tears come out of her eyes T 
^asr-ed-diti inquired what was the 
matter. N r ot wishing him 
. to know what brought 

the tears, the wife replied: 

•. “ My blessed mother liked 

j> so a P very much, and 1 

w f eep because she is dead.” 

/ l$fr& At thla * he simple^ 

ndaiflnlSlS^ minded hoja began to eat 

his soup, but at the first 
*■’ *T} spoonful he burst into 

& n, , ^/] A tears. 

M 4i Why do you weep?” 
asked his wife. 

Tv?/ ” I weep,” said Nasr* 

ed-din, " * that you and 
your blessed mother did 
not die together. * 1 


A countryman brought 
a hare to the hoja for 
him to eat, and Nasr-ed- 
din paid him much honor 
for the present. A week 
later the countryman came 
back, and Nasr-ed-din of¬ 
fered him an excellent 
soup. After a time some 
other countrymen came, 
and said they were neigh¬ 
bors of the man who 
brought the hare. Nasr- 


A a hart. Ih* 
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One day, when the Hoja was putting on his purchaser. But whenever a man came for- 

turban, he lost the end of it, and after try- ward to inquire the price, Nasr-ed-din would 

mg in vain to catch it, he dew into a great bend over and whisper in his ear: “ Take 

rage, and determined to sell the turban, care, my brother; don’t buy this turban, 

Bo he took it to the market and sought for a for it is impossible to find the end of it” 


HOW THE NEWS OF THE WAR IS REPORTED. 


By Ray Standard Rakkk, 



All with Bpain began, bo far 
as the newspapers were con- 
cemed, when the “ Maine” 
was blown up in Havana har¬ 
bor. The explosion occurred 
at 9-40 o’clock on the even- 
. ing of February 15, 1898. 
At half-past two on the fol¬ 
lowing morning the first re¬ 
ports, filed by the corre¬ 
spondents in Havana, reached 
New York, and at daylight newsboys in every 
city in America were crying the extras which 
gave the details of the disaster. Before 
noon on the 16th, a tug steamed out of the 
harbor at Key West with three divers on 
board. In the few hurried hours after the 
new T & reached New York ” The World ” had 


telegraphed its representative in Key West, 
and divers had been roused out of bed, had col¬ 
lected: their paraphernalia, and had embarked 
on the newly chartered tug for Havana. 

Early in the afternoon, ** The World ” cor¬ 
respondent in Havana received the following 
cabled instructions: 


l * Have sent divers to you from Key West 
to get actual truth, whether favorable or un¬ 
favorable. First investigation by divers, with 
authentic results, worth $1,000 extra expense 
to-morrow alone.” 


But when the divers arrived, they were not 
allowed to make a descent, and all that the 
newspaper sponsors of the enterprise derived 
from the expedition w T as a bill of expense 
amounting to nearly $1,000. 

This was the beginning. During the next 
few days scores of correspondents were 
rushed into Havana, and half a hundred great 
newspapers began to fill with news and pic¬ 
tures of the wreck. From the very first, the 
hand of the Spanish censor worked havoc 
with the reports. A correspondent never 
was certain that what he wrote would reach 
his paper. In a week’s time the transmis¬ 
sion of messages had become so uncertain 
that the newspapers of New York began 


telegraphing to different cities along the At¬ 
lantic and Gulf coasts to secure suitable de¬ 
spatch-boats for carrying their messages 
from Havana to Key West, in order to avoid 
the censor. One paper chartered a boat in 
New York, another secured one in Charleston, 
several w ere hired in Florida ports, and there 
was a wild rush for Havana. 

For a few weeks, messages flew back and 
forth across the troublous Florida Straits, 
and each newspaper found itself very well 
served by a single steamer. But with the 
approach of actual war and the attendant 
blockade, a more extended service became 
necessary, and several newspapers acquired 
a veritable fleet of vessels—three, four, and 
five—to patrol the waters of the West Indies. 

All of these vessels were swift, ocean-going 
steamers, capable of making from twelve to 
fourteen knots an hour, and carrying crews of 
a dozen men or more, with several correspond¬ 
ents. At least two despatch-boats char¬ 
tered by New York newspapers were formerly 
private yachts, fitted with dynamos, powerful 
searchlights, and a hundred and one other 
conveniences. 

Previous to the declaration of war, the sole 
service of these despatch-boats was a daily 
trip between Havana and Key West, and the 
sole cargo was a little package of copy which 
a man might carry in the breast pocket of 
his coat. But it was a most expensive mis¬ 
sion. Owing to the threatened hazards of 
war, ship owners exacted from $5,1X10 to 
$9,000 a month for the use of each of these 
boats, and the newspapers were required to 
bear the additional expense of fire, marine, 
accident, and war insurance, which the 
alarmed underwriters of New York had fixed 
at the enormous rate of eight per cent, a 
month equal in a year to nearly the total 
value of the boat. One New York news¬ 
paper pays $2,200 a month insurance on a 
single tug—and it has five boats in service 
in different parts of the world. 

In addition to these initial expenses, the 
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newspapers must buy their own coal and 
supplies, at war-time prices, and pay the 
salaries of the correspondents who direct 
the boats. One managing editor showed me 
his salary list for a single week, including 
only war correspondents. It amounted to 
$1,463,51. A single correspondent, repre¬ 
senting another New York paper, is said to 
receive $10,000 a year. 

Nor is this all. Every time a despatch- 
boat made port in Havana harbor, a rapacious 
Spanish officer swooped down upon it and 
collected all manner of fees—health-office 
fees, custom-house fees, and fees for clear 
water to use in the boilers, to say nothing of 
pilotage charges—a total of from $70 to 
$125 a day for this purpose alone. At the 
Key West end of the voyage, there were still 
further charges, rendered necessary by the 
inevitable medical certificate and the pilot 
hire. Expenses are paid in cash, and the 
correspondents find it necessary to go loaded 
down with all the gold they can carry. Gold 
will lubricate a way out of almost any diffi¬ 
culty. 

These figures will give some idea of the 
cost of maintaining the war-news service in 
Cuban waters, and yet they are only the 
initial expenses. During the height of the 
" Maine ** excitement, and many times after- 
wards, the correspondents of single New' 
York papers filed as high as 5,GOO words a 
day at the cable office in Key West, often 
with supplementary censored despatches 
direct from Havana. The cable rates 
from Key West to New York are five cents 
a word for press despatches, making a charge 
of $250 u day for this Item alone; and after 
a despatch is received, it is often crowded 
by more important news into a mere para¬ 
graph, the greater part of the high-priced 
message going to the newspaper limbo “ on 
the floor.” 

After the correspondents were driven out 
of Havana and the blockade was begun, the 
difficulties and hazards of getting the news 
were immeasurably increased. The corre¬ 
spondents were subjected to a constant and 
exhausting strain on body and mind, and 
they knew not at what moment they might 
find themselves in the thick of a great battle. 
The blockade off Havana w as 120 miles long, 
and, to “cover’ 1 it properly, a newspaper 
had to speak every ship in the line every day. 
No one despatch-boat could do this success¬ 
fully and get back to Key West with the 
news, Accordinglv, several papers empioyed 
two boats on the blockade, one at each end. 
They patrolled the fleet and met near the mid¬ 


dle, where they spoke across the tossing water 
of the straits through a megaphone; and then 
the steamer which was to act as messenger 
let down a boat and sent it across to the 
other. Here a package of despatches, re¬ 
counting the doings of the last half day, an 
illustration or two drawn by a special artist, 
and a number of photographs and films, were 
taken aboard and transferred to the messen¬ 
ger steamer. m With its cargo complete the 
swift little vessel then sped northward 
toward Key West, the correspondents who 
still remained aboard of her working steadily 
at a long desk in the cabin. If it was at night, 
the crew of the messenger boat never knew 
at what moment there might come the shrill 
challenge of a blockader: 

“ Ahoy, there! Who are you? ” 

In such a case, the captain came to in¬ 
stantly, knowing well enough that any indeci¬ 
sion might bring a twenty-pound shot crash¬ 
ing through his bows. Not infrequently 
there were several challenges in a single trip, 
showing the effectiveness of the blockade. 

If the news was very important the mes¬ 
senger boat blew a whistle signal as it 
entered Key West, and the correspondent on 
shore hurried out with a launch to bring in 
the precious budget of reports, A cab was 
ready at the wharf, and a few minutes later 
the news was singing over the wires to New 
York. 

The big. rolling man-of-war were always 
most friendly to the sociable little despatch- 
boats, even if they did sometimes rouse a 
weary correspondent out of his bunk at night 
with a fierce challenge. If anything of im¬ 
portance had happened during the day, an 
officer was ready to shout the news. In return 
for the favor, the despatch-boats brought the 
precious gossip of the line, letters to the 
men, newspapers, and sometimes light suim¬ 
plies, The Associated Press and the I^affan 
Neva's Bureau (“ The Sun ”) each had a man 
on the flagship M New York,” as well as on 
the “Brooklyn” of the flying squadron. 
They were also represented on several other 
ships by officers who acted as correspondents. 
When the despatch-boats of these organiza¬ 
tions appeared, the men aboard had their re¬ 
ports all written. If it happened to be rough 
weather, so that the messenger boat dared 
not venture near the precipice of steel, the 
news copy was bottled up and tossed over¬ 
board, being afterwards picked up by the men 
of the despatch vessel—unless some prowling 
shark had seen fit to swallow it. 

When the outworks at Matanzas were bom¬ 
barded by the “ Nett' York ** and her con- 
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sorts, the New York " Herald " boat lay up 
to the wind, and its correspondent stood 
calmly in the prow with his watch out, count- 
i ng the shots that shr iek ed overhead, Th ere 
happened to be no other newspaper boat in 
sight, and the “ Herald " ran to cover with 
a “ beat." Since then neither the " New 
York " nor the * i Brooklyn " moves anywhere 
without a clustering fleet of jealous despatch- 
boats puffing and snorting in her wake. 

After all the excitement and hardship at¬ 
tending the gathering of this war news, the 
correspondent might arrive in Key West only 
to make the heart-breaking discovery that 
he could not get his message through to his 
paper. Only two cables run between Key 
West and Pnnta Kossa, on the mainland of 
Florida, and government despatches, which 
take precedence over all others, utilize one 
of them almost exclusively. Correspondents 
for half a hundred papers were crowding to 
secure the early use of the other line, and, 
if there was some important piece of news to 
be reported, the wire was soon overloaded , and 
the poor fellow' who came late, sweating 
and excited, had little chance of getting his 
message through. To escape the possibility 
of such a failure, one New York paper made 
arrangements to have a despatch-boat run 
with its messages to Miami, on the mainland, 
but the scheme did not work successfully, 
owing to the time involved. 

Even after the war began, newspaper 
readers w T ere astonished to see almost daily 
despatches from Havana, often containing 
matter which no censor would have passed. 
How did they get through? 

When American correspondents left Ha¬ 
vana, many newspapers made arrangements 
with some friendly Spaniard or Englishman, 
or in one case with an American who had 
lived nearly all his life on Cuban soil, to 
stand watch and send news messages at 
every possible opportunity. There was little 
use of employing the cable, owing to the 
patriotic activity of the censor, although a 
Tittle veiled news came through in this way. 
For instance, one despatch read, “ General 
Gomez has retreated from A, to B, with a 
large force of men," This just suited the 
censor, and he let it go through. The tele¬ 
graph editor in New York read between the 
linos. By consulting a map he found that 
B, was nearer Havana than A,, and that this 
retreat was in reality an advance upon the 
Spanish capital. But such subterfuges were 
uncertain and unsatisfactory, and a far more 
serviceable plan was formed for entirely 
eluding the Spanish authorities. The corre¬ 


spondent in Havana quietly wrote out his 
despatches and sent them down by special 
messenger to the coast near Mariel, which is 
only a short distance west of Havana, One 
paper arranged with a country tradesman 
who made daily trips to Havana to act as its 
courier. At five o’clock on Monday, seven 
on Tuesday, ten on Wednesday, and so on 
through the week, a different hour for each 
day, the despatch-boat was to approach the 
coast, and, upon signal that the enemy was 
not in sight* send a swift boat ashore for the 
messages. It was a highly difficult and dan¬ 
gerous mission, but a good many Havana 
despatches have come by this roundabout 
route, 

In addition to these secret resident corre¬ 
spondents in Havana itself, several news¬ 
paper men have ventured into the interior to 
join the insurgents, although they were well 
aware that they took their lives in their 
hands when they did it, AH of these men 
made arrangements to return, at a specified 
hour, on one of two or three days, to a cer¬ 
tain point on the coast, w here a warship or a 
despatch-boat had appointed to meet them. 

With the earliest intimations of a declara¬ 
tion of war public interest, which had been 
centering around the "Maine" disaster, 
shifted to Washington and Madrid. 

The newspapers of New York made elab¬ 
orate preparations for spreading the first 
news of the war resolution. A correspond¬ 
ent was on watch in Congress; a score of 
feet away a telegraph operator sat ready 
with his finger on the key; the wire was 
wide open, and in the composing-rooms of 
at least two New York papers a lineotype 
operator, who was also a telegraph operator, 
sat at his machine ready to tick the words 
into type the moment they sprung from the 
wire. Three minutes after the declaration 
of war was passed, the newsboys wore strug¬ 
gling up out of the " Journal ” delivery-room 
crying an extra announcing the news. In 
three minutes the correspondent had gath¬ 
ered and written the news—-just a line or 
two of it—the despatch had lieen sent from 
Washington to New York, had been set up 
in type, printed, and delivered on the street, 
ready for sale at a penny. This remarkable 
time record was rendered possible by a pro¬ 
cess known as “ fudging*" The type lines 
set by the lineotype-telegraph operator are 
wader at the top than at the base, so that 
when placed together they form the section 
of a small cylinder. They are firmly clamped 
in an ingenious little supplemental machine 
consisting of a cylinder and an inking roll 
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for red ink. This is attached to a revolving 
shaft at the top of one of the huge printing 
presses, and &o arranged that when the paper 
comes rushing through from the regular type 
cylinders below, the M fudge ” prints a big 
red “ WAR " and a few lines of extra news 
in spaces left for that purpose in the right 
hand columns of the edition. This is the 
genesis of the u Red Extra , ir and it is a 
typical development of modern journalism. 

While the correspondents in Washington 
were busy with the liveliest kind of news, 
the activities of a great nation stripping for 
war, the newspapers were experiencing un¬ 
told trouble in getting news from Spanish 
points. Distinctly American correspondents 
found little comfort in Madrid after the de¬ 
parture of General Woodford, but there yet 
remained Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
friendly Spaniards who could send despatches. 
However, it was impossible for them to cable 
any news of importance, even to London and 
Faria papers, owing to the strict Spanish 
censorship. The correspondents repeatedly 
hied despatches addressed to English papers 
with the necessary peseta's worth of stamps 
attached, only to find that their work had 
been unceremoniously thrown into the cen¬ 
sor's waste-basket. 

“ If you don't send our messages/ 1 they 
expostulated, “ you should return the cable 
tolls.” 

But the piratical Spanish authorities, one 
bureau after another, shrugged their shoul¬ 
ders in the expressive Spanish way and re¬ 
turned nothing. More than one New York 
paper lost thousands of dollars in this man¬ 
ner. 

Finally, Madrid correspondents devised a 
scheme for sending their despatches by 
special couriers, a six hours' run by rail, 
across the Spanish border to Bayonne or 
Biarritz, in France, where they can cable 
without molestation, in every case the 
couriers arc required to pay the cable tolls 
in advance, and, in the present feverish con¬ 
dition of the Spanish people, they must be 
most circumspect in their demeanor if they 
expect to escape with their lives, to say 
nothing of the money which they carry. 
The total expense for the Spanish news ser¬ 
vice, including couriers, tolls, and corres¬ 
pondence, sometimes reaches $2,000 a week 
for a single New York paper. 

In addition to its regular correspondence 
from Madrid, one newspaper engaged, by 
cable, British residents of Cadiz, Barcelona, 
and Carthagena to report the movements of 
Spanish war-vessels. They were instructed 


to send their messages in French to an 
alleged commercial house in Paris, in reality 
the Paris representative of the paper, there 
to be translated and forwarded to New York. 
By this means the Spanish censors were 
thrown off their guard, and for a time the 
doings of Spanish ships were known in New 
Y'ork almost as promptly as the movements 
of vessels in the Narrows, 

Anticipating trouble at Porto Rico, with 
the probability of a great naval battle not 
far distant, several American newspapers, 
together with the Associated Press, made an 
attempt to locate correspondents at the 
Spanish port of San Juan. The ” World” 
sent Mr. George Bronson Rea, who speaks 
Spanish fluently and who hoped to pass as an 
Englishman that had long been a resident of 
Spain. He had made arrangements to send 
messages by code to a fictitious business 
office in London. But he met with trouble 
from the start. He found not only an ob¬ 
durate censor, but highly suspicious officials, 

I pon the receipt of a cablegram containing 
the word " fortifications,” he was imme¬ 
diately placed under police surveillance and 
threatened with instant imprisonment if he 
attempted to escape. A few days later, Mr. 
Rea, with an eye to cable tolls, sent from St. 
Thomas this laconic* but graphic, narrative of 
his adventures: 

M Arrived Porto Rico, Hot. Impossible 
cable truth. Since your fortification mes¬ 
sage, police surveillance. Eluded vigilance. 
Midnight. Bicycle, Coach, Horse, Schoon¬ 
er. Smuggler's boat. Here. Hope satis¬ 
factory/' 

Since Mr, Rea's adventures* St. Thomas, 
in the Danish West Indies, has been made 
the news base for American correspondence. 
Here despatches may be sent to New York 
by way of the Haiti cable, at the rate of 
seventy-three cents a word, or they may go 
from Kingston, Jamaica, to the* Bermuda 
Islands and around by Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to New York, at the same rate. 

At all points where correspondents are 
sending despatches a newspaper must estab¬ 
lish a credit in gold, identify its representa¬ 
tive, and prepay the charges on cablegrams. 
Although this may seem a mere detail of the 
work, it often involves much exasperating 
delay and expense. 

Wherever there is a censor, no despatches 
in cipher are allowed. Messages may be 
“ briefed” by the omission of unimportant 
words, but they must always lie in ** plain lan¬ 
guage,” whether English. French, or Span¬ 
ish, These restrictions have given rise to a 
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number of exceedingly clever codes, whereby 
messages may seem to say one thing when 
they mean quite another. The American 
newspaper has learned that a Spanish censor 
will allow a demand for money to go through 
when he will blue-pencil everything else. 
Accordingly the codes are made to center 
around the transmission of money. For in¬ 
stance, a correspondent cables the editor of 
his paper: 

“ Send $500 quickly. Wire instructions/ 1 

To the Spanish censor this looks like the 
most innocent of requests, and be is deeply 
interested in having money come into the 
country. So he lets it go. At New York 
it reads in quite a different way—“ Battle* 

* Vizcaya 7 sunk. American fleet now off 
Porto Rico.” If the despatch had read, 
“Send $600” or “send $700," it would 
have meant “ ' Almerante Oquendo * sunk," 
or “ * Cristobal Colon T sunk; 77 and if it had 
been “ Cable directions/' instead of “ Wire 
instructions,” It would have meant “ Amer¬ 
ican fleet disabled and retreating." And so 
on through infinite variations* 

One New York paper arranged to protect 
itself still further by having its code de¬ 
spatches sent by a commercial man in the 
Spanish pert to a supposed banking house in 
Condon. 

Not to be deterred from the hope of send¬ 
ing the first news of the anticipated naval 
conflict off Porto Rico, one correspondent 
used his Yankee wit and chartered the Dan¬ 
ish steamer “ Tyr/ 7 at Baltimore, and w ent 
with her at once to St* Thomas* She sailed 
under the Danish flag, and her captain had his 
Danish papers, Consequently, if she crossed 
the track of the Spanish fleet she could not be 
molested* If she was baited she could report 
that she was a Danish steamer bound down 
from Copenhagen, by way of Baltimore, to 
St, Thomas, with a cargo of cheese, and the 
correspondent could lie quietly below and 
take snap-shots of the Spaniards through a 
port-hole* If the “ Tyr" blundered into 
a naval conflict, as she could be depended 
upon to do, she would be as safe from moles¬ 
tation as an English vessel. And yet, even 
with the protection of a foreign flag, the 
correspondent takes many desperate chances 
—hut it is a business of chances, and its 
success is measured in chances. 

While these things were happening at the 
seat of war in Cuban waters. Admiral 
Dewey was advancing upon Manila, more 
than 10,000 miles away, and a great naval 
battle was impending* It was impossible 
even for a New York newspaper to place a 


staff correspondent either in Hong Kong or 
in the Philippine Islands before the action 
was over, and yet three of the inevitable 
American reporters were actually being car¬ 
ried with the fleet into the battle in Manila 
Kay * These were Mr. John T* McCuteheon, an 
artist and correspondent for the “ Chicago 
Record,” and Mr. E* W. Harden of the 
“ Chicago Post/ 1 who were fortunate enough 
to be on board the ** McCulloch; " and Mr. 
Joseph L. Stickney of the New York “ Her¬ 
ald/ 7 who accompanied Admiral Dewey on 
the “ Olympia.” Several unrepresented 
papers succeeded in securing the services of 
correspondents of London papers at Manila 
and Hong Kong* Others cabled the United 
States Consul at Hong Kong, requesting him 
to engage a suitable person to cable early 
news of the movements of Dewey's fleet. 
After the cable was cut, a New York paper, 
in its eagerness to be the first to tell the tale 
of victory, chartered a despatch-boat at 
Hong Kong and ordered it to sail at once for 
Manila. Some idea of the expense involved 
in all of these inquiries an^instructions, with 
the resultant despatches, may be formed 
when it is known that for every message re¬ 
ceived by cable from Hong Kong the news¬ 
papers pay $1*GQ a word. 

At the Cape Verde Islands, the Canary 
Islands, Martinique, in the West Indies, Rio 
Janeiro, and other points from which war 
despatches have been received, the news¬ 
papers of America may have had no regular 
correspondents, but so well organized is the 
new3 service of the world that there is 
always some man, be his nationality what 
it may, who is the authorized correspondent 
of some paper or news association. If he 
reports ix> any city in the world, his news 
finds it" ivay within a few hours to the news¬ 
papers of the United States* This was strik¬ 
ingly illustrated by the prompt and definite 
news which American papers received from 
the far away Cape Verde Islands the moment 
the Spanish fleet touched port, the messages 
coming by way of the Madeira Islands, Lis¬ 
bon ; and Penzance, England, and so to New 
York, at a cable toll of eighty-six cents a 
word* 

The organization of the news service for 
reporting the great events at Santiago, and 
the ingenuity and bravery of the correspond¬ 
ents who attended the land and naval forces 
through their historic achievements there, 
call for separate treatment, and cannot be 
gone into here. It must suffice to say that 
they form one of the most interesting chap¬ 
ters in all newspaper history* 
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McClure's and the war. 

T HE war with Spain raised new and diffi¬ 
cult problems for the editors of all 
periodicals. It was obviously an opportunity 
to suffer a large loss or secure a large gain 
in circulation, and the hard question was 
how to deal with it so as to have the gain 
rather than the loss* We have good reason 
to believe that the course followed by the 
editors of McClure's was not an unwise 
one. In the last four months—May, June, 
July, and August—the circulation of the 
Magazine has increased 428,357 copies over 
that for the corresponding months of last 
year, an average increase per month of 
107,089 copies. 

It is not our design, in dealing with the 
war, either to compete with the newspapers 
in gathering and publishing the current news 
of the war, or to anticipate the labors of the 
historian by presenting a history of it. 
Our design is, however, as shown in this 
and previous numbers of the magazine, to 
publish carefully written articles by actual 
participants in the most notable and impor¬ 
tant events. Thus, in the present number, 
we give accounts of the destruction of Ad¬ 
miral Centra's fleet from two exceptionally 
well-qualified observers who were on the 
flagships of Admiral Sampson and Commo¬ 
dore Schley throughout the engagement. 
In the August number, we published Colonel 
Rowan's account of his own hazardous jour¬ 
ney across Cuba on a secret mission from 
the government. In the October number, 
we shall have a participant's dramatic ac¬ 
count of the life and movements of the army 
in the investment and capture of Santiago. 

A COMBINATION WITH THE 11 LADIES' HOME 

JOURNAL." 

A combination has been formed by the 
Doubleday and McClure Company and the 
“ Indies' Home Journal ” for the publication 
of a series of dainty novelettes and also of a 
number of books of special practical value. 
The combined circulation of McClure's 
Magazine and the “ Ladies’ Home Jour¬ 
nal " is more than 1,250,000 copies a month, 
which means some 6,000,000 readers, cer¬ 
tainly the largest list of book-buyers ever 


reached directly. The editions of these 
books will be alxmt ten times as large as the 
usual first printing of new books, and the 
readers of both periodicals will be supplied 
at proportionately low prices, 

MISS TAR BELL'S LATER LIFE OF LINCOLN. 

In the November number will begin the 
second part of Miss TarbelFs “ Life of Lin¬ 
coln." The period covered in this work is 
that of Lincoln's Presidential career, begin¬ 
ning with the campaign of 1860, when he w + as 
first elected, and ending with his assassina¬ 
tion in 1865. The point of view of the work 
is entirely different from that of other lives 
of the great Civil War President- It will not 
be a history of the times. It will not at¬ 
tempt to trace the campaigns and describe 
the battles of the war. It will be, rather, 
a study of the man Lincoln, depicting his 
personal relations to all the leading men 
in public life and in the army and navy, 
as well as his relations to the common 
soldier and to the plain people. It will 
shoiv him in his daily life at the White House 
and in his summer cottage at the Soldier's 
Home, and describe his visits to battlefields, 
hospitals, camps, and forts. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW STORIES. 

We are sure that our readers are inter¬ 
ested in Rudyard Kipling's works, and we 
are glad to announce that our Hook Depart¬ 
ment will soon publish a neiv volume by Mr. 
Kipling, entitled “The Day's Work." It 
w T ilt contain nearly all the short stories he 
has written during the last five years, re¬ 
vealing him in his most mature and strongest 
work. Other early publications by the Rook 
Department will be ** The Lady of Caste! I 
March," by Owen Rhoscomyl, which is the 
first of an interesting series of Dollar Nov¬ 
els; General Nelson A. Miles's ** Military' 
Europe;" and several important books on 
nature study, with colored plates, including 
one by the author of “ Bird Neighbors/' 
entitled “ Birds that Hunt and are Hunted," 
with nearly fifty colored plates; a “ Butterfly 
Book," by Dr. W. J. Holland, superbly illus¬ 
trated in colors; and “Flashlights on Na¬ 
ture," by i Irant Allen, 
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THE EIGHT FOli SANTIAGO. 


THE ACCOUNT OF AN KYE-W1TNESS, 


By Stephen IVjnsal. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS BY TV'. J. GLACJCJENS, SPECIAL AKTI8T FOR MrtLURES MAGAZINE WITH THE ARMY 
OF INVASION ; WITH PORTRAITS OF COMMANDERS, SCENES IN THE FIELD FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN KX- 
PRESSLY FOR McCLOHE'S MAGAZINE BY ITS SPECIAL CORREHPONRENTS, AND WITH HAPS, 

fYUR advaitce led through a country of times, turning from this soft picture to a 
^ singular beauty and through scenes sterner scene and pulling aside some corner 
of tropical exuberance such as the dwellers of the dark green veil of vine with which 
in more temperate nones never behold. Out the earth was thickly covered, we would 
of the jungle and chaparral with which the start back to see under so much loveliness 
valley was covered* there rose upon our as- deep yawning fissures, and great masses of 
tonished view the graceful royal palm, the granite boulders lying here and there, as they 
spreading banyan, and the majestic ceiba had fallen from some Cyclopean hand. Little 
tree. And between and over and all around glimjjses such as these, of the lay of the land 
them grew in wild luxuriance thousands stripped of its foliage, revealed the volcanic 
of vines ami trailing plants, through which agencies with which the sculptor of the 
even the Cuban scouts with their ready world had worked, 

machetes could not cut a path. And at The valley through which we marched 
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gradually widened as we left the sea and 
approached Santiago. It was marked by 
three steep ascents, terraces or steps of the 
kind they call in Cuba attares, The guns of 
the navy, concentrated upon the first ascent 
or attar, rising directly behind our places of 
disembarkation, had made the surmounting 
of this natural obstacle an easy achievement, 
merely a question of physical endurance* 
The dash and spirit which characterised the 
advance of Young's brigade at La Guamma 
had quickly dislodged the Spaniards from 
the strong position they held there command¬ 
ing the defile through which the army would 
have to climb to reach the second terrace 
ujKm the march to Santiago* The army 
spent live days in climbing this second ridge 
that lay across our path, and in deploying 
out upon the mesa, or table-land, which here 
marks the center of the valley, now growing 
broader and more undulating with every ad¬ 
vancing step. It was upon this table-land, 
known as the Jurisdiction of Sevilla, that 
the first division of the army camped during 
the days that were occupied by the second 
division and the dismounted cavalry in com¬ 
ing to the front. 

During these days of waiting we were con¬ 
fronted in the distance by the heights of San 
Juan, the third attar or step in the climb to 
Santiago. It is a scene we should look upon 
with more than a passing glance; the gen¬ 
erations that are unborn will linger over the 
picture in its most trivial detail* It is a 
scene that will live as long as the hearts of 
the children shall love to revert to the field 
in a far distant land where their fathers 


added another garland to the military laurels 
of our race. 

When we started inland from the sea, the 
foot-hills of the Lraguacita Mountains rose 
abruptly to the north and on the right of 
our trail, and as we advanced the foot-hills 
multiplied and the great mountains receded. 
And now that we have come to a halt in 
plain, if distant, view of the third ridge or 
attar that crosses the valley, we find that, 
measured from the top of the sea cliffs above 
Aguadores to the mountains looming up 
darkly to the north of El Taney, the valley 
is aliout seven miles across* Along the 
crest of this ridge, w hich is but rarely in¬ 
tersected by ravines and depressions, the 
Spaniards were posted, and this was their 
first serious lino of defense. It also proved 
to be their last* 

The table-land about Sevilla, where the 
army rested and collected its strength for 
the struggle that lay before it, was high and 
sandy and comparatively dry. But for at 
least two miles before the heights of !&an Juan 
were reached the trails descended into low- 
lying, alluvial lands, the w ash and overflow' 
of the San Juan and Guama creeks and their 
innumerable tributaries. These two miles 
through w hich we scouted and at which we 
looked so anxiously and so often while the 
army grew w T ere, with the exception of here 
and there ati open meadow, filled with guinea- 
grass or coffee bushes run to seed, an im¬ 
penetrable jungle of tropical luxuriance 
hedged about with cactus and Spanish bayo¬ 
net. 

A week passed, and the struggle for life 
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THE GElUNptlNG OF THE LANDING OP TROOPS AT BAIQUIRI. 
fl’ONiq drawing matl* on June ‘&A by IF. J. Qlaeketut, special artist for McClure 1 b Maouine, rcHA the fifth Army Corpt. 


had become so acute that no one had a mo- There was very little enterprise shown by 
mentis thought to devote to the Spaniards, men creeping out to the picket line and 
War had become simply a rustle for rations, peering through the brush toward the Span- 
The idyllic beauty of the valley had disap- ish position on the heights of San Juan, 
peared* The noisome trail of war had hurried Indeed, so very human is the soldier, es- 
over a natural paradise, and all its beauty peeially if he he of the heroic stamp, that 
was gone. 1 think all eyes were now more frequently 

shut up in a JUNGLE turned toward the rear; and w hile all ears 

were ever on the alert, it w r as rather for 
We had entered upon a new r phase of the the tread of the mule train with the long- 
campaign. The old, mildewed signs over some promised canned tomatoes than for the boom- 
of the dog-tents, ** No war talk here/' were ing of the big guns that announce the pa- 
quite unnecessary. Nobody thought, much geantry of war. When a soldier is living 
less talked, about war. The soldiers en- upon three hard-tacks a day, a very little 


gaged in a struggle for exist¬ 
ence had thought and time only 
for " rustling grub/' and the 
outlook, even for the most 
hopeful and practical rustler, 
was poor. We seemed lost in 
a jungle, as far out of the 
world of rapid transit and quick 
transportation as though we 
had been dropped down some¬ 
where in the wild recesses of 
Ethiopia. Three mule trains 
passing backward and forward, 
up and down the valley, 
*were the admirable but in¬ 
sufficient link w T hich connected 
os with the outside world, 



major-general w. k. hh after, 

rtfmmaniUnf/ the Fifth Army f'orpin. 


coffee without any sugar, and 
a bit of bacon rind better suited 
to dean his rifle with than to 
satisfy his stomach, he thinks 
very little about Spaniards and 
becomes wholly absorbed in his 
determination to live and fight 
his country's battles despite 
the evident purpose of the com¬ 
missary and subsistence depart¬ 
ments to starve him to death. 
His imagination grows more 
vivid just in proportion as his 
perceptions are dulled. He talks 
about eating canned peaches 
in his sleep, and swoops down 
like a brigand upon a mule 
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train, hungry for grub, when, if only be bad emy's works. Onr advance was under* 
listened to the evidence of bis own ears, be taken, had been in fact precipitated, be- 
would have understood from the cause of the news that a column of 

metallic rattle of th^ boxes and 5,000 Spaniards was pushing 

across the country from Manzanillo 
to relieve the beleaguered city. 
L ^ The northern side of Santiago was 

*jj uot invested, either by our troops 
or by the Cubans, and unless some 
change was made In our position, 
the entrance of the reinforcements 
to the city would have to go un* 
contested. *So the demands of the 
uajue~ 4 general j. f. commissary, subsistence, and med- 
EE.vr. ical departments had to he, or at 

9mrmi*ii*3Fir*tihrt«o», least were, sacrificed to the mili- 

_^_taryexigen- 

| 1 cies of the 

l———-— ~ ^ prepared 
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iuwkiss, wiKoFF, van ce. 

t tommnmUny Third Bri h ni1 U I ™ 
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in the next 

fallen into such a stupor that this sudden generation the cadets at West Point 
awakening was too rude- 1 galloped down will spend much time studying the cam- 
the hill tearing through the bushes and the paign of Santiago, and they will be instructed 
briars, following through the dusk of the to believe that the strategy exhibited was 
evening the glint of the dying sunlight upon Napoleonic and that our tactics w-ould have 
the bright steel jackets of the guns, given pleasure and gratification to Joining 

“ Cannoneers forward! " 1 heard the famil- had he been there to see. But to-day, with 
iar command, and the great crashing noise nothing but the bald facts to guide and with 
with which the iron-bound w'heels jolted no other purpose than that of making a 
over the rough roads and through the gran- simple statement of facts, the following is a 

ite lied of the stream, description of the movement as it was 
There was no mistake planned and as it w p as carried out: 

1 •now. Behind the artil- ^ ^ ^ ruN- ucx 

\ 9 ®|W‘’-V eye could see the road By noon on the 30th, General Shafter had 
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El Taney, held as an advanced post by 
strong force. On the 80th, reconnoissanccs 
were made in force by Batson in 
the direction of El Caney, and 
some attempt made to develop the 
Spanish position. The Second in¬ 
fantry advanced along the rail¬ 
way from Siboney in the direction 
of Aguadores, upon our extreme 
left, with the same object in view; 
and when the information they 
obtained was received at head¬ 
quarters, the final details of the 
movement for the next day were 
decided upon and the necessary 
orders were given, principally by 
means of 
verbal con¬ 
versations 
with the di¬ 
vision com¬ 
ma nders, 
w h o w* e r e 
s ummoned 
to head- 
qua rters. 

A rough 
map of the 
country,re¬ 
produced on 
page 500, 
was also given to the brigade adjutants, so that 
they might fully understand and intelligently 
follow the movement towards El Taney and 
the fight it was contemplated to open in the 
morning. 

It was decided that at daybreak General 
Lawton, with the Second Division, having 
gotten into position under cover of dark¬ 
ness, should attack El Taney. At the same 
time, upon our extreme left, (General Duf- 
fietd, in command of a brigade of volunteers, 
consisting of the Thirty-third and Thirty- 
fourth Michigan and Ninth Massachusetts, 
and supported by several 
vessels of Admiral Samp¬ 
son's fleet, was to make 
an attack upon the little 
jw>rt of Aguadores, It 
was hoped that the fire 
of our vessels would of 
itself silence the Span¬ 
ish batteries and ren¬ 
der Aguadores unten¬ 
able. Should our naval 
fire not be as successful 
as expected, General 
Ihiffidd was ordered to 
take Aguadores; but 


a only if he was satisfied it could be done 
dth little or no loss* In case the Spaniards 
made a stout resistance, he was 
to retire. Of course the principal 
object of this demonstration was 
to confuse the enemy as to which 
was our real advance, that upon 
the extreme left or that upon the 
extreme right; to leave him in 
doubt as to whether we proposed, 
by taking Aguadores, to invest the 
Morro and the eastern batteries, 
or whether, after capturing El 
Taney, wo proposed to invest the 
city from the north. I have men¬ 
tioned the efforts which were 

made to ex^ 
pi ore the 
country on 
our right 
and upon 
our left* 
The center, 
the Spanish 
front, 
where the 
heavy fight¬ 
ing subse- 
q u e n t ) y 
occur re d, 
r e m a i n e d 
unexplored, and was 
completely unknown to 
us until after the bat¬ 
tle of San Juan, 

Lawton's three bri¬ 
gades, including, the 
Eighth and Twenty- 
second United States 
Infantry and the Sec¬ 
ond Massachusetts, un¬ 
der General Ludlow; 
the Fourth and Twenty- 
fifth I 'nited States In- 
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fan try, under Colonel Milos; and the Twelfth, 
Seventh, and Seventeenth United States In¬ 
fantry; under General Chaffee, spent the night 
of the 30th upon the E! Caney road under arms 
or lying in the mud by the roadside. They 
hud left their camp without provisions and 
without an adequate supply of ammunition, 
and both were hurried up to them by mule 
trains during the night* The moment the 
tired soldiers fell asleep upon their arms, 
they were awakened with orders to get their 
cartridges or their rations. When daylight 
came the division was tired, hut otherwise 
ready for the work that lay before it* 
Lawton, using the Ducrot house as a pivot, 
was to swing around to the right, drive 
the Spaniards from their outposts and block¬ 
houses into El Caney, then surround and 
capture that place, and move out toward 
San Miguel, and so cut off and keep in our 
possession the Cobre, Bay a mo, and the other 
roads, including the San Luis Railroad, running 
out of the city on the north, which were the 
only means the Spaniards then had of com¬ 
municating with the outside world. When 
this movement had been completed—and so 
little thought was given to the possibility of 


a stout resistance on the part of the Span¬ 
iards that it was confidently expected to 
receive from Lawton by noon the next day 
the information that it was completed he 
was to notify the corps commander and 
await orders* 

At about the same time that Lawton’s 
division was despatched toward El Caney, 
on the evening of June 30th, the dismounted 
cavalry division, composed of the Third, Sixth, 
and Ninth United States, under General Sum¬ 
ner; and the First and Tenth United States 
and Roosevelt's Rough Riders, under General 
Wood, broke camp and marched along the San¬ 
tiago road to the sugar-house where Grimes’s 
battery had taken up its position. Here they 
bivouacked for the night. The infantry divi¬ 
sion under General Kent, including the Tenth, 
Twenty-first, and Second United States, under 
Colonel Pearson; and the Ninth* Thirteenth, 
and Twenty-fourth,under Colonel WikofF,with 
the exception of the First Brigade, was also 
moved up the Santiago road, and camped on 
either side of it, behind the cavalry division* 
These two divisions were expected to keep 
in touch with Lawton, and, when he had 
taken El Caney and San Miguel, they were 
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to swing in behind him and complete the 
investment of the city from the north- It 
was not contemplated that they should at¬ 
tack the Spanish position upon San Juan 
Heights, the strength and character of which 
had not been ascertained, and it was not 
believed that in carrying out these orders 
either of the divisions would necessarily be¬ 
come engaged, 

Capron 1 s battery —Light Battery “E f ” 
First Artillery—of light field guns opened 
the fight at FA Caney a little before seven 
in the morning, and the three brigades of 
Lawton’s division Chaffee’s, Miles's, and 
Ludlow’s—began to close in upon the town. 
El Caney is situated upon a little plateau 
rising abruptly out of the valley into which 
the trails and depressions followed by our 
advancing troops all converged. Very soon 
it became apparent that at twenty-three 


hundred yards our artillery, so light in metal, 
so few in guns, could do very little damage 
to the great stone fort and earthworks just 
to the north of the village, which had been 
immediately recognized as the key to its 
possession. So for the first three hours of 
the morning the advance of our men was 
slow, and we paid dearly for every step for¬ 
ward, Every line of our approach was com¬ 
manded by Spanish earthworks, and the 
damage we were able to inflict upon them 
was very small and insignificant indeed in 
comparison with the losses we had to de¬ 
plore. 

Then, about noon, and just as Lawton had 
decided to send the artillery in closer and 
push the fighting, a succession of aids and 
staff officers came galloping from headquar¬ 
ters with messages which plainly showed 
that confusion, if not disaster, had befallen 
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We will now return to the cen¬ 
ter, where the firing about mid¬ 
day had become general all along 
the line. The orders under which 
the battle of San Juan was fought 
were given by Adjutant-General 
McClernand to General Kent, com¬ 
manding the infantry division— 
consisting, in addition to the force 
with which he first moved to as¬ 
sist General Lawton, of the First 
Brigade, including the Sixth 
and Sixteenth United States and 
Seventy-first New York, under 
General Hawkins—and General 
Sumner, commanding the First 
Brigade, cavalry division —con¬ 
sisting of the Third, Sixth, and 
Ninth United States - atabout nine 
{/clock in the morning. There is 
no question, fortunately, as to the 
exact wording of the orders. A 
little green knoll to the left of the 
Santiago road and half a mile short 
of the San -Juan Heights was 

pointed out as the 
spot which was to 
be the extreme 
limit of the for¬ 
ward movement of 
the two divisions. 
Once there, fur¬ 
ther orders would 
lie given. Had it 
been proposed to 
carry out the plan, 
as discussed and 
agreed upon at 
General Shatter 1 s 
headquarters the 
night before, to 
advance along the 
right flank of the 
Spanish position, 
keeping in touch 
with Ijawton, ohvi- 
ously these two di¬ 
visions should have 
been directed to 
take the direct 
road which ran 
north from El Pozo 
to Marianaje and 
thence to El Ta¬ 
ney, But the di- 
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visions were ordered to proceed along the tended to follow Lawton's advance on the 
Santiago road, and in a very few mini]tew right, but that owing to our failure to de- 
came under fire. The original plana may velop the Spanish position in our front, and 
have been changed at the last moment, of owing to our complete ignorance of the lay 
course; but as every movement that was of the land, the Hank movement was not 
subsequently made was in the line of carry- begun until too late - when the troops had 
ing this plan out, until finally, on the 11th, been led into a position from which they 
General Lawton succeeded in completely in- could be extricated only by wresting from 
vesting the town on the north and west, the Spaniards the blockhouses and the 
this does not seem likely. The more probable trenches from which, unexposed and unseen, 
explanation of the movement and of what they were delivering such a galling tire upon 
followed, and the one accepted by general our men, engaged in wandering aimlessly 
officers, is as follows: That it was still in- about in an almost trackless tropical jungle. 
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At this moment of great confusion and 
uncertainty, when the road was choked with 
the regiments of both the cavalry and in¬ 
fantry divisions, mutually hindering one 
another in their struggles to advance, and 
having to sustain a heavy and destructive 
lire which could not be answered, an ordeal 
even for the veteran soldier; at this moment, 
when something might still have been done 


the Third, Sixth, and Ninth Cavalry, under 
General Sumner, and the First and Tenth 
United States Cavalry and the Rough Riders, 
under General Wood now moved out of 
the Santiago road, and extended in skirmish 
order through the country to the right, 
where they found partial shelter from the 
galling fire of the enemy behind the low 
foot-hills and in a sunken road* From out 



of this leafy laby¬ 
rinth some of the 
more energetic 
climbed the slip¬ 
pery trees, to try 
to get a glimpse 
of the Spanish 
position and learn 
in a general way 
from what direc¬ 
tion the fire came 
that could not be 
answered, for the 
land in their front 
was as little 
know n to them as 
the land of Ca¬ 
naan. It was im¬ 
possible to with¬ 
draw under such 
a fire from the 
front of the ene¬ 
my. The actual 
losses of such a 
retrograde move¬ 
ment would have 
been as great as 
those which the 
subsequent ad¬ 
vance entailed, 
and the moral ef¬ 
fect upon the 
troops had to be 
taken into consid¬ 
eration, After 
a short delay, 
during which 
Colonel Hamilton 

__ of the Ninth and 

From 3 drawingty w. j. QUKtm*, many other gal- 

TJIE TWELFTH AMD TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY lailt Officers Were 

tiijrin I? f h* btfr'i-Ann** ei t'an?u. jvi# i *t. ki 1 led, General 

Sumner w'as seen 

to mislead the enemy and cover our advance, to point tow ard the San Juan house hill, the 
the war balloon was sent up directly behind most advanced position of the Spaniards we 
our columns. This mistake gave away the could discover. And well before the order 
exact location of our advance, and the Span* came down the line, the cavalry wereadvanc- 
ish fire became heavier and better directed, ing swiftly through the chaparral and the 
and our losses more severe. The six regi- jungle, like the old Indian fighters most of 
ments of the cavalry division -consisting of them were. 
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TKe inf an tp r di¬ 
vision continued 
its march up the 
main road and by 
the trail running 
parallel to it on 
the left. At cer¬ 
tain points the 
firing was terrific, 
and in the more 
open spaces, of 
which, in antici¬ 
pation of an ad¬ 
vance, the Span¬ 
iards had taken 
the exact range, 
our losses were 

heavy. When the 
* 

last creek had 
been crossed, the 
advancing col¬ 
umns seemed to 
fall into some 
confusion, but it 
was apparent and 

not real disorder, and was due probably to the ubsUcle to the perfect cooperation of the 
efforts of the regimental officers to shield navy, or to throw confusion and an ele- 
their men and keep them under cover as much ment of uncertainty into the defensive 
as possible. Still the situation here, as in- preparations of the Spaniards. General 
deed all along the line of the center, was Duffield reported that the navy had dis- 
most critical, and you can well understand mounted all the guns of the A gu adores bat- 
the anxiety of Lieutenant Miley of the head- tery, with the exception of one gun corn- 
quarters staff, a shining mark indeed as he mandmg the railway track along which his 
galloped along 
the column, talk¬ 
ing with the bri¬ 
gade command¬ 
ers, giving 
orders, and re¬ 
ceiving their im¬ 
pressions of the 
situation. It was 
about this time 
that information 
came to the effect 
that General Duf- 
field had with¬ 
drawn from be¬ 
fore A gu adores 
and was retiring 
upon Hiboney* It 
was then appar¬ 
ent that this ad¬ 
vance had utterly 
failed either to 
take the port, 
which w r as such a 
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brigade had to advance. An attempt to 
find the ford by means of which the Spanish J 
position could have been flanked proved un¬ 
successful ; so the brigade retired, leaving 
the Spaniards on the left entirely free to 
act. Had the Spanish troops been as spirited 
in attack as they were stubborn on the de¬ 
fensive, had they been as numerous as at 
this time we believed them to be, it is not 
difficult to perceive how advantageously they 
might have availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity that was thus presented or how dis- 
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astrously to our arms a flank movement upon 
our center from their right might have re¬ 
sulted. 

THE CHARGE UP THE SAN JUAN HEIGHTS. 

Then, as if by magic, as you rubbed your 
eyes and wondered, order came out of chaos, 
discipline sprang from confusion, and the 
incredible and never-to-be-forgotten charge 
occurred, the charge of the two brigades up 
the steep slopes of San Juan Heights. Haw- 

_ kins’s brigade 

came first out of 
the jungle into the 
open savannah. 
For a moment 
they crouched l>e- 
hind the scattered 
saplings and bur¬ 
rowed in the tall 
grass, but only 
long enough to 
straighten out and 
take a long breath 
before they were 
called upon for 
the supreme ef¬ 
fort. It was long 
enough, however, 
for Honeral Kent 
to see the hope¬ 
lessness of such a 
charge, and be- 
fore General Haw¬ 
kins led his men 
out, another, the 
Third Brigade, un- 
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der Colonel Wikoff,* was aent in to support 
him on the right, 

The Spanish blockhouses rose straight 
before them, wreathed in the gorgeous 
red clusters of the flamboyant-tree* Now 
and again a gleam of the sunlight upon a 
rifle and the high-crowned guano hat of a 
Spanish soldier fascinate your gaze. You 
listen as in a dream to the Quick, insistent 
tone of the orders, for the Spaniards are fir¬ 
ing in volleys and not at will, ami again you 
rub your eyes and smile incredulously, for the 
sun is shining peacefully on the heights, and 
there is not a speck of smoke anywhere to 
be seen to tell you from whence the firing 
comes* And yet, as the little clumps of blue 
coats that dot the fields and the roadside 

a {'[lEtun ] tt ikoff hb)i killed ill Uic horn) \m r>nnmand. 
UhlU nanT Citlulu-li' W'orlh urn] l.i^citia. who in turn mkcvehIhI 
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ijvict; rjf five rnlnu(ei°. >iml upon Lh.^tenunt-CnkinH fcw'ern div 
r-.Lvnl tljc July of It'uiliiic [lit 1 bri^ELiJi 1 m vittorv. 


reveal to you only too truly, this is the stem 
reality of war. From every trench and block¬ 
house you can only guess where they all are 
in a general way—the volleys are delivered 
as though by some quick-firing automaton. 
You hear the mechanical click of the rifle 
and often the very words of command. As 
the First Brigade starts up the hill to the left 
of the fort, you see that the Spaniards, who 
have been holding San Juan house on the 
advanced hill to the right with such stub¬ 
born resistance, are wavering. Then they 
hurry out of the trenches and run swiftly 
away down the hill to the right of the little 
lagoon, and the yellow flag of the cavalry di¬ 
vision rises over the hill and bursts upon your 
gaze like a harvest moon, and then appear, 
like satellites in its wake, the innumerable 
troop guidons of red and white and yellow. 
The Spaniards have lost their advanced posi¬ 
tion, and we have gained one. The cavalry 
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do not rest long, and some forward spirits 
rush down the hill and are pretty well mixed 
up with the infantry brigade before that 
final charge is delivered which leaves the 
bullet-swept heights in our possession. Far 
from relax mg, the fire from the Spanish 
trenches, which our artillery has utterly 
failed to keep down, redoubles in vigor. The 
Spaniards fully recognize that the critical 
moment is come, and from their vantage 
they pour a leaden stream down into the 
valley where our columns are crouching 
preparatory to the spring. Perhaps, over 
and above the rattle of the musketry, they 
too hear and understand the bugle call of 
the white-haired brigadier, as he passes with 
the bugler along the line, feeling the heart¬ 
beat of his men, as it were, and collecting 
them for the charge he is soon to lead. It is 
certainly magnificent, it is certainly not war. 
and had it failed, it would have been called 
Quixotic. These two thin, depleted bri¬ 
gades, the First and Third, are absolutely 
unsupported by artillery, save two Gatling 
guns, while from the Spanish right they are 
swept by the schrupnel fire of the heavy bat¬ 
teries. This fire in itself is destructive, 
and upon men of less sturdy fiber could 
not have failed to exert a depressing 
effect. 

And now, right in front, as if the small- 
arms fire, with all its automatic regularity, 
were not enough, you see the hushes shattered 
and whole lines of the guinea-grass lose 
their tassels as though falling under the 
mighty sweep of a scythe in the grasp of 
some strong, invisible hand. You do not 
need to hear the turning of the cog-wheel 
crank faster and ever faster to recognize 
that the Spaniards are pouring upon our 
men a steady stream of missiles from their 
machine-guns. Then, over the roar of mus¬ 
ketry and the booming of the great guns 
and the quick, sharp moans of those who 
fall, you hear a sharp note of the bugle, 
and every man steps out. putting into word 
and into action the trumpet note, which 
means u Charge by rushes ,' 1 

Fiach company falls into two platoons, and 
then the rush begins, From right to left, 
one little hand rushes fifty yards, crouches, 
and fires ; the platoon on the left passes 
them, crouches, and fires. And so they go, 
platoon after platoon. You have no eyes for 
the writhing masses of blue which mark their 
progress, particularly by the wire fences 
where the advance is slow; you only follow 
that line which rises and falls with the me¬ 
chanical regularity of a piston-rod. In a 



moment they are under the hill, and, with a 
short, breathless cheer, commence to swarm 
up the slojie. The fire of the Spaniards 
almost ceases, and then begins again, wild, 
irregular, and dies away in a desultory pitter- 
patter. The red and yellow flag disappears, 
and soon the blue flag of the infantrymen 
and the stars and stripes of us all float over 
the blockhouse. On the right, the six regi¬ 
ments of the cavalry division sweep around 
the right of the line, all except some of the 
Third Fuvalry, who come around the left, 
and have fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the “ dough-boys.” They climb the heights 
before them in open skirmish order, the 
Spaniards give way, and we hold the heights 
of San Juan. But you cannot please every¬ 
body; the fire-eating major of the Second, 
Major Rafferty, the first regiment of the 
reserve brigade, crouching behind a little 
foot-hill five hundred yards away, heaves a 
mighty sigh as he swings his men out into 
the open and around to the left. ** We were 
to go in, hoys, the moment they wavered; 
but they didn't waver worth a cent. And 
so you've all missed being in the great¬ 
est charge that our army has eeer 
made." 
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GENERAL TORAL SURRENDERING TO GENERAL SHAFTER. 


FYoni a photograph fat */i by a <f/McCLL hi*n MA^iAZtv e, At the left of the picture pjj tkix pogf T trilh hie back 

turned, i* Central AfctfVr. arid n&rt to hitrt, Imre headed, fit the interpreter, ft-fior Mendoza, Fronting them U ftenmu Toro? On 
the right /;tt( the Spanish generaft ntgjf unJ ynranf« 'The picture on the njgmMite pnge represent* General Shifter'* report. 


THE FIGHTING BEFORE EL TANEY. 

We will now return to the fighting before 
HI Caney, where Lawton had concluded, 
with his quick, soldierly grasp of the situa¬ 
tion, that the best way to relieve the strain 
m the center was by a complete victory on 
the right, and acted accordingly* Ludlow's 
brigade, on the left of the division, was thrust 
in between El Caney and Santiago, and a bat¬ 
talion of the Twenty-second Infantry crossed 
the Santiago road and took a hill which com¬ 
manded, at point blank range, the only two 
possible avenues of retreat from El Taney to 
the city. Spurred on to redouble his efforts 
by the news of how the battle was going in 
the center, news which fortunately was 
never confirmed in all its alarming details, 
Chaffee took blockhouse after blockhouse, 
hut not a one did he take until each and 
every one of its defenders was dead or dis¬ 
abled, And it was nearly five o'clock when 
his most advanced regiment, the gallant 
Twelfth Infantry, deployed into the valley 


and charged up the steep hillside, w hich was 
lined w ith Spanish trenches rising in irregular 
tiers and crowned with a great stone fort* 
The fort, however, under the concentrated 
fire of his four guns, at a point blank range 
of a thousand yards, Captain Capron had now r 
converted into a shapeless ruin. Almost at 
the same moment the Twenty-fifth Colored 
Infantry, the leading regiment of Miles's 
brigade, which had been advancing in the 
center, started up the bill also. 

The Spaniards resisted stoutly for a mo¬ 
ment, and many of our men fell before they 
reached the military crest- Then the Span¬ 
iards tied precipitately down the ravine and 
up the other side, and into the town, where 
barricades had been erected and the church 
and the municipal building loopholed. Our 
men followed quickly upon their retreating 
footsteps, and, though they fought wdth 
dogged resistance, dislodged them one after 
another from every position they took in 
their stubborn, stern retreat. At last the 
Spaniards are driven out of the town, and 
into a line of trenches ami blockhouses lying 
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between the two roads to Santiago and ex¬ 
tending to a point about a quarter of a mile 
from El Caney. One by one these little 
fvrtine# are made ’Untenable by our fire. 

Then the last little fort, where the last 
stand has been made, catches fire, and the 
only alternative presented to the Spaniards 
is to make a run for it or surrender* Men 
who have fought as they have fought are not 
the men to surrender w r hile there is still a 
loophole of escape, and they dash out, about 
two hundred strong, all that survived of fif¬ 
teen hundred, from their last position, sur¬ 
rounding their general. Vara del Key, in 
hope to fight their way through. They take 
the little road to the north, which brings 
them under the guns of the battalion of the 
Twenty-second, which has awaited this mo¬ 
ment under a galling fire all day* Lockwood’s 
men were sharpshooters ■ the execution they 
did was something terrific. In a moment, 
and within a distance of fifty yards, one 
hundred and sixty Spaniards lay on the 
ground, killed or with disabling wounds. 
An officer hoisted his handkerchief upon his 
sword, and the firing ceased. When our men 
went down into the road to take away the 
arms of their prisoners, they found the 
Spaniards wiping the dust and the blood 
from the face of the brave general who had 
inspired and directed the stubborn defense 
of the El Taney position. He lay there dead 
where they had carried him apart from the 
heaps of the slain and the wounded. 

When the night closed in, nearly 2,000 
American soldiers, doing our bidding in a hu¬ 
mane cause, lay dead or wounded upon the fir¬ 


ing line. The rich¬ 
est government in 
the world had only 
three ambulances 
there to carry her 
wounded sons to 
the dressing-sta¬ 
tions. Had It 
been a rabble, and 
not an army sub¬ 
jected to an iron 
discipline, that 
saw this thing, 
some one would 
have been hung to 
the nearest gua- 
sima tree after the 
somewhat sum¬ 
mary method of 
Cuban military 
procedure. But as 
the chief offenders 
w r ere probably not within reach, it was 
well that our men suffered in silence, giv¬ 
ing such little aid and comfort to those 
who had been stricken in the cause of 
suffering humanity as was within the very 
narrow limits of their power* But those 
who saw those scenes of suffering which 
might have been obviated—the heaps of 
wounded men huddled together in the 
army wagons, moaning with every step and 
every jolt of the interminable journey down 
to the hospital, and wounded men creeping 
about in the jungle for days with their 
wmunds undressed—will never forget the 
sight, nor ever cease to hope that the fullest 
investigation may yet be made and that, 
w hen the responsibility for these barbarous 
scenes is placed beyond the per ad venture of 
a doubt, the punishment will be meted out 
with an unsparing hand** 

A PROPOSAL TO WITHDRAW FROM SAX JUAN 

HEIGHTS. 

The army was now confronted with a 
proposition to withdraw 7 from the position 
which had been obtained at the sacrifice of 
so many lives. How the feeling—for it was 
a feeling rather than a conviction—arose in 
the minds of so many of our general officers 
that a withdrawal would be both expedient 
and wise, it is not difficult to determine* 
Doubtless the confusion that followed the 

* KniTojCft Noth.—A ccording to the report wnt by Gmcnl 
Shifter to jVdjntant*Ger>wrnl Corbin, the caeouhlex in sh^ 
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fight for the pos¬ 
session of San Juan 
Heights, from 
which we did not 
immediately re¬ 
cover after the 
Spanish retreat, 
had much to do 
with it. The nat¬ 
ural depression 
following upon 
such heavy and 
unexpected losses 
was another fac¬ 
tor; and probably 
the fact that the 
position, which had 
been captured by 
our men at such 
heavy cost, was 
one that it had 
never been pro¬ 
posed to capture 
predisposed many 
to underestimate 
the advantages of 
the position and the uses that could be 
made of it. Again, the steadiness with 
which the Spaniards contested every inch 
of ground, the knowledge that 5,000 
troops to reinforce them were not thirty 
miles away, the lack of suitable artil¬ 
lery, and the failure of the pop-gun artil¬ 
lery we had with us either to keep down the 
Spanish fire materially or to destroy their 
works, the distance we were from our base, 
and the great difficulty experienced in 
bringing up ammunition and supplies, all 
contributed to a frame of mind in which the 
proposed plan of retreat presented itself 
favorably to many as the only way to ex¬ 
tricate the army from an unfortunate posi¬ 
tion. These misgivings as to our ability to 
hold our position began to reach corps head¬ 
quarters in various forms early upon the 
evening of the 1st. A still more gloomy 
view of the situation was taken when the 
news was received that General Duffield's 
demonstration upon Aguadores had been un¬ 
successful and that the town remained in the 
possession of the Spanish. Our left flank 
was greatly exposed to an attack, and upon 
the center our men were lying on the ground 
upon the crest of San Tuan Hill in some 
places not more than three hundred yards 
from the Spanish outposts and blockhouses. 
The ground was stony and most difficult to 
dig intrenchments in, even if the proper 
toots had been forthcoming. But there 


were not twenty picks and shovels with the 
two divisions, and the intrenching had to he 
done with the bayonet as a pick and the 
meat cans u*sed as shovels. 

It was indeed a critical moment in the 
fortunes of the Fifth Army Corps, Men 
who possessed the confidence and the admira¬ 
tion of the troops, who had gained new 
laurels upon this very day, strongly advised 
a withdrawal back to the Sevilla line. No 
one thought that our men could be dislodged 
from the position they had won for them¬ 
selves by their gallantry, but it was believed 
that the losses and the fire to which we 
should be exposed on the following day would 
prove terrific, and that the advantages ac¬ 
cruing from holding the position would be as 
nothing in comparison with the dangers and 
the disadvantages of such a course. It was 
also noted that the Spanish right, the strong 
position in which they could flank our left, 
was unknown and almost entirely undevel¬ 
oped, It was thought that an attack from 
this quarter would throw our men into con¬ 
fusion. Those in favor of a withdrawal were 
strengthened, 1 believe, by the opinions 
which engineer officers expressed, some to 
the effect that our advanced position was 
not strong, others indeed going so far as to 
say that it was untenable. 

With these gloomy thoughts and far from 
rosy prospects the men spent the night in 
digging trenches. The moon was at its full. 
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and you could sou quite as plainly, and per¬ 
haps more distinctly, than by sunlight. But 
the Spaniards rarely molested us, only now 
and again a few desultory shots, and so the 
trenches were dug. About midnight Gen- 
end Bates strengthened with his command 
our exposed position on the left, and Gen¬ 
eral liawton, coming from El Taney, was in 
position on the right at an early hour the 
next day. Before dawn the Spaniards began 
a heavy fire upon our position, which lasted 
for fourteen hours without ceasing or even 
relaxing in its fury. There had been no 
time during this hot day to discuss the propo¬ 
sition to retreat. In the face of such a fire as 
this such a movement would have meant gen¬ 
eral demoralization, if not the complete an¬ 
nihilation of our army. Throughout these 
interminable hours, a day when the sun 
seemed to stand still in its zenith, our men 
simply clung upon the crest of that hill by 
sheer force of grit. Toward six o'clock in 
the evening the Spanish fire relaxed, and 
the general officers were seen to turn over 
their commands, and, in obedience to sum¬ 
mons received through staff officers, proceed 
toward the rear. 

Strange and wonderful indeed are the ways 
which the soldier has of finding out what is 
going on around him. At this hour in the 
day there were few men in the trenches who 
did not know that a conference was in prog¬ 
ress upon which depended the fate of the 
army. The excitement and anxiety, though 
kept we! 1 in hand by the mask of discipline, 
were intense. Every eye followed the gen¬ 
erals as they rode down the valley to El Pozo 
house, which had been selected by General 
Shafter as the place of meeting. And there 
was not a single soldier of those who stood 
out in those shallow trenches exposed to the 
never-ceasing fire, there was not a single 
man in the crooked blue line zig-zagging 
around the crest of the hill* who was not 
unalterably opposed to the withdrawal, or. aa 
the soldiers called it, to the retreat. 

AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 

It is not my purpose to go at any length 
into the details of what took place at this 
important meeting. Fortunately, what oc¬ 
curred here has been set down in black and 
white and forms a part of the military his¬ 
tory of our country. Fortunately, I say and 
repeat, because nothing was said at this con¬ 
ference which does not reflect the highest 
honor upon those who spoke. The general 
officers when summoned were informed that 


each, commencing with the junior officer, 
would be given full opportunity to express 
his views upon the question of the advis¬ 
ability of retaining or withdrawing from the 
advanced position held by our troops. As 
all the world knows, it was decided to hold 
the heights we had gained with so much 
bloodshed; it would seem of little importance 
to set forth the particular views of particular 
general officers. It would also be unfair and 
unwise to point out to our blind hero-wor¬ 
shipers those who spoke for retreat and those 
who were for holding the position, because 
both were inspired by the same conscientious 
sense of duty, and the man who was strong¬ 
est in favor of withdrawing was the man 
who, without wishing to make invidious com¬ 
parisons, had perhaps been most instrumental 
In capturing the position. 

It is only fair to General Shafter, how¬ 
ever, to state exactly what his attitude at 
this critical moment was. The news that 
our men had captured the t?an Juan Heights 
on the afternoon of the 1st filled him with 
anything but unalloyed satisfaction : first, 
because of the heavy loss incurred, and, 
secondly, because it did not appear that we 
were now one step nearer completing the 
investment of the town and cutting off the 
garrison front reinforcements. But upon 
the morning of the 2d and later as the day 
wore on, whatever inclination General 
Shafter may have had the evening before to 
withdraw had vanished. And to the various 
statements from responsible officers that 
were made, setting forth and proving that 
our position was most uncomfortable and 
precarious, General Shafter answered that 
he did not doubt for a moment that this was 
true, but that he was of the opinion that the 
enemy’s position was even more uncomfort¬ 
able and unsafe, and that he believed we had 
better hang on. The conference came to an 
end by General Shafter announcing that he 
had decided to demand, in the morning, the 
surrender of the city, and his letter to this 
effect was then and there drafted, before 
the slightest intimation of the sailing of 
Cervera's fleet had been received. 

On this evening, the night of the 2d. 
about half-past nine, occurred the so-called 
sortie or sally of the Spaniards, a much dis¬ 
puted question which 1 will not enter upon 
except to say that it caused another night of 
wakefulness and watchfulness, of picket 
alarm and panic volley. On the morning of 
the third day, a little before ten, while the 
men were watching eagerly for the envoy to 
go in who was to demand the surrender, there 
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came into the trenches, how and whence the tepid water ran, not to have to crouch 
no one knows, a rumor that the Spanish fleet and hide from the sharpshooters* fire behind 
had sailed nut of Santiago and escaped. The the graves of those who had been killed 
soldiers said nothing, and it was only an hour when engaged upon a water detail, perhaps 
later when the with your can- 

true news hu teen as well as 

came which flBVj those of others 
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with the capitulation, not only of the city, but an hour before a score of sharpshooters’ 
of all the troops in the military division over bullets would have fallen into the thicket 
which the Spanish general held command, from whence stole up the first thin blue 

about 23,000 men, and so gloriously ended line of smoke. And it was only now, now 

the campaign of the Fifth Army Corps. that the strain was somewhat relieved, 

that we began to recognize that the men 


THE FIRST HOURS OF THE ARMISTICE, 


who had worked such heroic wonders, who 
had shown such whipcord endurance, were 


During the first hours of the armistice our 
men could not wholly appreciate the changed 
conditions under which they lived. They 
found it strange not to be compelled to 
crawl back on all fours to the creek where 


but human after all. 

And it was only too true. Men were found 
now in advanced stages of paludic, malarial, 
and even yellow fever who, while the fight 
was on and their good rifles were so needed 
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on the firing line, had not had the time or 
the heart to find out what ailed them. Those 
who were stronger wandered about the hill¬ 
side easing the suffering of the sick and run¬ 
ning little helpful errands, or gathering in 
mournful groups about the mounds and 
trenches where their fallen comrades lay, 
spinning yarns, or 11 chewing rags,” as the 
soldiers say, about them, trying to remem¬ 
ber just what the fallen soldier had said be¬ 
fore his voice was hushed, what he wore 
when last they had seen him, and how he 
looked. Many a strong man wept like a 
child, as, wandering about the hillside, he 
came upon an unexpected grave and read 
upon the marker the name of a comrade with 
whom the battle was over. 

I saw a lank cavalryman limping down the 
hillside, coming from the trenches* His face 
was yellow and wrinkled like a maple leaf in 
the chill autumn air* His clothing was 
caked with red clay from head to foot. He 
staggered along as though his legs were not 
under the best control, and every now and 
then he would sit down wearily and rest, 
looking about him with the slightly abashed 
smile of a strong man who has grown weak 
as a child and does not exactly under¬ 
stand it* Under his arm he carried a little, 
unvarnished shingle, upon one side of which 
was stenciled the inspectors stamp, “ One 
thousand ball cartridges,” and on the other 
side was cut by an unpracticed hand the in¬ 
scription, ”-Trooper of the Sixth Cav¬ 

alry, killed in action July I, 1898.” 

He sat down by my fire, burning the letters 
dee per into the hard wood with the hot ashes, 
and then, pointing with a shy, awkward 
movement of the hand to the name upon the 
shingle, he said, “ He was my bunkie, and 
he’s buried a piece down the road. He 
joined at Tampa, coming from middle 
Georgia, where he had a hearthstone of his 
own and a six-horse farm, they say. Cut 
he never had no luck. He never even got a 
blue blouse to wear from the quartermaster, 
though no one was as crazy for Uncle Sam’s 
coat as he was, and the brass button he 
polished up and sent back to his girl the 
night before the battle, he borrowed it from 
me. And in the fight he was knocked over 
by the first bullet before we threw off our 
packs and got ready for the fun. There 
was a little blue spot in his temple, and his 
face twitched for a moment, as if he was 
trying to smile as I gave him his canteen, 
patted him on the shoulder, and went on 
ahead with the rest of the boys, Late that 
night I found him again. Well, we buried 


him; that was all we eoidd do for him. And 
now I've been whittling away at this marker 
to put at his head, so that if his folks send 
for him or if Uncle Sam takes him home, 
there will be no mistake in the man.” 

We looked around for some minutes, but 
could not find the grave. The cavalryman 
seemed puzzled* and finally admitted that the 
place looked changed* Then T remembered 
a scene that I had thought I could never 
forget, and yet w hich in a few’ hours had passed 
completely out of my mind. The grave we 
were looking for had stood by the roadside, 
and the starving refugees from Santiago, as 
they trudged wearily by, had covered it with 
delicate ferns, with great plantain leaves, 
and the red blossoms that grew everywhere 
about the place. Weak and broken with the 
journey as they were, it had shocked them 
to see the brown, ill-ahapen mound under 
which lay a man who died to deliver them 
from their bondage. So they had covered 
it with the sweet, clean flowers of the field, 
before continuing their almost hopeless quest 
for bread. Later a more than usually heavy 
rain had fallen, and, as I camped near by, we 
were awakened in the night by a great noise 
and uproar in the road, where we found a 
mule train and a crowd of Arizona packers 
all mixed up in picturesque confusion. When 
we brought up lanterns the dead soldier was 
discovered, there right across the trail, 
where he had been washed out of his shallow 
grave. We buried him again, a little farther 
from the road* and a little deeper in the 
swampy soil. Then there came another rain, 
a perfect deluge, as though the heavens had 
opened. The road became a river* and the 
army wagons, laden with wounded coming 
down from the front, w'ere mired. And 
when the first light of day came, I saw 
that the new road had passed over the sob 
dier’s grave, the Httle mound had been 
beaten down so that no one could find the 
exact spot where we had placed him the 
evening before. 

Something of this I told the cavalryman 
as we talked there in the dusk of the even¬ 
ing* and the vultures passed overhead and 
circled about with heavy, droning flight. ” 1 
wonder whether the folks at home,” he said, 
as w f e turned and walked toward the com¬ 
missary tent, where, it was rumored, the lime 
juice that the sick were thirsting for had at 
last arrived, M l wonder whether they’ll re¬ 
member boys like him who w-ent through this 
campaign just a-hitting licks and not saying 
nothing, and whether they’ll try to put a 
httle marker over their graves—1 wonder ■ ” 
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I was traveling through 
the 44 Alps from end to end ” 
w ith Sir Martin Conway some 
years ago, we met an Aus¬ 
trian climber at a remote Al- 
pi tie inn in the Tyrol. During 
a conversation we had with 
him, he told us many interest¬ 
ing tales about the Alps. He 
then went on to tell us of 
some adven¬ 
tures that had befallen him 
while in South America: how 
he had set out to climb and 
explore in the regions surround¬ 
ing Aconcagua, America’s 
highest mountain; how he 
had been stopped by the Chilian 
insurgents, and had been 
compelled by them to join 
their ranks and fight against 
Balmaceda. 

These tales made a vivid im¬ 
pression upon my mind, so 
much so that T made a resolu¬ 
tion to try my luck on Acon¬ 
cagua upon the next favorable 
opportunity that should present 
itself- To climb this giant of 
the Andes, that had so long 
defied the attempts of those 
who had tried to conquer its 
virgin snows, was henceforth 
the ambition of my life- 1 
was, however, planning an ex¬ 
pedition to New Zealand, and 
as I started for that country a 
few months later, my thoughts 
were fully occupied by my ex¬ 
plorations there. On my re¬ 
turn to England, a year later, 

I found myself in the midst of 
the work of publishing my book 
on the New Zealand Alps, so 
that it was not until the spring 
of 18% that I found time to 


turn my thoughts towards the high Andes 
of Argentina- 

The great peak of Aconcagua naturally 
presents a most attractive field for the 
climber and explorer, partly because it is 
the highest mountain in the world, outside 
of the great ranges of Asia, and partly be¬ 
cause it is a prominent feature seen from 
the coast, its lofty peak being clearly visible 
some twenty leagues inland from the harbor 


ASCENDING THE HCECONES VALLEY. 
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moral nl a swollen mountain stiieam. 


of Valparaiso. Accordingly, during the 
spring and summer of 1896 I spent my time 
organizing an expedition to these regions, 
and early in October sailed for Buenos 
Ayres, accompanied by my three colleagues 
—Mr, 8tuart Vines, Mr. de Trafford, and 
Mr. Philip Gosse, the latter of whom was 
to act for us as naturalist. Mr, Lightbody 
joined us later on. We had with us Mat¬ 
thias Zurbriggen, my old guide, who had ac¬ 
companied me in my expedition in New Zea¬ 
land ; and also five porters from Switzerland 
and Italy. We did not remain long at Buenos 
Ayres, but pushed on as soon as possible to 
Mendoza, first, however, visiting the govern¬ 
ment observatory at Cordova, to adjust and 
regulate our various instruments. 

THE HAILWAY INTO TUB ANDES—AN OUT¬ 
FIT OF MULES. 

Mendoza is the terminus of the Great 
Western liailway of Argentina, and it is here 
that the Transandine Railway commences. 
This little line, which styles itself 4 4 11 Ferro 
(’arril Trasattdino de Buenos Aires a Val¬ 
paraiso,” has during the last few years 
stopped construction, owing to the bank¬ 


ruptcy of Clark and Co M its contractors. It 
was, and is still, I believe, the intention of 
its promoters to run it through the Andes 
from Mendoza to Santa Rosa de Los Andes 
in Chile, where it would meet the wide-gauge 
government railway to Valparaiso, thus com¬ 
pleting the first transcontinental route for 
South America. The line at present ends 
on the Argentina side, at a j>oint called l>as 
Yacas, seventy-five miles from Mendoza, 
while on the Chilian side only twenty miles 
have so far been constructed, and there re¬ 
mains a considerable link stilt to be built 
before the communication is complete, in¬ 
cluding a great tunnel that is to be pierced 
under the C timbre Pass. It is a narrow- 
gauge line, with rack and pinion for the 
steep grades, similar to the railway from 
Yisp to Zermatt in Switzerland. 

We spent some days at Mendoza, in order 
to procure mules, and men to take charge 
of them, r trriervx, as they are called in the 
country. The mules in the Cordilleras are 
small, but very strong. I have seen them 
carry as much as three hundredweight across 
the passes from Argentina to Chile. The 
average coat of them is from fifteen to 
thirty dollars. The mule drivers are ex¬ 
tremely picturesque in their native costumes. 
They ride, as a rule, on a Mexican saddle, 
with a number of sheepskins strapped to if, 
their stirrups being quaintly carved out of 
solid blocks of wood in the form of a slipper. 
They are very fond of silver trappings and 
accoutrements. The bit they use is an 
extremely cruel one, but as they never use 
their reins much, it is more barbarous in 
appearance than in practice. The men 
themselves always wear a “ poncho,” as they 
style it, which consists of a blanket of va¬ 
riegated color with a hole cut through the 
center, through which they thrust their 
heads, the cloth falling in folds on all sides 
of them. This is generally made out of 
guanaco wool, while, occasionally, one sees 
more valuable ones made from the skin of 
the vicuna. These men never walk, and 
would, I believe, ride their horses over the 
edge of a sheer precipice rather than take 
the trouble to climb down it on foot. They 
wear slippers made of soft raw-hide, while 
their head-dress is usually a brilliant hand¬ 
kerchief surmounted by a broad-brimmed 
felt hat. \Ye engaged two men, a father 
and his son, Tomas Bom by name, together 
with a troop of about twenty mules, making 
arrangements that they should meet us a 
few days later at Las Vacas—the last sta¬ 
tion on the Transandine line. 
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1'ICKINC OUT A WAY AND PREPARING A 
PLAN OP ATTACK, 

We traveled up to Las Yaeas in a few 
days, and pitched our camp near the railway 
station. Our first work was to make a recon¬ 
naissance of the side valleys which lead 
toward Aconcagua, and as information con¬ 
cerning it was difficult to obtain, our general 
impression of the country was naturally 
rather vague. Curiously enough, though we 
were not more than twenty miles from our 
mountain, it was some time before we were 
able to discover its exact whereabouts. All 
the natives stoutly deny that any of the 
peaks in the surrounding valleys is really 
Aconcagua. They confine themselves to 
stating that what one sees is probably a 
rib t ending perhaps in a peak, which might 
possibly be a spur of the mountain nothing 
more f They also give you different names 
for the peak, as viewed from different sides, 
which is confusing. These names differ with 
each man, but all agree that the true sum¬ 
mit of the mountain is not to be seen. 

After a couple of weeks spent in examin¬ 
ing the different available approaches to the 
mountain, I decided to make my first attack 
by way of the Horcones Valley. We had 
now formed a base camp, near Puente del 
Inca, about eleven miles from Las Yacas and 
close to the mouth of the Horcones Valley, 
and here we deposited all our luggage. 
There are some interesting warm springs by 
the riverside, close to a natural bridge which 
spans the ltio Mendoza, where the water 
hubbies up from the rocks at a temperature 
of about ninety degrees Fahrenheit. We 
had fair pasturage for our mules, and also 
fresh and wholesome water—a most impor¬ 
tant point in these regions, as we discov¬ 
ered later on to our cost, for many of the 
Andine streams are so charged with chemi¬ 
cals that they produce acute dysentery. 

Zurbriggen and I, with four ]x>rters, twelve 
mules, and a native arriero, started, on the 
morning of December 23d, with the in¬ 
tention of fixing a camp as high up on 
the slopes of Aconcagua as possible, to 
serve as a base from which to ascend the 
mountain. I had sent Zurbriggen up this 
valley some days before, and he had re¬ 
ported to me favorably on the possibilities 
of getting mules up to about 14,000 feet. 

He thought it would be possible to reach 
the northwest face of the mountain, from 
which side we knew that it could he as¬ 
cended, as it was from here that Dr. 
Lussfeldt had attempted the climb, and 


had taken some excellent photographs. The 
valley we found extremely rough, and the 
animals suffered much from the rolling atones 
on the moraine heaps we were repeatedly 
obliged to traverse. Frequently we were 
compelled to make great detours, to avoid 
the steep narrow canons made by the river, 
where the banks seem to rise up almost 
perpendicularly from the stream. In such 
places we were obliged to seek the slopes 
above. Later on we constructed a fairly 
direct track, though even then we had some 
unpleasant accidents and lost much of our 
luggage from the mules slipping and rolling 
down the precipices into the water below. 

There is some sort of legendary belief in 
which the English tourist is carefully inocu¬ 
lated, to the effect that mules are absolutely 
sure-footed and pass along the crumbling 
verges of precipices as though suspended by 
an invisible string from paradise. To the 
man who has traveled in the Andes and lost 
his best camera or even his breakfast through 
the reckless shuffling of a mule among loose 
boulders, this faith is no longer tenable. 
Ah a matter of fact, my experience is that 
horses are the more trustworthy animals. 



in a hucky ciastr. 
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Now for the first time we got an experi¬ 
ence of what, later on, proved one of the 
most dangerous parts of our work. This 
was crossing the swollen mountain torrents. 
Our animals were mostly small, and what 
with the rush of water and the insecure foot¬ 
ing the river-bed afforded, it being mostly 
composed of loose, round, rolling stones, we 
ended in many cases with disastrous acci¬ 
dents. The animals were frequently swept 
down many yards by the torrent, totally un¬ 
able to get footing or to stem the stream, 
so that when they at last crawled out upon 
the opposite bank, they were terribly cut 
about the knees and hocks. 

UP TO AN ALTITUDE OF 16,000 FEET. 

In the afternoon we reached the head of 
the valley, fortunately without accident or 
loss of luggage. As it was not yet four 
o'clock, I determined to continue forward on 
foot and to pitch my camp as high as pos¬ 
sible that night. We were at an altitude 
of about 14,000 feet, and w-ere obliged to 
abandon the mules, as our path lay over the 
steep snout of a glacier. I accordingly 
picked out what part of the luggage I 
thought we should require for our immediate 
wants, leaving the rest to be brought up on 
the next favorable opportunity that should 
present itself* We climbed up to the glacier, 
and turned our steps towards the saddle that 
lay to the northwest side of the mountain, 
where 1 hoped 
to form a per¬ 
manent camp for 
future opera¬ 
tions, As it was 
already late in 
the day, 1 called 
a halt when we 
had reached an 
altitude of about 
16,OCX) feet, and 
decided to camp 
for the night. 

The sun was just 
setting over the 
hills towards the 
Pacific, and 
night was com¬ 
ing rapidly on 
us. The cold 
was intense as 
soon as the sun 
left us, and as 
we were much 
fatigued we de¬ 


cided not to pitch the tent, but to simply 
crawl into our sleeping-bags for the night. 
No one had the energy to make for himself 
a smooth place on w T hich to lie. We sought 
shelter under a friendly overhanging rock, 
huddled as close to one another as possible 
for the sake of warmth, and tried to get 
w ? hat sleep we could. During the night one 
of my Swiss porters, a great, powerful ly- 
built man, Lochmatter by name, fell ill. He 
suffered terribly through the night from vio¬ 
lent nausea and faintness, which I was 
powerless to check. Towards morning he 
seemed better. 

As soon as the sun tinged the peaks of the 
opposite mountains, w-e crept from our bags, 
miserable and cold, our attempts at sleep 
having been in most cases a failure. We 
tried to prepare some coffee, but our cook¬ 
ing apparatus, which was worked with spir¬ 
its of wine, on the principle of the Russian 
furnace, struck work, and it w ? as with great 
difficulty that we were able to melt some 
soft snow\ We made some tepid coffee, but 
it w p as poor stuff at best. 

It was some time before the sun caught 
the slope we were on. The giant cliffs and 
crags of Aconcagua towered above us to the 
east, a great mass of rock rising like the 
battlement of some stupendous castle. The 
varicolored stratifications, running in straight 
regular lines along its face, gave it the ap¬ 
pearance of some structure piled up by the 
hand of man, but that its vast proportions, 
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bewildering to the pigmy onlooker, 
suggested infallibly a mightier 
agency. The thotight passed more 
than once through my mind* while 
amongst these mountains, that the 
masses of rock strata must have 
been actuated by living passions; 
must have fought and boiled and 
torn in dame and lava; must have 
striven and writhed and crumbled 
along in frozen glacial majesty; 
that here, in such places as the 
amphitheater of peaks and valleys 
round Aconcagua, was one of the arenas of for himself ; but I noticed that we were all 
that early world-drama, leonsand teonsago; steering straight towards a small patch of 
here was the scene of the tragedies and snow that lay in a gully above us. We were 
high moments of the greater actors. repeatedly obliged to make long halts, some¬ 

times for as much as half an hour. Towards 
mid-day we reached the head of this gully 
filled with snow, and I saw, both from my 
own condition and that of the men with me, 
I sent one of the men down to the lower that it would be unwise, if not impossible, 
camp by the snout of the glacier, to bring to think of climbing higher that night, 
up a further supply of provisions, while the Lochmatter was getting very pale and ill 
rest of us collected our luggage and pushed again, so I was obliged to send him down 
on. We were all feeling very ill and weak with another man to our lower camp by the 
that morning, and 1 soon came to the con- glacier, telling him to remain there till he 
elusion that it would be impossible to reach was perfectly recovered. We u-ere very 
the saddle we had in view. We had reached eager to have our tent comfortably pitched, 
one of those great slopes composed of small as the recollection of the last night spent in 
loose stones of which we saw so much after- the open was far from pleasant, so we set 
wards, and were by no means pleased with to work at once to make an encampment on 
our first experience of it. Every step we a fiat bit of ground, fairly sheltered by a 
took we slipped back, sometimes half the dis- large boulder. Pitching the tent was some- 
tance, sometimes more than the whole dis- thing of an undertaking, as it had fourteen 
tance, we had originally risen. We strag- guy-ropes, all of which had to he fixed to 
gled up this slope, each man taking a line large loose atones, the ground being too hard 


AN EXHAUSTING DAY AND AN UNCOMFORT¬ 
ABLE NIGHT 
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that it was a good eight to ten hours' elimh, 
Mur idea at the time was that it could be 
reached in two or three hours. The view- 
out towards the Pacific was obscured by 
clouds, and the wind had sprung up again, 
and was blowing heavily from the northwest. 

I was attacked w ith several severe fits of 
nausea here, and as it was late and the 
weather threatening, we thought it advisable 
to return at once. Returning, we noted a 
suitable spot to make a camp at about 18,- 
700 feet. It was in the cleft of a great 
rock, more or less sheltered from the north 
and west wind, while the mass of the moun¬ 
tain itself more or less sheltered us from the 
south. 


I1VE EIF THE KIJ0PEK COMPOSE!? OK SMALL UrtJKE STONES 
THAT GAVE THE TARTY SO MUCH TKUTJBLE IN THE 
ASCENT. 

The men arrived after dark, bringing with 
them a fresh supply of provisions and a 
quantity of spirits of wine, after which, with 
a great deal of trouble, we succeeded in pre¬ 
paring for ourselves some hot coffee. We 
crept into our tent early, as the cold at this 
altitude seems absolutely unendurable after 
sunset. I have seen our men sit down and 
cry like children, so discouraged were they 
by the intensity of the cold, while their cir¬ 
culation w f as so low that they really seemed 
unable to resist it. The nights that one 
spends at these altitudes are really the most 
terrible part of the work. It was very diffi¬ 
cult to sleep for more than a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes at a time without 
being awakened by a fit of choking. An¬ 
other discomfort lay in the fact that our tent 


was so small, and w r e were wedged so 
tightly in that it was impossible to turn 
round without w T aking everybody. 

PUSHING THFI TUSE CAMP FARTHER UT. 

On the morning of the 26th, 1 decided to 
push our encampment up to the saddle, 
northwest of the peak of Aconcagua, We 
accordingly spent the day in moving our tent 
and provisions up to the spot Zurbriggen and 
I had selected the previous day. The men 
made two journeys, and were extremely ex¬ 
hausted by the evening. 

Zurbriggen went out to find a route towards 
the peak we had seen the day before. He 
started from our camp at nine o’clock in the 

morning, and re¬ 
turned to our new 
camp late in the 
evening, completely 
exhausted. He re¬ 
ported that he 
had gone about 
2, (XX) feet above 
our high camp, and 
that from here the 
peak still looked as 
far off as ever. 
On returning he 
w T as attracted by a 
small heap of stones 
that had the ap¬ 
pearance of having 
been built by some one. Upon closer in¬ 
vestigation he found a small tin box, and on 
i>]inning it he discovered Dr. Guaafeldt's 
card. it was here, then, that the great 
German explorer, accompanied only by a 
young lad, found it necessary to turn back, 
owing to the intense cold and the fact that 
night was nearly on him. He turned liter¬ 
ally to save his life, and left this signal on the 
highest point that had ever been reached 
by any previous party upon Aconcagua. 
On the card was written, “ A la &egunda 
Hntirda del cerro Aconcagua Maerz 1883. M 

At night we tried to heat some coffee with 
our Russian furnace. The whole concern 
blew up with a loud report, sprinkling us 
with boiling spirits of wine and nearly blind¬ 
ing us. Wo were obliged to content our¬ 
selves with cold fare that night. We all 
felt extremely ill, owing to the impossibility 
of procuring warm food. 1 determined", 
therefore, to beat a retreat next morning 
and return to our camp in the I lor cones 
Valley at 12,000 feet, where there was 
plenty of wood. 
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I sent young Pollinger down early with 
instructions to get to Inca as soon as pos¬ 
sible and return with a further supply of 
provisions, wood, a cooking-stove for wood, 
and if possible some fresh vegetables* Above 
all, he had orders to bring the best fresh 
meat procurable* We followed soon after¬ 
wards, and, as we reached our camp at the 
foot of the glacier, we felt completely re¬ 
stored and were able to walk down to our 
camp at 12,000 feet* As there was plenty 
of wood, we were able to build a large fire 
and prepare a suitable meal, of which we 
w'ere in great need. 

THE ATTACK RENEWED. 

We spent a couple of days recruiting our 
strength, and it was not till December 30th 
that we started out to renew our attack* 
We had sent for our horses and mules* and 
were thus able to ride up to our camp at the 
end of the glacier, w ? hich we reached at 
about 11 a*m., and started almost irnme- 
diately for our high level camp, taking with 
us an abundant supply of fresh meat. 

The rest had evidently done us much good, 
for we reached our camp at 18,700 feet 
towards sundown, and though we were much 
fatigued, we had on the whole done the 
journey with much less effort than on the 
previous occasion* We were able to light a 
fire and cook ourselves a good meal, which 
went a long way towards cheering us, and 
we crawled into the sleeping-bags that night 
with the impression that we were going to 
sleep soundly and awake ready for an at¬ 
tempt on the mountain next day. In this, 
how’ever, we were doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment, for we suffered more than ever that 
night. We had the greatest trouble in 
breathing, and suffered much from the cold, 
the thermometer registering six degrees 
as a minimum for the night. 

We rose early on the morning of the fol¬ 
lowing day, before the sun had risen, and 
prepared some hot coffee. AYe left our 
camp at 5*4j>, and the day being fine, we had 
great hopes of success. AA'e walked grad¬ 
ually up over the loose crumbling rocks in a 
direct line for our peak, and zigzagged up 
the slopes w here they wrere steep, so as not 
to exert ourselves more than was absolutely 
necessary, as we wished to husband our 
strength for the last part* 

ZrRBRIGGEN OVERCOME RY COLD. 

I noticed that Zurbriggen w;is going very 
fast, and 1 was obliged to call to him several 


times to wait for me, as I did not wish to be 
hurried for the first few T hours. It is unusual 
for him to hurry at the commencement of a 
climb. His maxim is always to begin the 
day very slow ly, and gradually to increase 
the speed. This unusual action on his part 
surprised me very much, and set me to 
thinking, and I soon discovered the reason for 
it* He was apparently suffering from the 
cold, which w ? as intense, the sun not haring 
yet risen high enough lo reach us over the 
brow’ of Aconcagua. 1 promptly asked him 
if his feet w T ere cold* and he answered that 
he hail no sensation left in them at all* He 
tried for a few’ minutes, by kicking about 
and dancing, to w arm them, but this proved 
useless* The two porters w’e had with us 
had been lagging behind, unable to keep up 
as Zurbriggen had increased his pace* They 
soon, however, overtook us as we stood talk¬ 
ing, and I directed them to take off his boots 
and rub his feet* This they did at once, 
and I then realized for the first time what 
immediate danger be w as in* for though they 
nibbed as hard as they could, he apparently 
had no sensation in them. I then got seri¬ 
ously alarmed, and we started working on 
him ad together with increased force, to see 
if we could not bring back the lagging cir¬ 
culation* Fortunately, in another five min¬ 
utes of sharp w T ork he began to feel the 
effects of the rubbing and complained of 
sharp pains* This encouraged us to re* 
double our efforts, and as the blood slowly 
came back to the frozen parts the agony he 
suffered W’as intense. He rolled over and 
over, screaming, cursing, and writhing in his 
agony* but we, knowing that his only chance 
of salvation lay in this continued treatment, 
w’ent on without taking any heed* Finally, 
we were compelled to absolutely hold him 
down, as he got so violent that he tried to 
stop us forcibly. 

The sun rose over the top of Aconcagua* 
and with it came a marked change in the 
temperature. We stopped rubbing, and gave 
him a strong dose of brandy, but he still suf¬ 
fered intense pain* AYe wrapped his feet 
up in bandages, and succeeded in getting 
him in an erect position between the two 
porters* Thus, half walking, half carried* 
they succeeded in dragging him back to the 
camp. I followed behind with the rucksacs 
and ice axes* 

As soon as w T e reached the tent, he wanted 
to lie down and be left alone, hut here we 
commenced rubbing his feet again, as dur¬ 
ing his descent they seemed to have got 
cold, and we did not leave him until we had 
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completely restored the 
circulation. As the sun 
had now risen, the atmos¬ 
phere was fairly warm in 
the tent, and he gradually 
went off to sleep; when he 
woke later on he affirmed 
that he felt perfectly well 
again, and, in fact, was able 
to get up and put on his 
boots and take a stroll 
about outside the camp. 

He was very much de¬ 
pressed during the day, 
and kept on muttering 
that it was the first time 
he had ever turned back 
from a climb owing to ill¬ 
ness. He got so well to¬ 
wards night that we de¬ 
cided to make another 
attempt next day. 

Next morning the men 
rose early* about five 
o’clock, and prepared some 
hot coffee. I, however, 
delayed the departure till 
eight o’clock, as 1 had no 
desire for a repetition of 
yesterday’s disasters. The 
day was intensely cold, and 
there was a furious wind 
blowing, but as the sun was 
shining brightly we were 
better able to resist it. 

We took the same route 
as on the previous day, and 
walked up the great slope 
of loose stones that led towards a great rock 
buttress some thousand feet below the peak. 
On reaching an altitude of about 21,000 feet, 
we found the altitude and the intensely cold 
wind were telling on us heavily. We accord¬ 
ingly turned off to the left, with the intention 
of reaching some rocks where possibly we 
could shelter ourselves from the icy blasts of 
the wind. We succeeded in reaching a hollow 
surrounded by high rocks about 11.30, and 
made an attempt to heat some soup, but 
only partly succeeded, Food did not seem 
to agree with us, and we were already be¬ 
ginning to feel the effects of severe nausea. 
One of the porters was feeling very ill, his 
face having turned a greenish, livid hue. 
In less than an hour we were obliged to push 
on, as the cold was too intense to permit of 
our remaining tranquil any longer. We 
scrambled up some rocks, and progressed 
fairly rapidly for a while, but towards 1.30 


<n 


CROSSING A GftEAT SNOW-MOUND. 

the wind rose to such an extent that it 
seemed almost to strangle us, and we were 
unable to catch our breath. This, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that the feeling of 
nausea was returning, compelled me to turn 
back. We, accordingly, with great reluc¬ 
tance, commenced the descent at an altitude 
of about 21*500 feet. It was not till four 
o'clock that we reached our camp, thor¬ 
oughly worn out by our exertions of the day. 
We were all suffering from severe beadacho 
and from acute mental depression, I, there¬ 
fore, decided that our best course of action 
would be to return to our base camp, and 
remain there some days till we should have 
thoroughly recovered from the effects of 
all the cold and exposure to which we had 
been subjected during the last week. The 
next day we accordingly descended to a 
lower altitude. 

The weather turned out bad during the 
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enduing w^k 7 and it was nuC cfll tbs- Irb ->f 

January that I started out again with Zor- 

briggen and the men* On the following day 

we reaches! our high level tamp. The 

weather was extrem*-!y bad during tc- night, 

and we suffers! mtenstlv from breathless- 

■* 

ness in consequence. The minimum tem¬ 
perature during the night was one degree 
above zero. As we had n-'t in 

getting any rest, we did n-t aitempt any¬ 
thing that day, hut spent our time in resting 

sheltering ourselves under the rocks from 
the cold winds and occasional i? getting some 
sleep in the sun. <>n the next morning I 
made another attempt on the mountain. 1 
was not able to go far this day, and had to 
turn back about 2.U 0 feet attove the camp, 
completely doubled up with pains and nau¬ 
sea. Zur briggen, who seemed in good 
bualth, went on to see if it were nut pos¬ 
sible to select some easier route. He came 
back late, extremely exhausted, and reported 
that by bearing somewhat to the left of the 
ridge of rocks leading to the summit, it was 
possible to shelter oneself from the wind, 
and at the same time the route was not so 
steep. On the following day, January 
1 ^21h, we struck directly up towards the north 
ridgej at the spot where Dr. * lussfeldt turned 
back. The day promised well, ami there was 
little wind, while the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky, AYe had not gone more than two hours 
when I again fell ill, and was obliged to 
stop, I rested for over an hour, but ii was 
no use, and at a little over 21,000 feet we 
were obliged u> turn back. We turned in to 
rest at seven that evening, determined to 
make a desperate attempt to reach the sum¬ 
mit next day. 

On the morning of the 13th we com¬ 
menced at about 5.30 making preparations 
for the day. This time we tried the plan of 
taking a hot breakfast, including some grilled 
meat, and then resting for about an hour or 
so, to give time for digestion. As soon as 
the sun struck the tent we started; it was 
then 7,30, 

The party consisted of Zur briggen, the 
younger Pol linger, Lanti, and myself. Get¬ 
ting under the shelter of the north ridge, 
we continued on, keeping to the east of it, 
till about mid-day, when we reached an alti¬ 
tude of about 21,000 feet. Here it was that 
1 first began to feel acutely the effects of the 
altitude, and had great trouble in breathing. 

We rested for a while, and as we had 
brought a small supply of wood with us, 


lighted a fire and prepared some tea. This 
did nut havv the desired effect of restoring 
nit-, and as it was already Sate 1 sent on Zur- 
bnggen. instructing him to reach the sum¬ 
mit if he could. About three-quarters of an 
hour after he left me, 1 again struggled on, 
and managed to reach the base of the great 
cliff which rises to the summit of Aconcagua. 
It is necessary to skirt along the base of 
this til! the small couloir is reached by which 
the final ascent is made. 

Here, at an altitude of 22,000 feet, I w as 
completely disabled and was obliged to lie 
fiat down on my back and gasp for breath. 
I saw that it would be impossible for me to 
reach the summit that day, so 1 was obliged 
again to turn back, this time about 1,000 
feet from the summit. I was so weak in 
the knees that 1 was unable to hold myself 
up for more than a few paces at a time, and 
l continually fell forward, cut ting myself upon 
thr ^harp stones that covered the mountain 
side. I crawled along In this miserable plight 
towards a long patch of snow that extended 
down the slope, and, overcome by sheer ex¬ 
haustion. I was obliged to measure my length 
on the ground and roll down the mountain 
side. 

Zurbriggeri returned just after sunset in a 
terribly exhausted condition. So weary was 
he that I was unable to get any information 
um of hint beyond the bare fact that he had 
reached the summit. On the following day 
he said that, after leaving me, he had con¬ 
tinued up to the base of the mountain, reach¬ 
ing it about three in the afternoon. From 
here. In about two hours, he had reached the 
summit by way of the smaller couloir that 
leads up to the saddle between the eastern, 
or highest, and the western peak. He was 
unable to see anything from the top, as he 
was enveloped in clouds, and snow fell heavily 
for part of the time. He reported the wind 
to be something terrible. He was immensely 
fatigued coining down, and was indeed 
scarcely able to stand up part of the time. 
The next day we returned to our camp at 
Inca, whence we telegraphed home the news 
of the ascent of Aconcagua. 

Editor’s Note —days after the success of Zur- 
brig^en in reaching the summit of Aeo&csgua, it was 
reached a second time by members of Mr. FitzGerald’s 
party ; and on this occasion, the weather l>ein^ favor- 
able, it Wan possible to make interon-ting and imjior- 
taut observations, A second paper by Mr. FitzGerald 
will relate the story of this last ascent and also how 
the party reached the top of Tupungato, another of the 
great South American peaks. 
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A RAILROAD STOliV. 


By John A. Hill. 



S 


I put down my name and and waVt jest sure where to find 'em in the 
the number of the crack en- next world.” 

gine of America—as well as “I can't imagine who it would be. Let's 
the imprint of a greasy see — 'Lige Clark, he's dead; Dick Bellinger, 
thumb —on the register of Hank Baldwin, Jim Karr, Dave Keller, Bill 
our roundhouse last Satur- Barr—can't be none of them. What's his 


day night, the foreman borrowed a chew of 
my fireman's fine-cut, and said to me: 

“ John, that old feller that's putting on 
the new injectors wants to see you.” 

“What does he want, Jack?” said 1. 
“ I don't remember to have seen him, and 
rii tell you right now that the old squirts 
on the 411 are good enough for me —I ain't 
got time to monkey with new-fangled in¬ 
jectors on that run,” 

“ Why, he says he knowed you out West 
fifteen years ago.” 

“Sol What kind o' looking chap is he? ” 
11 Youngish face, John; hut hair and whisk¬ 
ers as white as snow. Sorry-loo king rooster 
—seems like he's lost all his friends on earth, 


name ? ' T 

“ Winthrop—no, Wetherson—no, lemme 
see—why, no—no, Wainright; that's it, 
Wainright; J. E + Wainright ” 

“Jim Wainright 1” says i, “Jim Wain- 
right! I haven't heard a word of him for 
years—thought he was dead; but he's a 
young fellow compared to me.” 

“ Well, he don't look It,” said Jack, 
After supper I went up to the hotel and 
asked for J. E. Wainright. 

Maybe you think Jim and T didn’t go over 
the history of the “ front,” “ Out at the 
front" is the pioneer's ideal of railroad life. 
To a man who has put in a few years there 
the memory of it is like the memory of 
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marches, skirmishes* and battles in the mind 
of the volunteer soldier. I guess we started 
at the lowest numbered engine on the road, 
and gossiped about each and every crew. 
We had finished the list of engineers and 
had fairly started on the firemen when a 
thought struck me, and 1 said: 

14 Oh, I forgot him, Jim - the 4 Kid/ your 
cheery little cricket of a firesy, who thought 
Jim Wainright the only man on the road that 
could run an engine right. I remember he 
wouldn't take a job running switcher—said 
a man that didn’t know that bring for Jim 
Wainright was a better job than running 
was crazy. What's become of him? Run¬ 
ning, 1 suppose?" 

Jim Wainright put his hand up to his eyes 
for a minute, and his voice was a little husky 
as he said; 

44 No, John, the Kid went away--” 

44 Went away? " 

44 Yes, across the Great Divide—dead.” 

44 That's tough/' said I, for I saw Jim 
felt bad. 44 The Kid and you were like two 
brothers.” 

41 John, I loved the-” 

Then Jim broke down. He got his hat 
and coat, and said: 

"John, let's get out into the air—I feel 
all choked up here; and HI tell you a 
strange, true story—the Kid's story/' 

As we got out of the crowd and into Bos¬ 
ton Common, Jim told his story, and here it 
is, just as I remember it—and I'm not bad 
at remembering. 

44 HI commence at the beginning, John, 
so that you will understand. It's a strange 
story, but when I get through you'll recall 
enough yourself to prove its truth. 

** Before I went beyond the Mississippi 
and under the shadows of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, 1 fired, and was promoted, on a prairie 
road in the Great Basin well known in the 
railway world. I was much like the rest of 
the boys until I commenced to Irv to get up 
a substitute for the link motion. 1 read an 
article in a scientific paper from the pen of 
a jackass who showed a Corliss engine card, 
and then blackguarded the railroad mechan¬ 
ics of America for being satisfied with the 
link because it was handy. I started in to 
design a motion to make a card, but —well, 
you know how good-for-notbmg those things 
are to pull loads with. 

41 After my first attempt, I put in many 
nights making a wooden model for the Pat¬ 
ent Office. I was subsequently informed that 
the child of my brain interfered with about 
ten other motions. Then 1 commenced to 


think—which I ought to have done before. 

I went to studying what had been done* and 
soon came to the conclusion that 1 just knew 
a little—about enough to get along running. 
I gave up hope of being an inventor and a 
benefactor of mankind, but study had awak¬ 
ened in mo the desire for improvement; and 
after considerable thought I came to the 
conclusion that the best thing J could do was 
to try to be the best runner on the road, 
just as a starter. In reality, in my inmost 
soul, my highest ideal was the master 
mechanic's position. 

** [ was about twenty-five years old, and 
had been running between two and three 
years, with pretty good success, when one 
day the general master mechanic sent for 
me. In the office I was introduced to a 
gentleman, and the G. M. M, said to him in 
my presence: 

44 4 This is the engineer I spoke to you of. 
We have none better. I think he would suit 
you exactly, and, when you are through with 
him, send him back; we are only lending 
him, mind/ and he went out into the shop. 

<( The meaning of it all was that the 
stranger represented a firm that had put up 
the money to build a locomotive with a pat¬ 
ent boiler for burning a patent fuel—she had 
an improved valve motion, too—and they 
had asked our (!. M. M. for a good engineer, 
to send East and break in and run the new 
machine and go with her around the country 
on ten-day trials on the different roads*. 
He offered good pay, it was work I liked, 
and I went. I came right here to Boston 
and reported to the firm. They were a big 
concern m another line, and the head of the 
house was a relative of ourG. M. M.—that's 
why he had a chance to send me, 

44 After the usual introductions, the presi¬ 
dent said to me: 

414 Now, Mr. Wainright, this new engine 
of ours ts hardly started yet. The draw¬ 
ings are done, and the builders' contract is 
ready to sign; but we want you to look over 
the drawings, to see if there are any prac¬ 
tical suggestions you can make. Then stay 
in the shops, and see that the work is done 
right. The inventor is not a practical man; 
help him if you can, for experience tells us 
that ten things fail because of bad design. 
where one does because of bad manipula¬ 
tion. Come up into the drawing-room, and 
l will introduce you to the inventor/ 

41 Cp under the skylight I met the designer 
of the new engine, a mild little fellow -bus 
he don't figure in this story. In five min¬ 
utes I was deep in the study of the drawings. 
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Everything seemed to be worked out all 
right, except that they had the tire-door 
opening the wrong way and the brake-valve 
couldn't be reached —but many a good 
builder did that twenty years ago. I was 
impressed with the beauty of the drawings— 
they were like lithographs, and one, a per¬ 
spective, w T as shaded and colored hand¬ 
somely, 1 complimented him on them. 

“ “ They are beautiful, sir/ he said; 4 they 
were made by a lady. I'll introduce you to 
her. * 

41 A bright, plain-faced little woman with 
a shingled head looked up from her drawing- 
board as we approached, shook hands cor¬ 
dially when introduced, and at once entered 
into an intelligent discussion of the plans of 
the new record-beater* 

" Well, it was some months before the 
engine was ready for the road, and in that 
time I got pretty well acquainted with Miss 
Reynolds* She was 
mighty plain, but sharp 
as a buzz-saw, I don’t 
think she was really 
homely, but she'd never 
have been arrested for 
her beauty. There was 
something ‘ fetching’ 
about her appearance— 
you couldn't help liking 
her. She was intelli¬ 
gent, and it was such a 
novelty to find a woman 
who knew the smoke¬ 
stack from the steam- 
chest, I didn’t fall in 
love with her at all, but 
l liked to talk to her 
over the work* She told 
me her story; not all 
at once, but here and 
there a piece, until 1 
knew' her history pretty 
well. 

* * It seems that her 
father had been chief 
draughtsman of those 
works for years, but 
had lately died. She 
had a strong taste for 
mechanics, and her 
father, who believed in 
women learning trades, 
had taught her mechan¬ 
ical drawing, first at 
home and then in the 
shop. She had helped 
in busy times as an 


extra, but never went to work for regular 
wages until the death of her father made it 
necessary* 

** She seemed to like to hear stories of the 
road, and often asked me to tell her some 
thrilling experience the second time. Her 
eyes sparkled and her face kindled when I 
touched on the snow-bucking experience. 
She often said that if she was a man she’d 
go on the railroad, and after such a remark 
she would usually sigh and smile at the same 
time. One day, when the engine was pretty 
nearly ready, she said to me: 

“ 4 Mr. Wainright, who is going to fire the 
Experiment? * 

** * I don't know* I had forgot about that; 
HI have to see about it* # 

“ 4 It wouldn't be of much use to get an 
experienced man, would it—the engine will 
burn a new fuel in a new way?' 

“ * No/ said I, 4 not much.' 


, „ . / Mt&1 to KtU to faro rer Me icwt,' 1 
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144 Now/ said she, coloring a little, 1 let 
me ask a favor of you, I have a brother 
who is just crazy to go out firing, 1 don’t 
want him to go unless it's with a man I can 
trust; he is young and inexperienced, you 
know. Won't you take him? Please do.’ 

,l * Why, I’ll be glad to/ said I. ‘I’ll 
speak to the old man about it/ 

14 4 Don't tell him it’s my brother,' 

4(4 Well, all right.* 

44 The old man told me to hire whoever l 
liked, and I told Miss Reynolds to bring the 
boy in the morning. 

44 4 Won't you wait until Monday? It will 
be an accommodation to me/ 

44 Of course I waited. 

4 4 The next day Miss Reynolds did not 
come to the office, and 1 was busy at the 
shop. Monday came, but no Miss Reynolds. 
About nine o'clock, however, the foreman 
came down to the Experiment with a boy, 
apparently about eighteen years old, and said 
there was a lad with a note for me. 

44 Before reading the note I shook hands 
with the hoy, and told him 1 knew who he 
was, for he looked like his sister. He was 
small, but wiry, and had evidently come 
prepared for business, as he had some over- 
clothes under his arm and a pair of buck¬ 
skin gloves. He was bashful and quiet, as 
boys usually are during their first experience 
away from home. The note read: 


“ Dear \{r. Wainrigkt .—ThLa ttill he handed you by 
brother George. I hope you will he satisfied with him. 
I know he wilt try to please you and do his duty ; don't 
forget how gre^n he is. J am obliged to go into the 
country to settle up some of my father's affairs and 
may not see you again before you go. I sincerely hope 
the H Experiment/ George* and hia engineer will be suc¬ 
cessful. 1 shall watch yvz all. 

*' G. EL Reynolds," 

** I felt kind of cut up, somehow, about 
going away without bidding Old Business— 
as the other draughtsman called Miss Rey¬ 
nolds— good-by ; but \ was busy with the 
engine. 

44 The foreman came along half an hour 
after the arrival of young Reynolds, and see¬ 
ing him at work cleaning the window glass* 
asked who he was. 

44 * The fireman/ said I. 

44 4 What l that kid? * 

44 And from that day I don't think I ever 
called young Reynolds by any other name 
half a dozen times. That was the 4 Kid * you 
knew. When it came quitting time that 
night, I asked the Kid where they lived, and 
he said, Charlestown, 1 remarked that his 
voice was like his sister 's; but he laughed, 
and said I’d see difference enough if they 
were together; and bidding me good-night, 
caught a passing car, 

44 We broke the Experiment in for a fe\v 
days, and then tackled hatf a train for Provi¬ 
dence. She would keep her water just about 
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" l r ou art dltcharff&i, then." 


hot enough to wash in with the pump on. 
It was a tough day; I was in the front end 
half the time at every stop* The Kid did 
exactly what I told him, and was in good 
spirits all the time* I was cross* Noth¬ 
ing will make a man Grosser than a poor 
steamer* 

44 We got to Providence in the evening, 
tired; but after supper the Kid said he had 
an aunt and her family living there* and if I 
didn’t mind, he'd try to lind them. I left 
the door unlocked, and slept on one side of 
the bed, but the Kid didn't come back; he 
was at the engine when 1 got there the next 
morning. 

“ The Kid was such a nice little fellow I 
liked to have him with me, and* somehow or 
other (I hardly noticed it at the time)* he 
had a good influence on me. In them days 
I took a drink if 1 felt like it; but the Kid got 
me into the habit of hiking lemonade, and 
wouldn’t go into drinking places, and 1 soon 
quit it* Fie gave me many examples of con¬ 
trolling my temper, and soon got me into the 
habit of thinking before l spoke. 

“ We played horse with that engine for 
four or five weeks, mostly around town* but 
I could see it was no go. The patent fuel 
was no good, and the patent fire-box little 
better, and 1 advised the firm to put a stand¬ 
ard boiler on her and a pair of links, and sell 
her while the paint was fresh. They took 
my advice* 

“ The Kid and Ptook the engine to Hink- 
ley’s, and left her there; we packed up our 


overclothes, and as we walked away* the Kid 
asked: * What will you do now, Jim? 1 

** * Oh* I've had a nice play* and PH go 
back to the road* l wish you'd go along.’ 

“'I wouldn’t like anything better; will 
you take me? 1 

tl * Yes, but I ain't sure that I can get you 
a job right away/ 

“ 4 Well* I could fire for you* couldn’t I? * 
44 4 I like to have you, Kid; but you know 
1 have a regular engine and a regular fire¬ 
man. Pll ask for you, though*' 

44 4 l won’t fire for anybody else! 1 
44 4 You won’t! What would you do if I 
should die? ’ 

14 4 Quit.’ 

44 ‘(Jet out!’ 

44 4 Honest; if I can’t lire for you, I won’t 
fire at all.’ 

1 put in a few days around the 4 llub* F 
and as 1 had nothing to do, my mind kept 
turning to Miss Reynolds. 1 met the Kid 
daily, and on one of our rambles I asked him 
where his sister was. 

4i 4 Out in the country,' 

* 4 * Send word to her that I am going away 
and want to see her, will you. Kid? ! 

4 4 4 Well* yes; but Kis i*s funny; she’s too 
odd for aisv use* I don’t think she’ll come/ 
414 Well* I’ll go and see her.’ 

414 No, ^is would think you were crazy/ 
414 Why? Now look here, Kid, I like that 
sister of yours* and I want to see her.’ 

M But the Kid just stopped, leaned against 
the nearest building, and laughed—laughed 
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until the tears ran down his cheeks. The 
next day he brought me word that his sister 
had gone to Chicago to make some sketches 
for the firm and hoped to come to see us 
after she was through. I started for Chicago 
the day following, the Kid with me. 

44 I had little trouble in getting the Kid 
on with me T as my old fireman had been pro¬ 
moted, I had a nice room with another 
plug-puller, and in a few days 1 was in the 
old jog— except for the Kid. He refused to 
room with my partner’s fireman; and when 
I talked to him about saving money that way, 
he said he wouldn’t room with any one—not 
even me. Then he laughed, and said he 
kicked so that no one could room with him. 
The Kid was the butt of all the firemen on 
account of his size, but he kept the cleanest 
engine, and was never left nor late, and 
seemed more and more attached to me—and 
I to him. 

** Things were going along slick enough 
when Daddy Daniels had a row with his fire¬ 
man, and our general master mechanic took 
the matter up. Daniels* fireman claimed the 
run with me, as he was the oldest man, and, 
as they hud an ' oldest man * agreement, the 
master mechanic ordered Smutty Kelly and 
the Kid changed, 

" 1 was not in the roundhouse when the 
Kid was ordered to change, but he went 
direct to the office and kicked, hul to no 
purpose. Then he came to me. 

Jim/said he, with tears in his eyes, 

* are you satisfied with me on the 12?' 

** ' Why* yes, Kid. Who says I’m not?’ 

“ * They’ve ordered me to change to the 
17 w r ith that horrible old ruffian Daniels, and 
Smutty Kelly to go with you/ 

"'They have I ’ says 1, 'That slouch 
can’t go out with me the first time; I'll see 
the old man,’ 

M Hut the old man was mad by the time I 
got to him, 

M * That baby-faced boy says he won’t fire 
for anybody but you; what have you been 
putting into his head?' 

“ 1 Nothing; I’ve treated him kindly, and 
ho likes me and the 12 -that’s the cleanest 
engine on the 

M 4 Tut, tut, I don't care about that: I've 
ordered the firemen on the 12 and 17 changed 

and they are going to be changed/ 

" The Kid had followed me into the office, 
and at this point said, very respectfully: 

" 1 Kxcuiiio me, sir, hut Mr. Wain right and 
I gel along so nicely together. Daniels is a 
bad man; so Is Kelly; and neither wilt get 
along with decent men. W hy can’t you--’ 


"'There! stop right there, young man. 
Now, will you go on the 17 as ordered ? * 

“ * Yes, if Jim Wainright runs her.' 

11 ‘ No ifs about it; will you go?' 

41 4 No, sir, I won’t! * 

14 * You are discharged, then.' 

" * That fires me, too,’ said L 
** 4 Not at all, not at all; this is a fireman 
row r p Jim/ 

" I don’t know- what struck me then, but 
I said; 

“ ' No one but this boy shall put a scoop 
of coal in the 12 or any other engine for me; 

I’ll take the poorest run you have, but the 
Kid goes with me.’ 

" Talk w'as useless, and in the end the Kid 
and 1 quit and got our time. 

11 That evening the Kid came to my room 
and begged me to take my job back and he 
would go home; but I wouldn’t do it, and 
asked him if he was sick of me. 

** ' No, Jim/ said he. * l live in fear that 
something will happen to separate us, but I 
don’t w : ant to lie a drag on you—I think 
more of you than anybody/ 

" They wero buying engines by the hun¬ 
dred on the Rio Hrande and Santa Fe and 
the A. & 1-. in those days, and the Kid and I 
struck out for the West, and inside of thirty 
days we were at work again. 

" We had been there three months, 1 
guess, when I got orders to take a new 
engine out to the front and leave her, bring¬ 
ing back an old one. The last station on the 
road was in a box-car, thrown out beside the 
track on a couple of rails. There was one 
large, rough-board house, where they served 
rough-and-ready grub and let rooms. The 
latter were stalls, the partitions being only 
about seven feet high. It was cold and 
bleak, but right glad we were to get there 
and get a w r arm supper. Everything was 
rough, but the Kid seemed to enjoy the 
novelty. After supper I asked the landlord 
if he could fix us for the night, 

<s * I can jest fix ye, and no more/ said 
he; ‘ I have just one room left. Ye’s’11 have 
to double up; hut this is the kind o' weather 
for that; it'll be warmer,’ 

"The Kid objected, but the landlord 
bluffed him—didn’t have any other room - 
and he added: ' If I w'as your pardner there, 

Fd kick ye down to the foot, such a cold 
strip of bacon as ye must be/ 

" About nine o'clock the Kid slipped out. 
and not coming in for an hour, I went to look 
for him. As I went toward the engine. I 
met the watchman: - 

44 4 Thy don’t that fireman o’ yourn sleep 
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in the house or on the caboose floor such a 
night as this? He Ml freeze up there in that 
cab wid no blankets at all; but when 1 tould 
him that, he politely informed meself that 
he'd knowed men to git rich minein' their 
own biz- He's a sassy slip of a Yankee/ 

44 I climbed up on the big consolidation, 
and, lighting my torch, looked over the 
boiler-head at the Kid. He was lying on a 
board on the seat, with his overcoat for 
a covering and an arm-rest for a pillow, 

44 * What's the matter with you, Kid?' I 
asked, 4 What are you doing freezing here 
when w T e can both be comfortable and warm 


44 * Don't feel bad, Kid/ said I. 4 I'm 
sure there's some reason keeps you at such 
tricks as this; but tell me all your trouble— 
it's imaginary, 1 know/ 

** There was a tremor in the Kid’s voice 
as he took my hand and said, 4 We are 
friends, Jim; ain't we?' 

44 1 Why, of course/ said L 
44 1 1 have depended on your friendship and 
kindness and manhood, Jim, It has never 
failed me yet, and it won’t now, 1 know. I 
have a secret, Jim, and it gnaws to be out 
one day, and hides itself the next. Many 
and many a time I have been on the point of 



in the house? Are you ashamed or afraid to 
sleep with me? 1 don't like this for a cent/ 
44 4 Hope you won't be mad with me, Jim, 
but I won't sleep with anyone; there now 1 ' 
14 1 You're either a fool or crazy/ said I. 
4 Why, you will half freeze here- I want 
some explanation of such a trick as this/ 

44 The Kid sat up, looked at me soberly for 
n few seconds, reached up and unhooked his 
door, and said l 

44 4 Come over and sit down, Jim, and Fll 
ted you something/ 

44 I blew out the torch and went over, half 
mad. As I hooked the door to keep) out the 
sharp wind I thought 1 heard a sob, and I 
took the Kid's head in my hands and turned 
his face to the moonlight. There were big 
tears in the corner of each tightly closed eye. 


confessing to you, but something held me 
back. I was afraid you would not let me 
stay with you, if you knew—— 1 

44 4 Why, you ain't killed any one. Kid?' I 
asked, for I thought he was exaggerating 
his trouble. 

44 4 No—yes, I did, too—1 killed my sister/ 

44 1 recoiled, hurt, shocked. ' You——' 

4 4 4 Yes, Jim, there is no such person to be 
found as my sister, 1 ieorgiana - for I am she I ' 

44 4 You! Why, Kid, you're crazy! r 
44 ' No, I'm not. Listen, Jim. and I will 
explain. 

44 4 My father was always sorry I was not 
a boy. Taught me boyish tricks, and made 
me learn drawing. I longed for the life on 
a locomotive—1 loved it, read about it, 
thought of it, and prayed to be transformed 
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-zrizz^ ce-^zrtmg. John, there 
■m *« 3 £ ax t^e front, the boundless 
pazitr z :ce lie izountaiiis on the 

:cier_ :.:- of the desert whirling sand 

fin: s> * ~*r little bouse, and the 

mw.a. jxcif ooidiT don at the spectacle of 
fit ^tzreer ^akzs^ kw to his fireman. 

“ zzzh* the Kid slept in the bed in 
ujt •_« *w, .^>i 1 slaved on the engine, 

~ies. ve got tack to headquarters the 
L<: .^: z to go b:-me, and 1 made a trip or 
tv ---'. iz-y.her zreman, and then 1 had to 
g? IZiaoe to £j up some family business— 
kii izii 1 d that, 

" ia St. Louis, the Kid hired a 

i;z. izrss. izd ie were married as quiet as 
:« (3 el: e_ I hai promised the Kid that, for 
Tbt zc-ittzz a: ieas:. she could stay on the 
Ti&i wnz re. and you know* that the ye^ir 

- :z there E d> ne most of the heavy fir- 

" _ _ » 

z tk Kid did the running. We re- 
-: iz :ze service for something like two 
yrirs —a stnzge couple, but happy in each 

__ other's company and 

our work. 

“ I often talked to 
my wife about leaving 
the road and starting 
in new, where we were 
not known, as man and 
wife, she to remain at 
home ;butshe wouldif t 
hear of it, asking if 1 
wanted an Irishman 
for a side-partner. 
This came to be a joke 
wiih us—* When I get 
my Irishman I will do 
so-and-so , 5 

“One day, as our 
1 ‘ hog * was drifting 
down the long hill, the 
Kid said to me, 4 Jim, 
you can get your 
Irishman : Pm going 
to quit this trip.’ 

44 * Kind o' sudden, 
hey. Kid? ? 

44 * No, been hating 
to give up, but — 1 and 
then the Kid came 
over and w'hispered 
something to mo, 
“John, we both quit 
and went South. I 
got a job in Texas, 
and the Kid was lost 
sight of, and Mrs. J. 
yn*t* 1 * 51 .i'll#* s** jw nj rarmr E. ^ ainright appeared 
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on the scene in 
tea-gown, train, 
ami flounces. We 
furnished a neat 
little den, and I 
was happy. I 
missed my kid 
fireman, and did 
indeed have an 
Irishman. Kid 
had a struggle to 
wear petticoats 
again, and did 
not take kindly 
to dish-washing, 
hut we were 
happy just the 
same. 

4t Our little 
fellow arrived 
one spring day, 
and then our 
skies were all 
sunshiny for 
three long, hap¬ 
py years, until 
one day Kid and 
I followed a little 
white hearse out 
beyond the cy¬ 
press grove and 
saw T the earth 
covered over our 
darling, over otir hopes, over our sunshine, 
and over our hearts, 

“ After that the house was like a tomb, 
so still, so solemn, and at every turn were 
reminders of the little one who had faded 
away like the morning mist, gone from every¬ 
thing but our memories—there her sweet 
little image was graven by the hand of love 
and seared by the branding-iron of sorrow . 

" Men and women of intelligence do not 
parade their sorrows in the market-place; 
they bear them as best they can, and try to 
appear as others, but once the specter of 
the grim destroyer has crossed the thresh¬ 
old, his shadow- forever remains, a dark 
reminder, Hke a prison-bar across the day¬ 
light of a cell. This shadow is seen and 
recognized in the heart of a father, but it is 
larger and darker and more dreadful in the 
mother heart. 

** At every turn poor Kid w f as mutely re¬ 
minded of her loss, and her heart was at the 
breaking point day by day, and she begged 
for her old life, to seek forgetfulness in toil 
and get away from herself, So we u'ent 
back to the old road, as we went away — Jim 


Wain right and Kid Reynolds — and glad 
enough they were to get us again for the 
winter work, 

44 Three years of indoor life had softened 
the wiry muscles of the Kid, and our engine 
was a hard steamer, so I did most of the 
work on the road. But the work, excite¬ 
ment, and outdoor life brought back the 
color to pale cheeks, and now and then a 
smile to sad lips—and 1 was glad. 

44 One day the Kid was running while I 
broke up some big lumps of coal, and w hile 
busy in the tank l felt the air go on full and 
the reverse lever come back, w-hile the wheels 
ground sand. I stepped quickly toward the 
cab to see what was the matter, w'hen the Kid 
sprang into the gangway and cried 4 Jump! * 
44 l was in the left gangway in a second, 
but quick at? a flash the Kid had my arm, 

44 1 The other side! l^uick! The river!' 
44 We were almost side and side as she 
swung me tow ard the other side of the en¬ 
gine, and jumped as we crashed into a land¬ 
slide. 1 felt Kid’s hand on my shoulder as 
I left the deck -just in time to save my life, 
but not the Kid's. 
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if She was crushed between the tank and 
boiler in the very act of keeping me from 
jumping to certain death on the rocks in the 
river below. 

“ When the crew came over they found 
me with the crushed clay of my poor, loved 
Kid in my arms, kissing her. They never 
knew who she was, I took her back to our 
Texas home and laid her beside the little one 
that had gone before. The Firemen’s 
Brotherhood paid Kid's insurance to me and 
passed resolutions saying: 4 It has pleased 


Almighty God to remove from our midst our 
beloved brother, George Reynolds,' etc , 
etc. 

“ George Reynolds's grave cannot be 
found; but over a mound of forget-me-nots 
away in a Southern land, there stands a 
stone on which is cut: 1 Georgians* wife of 

J* E. Wa inright, aged thirty-two years/ 

“ But in my heart there is a golden pyra¬ 
mid of love to the memory of a fireman and 
a sweetheart known to you and all the world 
but me, as 1 Jim Wainright’s Kid/ M 


WHAT A YOUNG GIRL SAW AT SI BONE Y 


By Klhlh: Ruasosuk. 


\ S the “State of Texas” steamed into 
LA- port, we sighted cm our starboard bow 
four gray, sinister battleships, while to port, 
a white, hopeful messenger of courage, 
rocked the great relief boat “ Solace /* 
Massive cruisers and blunt-nosed torpedo 
boats were about us, and here and there, 
like swallows, skimmed tiny yachts and 
launches, 

I talked with Miss Barton of her experi¬ 
ence. She told me how, the night after 
our first great battle, when hungry men 
needed food, weak men needed stimulant, 
and wounded men needed care, word came 
from General Shafter to seize all means of 
transportation and to hurry supplies to the 
front* It was at this juncture that the Red 
Cross people arrived. When they went 
ashore, they found no suitable habitation 
for the nurses. Vet, undaunted, the nurses 
packed their satchels, and went forward to 
their work. Under the efficient direction 
of Miss Barton, supplies from the Red Cross 
l»oat were sent to the front long before any 
other. After superintending the loading of 
two carts of provisions, she took her seat 
beside the driver, and rode to the firing line, 
ten miles away. Her story of her experi¬ 
ence is most thrilling, 

“ We arrived/' she said, “ at night, in a 
drizzling rain. AH along the line the wounded 
were lying in trenches. A few were nursing 
a sickly fire of soaked brushwood. No food 
nor comforts of any kind were visible. We 
immediately kindled an opposition fire and 
unloaded one cart of provisions. Chit of the 
extracts and cordials we had brought with 
us, [ succeeded in making a great kettle of 
excellent gruel. Little did I think, twenty- 


five years ago, when doing the same thing 
for our boys in blue and gray, that at this 
time and place I should be following the j same 
old recipe. Our next trouble was in cloth¬ 
ing the wounded. Their terrible condition 
cannot be described. When they were car¬ 
ried in from the battlefield, their clothes 
were soaked with blood and rain, and caked 
with mud, IIeroic mensures were necessary. 
With a few quick slashes they were cut 
loose, stripped off, and thrown away. A few 
surgeons were there to attend to the care 
of their wounds; but with no shelter, no 
clothes, no provisions of any kind* the poor 
fellows were reduced to the primitive condi¬ 
tion of the savage, and could only be laid in 
rows, weak, wounded, unconscious* and stark 
naked, upon the bare, wet ground. I hope 
that never again may I see such a pitiful 
sight. From some rolls of muslin we had 
luckily brought with us we tore strips the 
length of a man and covered them. All 
night we tended the fitful brush fire, and 
made kettle after kettle of the strengthening 
broth. Next day wt> journeyed back, and 
the following night I slept on a dry-goods 
box in the old abandoned post-office.” 

In a near-by house were the fever patients, 
tossing restlessly, impatience of the enemy 
in their veins, eager to be once more in the 
thick of the battle smoke. Moving noise¬ 
lessly among them, bathing here a fevered 
brow, administering there a helpful medi¬ 
cine* were the sisters of the Red Cross. 
Deftly, quietly* and skilfully they performed 
their work, equal to any emergency* One 
sat in a comer, with the head of a negro in 
her lap, carefully bathing 1 lie black face, and 
fanning away the troublesome insects. He 
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had fought gallantly; had proved that in his 
dusky veins Sowed the true soldier’s blood* 
For two hours the nurse sat, her cramped 
position bespeaking complete fatigue* In 
an outer room, over a hot fire, others were 
making kettles of strengthening gruel, and 
still others w r ere assisting the surgeons in 
dressing wounds* 

At midday the heat was intolerable. The 
blinding sunlight beat down in great waves, 
and the white sand gathered it up and threw 
it back with dazzling brilliance that blinded 
the eyes and made strong brains reel* Not 
a breath was stirring. Up the narrow street 
the silence was broken by strange moans and 
cries* It was the hospital of the wounded 
Spanish prisoners. Small, uninviting tents 
were scattered here and there, anti in them 
lay weak, despairing men. Some babbled in 
delirium, others cried like children with the 
pain of their wounds, while all of them shot 
out sullen looks of revenge. Among them, 
with steady hands and unmoved faces, were 
the Red Cross doctors* A number of 
gaunt, half-clad reconcentrados looked on 
idly* 

The quiet courage of the American sol¬ 
diers, who accepted all that came without 
complaint, was in sharp contrast to the con- 
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stant moaning of the Spaniards, many of 
whom were not badly hurt. 

A lieutenant of one of the regular regi¬ 
ments was brought iff horribly wounded* A 
Mauser ball had pierced his shoulder, and 
half of his hip was shot away. The sur¬ 
geons looked at him and shook their heads. 
Then he smiled, and called a newspaper cor¬ 
respondent who was standing in the door¬ 
way of the tent. 

“ Will you send a cable message for me?’ 1 
he asked. 

Taking a pencil, he wrote an address and 
two words: 11 Am well,” and asked that it be 
sent- to his wife at a frontier fort in Montana. 

As we stood in an open tent, a poor fel¬ 
low was brought in on a litter. He had a 
nasty wound which threatened life-long en- 
feeb lemon t. As he entered the tent he spied 
a friend* "Hello, Fred," he shouted, 
“ where did they get you ? ” "In the shoul¬ 
der/ 1 replied lus comrade, "And you?” 
" They did me in both legs. Good shot for 
the Dons, wasn't it?" was the laughing re¬ 
tort. In ail the place there was not a groan, 
not a word of complaint, save now and then 
an ejaculation of impatience lest the fighting 
should be over before they should have an¬ 
other chance. 
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DRAWN FROM 


FIFTEEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE AS DESPATCHER ON 


VARIOUS RAILROADS. 


By Captain Jasper Ewing Brady, Jr.. United States Army. 


whole length 
A of a railroad 
from starting point 
to terminus Is liter¬ 
ally under the eyes 
of the train de- 
spate her. By means 
of reports sent in 
by a hundred differ¬ 
ent operators, he 
knows the exact lo¬ 
cation of ail trains 
at all times, the 
number of" loads ” 
and “empties” in 
each train, the num¬ 
ber of cars on eaoh 
siding, the number of passing tracks and their 
capacity, the capabilities of different engines, 


the gradients of the road, the condition of 
the road-bed, and, above all, he knows the 
personal characteristics of every engineer 
and conductor on the road. In fact, if there 
is one man more important than another on 
a railroad it is the despatches During his 
eight hours " trick ** he is the autocrat of 
the road, and his will in running trains is 
absolute* Therefore despatches are chosen 
with very special regard to fitness for 
the position. They must be expert teleg¬ 
raphers, quick at figures, and, above all, 
they must be as cool as ice and have nerves 
of steel. An old despatcher once said, 
" Sooner or iater a despatches if he sticks 
to the business, will have his smash-up, and 
then down goes his reputation as a de¬ 
spatch er, and his name is inscribed on the 
roll of has-beens/' 
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Before the despatcher comes the operator. 
The Biblical Baying, “ Many are called, but 
few are chosen,” is well illustrated by the 
small number of good despatches there are; 
it is easy enough to find good operators, but 
an excellent despatcher is a rarity among 
them* 

MY FIRST OFFICE, 

1 learned telegraphy some fifteen or six - 
teen years ago at a school way out in west¬ 
ern Kansas. After I had been there three 
or four months, I was the star of the class, 
and I imagined that the spirit of Professor 
Morse had been reincarnated in me. No 
wire was too swift for me to work, no office 
too great for me to manage* In fact, ’vis¬ 
ions of a superintendency of telegraph flitted 
before my eyes. 

During my stay at the school, I formed 
the acquaintance of the night operator at 
the depot, and it was my wont to spend most 
of my nights there, picking up odds and ends 
of information, i used to copy anything 
that came along for my own benefit; but the 
young man in charge never left me entirely 
alone* Night operators at small stations 
have to take care of their own lamps and 
fires, sweep out, and, in short, be porter as 
well as operator; and for the privilege of 
being allowed to stay about, 3 used to do 
this work for the night man of the office in 
question. His name was Harry Burgess. 
After a few weeks he was transferred up the 
road to a day office, and by his help I was 
made night operator hi his stead* Need 1 
say how proud 1 felt when I received a mes¬ 
sage from the Thief Despatcher telling me 
to report for duty that night? I think I 
was the proudest man, or lx>y rather, on 
earth. Just think of it! Night operator, 
]wrier, and baggage-man, working from seven 
o'clock in the evening until seven o'clock in 
the morning, and receiving the magnificent 
sum of forty dollars a month! 

1 had heretofore had Burgess to fall back 
upon in copying messages or orders, but now 
f was alone. I got through the first night 
vary well, because all I had to do was to 
take a few commercial messages, “0. S.” 
trains, and load some ten big sample trunks 
on No, 2, The trains were all on time, so 
there were no orders. I was proud of my 
success, and went off duty at seven o'clock 
with the feeling that my services were well 
nigh indispensable to the road. 

The second night everything went smoothly 
until toward eleven o'clock, when the di¬ 
spatcher began to call ” Mu,” and gave the 


signal 44 9,” Now, the signal “ 9” means 
” train orders.” The situation was any¬ 
thing but pleasant for me, because I had 
never yet, on my own responsibility, taken 
a train order. 1 did not answer the de¬ 
spatch er at once, as I should have done, for 
I hoped he would get tired of calling me, and 
would call 44 Og” and give him the order* 
But he didn't, He just kept on calling, in¬ 
creasing his speed all the time* 3n despera¬ 
tion I went out on the platform and stamped 
around for five minutes to keep warm, think¬ 
ing he would stop when he found I did not 
answer. But when I returned, instead of 
calling me on one wire, he had his operator 
calling me on the commercial line, while he 
was pounding away on the railroad wire. At 
the rate at which those two sounders were 
going they sounded to me like the crack of 
doom* I finally mustered up courage and 
answered. 

The first thing the desp&tcher said was, 
“ Where in h—I have you been?” 

I didn't think that was a very nice thing 
for him to say, so I simply replied, ” Out 
fixing my batteries.” 

** Well,” he said, 44 I'll fix you when 1 get 
through with you. Now copy 8,” 

** Copy 3 ” means to take three copies of 
the order that follows. I grabbed my mani¬ 
fold order-book and stylus, and prepared to 
copy. There is a rule printed in large bold 
type in all time cards which says, ” De¬ 
spatches, in sending train orders to oper¬ 
ators, will accommodate their speed to the 
abilities of the operators. In all cases they 
will send plainly and distinctly*” If the 
dispatcher had sent according to my ability 
just then, he would have sent that order by 
mail. But instead, from the first word, he 
fired it at me so fast, that before I had 
started to take it he was way down in the 
body of it. J had written down only the 
order number and date when I broke and 
said, " G* A* To*” That made him madder 
than ever, and he went at me again with in¬ 
creased violence. I think l broke him about 
ten times, and finally he said, ” For heaven's 
sake, go wake up the day man.” Strangely 
enough I got all of his nasty remarks without 
any trouble, while having so much difficulty 
with the order. However, I finally got it 
all down, repeated it back to him, and got 
hisO. K, 

When the train arrived* the conductor and 
the engineer came in the office, and I gave 
them the order. The conductor glanced at it 
fora moment, and then said. 41 Say, kid, which 
foot did you use in copying this?” My copy 
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left. As soon as 

the train, which " / br<fk' hiftt about tt-ii Urn 

was No. 22 , a live¬ 


stock express, had departed, I mademyCKS, 
ref>ort, and heaved a big sigh of relief. 

Scarcely had the tail-lights disappeared 
around the bend when the despatcher called 
again, and said, “ For God's sake, stop that 
train." 

I said, " 1 can't. She’s gone," 

" Well,” he said, " there's a good chance 
for a fine smash-up to-night." 

That scared me, and I looked at my re¬ 
tained copy of the order. It read all right, 
hut all the same I felt creepy. About thirty 
minutes afterward the hind brakeman came 
tramping back, and cheerfully saluted me 
with, ** Well, 1 reckon you’ve raised h I 
to-night. No. 21 and No. 22 are up against 
each other hard about a mile and a half east 
of here. They met on a curve, and engines, 
box-cars, and live-stock are piled up in a 
fine heap. No one is killed, but one en¬ 
gineer and a fireman are pretty badly scald¬ 
ed, and Shorty Jones, the head man, has a 
broken leg, caused by jumping. You better 
tell the despatches" 

Visions of the penitentiary for criminal 
neglect on my part danced before my dis¬ 
ordered brain: ail my knowledge of tele¬ 
graphy fled; I was weak in the knees, sick 


at heart, and as near a wreck as a 
man could be. I finally told the 
despatcher that Nos. 21 and 22 
w ere in the ditch, and he snapped 
** D—n it* I've been expect¬ 
ing it. I’ve ordered out the wreck¬ 
ing ou tfit. You turn your red light, 
and bold everything that comes 
along. Meanwhile go and call the 
day man. I w'ant an operator 
there." 

W hen the day man came in, half- 
dressed, he said, " Well* what's 
the matter?" 

I was speechless. 1 simply 
pointed to the order, and the brake- 
man told him the rest, 1 never 
spent such a night in my life. The 
day man regaled me with charm¬ 
ing little incidents about men he 
knew' who, for having been crimi¬ 
nally negligent, had been shot by 
infuriated engineers, or sent up 
for ten years. He seemed to take 
a fiendish delight in telling me these 
things. I would have run away if I 
hadn’t been too weak. A bon t seven 
o’clock he patronizingly told me 
that it wasn't my fault at all; that 
the despatcher had given a " lap 
order," and that the blame was on 
him. The reaction was almost as bad as the 
first feeling of horror, l wont home and, 
after a light breakfast* to bed; but not to 
sleep, for ever}' time I closed my eyes, visions 
of wrecks, penitentiaries, dead men, and 
ruined homes crowded upon my disordered 
brain. 

About half-past ten they sent forme from 
the office, I went, over, and Webster, the 
agent, said that the superintendent wanted 
to see me. 1 had never seen the superin¬ 
tendent, and he seemed to me to be about 
as far olf as the President of the I nited 
States, but I mustered up courage and went 
in. t saw a kindly looking gentleman seated 
before Webster's desk, but 1 was too much 
frightened to speak and stood there like 
a dam. Presently Mr. Prink, the super¬ 
intendent, turned to Webster, and said, 
“ 1 wonder why that night man doesn’t 
come?" 

I tremblingly replied, " I am the night 
man, sir," 

He looked at me for a moment, and smil¬ 
ingly said, " Why, my lad, 1 thought you 
were a messenger boy." lie then asked me 
for my story of the wreck. When 1 had 
told it, he seemed satisfied, and gave me 
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but in the end he said that I was an expert operator and desired a 
g to have the position, position. Mr. Bunnell must have been under 
i. But he added that a hypnotic spell, for by return mail he wrote, 
jld be glad to have me enclosing me a pass to Aifreda, Kansas, and 

directing me to assume 
charge of the night office 
there, at $37,50 a month. 
This was a slight decrease 
from my former salary, but 
I didn’t care. I wanted a 
chance to redeem myself, 
and 1 felt confident that 1 
could be more successful 
in my second attempt. So I 
packed my few' belongings, 
bade good-by to the school, 
and away I went. 

When I left "Mn,” I 
said nothing about my des¬ 
tination to anyone. I did 
not know a thing about 
Alfreds, except that it was 
near the border line be¬ 
tween Kansas and Colorado, 
The hrakeman on the train, 
m bilking to me, told me it 
was a very pleasant place; 
but when he said so, I fan¬ 
cied I detected a sarcastic 
ring in his voice, and J was 
in no doubt about it when l 
arrived and saw what a 
desolate, dreary place Ai¬ 
freda was. The only things 
in sight were a water-tank, 
a pump-house, and the tele¬ 
graph office; and I wish you 
might have seen that office. 
It was simply the bed of a 
box-car, taken off the 
trucks, and set down with 
one end toward the track. 
A small platform, two win* 
dow T s, a door, and the sig¬ 
nal board perched high on 
a pole completed the outfit. 

1 arrived at 6.30 in the 
morning; there w + asn’t a 
AN ENCOUNTER WITH TRAIN ROBBERS. living soul in sight. An hour later a man 

w ho proved to be the pumper came along. 
My first attempt at holding an office had He looked at me, and after 1 had made my- 
proved such a failure that 1 thought 1 should self known, he grinned and said, ** Well, 1 
never have the heart to apply for another, hopes as how f yez T U loike the place. Burke, 

I worked faithfully in school about a month, the man w ho w T as here afore ye, got scared 
and then the fever to try again took hold of off by thramps.’’ 

me, [ knew T it w T ould be no use to apply to I found that there was no day operator. 
Mr. Brink, so I wrote to Mr, R. B. Bunnell, and the only house around was the section 
Superin ten dent of Telegraph of the P, Q, & house, two miles up the track. The oper- 
X. Railroad* at Kansas City, Mo., saying ator and pumper boarded there with the sec- 


come back to the road. The 
next day ! went back to 

school. 


Tiro qflhem tied tnjf hand* in front ttf m# 
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ticm boas; but the company was magnani- month, 1 went to work at seven o’clock as 
mous enough to furnish a railroad velocipede usual. It was a black night, threatening a 
for their use. How 1 felt the first night, big storm. The pumper had not gone home 
stuck away out there in that box-car, two yet, and he remarked that it was “ going to 

be a woild night/' but that he hoped 
“the whistlin' of the wind” would 
“ kape me company/* Then he jumped 
on the velocipede, and off he w'ent. 




I didn’t much relish the idea of the 
storm, for I knew the reputation of 
Kansas as a cyclone State, and my box¬ 
car office was not well adapted to stand 
a hurricane. However, 1 went inside, 
and after lighting my lamps, sat down 
and wrote letters, when I was not tak¬ 
ing train orders. This office was kept 
up because it was a convenient place 
to deliver orders to freight trains at 
night when they stopped for water. 
About 12,30 in the morning my door 
opened suddenly, and a man stepped 
quickly in. I was startled, because this 
was almost the only man besides the 
pumper and the train-crews who had 
been there since I came. Once in 
a while a stray tramp had gone through, 
but this man was not a tramp. He 
w ore a long overcoat buttoned up to his 



fief hinny tJForlx i finally i‘wiched I ft hrffOril Cru*« urn r ’’ 


miles from the nearest house and twelve 
miles from the nearest town, I must leave it 
to be imagined. My heart sank and 1 had 
many misgivings, but 1 set my teeth hard 
and determined to do my best, with a hope 
that I might be promoted to a better office. 
I did win promotion, but I wouldn't go 
through my experiences there again for the 
whole road* 

One night after I had been there about a 


chin, with the collar turned up, A 
slouch hat pulled well down over his 
eyes so far concealed his face that his 
features were hardly visible. He came 
over to my desk and asked, " What time 
is there a passenger train east to¬ 
night? “ 

I answered that one w-ent through at 
ha If-past one, the Overland Flyer, but 
it did not stop. Quick as a flash he 
pulled a revolver, and, poking it in my 
face, said : “ Young man, you turn 
your red light and stop that train or 1 
w ill make a vacancy in this office mighty 
quick/ 1 

The longer I gazed down the barrel 
of that revolver the bigger it grew , and 
it looked as if it were loaded to the 
muzzle with buckshot. When it had 
grown to about the size of a Hat- 
ling gun l concluded that “discre¬ 
tion was the better part of valor “ and 
turned my red light* Meanwhile the door 
opened again, and three more men came in. 
These were masked, and as soon as I saw 
them 1 knew' that they w r ere going to try to 
hold up the Overland Flyer. Often this train 
carried large amounts of bullion and currency 
East, and 1 supposed they had heard that 
there was a shipment to go through that 
night. 
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I was standing with my back to the table, 
and ju&t then I heard the despatcher say 
that the Flyer was thirty mi antes late from 
the West. I put my hands quietly behind 
me and let them rest on the key* I then 
carefully opened the key, and had just be¬ 
gun to speak to the despatcher when one 
of the men suspected me and said to the 
leader, 4 * Bill, watch that little cuss, He's 
monkeying with that instrument, and may 
give them warning/' 

I stopped, and was trying to look uncon¬ 
cerned, when “ Bill" said that 11 to stop all 
further trouble M he would bind and gag me. 
Thereupon two of the men tied my hands in 
front of me, bound my legs securely, and then 
thrust a villainously dirty gag into my mouth. 
When this was done, “ Dill" said, ** Throw' 
him across those instruments, so they 
will keep quiet/' They flung me upon the 
table face downwards, so that the relay 
was just under my stomach, and of course 
my weight against the armature of the relay 
stopped the clicking of the sounder. As 
luck would have it, my left hand just touched 
the key, and I found I could move the hand 
slightly, Bo I opened the key, and then pre¬ 
tended to be choking and struggled quite a 
little. The leader came over, and, giving 
me a good stiff punch in the ribs, said with 
an oath, “ Keep quiet, or we will make 
you/* I became quiet again, and then, 
when the men were engaged in earnest 
conversation, l began to telegraph softly to 
the despatcher. The relay Wing shut off by 
my weight, there was no noise from the 
sounder, and I sent so slowly that the key 
was noiseless* Of course 1 did not know- 
on whom I was breaking in, but I kept on. 

I told the exact state of affairs, and asked 
him either to tell the Flyer not to heed my 
red light and go on through, or, better, 
to send an armed posse from Kingsbury, 
twelve miles up the rood. I repeated the 
message twice, so that he would be sure to 
hear it, and then trusted to luck. 

The cords and gag were beginning to 
hurt, and my anxiety was very great. The 
minutes dragged slowly by, and I thought 
that hour never w ould end; but it did end 
at last, and all of a sudden I heard the long 
calliope whistle of the Flyer coming down 
the grade. This was followed by two short 
blasts, that showed she had seen my red light 
and was going to stop. My one thought 
was, “Has she been warned? tT The men 
w ent out. leaving me helpless on the table. 
*1 heard the whistle of the air-brakes and 
knew that the train must be slowing up. 


My anxiety was intense. Presently I heard 
her stop at the tank, and then, in about a 
second, I heard the liveliest fusillade that 1 
had ever heard in my life. It w-as sweet 
music to my ears, I can tell you, for it in¬ 
dicated to me, what proved to be the fact, 
that a posse was on board and that the rob¬ 
bers were foiled. One of them was shot 
and two were captured, but " Bill,” the 
leader, escaped. They had horses hitched 
to telegraph poles, and as ** Bill w T ent by 
the office I heard him say, “ Pll fix that 
operator, anyhow/' Then bang, crash went 
the glass in the window, and a bullet buried 
itself in the table not two inches from my 
head. I was not exactly killed^ but I was 
frightened so badly, and the strain was so 
great, that w hen the trainmen came in and 
released me I at once lost consciousness. 
When I came to, I was surrounded by a sym¬ 
pathetic crowd of passengers and trainmen, 
and a doctor who had happened to be on the 
train was pouring something down my throat 
that soon made me feel better. As soon as 
I had recovered myself a little, I telegraphed 
to the despatcher w-hat had happened, and 
the Chief, vffio had been sent for in the 
meantime, told me to close up the office, 
come East on the Flyer, and report for duty 
in his office as a copy operator. 

That is how I won my promotion. 

My change from Alfreda to the chief de¬ 
spatch er + g office in Nicholson was indeed 
pleasant. The despatches seemed some¬ 
what dubious as to my ability to do the 
work, but 1 was rapidly improving in tele¬ 
graphy, and, in spite of my extreme youth, 

I was allowed to remain. Rut railroad life 
is very uncertain, and one day we were very 
much surprised to hear that the road had 
gone into the bauds of receivers. There were 
charges of mismanagement made against a 
number of the higher officials of the road, 
and one of the first things the receivers did 
was to have a “ house-cleaning/’ The gen¬ 
eral manager, general superintendent, and a 
number of division superintendents resigned, 
and my friend the chief despatcher went w ith 

them. He was succeeded by the man who 
had been working the first 11 trick/" This 
man did not like me, and, rather than give 
him the opportunity to dismiss me, I quit. 

I was at home idle for a few weeks, and 

then, hearing that there might be an open¬ 
ing for operators on the C. Q, & R„ a new 
road up in Nebraska, I once more started 
out. It was an all-night ride from my home 
to the division headquarters, and I thought I 
would be luxurious for once, and took a 
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sleeper. My berth was in the front end of 
the last car on the train. I retired about 
half-past ten and soon dropped off to sleep, 
I had been asleep perhaps two hours, when 
J was awakened by the car giving a violent 
lurch and then stopping suddenly. I was 
stunned and dazed for a moment, but I soon 
heard the cracking and breaking of timbers 
and the hissing of a team painfully near. I 
tried to rise up, but found that my narrow 
quarters would not permit of it. ■! then 
realized that we were wTecked. I felt that 
I had no bones broken, and my only fear was 
that the wreck would take fire. My fears 
were not groundless, for ( soon smelled 
smoke. Then I felt that my time had come, 
and I had about given up hope when I heard 
the train-crew and passengers working above 
me, and in a few minutes I was taken out. 
It was an awful night—raining torrents and 
blowing almost a hurricane. 

I now* found that our train had stopped on 
account of a hot driving-box on the engine; 
the hind brakeman had been sent back to 
put out a flag, but, imagining there was 
nothing coming, he had neglected his duty, 
and before he knew T it, a fast freight had 
come tearing around the bend, and a tail-end 
collision was the result. Seeing the awful 
effect of his neglect, the brakeman took out 
across the country and was never seen again. 
Two people in the sleeper were killed, and 
three were injured, while the engineer and 
the fireman of the freight were badly hurt by 
jumping. 

As 1 stood watching the wrecked cars burn 
I heard the conductor say that he wished he 
bad an operator with him. I told him I was 
an operator, and he said that there was a 
pocket instrument in the baggage-car, and 
asked me if T would cut in on the wire and 
tell the despatcher of the wreck. I assented, 
and we went forward to the baggage-car, 
where he gave me a pair of pliers, a pocket 
instrument, and about eight feet of office 
wire. I asked for a pair of climbers and 
more office wire, but neither was to be had. 
Here, therefore, vras a pretty problem. The 
telegraph poles were thirty feet high; how 
was I to make a connection with only 
eight feet of wire and no climbers ? I 
put the instrument in my pocket, and 
undertook to “ shin up ” the pole as I 
used to do when 1 was a schoolboy. After 
many efforts I finally reached the bottom 
cross-arm, and seated myself on it with my 


legs wrapped around the pole. There was 
only one w T ire on this arm, so I had, compara¬ 
tively speaking, plenty of room. On each of 
the other two cross-arms there were four 
wires, and there was also one strung along the 
tops of the poles. This made ten wires in all, 
and I had not the least idea which w-as the 
despatches wire. The pole was w^et from 
the rain, w r hich made the wires hot to han¬ 
dle, I had the fireman hand me up a piece 
of old wire he happened to have on the 
engine, and with it I made a flying cut in 
the third wire of the second cross-arm. 
Then with my eight feet of office wire I 
attached the little pocket instrument, and 
upon adjusting I found I was on a Commercial 
wire. There I was, straddling a cross-arm 
between heaven and earth, with the instru¬ 
ment held on my knee, and totally ignorant 
of any of the calls or of the w T ire I was on, 
I yelled dowm to the conductor and asked 
him if he knew any of the calls. No; of 
course ho didn’t; and he w T as so excited 
that he didn’t have sense enough to look on 
his time card, where the calls are always 
printed . Finally 1 opened my key, broke in on 
somebody, and said: “ Wreck. 1 ’ The answer 
came, 44 Sine,*’ I said, “I haven’t any 
sine. No, 2, on the C. K. & Q v has been 
wTecked out here, and I want the despatch¬ 
ed office. Can you tell me if he is on this 
wire ? ’ 1 

Now there is a vast difference between 
sending with a Bunnell key on a polished 
table, and sending with a pocket instrument 
on your knee, especially when you are perched 
on a thirty-foot telegraph pole, with the rain 
pouring down in torrents and the wind blow¬ 
ing almost a gale. Consequently, my sending 
was pretty 14 rocky,” and some one came 
back at me with, ** Oh, get out, yon big 
ham.” But 1 hung to it and made them 
understand w r ho i was and w r hat 1 wanted. 
The main office in Ouray cut me in on the 
despatched wire and I told him of the 
wreck. He said that he suspected No. 2 was 
in trouble, but he had no idea that it w’as 
so serious. He ordered out the wrecking 
train, and had the doctors come with it; so 
in about an hour our anxiety was relieved, 
the wounded were taken care of, and a 
decent wrecking office was put in. The 
division superintendent came out with the 
wTGcking outfit, and for my services he 

offered me the day office at X-, and I 

accepted. 


Editor’s Note.—T his article is* the first of a series of roa) life stones, narratives of the personal experiences 
of a railroad telegrapher, which peauesfl the same quality of stirring human interest that marked Herbert E. 
H&mblea’a railroad articles. 



EVICTION 

AT DUNSHAUGHUN BOG. 


By M. G, Sampson. 


A LL the world knows Dunshaughlin Bog 
near the river Finn. Keep the road¬ 
way till you come to the Ballinasloe Lodge 
of JiaEiina Castle, then strike up into a bridle 
path at the left to Raphoe Mountain. From 
thi«, Baliina Castle can be seen--one of the 
most perfect castles in Donegal, The late 
I/ird Balfina hud passed here a life of fes¬ 
tivity, hut the present peer had left Ireland 
and ustahlmhed himself in India, and the do¬ 
main was Dunmoyle’s on a lease, the tenants 
paying Dunmoyle double what fcbuir fathers 
hri> I paid Ixird liailma, and being consequently 
often in arrears. 

Shannon and his wife had been all the way 
lo i'astlurea«h t a good ten miles. Peggie 
had taken off her shoea, her temper proof 
against the wagon ruts, and was trying to 
pacify Shannon, a strong, off-hand looking 
young Irishman, for not having had a six- 
pi nee in h'm pocket to buy a half pound of 
tobacco* 

<f I*ord bless mo, Michael,” Peggie said, 
stopping up clone beside him, " isn't this for 
all the world like tho evening the hailstorm 
come on and tho car ran away with my 
father, and ho coming home from McCoy's 
wedding, and a crowd of people in the road 
from itaphoe fair, and it all broke up with 
the stones going to be pounded, and the red 
shawl he had bought my mother in the gripe 
of the ditch, and she screaming, and the two 
wheels off and tattered, and a power of boys 
In the cabin drinking to Lord Ballina for 
letting the rent run on, and I dancing the 
tun toes off myself till the fiddle tumbled on 
the door? Where in the world would you 
si'o an evening like that?” 

Shannon threw Peggie a look. 

4t 1 mind well your father was bent that 
night, Peggie* you should settle on Rath- 
donnd. Ilia tongue was wore to a shred 
trying to keep me away. My heart used be 
all as one as in my mouth when I T d see him 
teaching you toss up for fog-berries.’’ 

M God look down on us all/ 1 said Peggie, 
laughing a little, " Sure, Michael, it was 
hard far ary of us to know- what me poor 

father sulci that night. There wasn't a wiser 
5 HI 


spoken man in the wide w'orld, turn out who 
they could against him. Sure, my grandfather 
thought to make him a priest, but be was as 
good as dead that night with the whisky 
went down bis throat* but he didn't care a 
brass button for Kathdonnel. He used to 
swear at him behind his back, only Rath- 
dowiel hadn't the luck to hear him* 7? 

“ Well, Teggie, you split KathdonnePs 
heart into two halves/" said Shannon. 

A clear moon lit up the heavens when they 
reached Dunshaughlin Bog* on the edge of 
which stood their cabin. The door was open, 
and before it a pig lay sleeping in some fresh- 
turned earth. The beast raised himself on 
his hind legs, and looked at them* 

Peggie was still almost a child in years* 
hut the chubby round face of a boy peered 
above her shoulder. Shannon stooped 
slightly forward to enter the cabin door, 
threw off his cap, kicked his brogues from 
him, and seated himself on a three-legged 
stool close by the peat fire* a dreary look 
coming over his face. Peggie cleared her 
bine hooded cloak from a bramble, and 
perched herself on one comer of a deal table, 
heaped with potatoes upon which the earth 
was still moist, and began preparing them for 
a small pot beside the hod. She w as a hand¬ 
some, brave, warm-hearted young woman* 
with Irish blue eyes in which love seemed 
always stirring—one who could walk almost 
as lightly over the thorns of life as over its 
flowers. 

“ Michael,” she said, pushing back the 
pig from the potatoes, tl what's become of 
Rooney, the chap with one eye who was 
working at the public? ” 

11 Rooney is going to leave before this 
time next week for America,” said Shannon. 

** Thank God,” said Peggie, “ for he would 
only starve with the hunger if he staid here.” 

” I haven't a doubt, Peggie* he would.” 
said Shannon, directing his eye to a gap in 
the window where a hen w T as roosting, half 
through the glass. ** God know r s if we all 
live a twelvemonth* It's little I thought 
mare than the man never wag bom to be 
having my cow go round to the pound and 
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Dunmoyle, fractious old trader, buying her 
up, and you, Peggie, getting Poor Law re¬ 
lief. I see the day, and Lord Ballina living, 
when geese come as fast as we could eat 
them, and as good bacon as ever was made, 
let alone herrings, fresh and salt.” 

44 Well, faith, Shannon, 1 wish some one 
would put a morsel of herring in my mouth/' 
said Rathdonnel, who now came. An old 
Irish setter, which had walked sulkily step 
by step behind him, at the door of the cabin 
pushed through before him, casting his eye 
at a tittle snug place underneath the bed. 
14 But if my stomach is empty, I have some¬ 
thing down here in my pocket has cost me 
trouble enough. There it is, and it's from 
Dunmoyle "—holding up a summons. 44 Sure, 
the sheriff's been chasing after me this three 
days, and 1 running round and back and every¬ 
where through Dunshaughlin Bog to keep out 
of his way. He is ferreting me out of my 
life calling for money. Kent must be paid 
with all of us,” Rathdonnel said, with an 
oath that made Peggie cross herself, 44 or 
we'll be turned out. Sure, I never slept a 
wink all night, thinking of it, and my turf 
stack ready for the winter.” 

Peggie, w r ho was hospitable in her own 
way, bestirred herself about the potatoes. 
Rathdonnel took them from her hand, and 
peeled off the skins with his lingers. 

44 God bless you both,” she said, 44 don't 
be thinking of Dunmoyle now. Time enough 
and we put to our shifts with the agent in 
the cabin. 1 wish to the Lord I could drag 
Lord Ballina out of his grave; he'd rid you 
of summonses. But if I live till Monday, 
Michael, I go down to Raphoe and get the 
plait and bring it home and sew it into bon¬ 
nets and hats. That will pay for the meal, 
and with the blessing of God, this weather 
. will soon fill out the potatoes.” 

" Och, Peggie, they won't buy bats of you 
in Raphoe/' said Rathdonnel, in a tone of 
annoyance, 44 for those cursed sewing ma¬ 
chines of Dunmoyle leave no work. He's 
never easy unless turning two guineas into 
three,” 

44 If it wasn't Peggie would cry fit for ten 
burying, I'd be along with Rooney to Amer¬ 
ica,” said Shannon. 

** I would drop dead myself,” said Peggie, 
wiping her blue eyes, first with one corner 
of her apron, then with another; 44 but they 
w ouldn't let you land, Michael, and you not 
a penny in your pocket. Sure you'd be sent 
back without even a blessing.” 

44 Michael,” said Rathdonnel, 4 * did Rooney 

give you a hint so you see the ricks burning 

p •* 


last night? It was a fine sight, the whole 
face of the earth lit up with one of Dun¬ 
moyle's barns. He may grind the face of us 
and bring a lawsuit every day in the week, 
but if it pleases Heaven spare us, it may cost 
him a plump bit in the end. I tell you, 
Peggie, a man that will dig up a fairy-mount, 
as Dunmoyle did, will have no luck. Sure, 
Lord Ballina'a bailiff himself sent five w r omen 
see could he stop it; but no, Dunmoyle took 
every grain of sand in it, and there isn't a 
Christian of us now knows w'here it is. Little 
wonder all to be upside down with us. The 
heathen, not know a fairy-mount when he 
sees it 1 ” 

The pig was trying all this time to get a 
potato from the baby. Peggie brought 
things to a crisis by firing one of Shannon's 
brogues over his head, whereupon the hungry 
pair began munching the potato together. 

44 Well, it would take a man twice as good 
as Dunmoyle to bring me before the justice, ” 
said Shannon, 14 and PH not pay him a shil¬ 
ling either. Look at the bit of a rental he 
pays Ix>rd Ballina and throw all the distress 
on us.” 

44 Don't fret, Michael, ” said Peggie. 
” Sure, I dreamed in my bed last night you 
had ditching brought you in a pound.” 

44 What in the devil's name, Peggie, makes 
you never know you are wet till you're 
drowned?” said Rathdonnel, springing im¬ 
patiently to his feet. 14 lietter have a shil¬ 
ling in your pocket than a pound in a dream 
You mustn't want spirit.” 

44 There is a differ between wanting spirit 
and wanting sense,” said Peggie, walking 
up to Shannon's side. 

44 1 could give Dunmoyle my heart's blood 
if he'd do by me as he should,” said Shan¬ 
non: 44 treat me as if I was a man.” 

44 Every station has that right,” put in 
Rathdonnel. ** I lay a shilling* with all his 
pretensions, Dunmoyle's lived in a small cage 
sometime. It isn't all his life he sat with a 
pipe in his mouth watching a dog-fox go by 
to the turnip field.” 

44 He don't dare sit a horse hasn't plenty 
of bone beneath the knee,” laughed Shannon. 
44 Isn't so? Lord save us, Lord Ballina w t us 
a gentleman, and heart and soul a sportsman. 
He didn't care for money; he spent every 
week w p hat Dunmoyle would spend in a year; 
he'd as soon pay twice over the worth of a 
thing; he lived like the men about him, and 
wasn't afraid if his checks once in a while 
did come back to him." 

” You were only a small slip then,” said 
Rathdonnel, turning an admiring glance 
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towards Peggie, ** but Shannon and me mind 
the castle full every winter, hunting and 
shooting. You couldn't see the turnips for 
the partridges then, and the sky black with 
the woodcock* A Donegal linen draper's no 
hand at anything like that* he knows a five 
note and the ways of Dame Street, that's all, 
lie sent Cusick off—I saw it myself—to bring 
out some trash for the dairy, and he only paid 
him ninepence, made him carry three stone 
of earthenware and a slab of marble thirteen 
miles/' 

Shannon went presently to the baby, and 
laid one hand on his amber-tinted head. 
” Peggie,” he said, “ 1*11 wrack every stick 
in the place in smithereens before Dunmoyle 
shall touch the cabin, and I'll send him a 
civil message to say so.” 

“ He'll be after giving you a skinful of 
broken bones to bring to Peggie,” said 
Rathdonnel, rising from a rickety little stool 
on which he had maintained his balance with 
difficulty* 

** 1 don't care a traneen if he does,” said 
Shannon, querulously. Just then a black' 
bird gave his tally-ho of a whistle* ** Talk of 
shooting,” continued Shannon, " 1 am fond 
of shooting myself, but 1 never get a shot 
now without the risk of a jail. It would be 
cheaper for me to kill a cow than a wood¬ 
cock; but I'll fly a salmon whensoever I get 
a spot that nobody sees me, and draw the 
river, too, with a line at night, Dunmoyle 
may call it poaching if he likes, but the Lord 
put the salmon in the Finn, and 1 see nothing 
amiss in me filling my basket; call it poach¬ 
ing if he likes* What would Dunmoyle care 
if 1 never snapped a cap or threw a line? ” 

Kathdonnel passed out from the cabin to 
the garden, where he came upon Peggie 
standing beside the pig* The moon was 
shining brightly, illuminating the old frieze 
clothes that were broken and full of patches. 
** I'm as bare of clothes,” he said, when 
just abreast of her, ” as the day I was 
born *'' 

“ God go with you, Rathdonnel,” said 
Peggie, her blue eyes fixed gravely upon 
him, “ I wish your soul was as bare of sin. 1 ' 

Kathdonnel made no attempt to revolve 
this caustic characterization, but flicked off 
the ash of his pipe and laughed. 

Troubles were soon flying all around Ra- 
phoe. A fresh constabulary had been 
brought, the sergeant had made some un¬ 
warranted arrests, and there were rumors of 
more to follow. 

Peggie sat in the door of the cabin : the 
bog was silent ; the only sound about the 


place was the crowing of the baby. Suddenly 
she heard a step, and Shannon, who had come 
back from Raphoe, was in the garden. 

** Pve had a quarter of a mile to walk 
through a mob of men/' he said* ** I can 
tell you, Peggie, an we have supper* The 
constabulary drove to the station; some of 
them was leaving by the train. Half an 
hour after they left, Lackeym was near ham¬ 
stringing Dunmoyle in the glen between him 
and Colonel Byrne*” 

Peggie had seated herself at the table 
with the baby upon her knee, one arm passed 
around his trim strong waist* Shannon 
glanced across at her. ” I'm not sure, 
Peggie,” he said, “ but Pd be willing myself 
have the vagabonds beating the bog for me 
if I could know there was a bullet ready to 
be took out of Dunmoyle's ugly body/' 

“ God help us, Michael/* said Peggie, 
“ don't you be swore to murder, or we'll all 
have bad luck and a curse* Look how* the 
lot fell on Me Maun. Poor as we are, we cun 
walk the high road now in the face of day; 
better that than trembling in a copse*” 

Shannon desisted from argument, but the 
ligaments of his neck were elongated as he 
thrust his head forward, conscious that Peg¬ 
gie was watching him* He was a man of 
excitable and affectionate nature, strong 
and brave, but he loathed his life as it was 
at present, and longed to strive after an¬ 
other. 

Meetings were arranged for every night. 
The society met in Raphoe; the old room on 
the second floor of the public was always 
crowded* and hosts of little papers upon 
Dunmoyle’s cruelty and Dunmoyle's injustice 
poured from the Raphoe press. Shiel, a 
cousin of Rathdonnel's, w r as shot in attempt¬ 
ing to resist the service of a warrant for his 
arrest. 

” 8hiel was a fine* brave fellow,” said 
Shannon* They were ail just back from the 
churchyard* ” God help us* To think of 
the children and only Bridget's two hands 
to work for them now/ ” 

** I w p onder will Dunmoyle look to her 
now? ” said Mullins. ” IPs a pity Lord Bai¬ 
ling is not in it* He saw to every one* The 
blessings of the poor he had, carried his soul 
to heaven*” 

** Well, the widow* of Shiel shall never 
make a poor mouth to Dunmoyle/' said 
Kathdonnel* 11 There W T as always full and 
plenty in Shier s father's house, and Dun- 
movie's taken all except ShiePs heart’s 
blood, and that he took at last like a cow or 
a horse, and no time to make his soul. I 
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didn't know his face when I looked on it. 
Think of that, Shannon, his own cousin didn't 
know his face.” 

44 Dunmoyle'U never look near Bridget,” 
said Mullins. “ He'll only think it's a nui¬ 
sance that she's there at all,” As he spoke, 
Dunmoyle came in view, mounted on a some¬ 
what fidgety mare. 

” Look at him,” laughed Shannon, 44 the 
measly chestnut is the pick of his stables. 
Td like to see Dunmoyle with the hounds 
running. The only thing he cares is not to 
get wet on his leathers.” 

At the funeral Rathdonnel had indulged in 
live or sis glasses of raw spirits, and, thrust¬ 
ing his hat over his face, made his exit 
across the little Raphoe street and took a 
bridle path which led around Ballinasloe 
Mountain. The solitude, broken only by 
pheasants chasing one another and the 
corncrake poking across the stubble, influ¬ 
enced him as it never had done before, and 
the thought of living in a world like this 
homeless, or languishing in a country beau¬ 
tiful as Donegal without food, exasperated 
him. 

As he lay, his face to the earth, the sound 
of stones torn by a horse's feet caught his 
ear, and looking ahead, he saw Dunmoyle's 
mare, the mists folding her in drapery, step- 
ping gingerly over the boles of fallen trees, 
rounding a point sheltered by a rock. Rath* 
dorm el crawled through the brambles, and 
rolled a boulder down the incline of the 
mountain directly in front of Dunmoyle. 

Rathdonnel was a man of great strength; 
a blow from his shillalah, which had been 
tempered in a dung-heap, would fell Dun- 
moyle. Still, if he took his chances with 
him, it was not impossible that, braced with 
anger, the fight would go wrong and he 
might find himself lodged in Raphoe jail. 
Dunmoyle stopped before reaching the boul¬ 
der, and, letting the reins fall on the mare’s 
neck, dismounted to tighten the girth, giving 
the stone a whack which knocked the riding 
whip out of his hand. 

Something seemed to break loose in Rath- 
donnePs brain. He raised his hand and 
thrust at Dunmoyle, and springing forward 
got the whip from his hand, and with a ges¬ 
ture of his arm sent him headlong down the 
steep descent. Then, pushing his way back 
through the stubble where the mare stood 
restless, the rims of her nostrils expanding, 
he took hold of the bridle that hung down, 
and switching her on the belly, watched her 
scramble down the mountain. Her return to 
Ballina Castle would be the token of a fatal 


fall from the saddle, without a trace of foul 
play. 

Early the next morning he came under 
Shannon’s window. In a comer of the cabin 
Peggie and Shannon lay sleeping, the baby 
between them, Leaning through the broken 
pane, radiating an aroma of tobacco, he said : 
” Michael, do you hear the word they're 
making about Dunmoyle? Sure, since yes¬ 
terday they haven't a trace of him only that 
he went the road over Itaphoe Mountain; but 
the mare's come back to the stable, and 
they're going to search the gulch. No one 
only a cat could reach it. MoCrum says 
he'll let himself down with a rope, but if It’s 
there Dunmoyle is, we'11 leave him till he 
rots. He'll never be in Raphoe again, for 
it's the nearest place to hell in Ireland.” 

11 How t did he get there?” said Shannon, 
embracing Peggie with one arm. 

44 No one only God can tell that,” said 
Rathdonnel; * £ but he w T as strange to the 
mountain, and if he has tried his luck at a 
tumble, maybe he got a lodging he didn't 
dream of.” 

44 Och, Rathdonnel, but you take the sight 
out of my eyes,” said Peggie, turning away 
her face and holding fast the baby. ” Give 
me the cloak, Michael, behind you, quick, 
and let me out of the cabin; Pm smother¬ 
ing.” 

Wrapped up in her blue cloak, Peggie 
stepped over the threshold and sat down in 
one corner of the garden, and began braiding 
her long, thick, black hair. 44 Please God, 
nothing has happened Dunmoyle,” she said, 
slowly turning her blue shaded eyes on Rath- 
donnel, who had followed. ” It would be a 
bad thing to see a man go before the I^ord 
and no soul in him.” 

** Where were you, Michael* at the heel 
of the evening?” 

44 Where was I? ” said Shannon. 4t Sure, 
It was last night, and the shindy was at Mill- 
lin's to finish ShiePs wake. We had the 
pipes and tobacco, and Mullin let me have 
the whisky on credit, so I was sit tin’ down 
in Dunshaughlin Bog, singing to myself, when 
I come home to keep myself from sleeping.” 

The baby, Ins sleeves rolled up, was crowd¬ 
ing himself behind Peggy to have a spree 
over some curdled milk. 

44 For heaven Bakes, Michael, what's the 
matter?” she said, pointing towards the 
bog, where a sergeant of police and three 
soldiers in red coats were hurrying toward 
the cabin. 44 What brings them here? ” 

41 They're everywhere, and will be till they 
nab some one,” said Rathdonnel. 
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44 I have a warrant here/' said the ser¬ 
geant, as though addressing them all; and 
then turning to Shannon, 41 Mulling whisky 
made yon talk last night/ r he said* 4 ‘ You 
swore to destroy all belonging to Dunmoyle. 
No one can find him- The town is fuller than 
it can hold, and they say you must be put 
before the justice*'' 

Peggie, without knowing what she was 
doing, had left the corner and was in the 
doorway, listening to the conversation, look¬ 
ing at Shannon and he at her, as they went 
from one word to another* As the sergeant 
watched her, the baby with its fat little hand 
seized hold of the warrant* 44 tied be with 
us, Michael, do you know anything about 
Dumuoyle? ” she asked, unlocking the blue 
cloak and pulling it down below her shoulders 
as though to breathe the better* 

“ Shannon saw Dunmoyle go off on the 
mare/' said the sergeant; 44 I know that for 
sure.” 

“ Dunmoyle went by the public, and the 
whole of Shier a funeral watching him,” said 
Shannon* 

“ Well, we can't find him/ 1 said the ser¬ 
geant, drawing tighter the strap of his belt, 
14 and I must take you*” 

Peggy turned pale as Shannon gave a 
bound to his feet to say good-by, but on 
the edge of the bog he heard a cry, and 
after going a few steps more, saw Peggie in 
the arms of Hathdonnel, and tearing himself 
aw T ay from the soldiers and swearing an Irish 
oath, he went back to her* 

44 It's a pity of her/' said the sergeant; 
44 she's near dead with the fright, and small 
blame to her. She came of honest, decent, 
God-fearing people. Bad cess to you, Shan¬ 
non ; this is your cursed work. Feel of her 
heart. Sure it's moving every way*” 
Shannon dropped on his knee by Peggie's 
side and threw the long blue cloak on the 
turf* “Peggie/ 1 he whispered, ** I am 
holding you in my own arms. Don't you 
feel me? Lord have mercy on us, Peggie, 
I'm telling you only the truth* I never 
raised a finger to hurt Dunmoyle,” 

” Don't let her die without the priest who 


christened her/' said the sergeant; 44 Pll go 
every inch of the way, have him myself.” 

44 Och, I'm easy as to the Itfe of Peggie's 
soul/' said Shannon. 44 What I want is to 
see her put her blue eyes on me.” 

44 Of course you do, Shannon/ 1 said the 
sergeant, 44 but I'm a bit of a doctor, and 1 
tell you she has panted the breath of her 
body out. Her heart hasn't beat this fifty 
seconds* The blood in her veins is still*” 
The soldiers stood about in a variety of 
positions* the baby among them. Suddenly 
Shannon felt Peggie's heart beating against 
his arm* He gave a rather contemptuous 
glance at the sergeant. 

44 Rathdonnel,” he said, 44 come you here 
and look at her* See, Peggie, darling, 
there's the bed in the corner for you.” 

Rathdonnel looked at Peggie, Shannon's 
thick fingers in her handsome black hair* 

” See here,” he said to the sergeant, ” no 
one's hands shall be heavy on her. It wasn’t 
Shannon give Dunmoyle the length of him¬ 
self last night in BaLlina Gulch. I did it 
myself, and there's no sin on my soul, for 
many's the day and night Dunmoyle gave me 
an empty stomach. Glory be to God left 
me strength to do it. Sure, Dunmoyle will 
not be missed out of Raphoe by so much as 
a dog; and why should he, starving facing 
us? Not a cabin to put me head in, nor land 
to give a rabbit a run. The thing for me to 
do is better myself or die. Pm like to do 
that lying in the road,” 

44 Och, saints in heaven, Rathdonnel/* 
said Teggie, crossing her forehead, her 
lovely blue eyes opening and responding to 
Shannon's glances, 44 don't be talking ill of 
the dead,” 

The sergeant wondered to see Rathdonnel 
taking the blame on himself. 44 If you stand 
to this, Kathdonnel/' he said, 44 do you know 
what will become of you ? * f 

” Damn what becomes of me,” said Rath- 
donnel, coolly picking up his shillalah, 44 You 
may have the law of me* Sure, l haven't a 
wife like that at the back of me, Fd sooner 
part with my neck than let anything harm 
her.” 






A COUPLE O’ CAPTAINS. 


By Cy Warm an, 

Ajd&OT of “ TnJn* Of ttO EitgtUwr ,' 1 " Tlio KspFW* * 4, The Story of the Railroad," etc. 



“ Don't think o' your arm.” said Gene, 
twisting in his blankets. “ I'd take vour 
wound for the prospect of promotion that 
hangs over your head.” 

" Be quiet/' said Tom, and he sighed 
heavily. 

The stars were burning like coals of fire 
in the blue above them, and all about the 
winds were breathing in the sage-brush, The 
two boys had been in battle that day—a hot 
fight with the Sioux—and Tom had labored 
and larruped a wily warrior single-handed 
and alone under the very nose of the Colonel, 
and for that reason and not because he had 
received a slight, though painful, wound in 
his arm, his comrade Gene argued that pro¬ 
motion would come to Tom. It did come, 
and still another, and in less than a month's 
time he was a captain. 

Gene was a big, brave, strong youth, and 
it wae not long until he, too, began to take 
on markers at the tops of his shoulders. 
Without any of that invisible something 
commonly called " pull, ” both boys fought 
themselves up so that at the end of the five 
years' strife with the Sioux they were cap¬ 
tains of cavalry. It was all very exciting: 
even thrilling at times. But the war ended 
one fine day, as wars will, and the two cap¬ 
tains found themselves without employment, 
and, one of them at least, without tangible 
means of support. The disbanding of the 
army had thrown some thousands of men 
suddenly upon a country in which all the 
good jobs seemed to be filled. 

“ We must do something,” said Tom. 

" Yes/' assented his friend; " we'll have 
to get married or go to work sooner or later, 
I suppose.” 

** I wish we could get into something to¬ 
gether,” 

“ Like enough if we did get in together, 
they'd put us in separate cells,” said Gene. 
He had money—not much, perhaps, but 
money—and parents well-to-do, and could 
afford to joke. But it was a serious matter 
with Tom. He was as poor as a Greek and 


as proud as a Spaniard. One day he hailed 
Gene with a happy shout, and announced 
that he had a job for both, where they 
could work together by day and bunk to¬ 
gether at night. 

" So it's work, is it? ” asked Gene, look¬ 
ing his friend over, 

“ Well, yes. You were not expecting a job 
stopping balls in a tennis court, were you? ” 

“Not exactly; but I thought we were 
going into some sort of business together. ” 

“ This is business—good business, and you 
wind it up with a brake-chain every time the 
whistle blows.” 

"What is it?” 

" Braking on the Burlington.” 

“ W-h-a-t?” 

" Braking on the Burlington.” 

Gene smiled. 

The Burlington had just been opened as 
far as Omaha, and Ottumwa was only a 
small settlement, Iowa was right out on 
the raw edge of the wide, wild West. The 
Indians were wrecking stations and robbing 
freight cars, and a flagman three cars from 
the caboose couldn't call his scalp his own. 

** Passenger train, I presume? ” said Gene, 
breaking the hush. 

" Freight,” 

"What?” 

"Freight” 

"Bay, Tom, you’re crazy. What you 
want to throw 7 yourself away on a box-car 
for? It won't do—not for me—it's pre¬ 
posterous ! * ’ 

" It beats walking,” 

" Perhaps, but we haven’t had to walk 
yet. Think of it! Society column of the 
Chicago 1 Tribune/ 4 Captain Smith and Cap¬ 
tain Jones are braking on freight out of 
Ottumwa.' Come, Tom, Pm not broke yet; 
besides, you are too young and handsome to 
be killed.” 

“ Then you won't go? ” 

" No,” said Gene, and he began to sing: 

4i Don't you go f Tommy, don't go ; 

Stay away, Tommy, don't go.* 

" Well, I've always feared it would come 
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to this sooner or later/' said Tom. He held 
out his hand, and Gene took it. 

" I love you, Tommy/' said he t ** hut I 
can't join you in a blue jumper and go skat¬ 
ing with you over the icy tops of rolling 
box-cars.’ r 

“ Good-by/' said Tom. 

** Good-by! God be good to you, cap¬ 
tain—my captain! ” 

** The same to you/’ called Tom, and his 
friend watched him wander away down 
among the cars in the newly railed freight 
yards. 

** Ticket/' called the conductor. 

The man was reading. 

“ Ticket,” and ho touched the man’s 
shoulder, and the man looked up, 

* ( Why—hel-lo, Tom» What you doing? 1T 

** I’m trying to run this train,” said Tom, 
passing the punch to his left hand iti order 
to shake the hand the passenger held out. 

When the conductor had worked the train, 
he came back to the passenger with the 
book. 

” Say, Gene,” said the ticket-taker, “ I 
was so elated over this unexpected pleasure 
that 1 forgot to get your ticket. You ought 
to be ashamed to make me ask the third time 
for it.” 

” Weil, you can keep right on, for I've 
got no ticket. 1 had barely time to throw 
myself aboard as the train pulled out.” 

** Well, you've got money, haven't you? 
'Cause if you haven't, I know where you can 
borrow.” 

Gene smiled and gave up, and then the 
two ex-cap tains of cavalry sat and talked of 
the old days, when there were no railroads 
there. 

” Well, Tom, you've made a great success 
of this railroad business, and I’m proud of 
you,” said Gene, glancing at the bright blue 
uniform the Captain wore* 

Tom smiled. ** What are you driving at, 
Gene?” 

** Headin' law.” 

” Well,” said Tom, “ I guess that’ll beat 
brakin' on freight.” 

And ao the two men talked on to the end 
of the run, the conductor dropped off, and 
the law student went on to Chicago. 

In the jam and crowd about the gates of 
the Burlington station at Chicago men often 
bump up against old comrades unexpectedly, 
and so it fell out that as Gene was sweeping 
through a narrow' gate he ran bang into a 
man. 


** Hello, Gene/' said the man, ” wait a 
moment.” 

Gene waited impatiently for five minutes, 
it seemed to him. He was glad enough to 
meet an old friend, but the diagram had gone 
to the sleeping-car conductor, and Gene 
wanted to secure a place. Finally, as the 
train was about to pull out—in fact, the 
time was up by the big clock on the wall - 
the waiting traveler was gladdened by the 
reappearance of the busy man. 

“ What's the matter with you, Tom? Do 
you w T ant me to get left? ” 

Tom smiled. “ My dear Gene, don't you 
know this train would not pull out without 
you? ” 

“That's all very funny/' Gene replied; 
M but Pve got no place to sleep/' 

“ Well t you w r on't sleep much to-night, 
for you are going to sit up and visit with 
me.” 

By this time Tom had been met by a smart 
black porter, who, at a faint signal from his 
master, took the hand baggage from the 
over-anxious traveler and ran up the rear 
stops of the rear-most car. 

" Is this my car?” asked Gene, stopping 
and glancing along the platform. 

“ No, it's mine; but you can ride. Gome, 
hand yourself aboard; I shan't make you 
put up this trip/' 

The train conductor, ever alert, saw the 
two men enter the car, lifted his white light, 
and the big engine breathed softly, ami 
moved out of the station shed. 

Gene, following the trail of the black boy, 
stood upon the platform of a car that seemed 
to be all plate glass, and stopped hesitatingly 
into a luxurious drawing-room. 

“ Now what's ali this folderol, Tom?” 
asked Gene, for he had been abroad and 
had lost track of his old “pal” of the 
plains. 

Tom was a modest man, and so told his 
friend in a modest way that he was the Gen¬ 
eral Manager and that this was the private 
car that the company had given over for his 
comfort and convenience. We may suppose 
it was a pleasant evening that the two cap¬ 
tains passed as the train carried them away 
to the West. 

A few- years later Tom left the Burlington 
and went over to take charge of the Union 
Pacific. He had an agreement that gave 
him a fabulous salary, and the written prom¬ 
ise of the owners of the property that the 
road should be run by him from Omaha and 
not by anyone else, and, above all, that he 
should not be compelled to take signals from 
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the seaboard, given by men who were in the 
habit of putting a day coach in the shops to 
have the stove changed to “ the front end/’ 
instead of turning the car on the table or 
running it round a 41 Y/' 

This good and useful man had been at his 
new post but one short year when he was 
called in by the Great Manager of the Uni¬ 
verse, and when the news of his death went 
over the wore it made heavy the hearts of 
thousands of railway employees all over this 
Continent, for ho was, without question, one 
of the most humane managers that has ever 
lived* 

All night long, from North to South, from 
East to West, as the conductor swung down 
from a coach or a way car the operator 
would meet him and eay in a low tone, 
** Tom Potter’s dead*” In most cases the 
conductor would make no reply, but when 
he handed the order up to the engineer he 


would say, as the operator had said to him, 
“Tom Potter*s dead*' 1 
“ No I ” the engineman would say, turning 
to watch the conductor, who was already 
taking his way sadly back to the caboose to 
break the news to the brakemen. 

“ What’s that?” asks the fireman* 

** Tom Potter’s dead.” And then the 
engineer would open the throttle slowly, 
and if she slipped, he gave her sand and 
humored her, and he didn’t swear* 

The other captain, who has also made a 
name and a place for himself, is still with 
ns* He is the “split-trick” in the pros¬ 
perous law firm of Gleed, Ware, and deed, 
of Topeka. He is the wholesome, happy, two- 
hundred-pound poet of the Kansas capital 
whose num-de-piuTTw is “ Ironquill ”; and 
if you doubt this story, it is probably because 
you have been reading romances and have 
lost confidence in the simple true tales that 
from time to time appear in print. 



TI1B COST OF THE WAR. 


By Frayk A. VxSiurftLlP, 

AestetHH t Secretary of (fee Trrwnry, 

S UCCESS in modem warfare is largely a persevering bravery of General Shatter's 
matter of money. Without a well-sup- troops, and the skill and intrepidity of our 
plied war chest neither armies nor navies naval heroes, the strongholds of Santiago 
can be made effective. It cannot be denied might still be in possession of the Spanish 
that intelligence and valor are prime reqni- soldiery. Their achievements are now a 
sites* and that dauntless courage bears a part of the world’s imperishable history, 
leading part in the victory. Without the Back of these men, however, were energiz- 
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iug influences—the wealth and resources of 
the richest nation in the world. Millions 
were required in order that the instruments 
of warfare might be placed in their hands, 
and untold millions still in reserve gave them 
assurance that if they fell others would be 
pushed forward until their mission was ac¬ 
complished, The war power of a people* as 
represented by their wealth* must therefore 
be held to share in the glories of their suc¬ 
cesses. 

THE COST OF WARS IN GENERAL. 

The cost of war is not merely to he reck¬ 
oned by the Io3s of men and the expenditure 
of money. We must consider also the less 
apparent but greater loss which is repre¬ 
sented by the destruction of capital. It is 
comparatively easy, when the strife is over 
and the accounts are rendered* to determine 
with some degree of accuracy the loss of life 
anti the outlay of treasure* The English 
statistician Mulhall tells us that the wars 
of ninety years* down to 188G* involved an 
expenditure of $14*778,000,000, besides the 
loss of 4,470,000 lives. The cost of our Civil 
War is given at $3,589,000,000. This 
evidently does not include expenditures since 
the close of that war for property destroyed, 
nor the pension roll of thirty-three years—all 
the direct result of the war. The Treasury 
accounts for these items even so long ago as 
June 30,1879, amounted to $2,500,000*000. 
No separate accounts of such expenditures 
have been kept since that date, except for 
pension payments, which alone aggregate, 
for that period, $1*800,000*000, making a 
grand known total of nearly $8,000,000,000 
to the present year, while pension payments 
will not cease for many years to come. 

The Franco-German War, which began 
July 15,1870, and ended February 26* 1871* 
and is destined to bear some analogy to the 
Spanish-American War* at least in the matter 
of duration* cost both nations, in round num¬ 
bers* $1*537,814*000. 

In any war conducted for the purpose of 
mere conquest or revenge there is a cost 
which is beyond estimate. Influences are 
propagated which affect the state and individ¬ 
ual and which must be reckoned as a part of 
the gain or expenditure. As an illustration, 
it is said that after the Hundred Years* War 
in France and the Thirty Years* War in Ger¬ 
many there was a very perceptible decline in 
the civilization of each of these countries* and 
that it required decades (some say several 
centuries in the case of the Hundred Years* 
War) for them to be restored to their former 


condition. It may easily be seen that here 
was a loss which simply passes all under¬ 
standing. 

THE FIRST APPROPRIATION FOR THE WAR 

WITH SPAIN, 

Concerning the inquiry as to the cost in 
dollars of our war with Spain* we may prop¬ 
erly begin with the first appropriation look¬ 
ing to the national defense. It will be re¬ 
called that while active preparations were 
being made, both by the army and by the 
navy, so fur as regular appropriations would 
permit* prior to March 9th nothing in the 
way of money especially intended for war 
purposes had been provided. The sugges¬ 
tion* however, of the Spanish government 
looking to the recall of Consul-General Lee 
from Havana was so menacing that Presi¬ 
dent McKinley consulted with the leaders in 
both the Senate and the House* and Congress 
unanimously and without debate appropri¬ 
ated $50,000,000 at once for the national 
defense. All the world knows how prompt 
was the action of Congress and how well 
prepared was the Treasury, which, on that 
day, held as an available cash balance the 
sum of $224,541*637, of which $168,863,179 
was m gold. Fifty millions more could have 
been as easily spared, and there was a ques¬ 
tion whether for the moral effect it would 
not have been better to have appropriated 
that amount. However, fifty millions set 
apart at one time for war preparation was 
sufficient to draw attention abroad to the 
fact that the 1.'tilted States was, so far as 
money resources were concerned* ready to 
enter into conflict. The money thus appro¬ 
priated by Congress was to be expended 
under the direction of the President* and he 
was hampered by not a single restriction. 
The President proceeded to distribute to the 
several Executive Departments such portions 
of the appropriation as he deemed were re¬ 
quired by the necessities of their services. 
The allotments thus made were as follows: 
Navy Department, $29,973*274.22; War 
Department, $19,811,647.95; Treasury De¬ 
partment. $55,000: and State Department, 
$53*860.89; a total of $49*893*783,06, leav¬ 
ing $106,216.94 unallotted, 

THE COST OF GETTING THE NAVY READY. 

All are familiar with the extraordinary 
energies which were set on foot by the 
money thus devoted to preparation for the 
national defense. Harbors long defense- 
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less were mined; work on coast defenses 
was rushed; supplies and equipments for the 
army were hastily ordered; the markets of 
the world were drawn upon for these to the 
full extent, and for ammunition and guns; 
and the work of strengthening the navy was 
pushed with remarkable vigor. The number 
of vessels in the navy was more than doubled, 
the list of new vessels including 27 converted 
yachts, 26 tugs, 8 colliers, 8 cruisers, and 9 
torpedo boats, ferry boats, lighters, and 
supply ships. 

This fleet was purchased at a total cost of 
$17,748,385. Many vessels were also leased 
for use as transports, ice boats, lighters, 
and water barges. The auxiliary cruiser 
lff Harvard,” formerly the steamship “ New 
York,” and the ** Yale,” formerly the 
lt Paris,” each cost the Government $2,000 
a day. They were appraised at $1,900,000 
each, and in case either had been lost the 
Government would have been responsible for 
that amount. The “St* Louis” and the 
“ St. Paul” were hired to the Government 
at $2,500 a day each, and their appraised 
value was $3,175,000 each. 

The guns of the navy are expensive arms. 
The cost of a 13-inch gun is $63,000, and its 
mount, $18,500. An 8-inch gun costs $12,- 
000, and its mount, $5,500. To fire one of 
the 134nch armor-piercing shells coats $560, 
and the 8-inch shells, which have proved so 
effective in this w f ar, are fired at a cost of 
$134 (sums materially less than imaginative 
war correspondents have put them). These 
expensive charges have been fired many times 
since the war began, and no doubt the am* 
munition supplies have been heavily drawn 
upon, to be immediately replenished. Some 
idea of the cost of ammunition may be bad 
from a statement of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

THE COST OF SUPPLYING AND MOVING A 

battleship. 

“ The cost of materials for a complete 
supply of ammunition,” says Secretary Long, 
“ bo once refill all the vessels of the navy, 
including the five unfinished battleships, 
would be $6,521,985; not including them, 
$1,836,482 less.” The cost of am munition 
for one battleship of the “ Kearsarge ” class 
is $383,197. Admiral Dewey probably car¬ 
ried into Manila Harbor powder, shot, and 
shell to the value of $1,(XX),000. Each of 
the five times his squadron passed the firing 
arc before the doomed Spanish fleet, it ex¬ 
pended a round $100,000 for overthrowing 
the cruelties of Spanish rule. An equal 


sum—another $500,(XX)—expended in de¬ 
stroying Cervera’a fleet, cost Spain more 
than thirty times that sum, since the 
Spanish vessels were valued at $16,500,(XX). 
The collier ” Merrimac,” sunk by Lieutenant 
Hobson in the attempt to blockade Santiago 
Harbor, cost $342,000, a comfortable for¬ 
tune even in the United States, and yet of 
email significance placed alongside the im¬ 
portant motive and splendid daring of its 
crew. 

Each battleship and armored cruiser of 
the navy represents a very large outlay of 
money. The “Oregon” cost $3,791,777; 
and the average cost of such vessels in 
recent years has been threo ami a quarter 
million. Besides this, the vessels of our 
new navy have earned premiums for exceed¬ 
ing speed limits ranging from $414,600, by 
the “ Minneapolis,” to $36,857, by the 
“Newark,” and aggregating almost $3,- 
250,000 for the whole twenty-four speed 
camera. 

An illustration of what it costs to move 
war vessels may be found in the expense of 
the trial trips. The average cost to the 
Government for each such trip is about 
$25,000. Therefore, to move a whole fleet 
hundreds of miles, repeating the experience 
at frequent intervals, soon runs into large 
figures. To illustrates Admiral Dewey's 
coal bill alone for the month of April last 
was $81,872.91. It was, however, with this 
coal that he steamed from Hong Kong to 
Manila, and there won his memorable vic¬ 
tory. 

HOW THE MONEY WAS RAISED. 

The expense of carrying on a war necessi¬ 
tates either the raising of funds by borrow¬ 
ing or by increased taxation. The excuse 
for a loan, instead of at once raising the 
whole amount required by taxation, is found 
in the fact that it is inconvenient and often 
impossible to raise by taxation the amount 
needed within the time required. The ex¬ 
perience of the United States at the present 
moment demonstrates such a condition. 
Congress has taken the middle ground on 
this question by giving authority for raising 
a portion of the amount required by a loan, 
and at the same time by levying additional 
taxes, 'The act to provide ways and means 
to meet war expenditures, approved June 
13th, in addition to the increased taxation 
provided> carries with it the authority for an 
issue of bonds, and in pursuance of that au¬ 
thority, $200*000,{XX> of twenty-year three- 
per-cent, bonds have been issued, At the 
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present time the money raised by this Joan 
is in the national Treasury, and available, as 
declared by the act, only for the expenses 
of the war If it should be the pleasure of 
the Government to redeem these bonds, in 
accordance with their terms, at the expira¬ 
tion of ten years, the interest to be paid 
thereon will have amounted to $66,000,000; 
or, if it should be more convenient to permit 
them to run for the full period, the interest 
paid will have amounted to $120,000,000. 
Either of these amounts, as the case may be, 
must be taken as a part of the cost of the 
war. To this must he added the expense of 
floating the loan, which amounted to some¬ 
thing less than $200,000, or one-tenth of 
one per cent. In passing, it may not be 
amiss to say that the bonds of the war loan 
of 1898 have been placed in the hands of the 
people without any intermediate expense for 
commission. It is the most successful loan 
the Government ever has floated. Expenses, 
including commissions paid during the re¬ 
funding of the Civil War loans, w hen $1,395,- 
000,000 of bonds were issued, amounted to 
one-half of one per cent., or $0,976,729. 

There is still another source of war reve¬ 
nue. Many patriotic gifts have been made 
to the Government by individuals in aid of 
the present war. These have come from 
rich and poor alike, and are entered in a 
separate new Treasury account opened for 
this purpose. An old soldier of Indiana, who 
did not give his name, sent a twenty-dollar 
national bank note, to which was pinned a 
slip of paper reading: " An old soldier 
divides his pension with the Government to 
assist in the prosecution of the war/* Miss 
Helen Gould of New York gave $100,000 in 
cash, and another wealthy resident of New 
York presented a vessel to the navy. A 
Polish Jew of Nebraska sent his check for 
$200, and in transmitting it he said that he 
was beyond military age, but that he was 
now a naturalised citizen of the United States, 
and he knew of no other way to show his ap¬ 
preciation of the boon of liberty than by ask¬ 
ing the Government to accept bis donation. 
President McKinley himself acknowledged 
this gift. Greater still than the money 
value of these unsolicited gifts is the spirit 
they reveal of a love of country and of hu¬ 
manity which makes us all one people. 

COMPARISON OF PEACE AND WAR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 

Perhaps a better idea may be obtained as 
to the cost of the war by contrasting the 


appropriations made in ordinary times with 
those which Congress has provided for the 
present emergency. Since 1890 the annual 
expenditure for the army and navy hius aver¬ 
aged not quite $250,000 a day, while the 
present expenditure is five times that sum. 
A few examples will give a clearer apprecia¬ 
tion of this increased expenditure. For the 
whole of the last fiscal year Congress ap¬ 
propriated for army subsistence $1,650,000; 
for only six months up to December 31. 1898, 
Congress has already appropriated more 
than $23,000,000 to cover the extraordinary 
expenses of the war. The corresponding 
items for transportation are; $2,400,000 
and $89,000,000; for clothing, $1,050,000 
and $36,000,000; for horses, $130,000 and 
$5,000,000. 

The most significant item relative to the 
cost of the war is the total of appropriations 
made by the Fifty-fifth Congress between 
March 9 and July 1, 1898, amounting in all 
to $361,788,095. This vast sum may be 
taken as the entire direct treasury cost of 
the war, since it is the opinion among high 
officials of the Government that no other 
appropriations will be necessary during the 
current year. 

$98,000,000 PAID OUT FOR ARMY AND NAVY. 

As a matter of fact, only $98,000,000 
was paid out by the Treasury Department 
on account of the army and navy during the 
actual continuance of the war, from March 
until August 12th, when the protocol was 
signed. The following statement will show 
these expenditures in detail, and will give a 
graphic idea of the immensely greater ex¬ 
penditure for the army than for the navy, 
although in the present war the navy accom¬ 
plished the greater results: 


1888. Wah. Nattt. Total 

March.. *600,000 *2.400,000 $3,000,000 

April. ] .200,000 0.800,000 11,000,000 

May... 12,000,000 7,000.000 19,000000 

Jyno.. 16,600,000 6,500,000 23,000,000 


Ja!v.. 29,600,000 6,500,000 35,000,000 

August 12.. 6,500,000 1/300,000 7,000,000 


$65,300,000 $32,700,000 $98,000,000 

This total of $98,000,000, however, does 
not by any means represent the ex lenses 
incurred for this period, for in the rush and 
hurry of warfare men have not had the time 
to present their accounts for settlement with 
the promptness required by the Department 
in times of peace. The accounting officers 
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of the Treasury are of the opinion that not 
more than fifty per cent, of expenses act¬ 
ually incurred up to the end of the war have 
been brought to the attention of the Depart 
ment. 

WAR EXPENSES INCURRED RY THE STATES, 

It is presumed! then, that the actual 
Treasury outlay will not exceed $361,000,- 
000. But this ia only one of many expenses 
which may properly be charged to the war. 
For instance, an expense of more than $10,- 
000,000 has been incurred by the States for 
the equipment and subsistence of their 
quotas, as presented to the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the War Department. These 
two sums—represented by the national ap¬ 
propriations and by the State accounts- - are 
the only expenditures accurately known at 
the present time, and it may be seen that 
they are materially less than the fanciful 
figures of the cost of the war given in many 
newspapers, which have ranged as high as 
$1,000,000,000, a sum obviously exag¬ 
gerated. To these actual known expenses 
there must later be added amounts which 
now can only be estimated. There will be a 
pension roll; there will be claims for property 
taken and used by the army and the navy; 
there will be interest on the war loan; and 
who knows but that the administration of 
our new possessions may not add an item 
which may be considered as a war expense? 
Aside from the Government’s expenditures, 
assistance lias been rendered by individuals 
and associations, such as the Red Cross, but 
there is no means now of accounting for the 
amounts expended in the work of mercy. 

The Government actually paid out an aver¬ 
age of $860,000 for each day of the Spanish- 
American War. To this must be added, how¬ 
ever, an estimate of fifty per cent, of accounts 
not yet presented for settlement, which will 
bring the total up to approximately a million 
and a quarter a day. And this maximum of 
expense continued for several weeks after 
the close of the war, the subsistence of 
troops and their transportation remaining 
very much the same as If an actual state of 
hostility still existed. With these figures 
some very interesting comparisons can be 
made with other wars. 

COST IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER WARS. 

Accepting the statistics of Mulhall as to 
the National Treasury cost of our own Civil 
War, each day of that war cost the Federal 


Government an average of $2,476,760. It 
will thus be seen that, unless when all accounts 
are rendered a much different result from that 
anticipated appears, the daily cost of the 
Spanish-American War was only about fifty 
per cent, of that of the Civil War. It must 
be remembered, however, that there were 
millions of men in the field during the latter 
struggle, where only a quarter of a million 
were engaged in the Spanish-American War, 
and if actual figures could be given of the 
coat of the late war based upon the number 
of men engaged, it would probably be found 
that the cost of fighting has not been re¬ 
duced with the introduction of improved 
arms and ships. The Franco-Prussian War, 
of course, must be looked upon as one of 
the most expensive in the history of the 
world. Mulhall gives the total cost to both 
sides as £316,000,000, or $1,537,814,000, 
Lasting a period of 222 days, the average 
daily cost to both sides was, therefore, 
$6,927,090. The total number of men en¬ 
gaged was 1,713,000, of whom 1,300,000 
were Germans, and an estimate as to the 
coat of maintaining the German and French 
armies would indicate that the average daily 
cost to the successful Germans was about 
$^4,000,000, or very much larger in propor¬ 
tion than the cost of either our Civil War or 
the recent war. 

Fortunately, the character of the present 
war is such that we shall escape the more 
serious cost which in most instances follows 
war. We have been the invaders, and have 
ourselves been safe from any invasion by the 
enemy. This fact alone saves the United 
States from loss which cannot be measured 
by money. Neither will our stock of raw 
materials be drawn upon to any great extent, 
nor will our fixed capital, tools, and instru¬ 
ments be destroyed. More than this, there 
has been no noticeable interruption in the 
expansion of industry up to this time, and 
the return of peace finds the country in as 
good condition as it was when the war be¬ 
gan. 

Another picture will serve to show the 
difference between our fortunate condition 
and one in which the devastation of war has 
wrought almost complete ruin. The island 
of Cuba Is acknowledged to be one of the 
most fertile in the world, fn many portions 
it ia possible to raise four crops a year, and 
the strength of the soil is such that it seems 
practically inexhaustible. From the evi¬ 
dence furnished by the reports of United 
States consuls which were submitted to 
Congress by the President in his recent mes- 
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andj in any event, there is a prospect that 
the United States will be reimbursed indi¬ 
rectly, if not directly, for whatever expenses 
it has incurred in the present war. 

“ What will be the gain?™ may be asked. 
Certainly the United States has gained in 
prestige as a naval and military power. 

The whole world has had a demonstration of 
what our squadrons and armies are capable 
of doing. We, therefore, make a gain in im¬ 
portance as a member of the family of na¬ 
tions. If it should be decided to hold the 
Philippines and Porto Rico as permanent 
acquisitions, there will be a gain important 
both from a strategical and commercial point 
of view. The Hawaiian Islands have been 
annexed as an indirect result of the war, 
and those should be counted as a gain. Who 
can doubt that our financial prestige has 
been increased by the floating of a war loan 
at home at three per cent., the lowest rate 
at which any national loan in time of war 
has ever been negotiated? This loan was 
subscribed for seven times over, and here is 
an exhibition of financial strength which 
cannot fail to have its influence for good, 
along with the prestige gained by the navy 
and the army, A gain greater than all 
others combined is the prestige won by bat¬ 
tling for a high moral aim—for humanity 
and civilization. 

There are two other entries on the credit 
side of our nation's ledger, either one of 
which, it is not extravagant to say, will 
counterbalance the money cost of this war. 

We have been drawn closer to our English 
brothers than we have been at any time since 
the existence of the nation. We have had 
a revelation of what an Anglo-American 
alliance may some day mean in the world's 
history, and the value of that picture before 
the minds of the people of these tw o nations 
can hardly be measured by us in such fig¬ 
ures as we use in speaking of the cost of 
the war. 

And more even than this new fellowship 
are the stronger bonds of union at home. 
When South and North marched forth to 
battle side by skle: when Confederate lead¬ 
ers took command of enthusiastic Northern 
troops; when new pages of history were 
written, filled with deeds of valor performed 
by sons of the North and of the 8outh stand¬ 
ing shoulder to shoulder battling under the 
same flag, the Union was cemented stronger 
than it had ever been since the Declaration 
of Independence was first read; and who 
shall say the cost of the war has not been 
small, when measured against such gains ' 
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3$WMf LAMENT OF THE EMPTY KBS'! 


By Margaret Frances Mauko 


Sometimes I come to rest upon the tree 
Where I my nestlings cradled long ago. 

To while away the winter hours, and see 

The empty nest that swingeth to and fro. 

The leafless bough that once was green with May, 

And the brown barren mead, and skies so cold and gray 

It was too short that sunny season when 

I hung my pendent nest upon this bough; 

The golden summer has pass’d by since then, 

And the ripe purple autumn-time, and now 
Across the meadow* sere the chill winds moan: 

My nest Is empty -and my nestlings all are flown I 

Ah, careless nestlings, all too swift to roam! 

Think how t toiled the early springtime through. 
Schemed, and devised, and built the little home 
Where, many a day, I warmly sheltered you, 

While yet your untried wing refused i" bear 
Ye from your safe abode and from my watchful care. 

0 1 have sought ye often, wand "ring through 
The haunts of summer all deserted now! 

Marking the dry stalk where the flower once grew. 

The dead leaf clinging to the sapless bough, 

The bristling frost where mosses used to rest. 

And where I reared ye all naught but the empty te p ; 

And 1 have called ye where the rushes freeze 
By the cold border of the lake glassed o' it, 

"Mid shiv’ring reed and leafless spray all these 
But the pale ghosts of verdure gone before: 

Yet comes no answer to my plaintive cry. 

Save the wind's restless moan and echo's faint reply. 

They tell me that not always will the rime 
To barren, moor and frozen furrow cling: 

The naked tree si ill whispers nf the time 

When it shall hud again to greet the spring : 

But 0, to me the mem'ries sad still rest 

Of my dear nestlings lost ami nf my empty nest ! 
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THE TWO ADMIRALS. 


BASED ON MEMORANDA FURNISHED BY Mr, RICHARD E. PORTER 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C., SON OF ADMIRAL PORTER. 


T N these stirring days of naval deeds and 
A naval heroes, it may not be generally 
known that only two officers in the United 
States Navy ever wore the four silver stars 
of an admiral. Previous to the Civil War, 
the highest known rank was that of commo¬ 
dore. At the battle of Lake Erie Perry 
was not yet a captain; Paul Jones reached 
the rank of acting commodore; Tattnall, he 
of the historic “ blood is thicker than water,” 
fought side by side with the British in the 
Peiho as a captain, although he flew the 
blue flag of a rear-admiral. In 1862 the 
rank of rear-admiral was first bestowed. 
Two years later three men had grown too 
great for even this new honor: David Glas- 
coe Farragut, David D, Porter, and Stephen 
C. Rowan were elevated to the rank of vice- 
admiral. At the close of the war, when a 
grateful people could not do enough for its 
heroes, Congress created the rank of ad¬ 
miral, and lues towed it upon Farragut and 
Porter. When they died the title died with 
them, and it has not since been revived. 

Singularly enough, the two admirals were 
foster-brothers, and both learned the art of 
war under the grim tutelage of old Commo¬ 
dore David Porter, he who swept the English 
from the Pacific and destroyed so many sturdy 
w halers that ** the lights of London were 
dimmed for many days.” 

Farragut 1 s father, a brave, generous sol¬ 
dier of the Revolutionary War, lived in a 
fisherman's cabin on the banks of Lake 
Ponte ha rtrain. Commodore Porter was sta¬ 
tioned in New Orleans as a recruiting officer. 
One day in 180b, while the Commodore’s aged 
father, Sailing-Master David Porter, of the 
Continental Navy, was fishing in a cove not 
far from Farragut*s cabin, he suddenly 
pitched forward from his boat into the 
water, overcome with the heat, The elder 
Farragut rescued him, and watched by his 
bed until he died. The Commodore, hurry¬ 
ing to his father's side, aaw> a lusty-look- 
ing boy, five years old, running about the 
house. He was then unmarried, and Wing 
fond of children, he adopted the boy, and 
gave him the name David Glascoe. Three 
years later, however, he took a wife to him, 


and in 1813 a son, David D., the future 
admiral and companion of Farragut, was 
born to him. 

The boy Farragut was placed in school at 
Washington. He proved apt and dutiful, 
having a deeply religious vein in his char¬ 
acter, and he might have made a distin¬ 
guished student had not the old Commodore 
chosen him for other work. At the ago of 
twelve he was appointed midshipman, and 
assigned to the ** Essex ” for a cruise in the 
Pacific. While he was yet learning the 
ropes, Commodore Porter placed him in com¬ 
mand of a British prize. It w as a vessel of 
500 tons burden, wdth a valuable cargo and 
an unruly crew of thirty men; but the boy, 
then scarcely thirteen years old, brought her 
into port like an old ship-master. After a 
year's work in the Pacific, Porter put into 
Valparaiso, where he was blockaded by a 
superior force of British ships. In an at¬ 
tempt to escape he was disabled and com¬ 
pelled to retreat into the harbor. Here, on 
March 28, 1814, the British, disregarding 
the neutrality law T s, attacked the ” Essex.” 
For the number of ships engaged, it w f as one 
of the bloodiest naval battles ever fought. 
During an action lasting two hours the 
enemy w f as compelled to withdraw twice for 
repairs, and it was not until the ** Essex " 
was on lire and three-quarters of her crew' 
w T ere killed or w T ounded that Porter surren¬ 
dered. Farragut hail performed the duties 
of captain's aide, quarter-gunner, and pow¬ 
der-boy, never once flinching, although it 
was his first battle. In such grim ways did 
the old Commodore give his lessons. 

Up to the age of nineteen Farragut was 
small and delicate, but on the “ Essex ” he 
was the life of the midshipmen's mess, full 
of fun and as agile as a cat. He liked 
nothing better than to climb to the top of 
the mainmast and sit curl-legged, gazing oat 
to sea, 

“Where's Glascoe?” the Commodore 
would ask, missing him. 

“ Up on the mainmast top, air,” the 
quartermaster would say, ” looking for 
fresh air.” 

Fifty years later, Farragut, then an ad- 
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THE TWO ADMIRALS . 


iniral, was able to hold his hands locked 
together and jump over them backward and 
forward without an effort. And he was as 
active in mind as he was in body. He grasped 
a situation instantly, and he acted with the 
vigor of a steel Spring, At Mobile, when 
the leading ship, “ Brooklyn/' stopped for 
torpedoes, he ordered instantly ; 11 Damn the 
torpedoes; go ahead.’* 

In 1824, when Commodore Porter sailed 
away to punish the West Indian pirates, he 
took his son David with him, David was 
very much of a boy, and he loved pirate 
hunting* The Commodore taught him sea- 
craft, and when he had been bruised through 
the midshipmen's mess he was put in com¬ 
mand of a captured pirate ship with a crew 
of twenty men. He was only eleven years 
old, but large for his age, and jwssessed of 
all the relentless determination of the old 
Commodore. The crew appeared to David 
to be amused that he should command them. 
So he flogged a man after breakfast for dis¬ 
obeying orders; after dinner he flogged 
another for mutinous talk; and the next 
morning, after he had fully subdued the 
crew', he was gravely ordered by the Com¬ 
modore back to the flagship. 

In 1S2(S (kunmodore Porter sailed for Vera 
Cruz in the Mexican brig “ Guerrero,” to 
take command of the Mexican navy, Mexico 
being then at war with Spain* The boy 
David became the navigator of the swift- 
sailing schooner “ Esmeralda,” with orders 
to prey on the enemy’s commerce. The 
crew was made up of the off-scourings of 
many lands—bold, half-piratical fellows, 
ready at a moment's notice for bloodshed* 
The midshipman heard strange mutterings 
among the men, and he reported the fact to 
his captain* The captain coolly brought out 
two cutlasses and a number of pistols, and 
directed Dorter to stand ready with them at 
the cabin door. Then he w'ent on deck. 
Barrett, the carpenter, stood forward with 
an ax in his hand. He was surrounded by 
the swarthy-faced Mexicans of the crew* 
He talked excitedly, and pointed toward the 
quarter-deck* 

“ Barrett* come here, you mutinous ras¬ 
cal,” roared the captain* 

“ Vm no more a rascal than you are,” 
retorted Barrett. Then he shouted to the 
Mexicans: “ Now's our time: follow me! ” 

They rushed upon the captain, Barrett in 
advance with an ax uplifted. 

11 Ready, sir ? ” sang out the boy Porter 
in the gangway* And he passed up the cap¬ 
tain’s pistols and stood close behind with up¬ 


lifted cutlass* The captain fired both charges, 
and the midshipman cut the carpenter down 
the middle* The Mexicans wavered, and then 
ran back like a flock of sheep. They were 
ordered aft, and lined up with their toes to 
a crack. David and the captain, each with 
a loaded pistol in hand, searched the muti¬ 
neers and placed them in irons* Then these 
two, with the quartermaster, sailed the 
“ Esmeralda” into port* 

Midshipman Porter was soon transferred 
to the “ Guerrero, ” then cruising south of 
Cuba, From the tot>s, one bright May morn¬ 
ing, he discovered a large sail on the hori¬ 
zon* Instantly the decks sw armed with men 
preparing for action* As the new sail loomed 
larger the ship w F as seen to be the Spanish 
fighter “ Libertad,” sixty-four guns. The 
“ Guerrero” had only twenty-two guns, but 
the captain hesitated not a moment. Brave 
in battle the Spanish might be, but he knew 
they lacked discipline, were poor gunners, 
and in the heat of battle often lost their 
heads* The “Guerrero” came up saucily, 
and fired a ter rifle broadside* For over an 
hour the ships ran side by side, belching tire 
and shot. Masts were riddled, the sails w T ere 
torn into rags, and the decks ran w ith blood* 
The “ Guerrero” w f as fearfully over-matched, 
and yet she closed in nearer and nearer until 
the grimy gunners swore at one another 
across the water* Every shot told* for the 
guns of the “Guerrero” were manned by 
Americans, and gradually the (Spanish frigate 
began to slack away and her guns spoke less 
often* And then, on the eve of victory, a 
calm fell suddenly* The M Libertad ” edged 
off and took position just out of reach of the 
“ Guerrero’s ” short guns, and then pounded 
her deliberately to pieces* The * 1 Guerrero 1 1 
became unmanageable; the hull was a wreck, 
most of the crew- were killed, and she finally 
struck her colors. The “ Liber tad ” swept 
alongside, and while the flag of surrender 
was still flying bored her defenceless an¬ 
tagonist through and through with solid 
shot* The captain w T as cut in two as Mid¬ 
shipman Porter stood by him, and scores of 
seamen were killed* It w*as not w f ar, it was 
murder. Presently the victors boarded the 
Mexican brig, killed many more of the men 
in cold blood, and robbed all of the officers— 
and yet these w f ere the men of the Royal 
Spanish Navy* Young Porter objected to 
this treatment so violently that he was cast 
into Morro Castle at Havana, where he was 
kept four months* After untold sufferings 
and indignities ho was released* and to his 
dying hour it was his dearest wish to com- 
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ADlilKAt, raHTEli Off THE I>EC’K OF THE FLAQsBtP MALVERN AFTER THE YTfTTORT AT FUHT FISHER, JANUARY 

15, 1865, ADMIRAL POETESS ACE AT THIS TIME WAS 51 YEARS. 


Fnmt ii pliutognph % A. nronlm-T, 1o«i^l hy R. R Purtit, 

mand the fleet which should wipe Morro tioned in the Mediterranean Porter heard 
Castle and Spanish rule from this quarter of two sailors speak disrespectfully to the ofli- 
the earth. cer of the deck* He stepped up, seized 

As Fnrragut was noted for his agility, each of them by the middle of the hack, held 
Porter was known for his enormous strength, them aloft, and bumped them together into 
One day when the tl Constellation ” was ata- obedience. With the greatest ease he lifted 
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COLLECTOR OF THE PORTE. 


a 30-pound shot by clasping it on top with 
one hand. And yet neither Farragut nor 
Porter was a large man. Farragut was not 
over five feet, six inches in height, and 
Porter was only five feet, eight and one-half 
inches, I kith, however, were nigged and 
muscular. 

The two admirals we're more than foster- 
brothers; they were friends. Each was en¬ 
dowed with the same dash, determination, 
and personal fearlessness, Farragut was 
lashed in the rigging at Mobile; at Fort 
Fisher, Porter stood on the paddle-box of 
the little paper-clad “Malvern” while the 
licet ran under the guns. At New Orleans, 
Farragut, not being satisfied with the man¬ 


ner in which a ship's boat was trying to clear 
the channel, flashed the order: “ Make head¬ 
way and do your duty. 1 ' In the midst of a 
hurricane of shells at Fort Fisher the cap¬ 
tain of one of the bombarding vessels shouted 
through his speaking-trumpet: “My shots 
don't reach the fort, sir.” 

“ Why in hell don't you go in closer?” 
thundered Porter. 

1 tepu blics are not always ungrate ful. Be¬ 
sides elevating Farragut and J'orter to the 
highest rank known to the navy. Congress 
gave Farragut two votes of thanks by name, 
one for New Orleans and the other for Mobile* 
Porter received three votes of thanks —for 
Arkansas Post, Vicksburg, and Fort Fisher. 


COLLECTOR OP THE PORTE. 


By Robert W. Chambers, 

Author "The Mystery of Choke," 11 The Hail otc* 


" I will grow roaml him in his place, 
{jraw, live, die looking on hi* fueu, 

I>te. dying dnap'd in his embrace.'’' 

TSHN ybqn. 


winter the Porte is closed, mica quarry. The quarrymen follow in 
the population migrates, the hatches; the willow-tassels see them all 
Collector of the Porte sails there; the wind-flowers witness the defile 
southward. There is nothing of the first shift through the pines, 
left hut black rocks sheathed On the last day of May the company’s flag 
in ice where icy seas clash was hoisted on the tool-house, the French- 
and splinter and white squalls Canadians came down to repair the rusty 
howl across the headland, narrow-gauge railroad, and Lee, pipe lighted. 
When the wind slackens and sea-jacket buttoned to the throat, tramped 

the inlet freezes, spotted up and down the track with the lumber de¬ 
seals swim up and down the tail, chalking and condemning sleepers, Maz- 

ragged edges of the ice, sleek restless heads tug spruce and pine, Hounding fish-plate and 
raised, mild eyes fixed on the turbid shallows, rail, and shouting at intervals until the w&sh- 
In January, blizzard-driven snowy owls outs were shored up, windfalls hacked 
whirl into the pines and sit all day in the through, and landslide and boulder no longer 
dembtwilight, the white ptarmigan covers blocked the progress of the company's sole 
the softer snow with winding tracks, and locomotive, 

the white hare, huddled in his whiter The first of June brought sunshine and 

“ form,” plays hide and seek with his own black flies, but not the Collector of the 

shadow . Porte, The Canadians went back to Sainte 

In February the Porte-of-Waves is still I sole across the line, the white-throated 
untenanted, A few marauders appear, now sparrow's long, dreary melody broke out in 
and then a steel-gray panther from the north the clearing's edge, but the Collector of the 
frisking over the $now T after the white hares, Porte did not return. 

now r and then a stub-tailed lynx, mean-faced ^ That evening, Lee, smoking his pipe on 

famished, snarling up at the white owls who the headland, looked out across the sunset* 
look down and snap their beaks and hiss, tinted ocean and saw the white gulls settling 
The first bud on the Indian-willow brings on the shoals ami the fish-hawks soaring 
the first inhabitant back to the Porte-of- overhead with the broad red sun-glint on 
Waves, Francis Lee, Superintendent of the their wings. The smoke of a moss smudge 
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kept the flies away, his own tol>acco smoke 
drove away care. Incidentally both drove 
Williams away a mere lad in baggy blue- 
jeans, smooth-faced, clear-eyed, with sea- 
tan on wrist and cheek. 

“ How* did you cut your hand ? ” asked I^e, 
turning his head as Williams moved away. 

1 * Mica/' replied Williams, briefly. After 
a moment Williams started on again. 

"Come lmck," said I^ee; “that wasn’t 
what l had to tell you/' 

He sat down on the headland, opened a 
jack-knife, and scraped the ashes out uf Ids 
pipe. Williams came slowly up and stood a 
few paces behind his shoulder. 

“Sit down/’ said Lee. 

Williams did not stir. Lee waited a mo¬ 
ment, head slightly turned, but not far 
enough for him to see the ligure motionless 
behind his shoulder. 


“ It’s none of my business/’ 
began Lee, “ but perhaps you 
had better know that you have 
deceived nobody. Finn came 
and spoke to me to-day. Dyce 
knows it, Carrots and Lefty 
Sawyer know it—1 should have 
known it myself had 1 looked 
at you twice." 

The June wind blowing over 
the grass carried two white 
butterflies over the cliff. Iiee 
watched them struggle back to 
land again; Williams watched 
Lee. 

“ 1 don't know what to do/' 
said Lee, after a silence; “it 
is not forbidden for women to 
work in the quarry as far as 1 
am aware. If you need work 
and prefer that sort, and if you 
perform your work properly, } 
shall not interfere with you. 
And HI see that the men do 
not." 

Williams stood motionless; 
the smoke from the smudge 
shifted west, then south. 

“But/’ continued Lee, “I 
must enter you properly on the 
pay-roll; 1 cannot approve of 
this masquerade. Finn will see 
you in the morning; it is un¬ 
necessary for me to repeat that 
you will not be disturbed." 

There was no answer. After 
a silence l^e turned, then rose 
to his feet« Williams was 
weeping. 

l^ee had never noticed her face; both sun¬ 
tanned hands hid it now; her felt hat was 
pulled down over the forehead. 

“ Why do you come to the quarry?" he 
asked, soberly. She did not reply. 

“ It is men’s work," he said; “ look at 
your hands! You cannot do it." 

She tightened her hands over her eyes; 
tears stole between her fingers and dropped, 
one by one, on the young grass. 

“If you need work if you can find noth¬ 
ing else I —I think, perhaps, 1 may manage 
something better," he said. “You must 
not stand there crying listen! Here come 
Finn and Dyce, and 1 don’t want them to talk 
all over the camp." Finn and Dyce came 
toiling up the headland with news that 
the west drain was choked. They glanced 
askance at Williams, who turned her back. 
The sea-wind dried her eyea; it stung her 
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company; disobey, and I’ll hold you 
to the chalk-mark every time. 1 ' 

Finn sullenly shifted his quid and 
nodded; Dyce looked rebellious. 

" You might as well know,'' con¬ 
tinued Lee, “ that I mean what I 
say* You'll find it out* Do your 
work, and we + ll get on without trou¬ 
ble. You'll find I'm just." 

When Dyce and Finn had shuffled 
away toward the coast, Lee looked 
at the figure outlined on the cliffs 
against the sunset sky—a desolate, 
lonely little figure in truth. 

“Come,” said Lee; “if you 
must have work, 1 will give you 
enough to keep you busy; not in 
the quarry, either—do you want to 
cripple yourself in that pit? It's 
no place for children, anyway. Can 
you write properly?” The girl 
nodded, back turned toward him. 

“ Then you can keep the rolls, 
duplicates and all You’ll have a 
room to yourself in my shanty. 
I’ll pay quarry wages,” 

He did not add that those wages 
must come out of his ow n pocket* 
The company allow^ed him no secre¬ 
tary* and he was too sensitive to 
suggest one, 

“ 1 don't ask you where you come 
from or why you are here,” he 
said, a little roughly, “If there 
is gossip, I cannot "help it,” He 
walked to the smudge and stood in 
the smoke, for the wind had died 
out and the black files were active. 


IpUft ymy rWrywtfdn*. 


torn hands, too. She unconsciously placed 
one aching finger in her mouth and looked 
out to sea, 

“ The dreen's bust by the ^second wind¬ 
fall,” said Dyce, with a jerk of his stunted 
thumb toward the forest. “If them sluice 
props caves in, the timber T s wasted.” 

Finn proposed new sluice gates; Lee ob¬ 
jected, and swore roundly that if the damage 
was not repaired by next evening he’d hold 
Finn responsible. He told them he wms there 
to save the company’s money, not to experi¬ 
ment with it; lie spoke sharply to Finn of 
last year’s extravagance, and warned him 
not to trifle w ith orders. 

“ I pay you to follow' my directions,” he 
said ; “ do so, and I’ll be responsible to the 


“ Perhaps,” he hazarded, “ you 
would like to go back to—to where 
you came from? I’ll send you 
back*?’ 

She shook her head. 

“ There may be gossip in camp.” 

The slightest movement of her shoulders 
indicated her Indifference. Lee relighted 
his pipe, poked the smudge and piled damp 
moss on it* 

“ All right,” he said, “ don’t be unhappy; 
[’ll do what I can to make you comfortable. 
You had better come into the smudge, to 
begin with.” 

She came, touching her eyes with her 
hands, awkward, hesitating. He looked 
gravely at her clumsy boots, at the loose 
toil-stained overalls* 

“ What is your name?” he said without 
embarrassment* 

“ My name is Helen Pine,” She looked 
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dizzy?” he asked. She nodded; he aided the lumbermen, returning from the forest 
her to the cliff's edge, and seated her on a along the inlet, paused, axe on shoulder, to 
boulder, tinder the cliff the sunset light stare at the sea. Presently, out in the calm 
reddened the sea, A quarryman, standing ocean, a black triangle cut the surface, 
on a rock, looked up at Lee and pointed sea- dipped, glided landward, dipped, glided, dis¬ 
ward. appeared. Again the dark point came into 

“ Hello! ” answered Lee, “what is it? view, now close under the cliff where thirty 
The Collector of the Porte? ” Other quarry- feet of limpid water bathes its base, 
men, grouped on the coast, took up the cry; " The Collector of the Porte! " shouted 

Finn from the rocks. Lee bent over the 
- cliff’s brink. Far down into the clear water 

he followed the outline of the cliff. Under 
it a shadowy bulk floated, a monstrous shark, 
rubbing its length softly as if in greeting 
for old acquaintance 1 sake. The Collector of 
\ ; ; the Porte had returned from the south. 


The Collector of the 
Porto and the Company 
were rivals; both killed 
their men, the one at sea, 
the other in the quarry. 

The Company objected to 
pelagic slaughter, and sent 
some men with harpoons, 
bombs, and shark-hooks to 
the Porte; but the Collector 
sheered off to sea, and wait¬ 
ed for them to go away. 

The Company could not 
keep the quarrymen from 
bathing: Lee could not 
keep the Collector from 
I J orte - of - Waves. Eve ry 
year two or three quarry- 
men fell to his share; the 
Company killed the even 
half dozen. Years before, 
the quarry men had mimed 
the shark; the name fas¬ 
cinated everybody with its 
sinister conventionality. In 
truth tie was Collector of 
the Porte- -an official who 
took toll of all who ven¬ 
tured from this Porte where 
nothing entered from the 
sea save the sea itself, wave 
on wave and wave after 
wave. 

In the Superintendent's 
office there were two rolls 
uf victims— victims of the 
quarry and victims of the 
Collector of the Porte. 
Pensions were not allowed 
to families of the latter 
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das**; so, as Dyce .said to Dyce’s dying slid the safe into the water—fifty-eight feet 
brother* “ Thank Hod you was blowed up an' sheer at low tide/ 1 

say no more about it, Hank*' 1 l,ee, pale about the lips, said quietly: 

There was* curiously enough, little am- ** Kig a derrick on the dump-dock* and tell 
mosity against the Collector of the Forte Kinny to get his diving kit ready hy three 
among the quanymen* When June brought o'clock.” 

the great shark back to the Porte* they wel- Finn and Dyce exchanged glances, 
corned him with sticks of dynamite, but ** Kinny, he went to Hunger last night to 
nevertheless a weird sense of proprietorship* see about them new drills,” said Finn, 
of exclusive right in the biggest shark on defiantly, 

the coast* aroused in the quarrymen a senti- ** Who sent him? ” asked I^ee* angrily, 
ment almost akin to pride. Between the 44 Oh* you did* eh? ” 

shark and the men existed an uncanny com- " I thought you wanted them drills,” re- 
rade^hip* curiously in evidence when the pea ted Finn, 


Company’s imported shark-de¬ 



stroyers appeared at the Porte, 

“ G T wan now,” observed Far- 
rely* 44 an' divil a shark yell get 

in the wather* me bucks! Is it \hk 

sharks ye'll harpoon? tSure th’ 

Company's full o T thim.” // * ^ 

The shark-catchers, harpoons* A a 

lambs, and hooks, retired after a V Jk £ 

month's useless worrying, and the 
men jeered them as they cm- 
barked on the gravel train, 

“ Dhrop a dynamite shtick on ffi J 

the nob av his mbs!” shouted » mjmil 

Farrely after them—meaning the ! , 

president of the Company, The 'u ~ 

next day* little Cwear FHomme- i -d - - t ^ 
dieu* indulging in his semi-annual 
bath, was appreciated and ac- —~ 

cepted hy the Collector of the 

Porte, and his name was added to —“-T"i 

the unpensioned roll in the office 
of the Company’s superintendent, 

Francis Lee. . tjittw'ftl r If it Ittfit" *>f fir'll rtf I \rtl * 

,, , *,« *, . ■ > ■ • f'rfQfVrrx liters* (iml taWfatf. ’ 

Helen Pine* sitting alone in her 
room, copied the roll, made out 

the duplicate, erased little ('tesar’s name Fee’s eyes turned 
from the pay-roll* computed the total hack from Finn to Dyce. 
pay due him* and made out an order on the There was, in the sul- 
Company for $10.39. Then she rose,.stepped len faces before him, 
quietly into lice’s office, which adjoined her something Fruit he hud 
own room* and silently handed him the order, never before seen. 

I*ee was busy, and motioned her to bo something worse than 

seated. Dyce and Finn* hats in hand, looked sinister. He recog- 

obliquely at her as she seated herself and nixed it instantly, 
leaned on the window-ledge* face turned The next moment he 
towards the sea. She heard l^e say: Co said pleasantly; 

on, Finn;” and Firm began again in his ” Well, then, tell 1 a:I 

smooth* plausible voice; diving kit and be rei 

44 I opened the safe on a flat-car* an' CchI need a new ladder at 
knows who uncoupled the flat. Then Dyce one there by noon, 
signalled go ahead, but Henderson he sex When Finn and Dye 
Dyce signalled to back her up* an' the first I to bis fret and beg 
see was that Hat bangin' over the dump- Once he stopped to lij 
dock. Then she tipped up like a seesaw, an' jerked open the Lop d 


* 
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glanced at a pair of heavy Colt's revolvers 
lying there, cocked ami loaded* lie sat 
down at his desk after a while and spoke, 
perhaps half unconsciously, to Helen, as 
though ho had been speaking to her since 
Finn and Dyce left; 

“ They're a hard crowd, a tough lot, and 


ished; he looked at her without seeing the 
oval face, the dark questioning eyes, the 
young rounded figure involuntarily bending 
toward him* 

“ They tipped that safe off the dock on 
purpose/ 1 he said; 4 * they sent Kinney to 
Bangor on a fool's errand, Now Sawyer 1 8 
got to go down and see what can be 
done. 1 know what he’ll say. He'll 
re|K>rt the safe broken and one or 
two cash-boxes missing, and he'll 
bring up the rest and wait for a 
chance to divide with his gang*” 

He started to his feet and began to 
pace the floor again, talking all the 
while: 

** It's come to a crisis now and 
Vm not going under—if anyone should 
ask you! FH face them down; VW 
break that gang as they break stone! 
If I only knew' how to use a diving 
kit -and if I dared—with Dyce at the 
life-line- 

Half an hour later Lee, seated at 
his desk, raised his pale face from his 
hands and, for the first time, became 
conscious that Helen sat watching him 
beside the window. 

“ Can I do anything for you?” he 
asked with an effort. 

She held the order out to him; he 
took it, examined it, and, picking up 
a pen, signed his name. 

“ Forward it to the Company,” he 
said; Caesar's family wall collect it 
quicker than the shark collected Csb- 


sar* 


He did not mean to shock the girl 
with cynicism; indeed it was only 
such artificial indifference that en¬ 
abled him to endure the misery of the 
Porto-Of-Waves—misery that came 
under his eyes from sea and land— 
interminable, hopeless, human woe. 

What could he do for the lacerated 
creatures at the quarry ? He had only 
his salary. What could he do for 
families made destitute? The mica 
crushed and cut and blinded; the 
Collector of the Porte exacted bloody 
toll in spite of him. He could not 
I knew it would come to a crisis sooner or drive the dusk-choked, half-maddened quarry- 
later* Last year they drove the other super- men from their one solace and balm, the 
intendent to resign, and I was warned to look cool, healing ocean; he could not drive the 
out for myself. Now they see that they Collector from the Porte-of-Waves, 
can't use me, and they mean to get rid of “ I didn't mean to speak unfeelingly,” he 
me. How dared the messenger unlock the saidI feel such things very deeply*” 
safe before 1 was notified!” To his surprise and displeasure she re- 

She turned from the window as he fin- plied: " I did not know you felt anything. 1 ' 


ti bun! I'rC'tr .. it til off A lot.’ 
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She grew scarlet after she said it; he 
stared at her steadily, 

44 Do you regard me as brutal? ” he asked, 
sarcastically* 

44 No,' 1 she said, steadying her voice; 
44 you are not brutal; one must be human 
to be brutal,” 

Conscious of the epigram he looked at her 
half angrily, half inclined to laugh. 

44 You mean I am devoid of human feel¬ 
ing?” 

44 1 am not here to criticise my employer, ” 
she answered, faintly. 

44 Oh “but you have,” 

She was silent, 

“ You said you were not aware that I felt 
anything. Criticism is implied, isn't it?” 
he persisted with boyish impatience. 

She did not reply. 

He thought to himself ; 44 T took her from 
the quarry and this is what I get.” She 
divined his thought, and turned a little pale. 
She could have answered: “And you sent 
me to the quarry—for the memory of a 
kiss.” But she did not speak. 

Watching her curiously, he noticed the 
gray woolen gown, the spotless collar and 
cuffs, the light on her hair like light on 
watered silk. Her young face was turned 
toward the window*. For the first time it 
occurred to him that she might be lonely. 
He wondered where she came from, why she 
had sought Porte-of-Waves among all places 


on earth, what tragedy could have driven 
her from kin and kind to the haunts of men. 
She seemed so utterly alone, so hopelessly 
dependent, so young, that his conscience 
smote him, and he resolved to be a little 
companionable toward her, as far as his 
position of Superintendent permitted. True 
he could not do much; and whatever he 
might do would perhaps he misinterpreted 
by her, certainly by the quarrymen. 

44 A safe fell off the dock to-day,” he 
saidp pleasantly* forgetting she had been 
present at the announcement of disaster by 
Finn and Dyce, 44 Would you like to see 
the diver go down ? ” 

She turned toward him and smiled, 

44 It might interest you,” he went on, sur¬ 
prised at the beauty of her eyes; “we’re 
going to try to hoist the safe out of fifty- 
odd feet of water—unless it is smashed on 
the rocks* Come down w hen I go at three 
o'clock.” 

As he spoke his face grew r grave and he 
glanced at the open drawer by his elbow, 
where two blue revolver barrels lay shining 
in the morning light. 

At noon she w'ent into her little room, 
locked the door, and sat down on the 
bed. She cried steadily till two o'clock; 
from two until three she spent the time in 
obliterating all traces of tears; at three he 
knocked at her door and she opened it, fresh, 
dainty, smiling, and joined him, tying the 
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strings of a pink auribonnet under her oval 
chin. 

111 . 

The afternoon sun heat down on the dump- 
dock, where the derrick swung like a stumpy 
gallows against the sky. A dozen hard- 
faced, silent quarrymen sat around in groups 
on the string-piece; Farrely 
raked out the fire ii the rusty 
little engine; Finn ami 1 )ytv 
whispored together glower- 
ing at Lefty Sawyer, who 
stood dripping in his diving 
suit while Lee unscrewed the 
helmet and disentangled the 
lines, 

Ilehind Lee, Helen line 
sat on a pile of condemned 
sleepers, nervously twisting 
and untwisting the strings of 
her sunbonnet. 

When Sawyer 
was able to hear 
and to he heard, 

Lee listened, 
tight-lipped and 
hard-eyed, to a 
report that 
brought a ma¬ 
licious sneer to 
Finn's face and 
a twinkle of 
triumph into 
Dyce's dissipat¬ 
ed eyes, 

“ The safe is 
smashed an* the 
door open. 

Them there 
eight cash- 
boxes is all that 
l can see,” He pointed to the pile of steel 
boxes, still glistening uEth salt water, and 
already streaked and blotched with orange- 
colored rust. 

<£ There are ten boxes,” said Lee, coldly; 
“ go down again . tT 

Lnwiilingly, sullenly, Lefty Sawyer suf¬ 
fered himself to be invested with the heavy 
helmet ; the lines and tubes were ad¬ 
justed, Dyce superintended the descent, 
and Finn seized the signal cord. After a 
minute it twitched; l^ee grew white with 
anger ; Dyce turned away to conceal a 
grin. 

When again Sawyer stood on the dock and 
reported that the two cash-boxes were hope¬ 
lessly engulfed in the mud, Li e sternly bade 


him divest himself of the diving suit with 
reasonable celerity. 

“What you goin T to do?” asked Finn, 
coming up. 

** Is it your place to ask questions? said 
Lee, sharply. “Obey orders or you'll re¬ 
gret itl “ 

“ lie’s goin* down himself/' whispered 
Dyce to Sawyer. The diver 
cast a savage glance at I^eo 
and hesitated. 

” Take off that suit/’ re¬ 
peated Lee, 

Finn, scowling with anger, 
attempted to speak, but l^e 
turned <>n him and bade him 
to be silent. 

Slowly Sawyer divested 
himself of the clumsy diving 
suit; one after the other he 
pushed the leaden-soled shoes 
from him. I^ee 
watched him 
with mixed 
emotions. lie 
had gone too 
far to go back 
now — he under- 
stood that. 
Flinching at 
such a moment 
meant chaos in 
the quarry, and 
he knew that 
the last shred 
of his authority 
and control 
would go if he 
hesitated. Yet, 
with all his 
heart and soul, 
he shrank from 
going down into the sea. What might not 
such men do? Dyee held the life line. A 
moment or two of suffocation!—would such 
men hesitate? Accidents are so easy to 
prove, and signals may be easily misunder¬ 
stood. He laid a brace of heavy revolvers 
on the dock and smiled. 

As Dyce lifted the helmet upon his shoul¬ 
ders, he caught a last glimpse of sunlight 
and blue sky and green leaves—a brief vision 
of dark, brutal faces—of Helen Pine's color¬ 
less frightened face. Then he felt himself 
on the dock ladder, then a thousand tons 
seemed to fall from his feet, and the dusky 
ocean enveloped him, 

(In the dump-dock silence reigned. After 
a moment or two Finn whispered to Sawyer; 



“ - - n (tDVHN tub* xermr-i W> JtiH from kin ftfl, n-jwrt the tinnl# 
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Dyce joined the group; Farrely whitened a she cried, breathlessly. “Dyce! pull him 
bit under his brick-red sunburn and pre- up!“ 

tended to fuss at his engine. When the great blank-eyed helmet ap- 

Helen Tine, heart beating furiously, peaml, she watched it as though hypnotized* 
watched them. i>hc did not know what When, dragging his leaden feet, Lee stum- 
they were going to do what they were bled to the dock and flung one of the two 
doing now with the air tubes. She did not missing rash-boxes at Dyce's feet, she grew 
understand such things, but she saw a line dizzy and her little hands ached with their 
suddenly twitch in Dyce's fingers, and she grip on the heavy weapons, 
saw murder in Finn's eyes. Sawyer, stupid, clutching his shattered 

Before she knew' what she was doing she forearm, never removed his eyes from her 
found herself clutching both of I^e's re- face; Dyce unscrewed the helmet, shaking 
volvers. with fright. 

Finn saw- her and stood petrified; Dyce “ There, you lying blackguard I” gasped 
gaped at the leveled muzzles. Nobody moved. Lee, pointing to the recovered cash-box, 

After a little while the line in Dyce's hand “ take them all to my office, where I'll settle 
twitched vio¬ 
lently ; Finn 
started and 
swore; Sawyer 
said distinctly, 

“Cut that 
line! ” 

The next in¬ 
stant she fired 
at him ]Joint 
blank, and he 
dropped to the 
bleached boards 
with a howl of 
dismay. The 
crack of the 
revolver echoed 
and echoed 
among t li e 
rocks; a silence 
that startled 
followed. Pres¬ 
ently, behind his 
engine, Farrely 
began to laugh; 
two quarrymen 
near him got up 
and shambled 
hastily away. 

“ Draw him 
up ! " gasped 
the girl, with 
a desperate 
glance at the 
water. 

Finn, the 
foreman, cursed 
and flung dow r n 
his lines, and 
walked away 
cursing. 

** Take tho 
lines, Noonan, 
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with you once and for all! I'll find the 
other to-morrow.” 

Nobody replied* I^ee, flushed with excite¬ 
ment mid triumph, stripped off his diving 
dress before he became aware that some¬ 
thing beside his own episode had occurred* 
Then he saw Lefty Sawyer, bedabbled with 
blood, staring with sick, surprised eyes at 
somebody—a woman, who sat huddled on a 
heap of sun-dried sleepers, sun bonnet fallen 
back, cocked revolver in either hand, and, 
in her dark eyes, tears that flowed silently 
over her colorless cheeks, 
lie glared at Dyce* 

“ Ask Acr,” muttered Dyce, doggedly. 

He turned toward Helen, but Farrely, be¬ 
hind his engine, shouted: ** Faith she stood 
olf th f gang or the breathin' below wud ha’ 
choked ye! Thank the lass, lad, an' mind 
she's a gun whin ye go worritin' the fishes 
for the Coompany's cash-box! ” 


That night Lee made a speech at the 
i[uarry. The men listened placidly. Dyce, 
amazed that he was not discharged, went 
lack U> nurse Sawyer, a thoroughly cowed 
nan* Xoonan, Farrely, and Phelan retired 
to their shanty and got fighting drunk to 
the health of the 44 colleen wid' the gun; ,T 
the rest of the men went away with whole¬ 
some convictions concerning their Superin¬ 
tendent that promised better things. 

i£ Didn't fire Dyce no, he didn't, M was 
the whispered comment* 

Lee's policy had done it's work. 

As for the murderous mover of the plot, 
the plausible foreman, Finn, he had shown 
the white feather under fire and he knew 
the men might kill him on sight. It’s 


an Irish characteristic under such circum¬ 
stances. 

Lee walked back from the quarry, realiz¬ 
ing his triumph, recognizing that he owed it 
neither to his foolhardy impulse, nor yet to 
his mercy to Dyce and Sawyer, He went to 
the house and knocked at Helen's door, She 
was not there, He sat alone in his office, 
absently playing with pen and ruler until the 
June moon rose over the ocean and yellow 
sparkles flashed among the waves. An hour 
later he went to the dock, and found her sit¬ 
ting there alone in the moonlight, 

&he did not repulse him. Her innocent 
hour had come and she knew it, for she had 
read such things in romance. It came. Iiut 
she was too much in love, too sincere, to use 
a setting so dramatic, She told him she 
loved him; she told him why she had come 
to the Porte-of-Waves, why she had remem¬ 
bered the kiss and the promise. She rested 
her head on his shoulder and looked out at 
the moon, smaller and more silvery now. 
8he w<is contented. 

Under the dock the dark waves lapped 
musically, 1’nder the dock Finn* striped 
to the skin, plunged silently downward for 
the last cash-box, trusting to sense of touch 
to find the safe. 

But what he found was too horrible for 
words, 

“ Hark," whispered Helen; " did you 
hear something splash? ” 

I^ee looked out into the moonlight: a 
shadow, a black triangular fin, cut the silvery 
surface, steered hither and thither—circled, 
sheered seaward, and was lost. Then came 
another splash, far out among the waves. 

,f The (Collector of the Porte," said Lee; 
"he is making merry in the moonlight*" 
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THE LAGOON, OMAHA EXPOSITION, 


AN APPRECIATION OP THE WEST. 


APROPOS OF THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 


By William Allen White, 

Author of " What's the Matter with ” ^'The Itcal Jhhul-,' and the BctywLIR- Siorit-H. 


O l"T West beyond the Mississippi, in the 
open country where men grew famous 
fighting Indians a generation ago, there is a 
modern civilization. Wanting a better term, 
we call this civilization Anglo-Saxon, Dem¬ 
ocracy built it, and it is holding a festival in 
a bend of the Missouri, just outside of 
Omaha, A few hundred acres of land are 
covered with gay architecture. There is a 
lagoon half a mile long. In its water per¬ 
haps half a score of festive white staff build¬ 
ings are reflected. Near by are the State 
buildings, constructed in varying tastes from 
tolerable to very bad; and then, of course, 
there is the Midway ; there is an Indian camp¬ 
ing ground, whereon a thousand Indians, of 
“every kindred, every tribe/' from Alaska 
to Florida, are quartered. There are the 
pens and the stalls for a live-stock show and 
the incorporeal hereditaments thereunto ap¬ 


pertaining. Of course the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition is not so magnificent as the 
World's Fair at Chicago, And yet the half- 
mile vista down the lagoon at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition discloses nearly per¬ 
fect examples of staff architecture. Noth¬ 
ing at Chicago surpassed it as a picture. 
Several million dollars have been expended. 
Private and corporate capital has helped 
the national government to make this show 
in a small measure worthy of the civilization 
which produced It. So, the ideals of the 
promoters of the Exposition were set high. 
For this is no new civilization, this civiliza¬ 
tion of the new western country. It was 
conceived thousands of years ago. Its 1 eavt>n 
was working among men when Ariovistujs 
crossed the Rhine and fought with C;esar. 
Perhaps the germs of the force which bound 
the Helvetians together lives in the soul of 
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the Anglo-Saxon to-day* Some sentient 
power hay wrought a marvelous change in 
the prairie lands in the span of years that 
measures a man's life. Where the Indian's 
conned-tires burned in the {lays of Jackson, 
the Caucasian's dream of beauty has found 
a fleeting shape in the white city that rises 
out on the plains to-day. 

At night, twenty thousand electric lights 
paint a scene from fairyland upon the waters 
of the lagoon. The temples that stand there 
are erected to appease the gods of the latter 
days, the gods of machinery, electricity, the 
liberal arts, and all their kith and kin. 
What name that power shall take which has 
wrought this wonder; whether man shall 
worship the sentient force as Democracy, 
Destiny, or God, is a theme for philosophers 
to discuss and to settle if they can. But 
with the manifestations of its works before 
him, no one can deny the presence here of 
something wise and mighty. At the very 
least the miracle of this Omaha Exposition, 
rising m what hut yesterday seemed one of 
the earth's waste places, should strengthen 
the faith of Anglo-Saxons in the potency of 
their race and its institutions, even as the 
apostles of the Christ were filled with faith, 
seeing the signs and wonders of old. 

This civilization is not crumbling. Popular 
education has crystal]bed the mortar in this 
edifice which Democracy is building. It is 
a house built upon a rock. The child of the 
farmer has the same number of years' school¬ 
ing, and exactly the same schooling, that 
the banker’s child has. The two youths 
start in life with equal opportunities* When 
the recent call came from the President for 
volunteers for the army, every man who 
offered to enlist in one western State could 
read and write. Democracy builds the school- 
house, and the school-house perpetuates 
Democracy* Fifty cents of every dollar 
paid by the citizens of the West in direct 
taxation goes to maintain schools. The 
other half-dollar is divided into little piles to 
promote the general welfare in other de¬ 
partments of government* Monarchies, 
principalities, and powers tax their citizens 
to the verge of revolution, and prime min¬ 
isters are proud if the King's treasure is 
large enough to buy guns and iron ships ami 
drilled melt and powder and lead to hold an 
armed peace and avert famine in a land 
civilized for centuries, flowing with milk and 
honey. Democracy buys a blackboard and a 
hickory pointer, and hires a soft-voiced girl 
to handle thorn. With these arms and ac¬ 
coutrements, Democracy goes into the camp 


of the savage anti establishes peace and pro¬ 
claims a feast in the midst of a land lately 
taken from the desert* And the school- 
house is the holy of holies whence the high 
priest of Democracy shall come, dad in the 
habiliments of grace and power, to work the 
marvels and to fulfil the prophecy made to 
mankind by this prairie vision of Omaha* 
Every June leaves the standard of popular 
intelligence higher than the preceding Sep¬ 
tember found it. This Trans-Mississippi is a 
growing country In more ways than one. 
And this quickening is not directed chiefly 
toward material things* Something more 
than a a building boom " has made this West* 
The school-house is not a commercial temple* 
It is turning men’s minds toward 11 reason 
and the will of God." It is the sign by 
which Democracy shall conquer* 

Scholars who have sjient much time in 
research say that 350 years ago Coronado 
came up from Mexico through this Trans- 
Mississippi land, looking for gold, as be¬ 
hooved a good Spaniard. The scholars say 
that he halted tn central Kansas, on one of 
three hillocks at the junction of the Kansas 
and the Mine River. Agents of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution have located the exact spot 
where Coronado planted the great wooden 
cross and Look possession of all the land for 
the King of Spain, it is on a rise of ground 
that overlooks to-day a peaceful, prosperous 
valley. The cross hiis been mold these thr<ec 
centuries* Democracy was attracted, as 
perhaps the Spaniard was attracted, by the 
thrilling beauty of the scene. And near 
the spot where Spam's cross stood, Dem¬ 
ocracy has put Its emblem, the little, low, 
white school-house with green blinds* Cor¬ 
onado and his men were a greedy pack, look¬ 
ing for the Seven Cities of Cibola, They 
were blinded by their lust for gold, and they 
juggled with the cross. The love of gold 
was not strong enough to break down this 
wilderness* They who came three centuries 
later and brought the school-house* came 
“ to make the West the homestead of the 
free," came to put Mis word Who sanctified 
the cross into the legal conscience of the 
people. The lagoon at Omaha is the out¬ 
ward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual beauty of that high endeavor* 
Therefore the dweller in the Trans-Missis¬ 
sippi country should keep ever in mind the 
image of what might have been if Spain had 
not. ceded Louisiana to France. That Image 
might Inspire the American heart to the fear 
Of the Lord, which is the beginning of wis¬ 
dom, For the Spanish idea, that indefinable 
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principle that governs the course of nations 
of the Spanish race, is a worm in the bud. 
Under Spanish rule, or following even in a 
remote parallel the way of Spanish peoples, 
what a wretched destiny would have been 
waiting for this generation of men in the 
Mississippi Basin! Jn the fertile angles of 
the streams the placita would huddle about 
some imposing pile of mud, the home of the 
grandee* Feans would roam the barren hills 
following their flocks* The rich valleys 
probably would be left to the blue-stem. If 
by chance some farmer, braver than his 
kinsmen, should for a time disturb the sod, 
the gay sunflower would soon spring up to 
mock the folly of his daring. The ox and 
the jibs, trudging over rutty, unkempt roads, 
would set pace for the traffic in the land, 
and the sun-dial would mark the passing of 
the “ impracticable hours / f Superstition, 
bereft of all that was noble in the symbolism 
of the Aztec rites, yet clinging to many 
Aztec absurdities and holding tightly to the 
most fantastic delusions of the dark ages, 
would bind a people to paganism who boasted 
of their Christianity, Instead of the splen¬ 
did monuments to agriculture, to the applied 
sciences, to the arts, and to the unknown 
goddess Beauty, which stand at Omaha to¬ 
day the Mecca of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims; 
under the Influence of Spain, barbaric pro* 
cessions would file out of adobe cathedrals 
in the dry seasons and would duck holy 
images in adjacent creeks, chanting the 
while modified supplications of the sun-wor¬ 
shipers for rain* The Spanish idea seems 
to have lethargy for its principle* It is 
sleepy, but not dreamy enough to be poetic. 
Here in this western land, a people thralled 
by the Spanish hypnosis would not be ambi¬ 
tious enough to grow, yet they would be too 
favorably situated to die* Even a vagrant 
fancy sketch of what might have been if 
Napoleon had not taken Louisiana from the 
King of Spain should put every citizen of 
the West on his marrow bones in humble 
thanksgiving for the blessings he enjoys. 
Ii Anglo-Saxons were a pious race, like the 
.lews or the Arabs, they would put prayer 
rooms in the buildings at the Tran ^Missis¬ 
sippi Exposition, and visitors would be called 
—very likely by the most worshipful school- 
bell—to retire an hour each day to meditate 
upon the good fortune which brought this 
mid-continental empire from the rule of the 
pons of Caesar into the dominion of Ario- 
visfcus* 

3pain held this Trans-Mississippi country 
for throe centuries. How strange it is that 


in this festival, now holding in the heart of 
what might have been New Spain, there is 
not one thing in all the show to remind the 
visitor to the Exposition of western Amer¬ 
ican history in that three hundred years* 
The utter annihilation of everything Spanish 
in all the West seems almost sad. In the 
new world’s mind, Spain's pioneers, who 
tramped eo valiantly across the swamps, the 
prairies, the desert, and the mountains, seek¬ 
ing the Seven Cities of Gold, are of less con¬ 
sequence than the black leaders of the war- 
boy a in the Matubeleland* Cubeya de Vaca 
was a great explorer, hut the fair-skinned 
people have forgotten him. In all the miles 
of rolling prairie which furnishes the wealth 
that has produced this stirring spectacle on 
the Missouri not one min, not one mound is 
there to mark the resting place of the men 
who ruled the land for fifteen score of years* 
Only in the mountain States is the Spaniard’s 
grave kept green* And there is a tragedy 
in the slow, inevitable decay of the Spanish 
principle; for, beside it, making an unavoid¬ 
able contrast, is the virile growth of the 
Anglo-Saxon* It has been gradual- this 
Spanish decay; and down there in the south¬ 
ern mountain States, where four centuries 
have passed as quietly as they do in tombs, 
one may look down the corridors of time and 
see the Spaniard passing, see him dying by 
inches—after all, a melancholy sight, for he 
was a good fellow in his day, and served 
God well. At Santa Fe, the capital of 
Yankee Spain, there is an old bell hanging 
in San Miguel church* The church has been 
there 300 years, and the date upon the 
bell says that it was moulded in Spain in 
1356. On the bell crown are these words 
in Latin: ** Saint Joseph, pray for us." 
That old bell should be brought North—alas! 
brought as a captive—to the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition, to make an Anglo-Saxon 
holiday, " Saint Joseph, pray for us ,’ 1 rang 
out the old bell before Columbus left Genoa. 
" Saint Joseph, pray for us,” it clanged aa 
Spain's glory rose with the second Philip and 
sank with the Armada* “ Saint Joseph, 
pray for us,” sang the bell in Its quaint 
Latin tongue when the world's scholars 
thought that the English language was a 
jargon, and before Luther, the heretic, 
swung the hammer that nailed the Theses to 
the door to the time of the grand old hymn, 
M Ein feste Burg 1st unser Gott." ** Saint 
Joseph, pray for us,” tinkled the bell as it 
crossed the sea* to ring for the glory of 
Spain and the preservation of the faith* 
“ Saint Joseph, pray for us—pray for us,” 
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sobbed the rusty voice in the lusty throat 
for poor Carlotta, the hapless, and for 
Maximilian; and again, “Fray for us” it 
wailed as the sea-birds brought the news of 
the crumbling of the sunny land that had 
sent so many strong arms over the world to 
defend the ancient faith. And now the let¬ 
ters, " Saint Joseph, pray for us T ” stare into 
the blue eyes of the Northerner, warning him 
to reflect upon the sparks that fly upward. 

At Omaha, in the center of the festive 
scene, surrounded by the toys of modern 
science—the electric fountain spouting its 
colored jets, the resistless motors, the labor- 
saving engines; in the shadow of the classic 
sanctuary made for the fine arts, this old 
mud church of San Miguel should stand, and 
its jangling bell should be heard sometimes 
above the blare of brass and of tinkling 
cymbals, with its 44 Saint Joseph, pray for 
us.” Perhaps we may need hia prayera 
when the 8lav shall find in our noblest 
achievement only the inspiration for a sigh. 

The managers of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition have given more attention to the 
North American Indian than they have given 
to the Spaniard, The Indian has left his 
mark all over the Mississippi Valley, He 
has named the rivers* He has christened 
many of the towns and most of the Western 
States* Doubtless Spain named all these 
rivers and valleys and high places, after her 
own heroes and according to her own ideals. 
Why did not Spain's names stick? Why did 
the Indian's meaningless and unmusical 
nomenclature impress things so deeply ? Did 
he not have a vigor in his very death that 
comma nded the white man 1 s respect ? Surely 
there must have been seme good in the red 
man for so much to live after him. His 
spirit seems to hover over the Western land. 
Although the plow has scarred it and the 
railroad scratched it, and commerce has 
stripped the trees away that fringed its 
rivers, it is still the Indian country out here 
on the plains. At Omaha, where the bluffs 
of the Missouri mark their heavy brown lines 
on the northern horizon, and where the green 
of the upland stretches away into a glorious 
vista southward, there is a largeness and a 
savage freedom about the great curves and 
angles in the landscape that seem to give 
the Indian a natural right to ownership of 
the soil. Indeed, so lately did the Indian 
leave that the people of the new West still 
cherish traditions of the fighting days. 
Hundreds of well-dressed business men hurry 
through tiled corridors in Omaha, and scoot 
up and down the heights of brown-stone 


buildings in elevators, who in the decade of 
the seventies operated the business end of a 
rifle against the aborigines. Red Cloud, 
whose war-path lay but a night's ride in a 
sleeper from Omaha, still lives. Sitting 
Bull and his braves lately terrorized the 
land where the Trans-Mississippi country 
will find its heartiest support. Spotted Tail 
and American Horse, chiefs of plains In¬ 
dians, are heroes of but yesterday. And to¬ 
day the land over which they rode to glory 
knows them no more. The men w r ho con¬ 
quered the Cheyennes, the Shoshones, the 
Omahas, the Blackfeet, and the Crows fought 
this spring, hand to band, knee to knee* eye 
to eye with the Philistines to prevent them 
from putting red paint on the white staff 
columns and arches and facades around the 
Court of Honor at Omaha, 

It is only fair, therefore, that the Indian, 
who has played so important a part—even 
if it wras a losing part—in the civilization of 
the new West, should have an important 
place in this Trana-Mississippi Exposition, 
It will be a kind of first inventory of stock 
on hand in the Louisiana Purchase, and it is 
gratifying to the lovers of poetic justice to 
find that the red man, who furnished the 
raw material for so much of the recent his¬ 
tory of the Mississippi States, should have a 
place in the invoice-book. The Government 
of the United States has appropriated con¬ 
siderable money to bring the Indian to 
Omaha this summer. The Indian exhibit is 
one of the most interesting parts of the Ex¬ 
position. By contrast, the exhibit of the 
savage makes the show of the civilized man 
more significant. The representatives from 
each of the existing tribes exemplify its 
manner of aboriginal life, its savage cus¬ 
toms, its barbaric industries. Probably at 
no other place in the world will there be so 
admirable a living picture of the red man as 
this one at Omaha. A pitiable tragic ac¬ 
companiment to this picture will be the seri¬ 
ous exhibit made by the Indian schools of 
the United States. It shows the Indian try¬ 
ing vainly to make the jump of forty cen¬ 
turies from the chipped stone age to the day 
of the clearing-house, all in one wild hopeless 
leap. The Indian school exhibit prescribes 
the boundaries of the power of Democracy. 
It can work wonders with the men of the 
north countries of Europe. It can trans¬ 
form a wilderness into a State in the passing 
of a generation, using Anglo-Saxons, Celts, 
Teutons, or Slavs. But Democracy cannot 
civilize the Indian. In barren soil the mus¬ 
tard-seed dies. A man may not become a 
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participant in the blessings of Democracy 
by education alone. Neither can be change 
his complexion by proclamation, nor his dis¬ 
position by legislation. Democracy is a 
birthright. The race has been bargaining 
for the blessings of Democracy for untold 
centuries. War was the commerce of our 
fathers of old. Their lives were the mediums 
of exchange. Our liberties were the savings 
of their earnings, and this Democracy is our 
inheritance. The Indian cannot acquire a 
taste for the fruits of these victories. To 
him—even as they are to men of the Tiatin 
race—they must ever be apples of Sodom. 

So this, the life that exists here in this 
Trans-Mississippi country, must be a strange 
life save to the kinsmen of the old Angles 
and the Saxons. To Frenchmen, to the 
Spaniard, to the Arab, it must seem odd to 
find several millions of people working six 
days in the week on farms, in offices, at 
benches, on railroads, in stores, and to know 
that in the whole domain, covering more 
territory than the half of Europe, is no place 
where class lines are drawn, where either the 
prince or the pauper abides. Here the little 
brother of the rich and the little sister of 
the poor may meet upon terms arranged by 
their own inclinations. In this Trans-Mis¬ 
sissippi country there is no family of dis¬ 
tinction. The grandfather does not enter into 
the social equation, and he is not considered 
valuable collateral in financial or political 
transactions. Every tub stands on its own 
bottom, and if there is any caste, the spend¬ 
thrift is the only outcast, and the dishonest 
debtor is the only man from whom the people 
flee as from the unclean. 

From that civilization the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition was called, out of a fancy through 
a hope, into being. An executive committee 
used to meet regularly at the luncheon hour 
while its work progressed, to discuss growth 
of certain Exposition plans. There were no 
gentlemen in the luncheon room whose names 
are blazoned where there is a “ boast of 
heraldry and pomp of power.” The chair¬ 
man of one of the most important sub-com- 
m it tees was a telegraph messenger boy a 
generation ago. His friend on the right 
was a farm-hand then. The young man near 
the window was an office hoy during the 
panic of seventy-three. One of his associ¬ 
ates on the finance committee used to twist 
brakes out of Denver on a cattle train. 
There were the lawyer, doctor, merchant, 
chief, rich man, poor man, and probably the 
other two classes in the group. It was 
absolutely democratic, The men around the 


luncheon table made no pretensions to aca¬ 
demic culture. Here and there was a col¬ 
lege-bred man, hut he had forgotten who 
Phidias was, and the other men didn't care 
who he was. These men have built the 
lagoon, with its Court of Honor. It is as 
surely a part and a fruit of the civilization 
that has grown in the Trans-Mississippi 
country as the cable car, the town library, 
the demagogue, or canned beef. 

Democracy is vital. Perhaps it is the 
only growing idea. No one has defined it. 
Great minds have expressed something of its 
meaning. Their thoughts tally with some 
rhythm that pulses through the soul of 
things. Heaven that directs it only knows 
what it is, this Democracy. Men know that 
it makes nations virile, tunes their songs in 
a major key, makes men fight with their 
hands instead of with knives and poison. 
And more than these things. Democracy im¬ 
pels men, whether they are building high^ 
ways or universities, or whether they are 
forming international policies or circum¬ 
scribing the peregrinations of the town cow, 
to transact business through the agency of 
committees. This much is palpable about 
Democracy, It can fight; it is potent to 
win an empire where the Latin civilization 
failed and where the Indian's institutions 
fell to pieces. Surely the potency which can 
win empire will bring out all this Ijeauty that 
Democracy is now holding up to fleeting 
view. 

And yet one is accustomed to think of 
Democracy as a principle that has no beauty 
in it* Scholars have persuaded the world 
that beauty passed from activity when 
Greece decayed. Philosophers seem to have 
concluded that Democracy cannot rise from 
a dead level of monotonous ugliness. Be¬ 
cause Democracy has waged wars, has built 
railroads, has made cities, has founded gov¬ 
ernments, and has elected presidents, the 
most reckless speculator in political prob 
abilities has not dared to invest in the theory 
that Democracy may hold in its essence the 
vital element which may spread beauty over 
the world as widely as Democracy has spread 
commerce. But out here in the corn and 
steer country, in a State known on the stock 
exchange as one of those frightful ” granger” 
States—-here is the Court of Honor at Omaha, 
a really beautiful thing, and it is thoroughly 
what the” boomer” calls fi a home product.” 
And, therefore, although the spectacle ris¬ 
ing on the field west of Omaha is beautiful, 
it is marvelous for something more than its 
beauty. It is for this that, while so much 
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beauty ia to be found there, m one is vain¬ 
glorious aboot it. Every one accepts it as 
a matter of coarse. This beauty has sprung 
from the gens of Democracy, which has 
brought forth ail the gross richness of the 
Vest, The bauble that men have made for 
a holiday out here on the plains may vanish 
as the mirage vauls hes - Bn t whateve r beauty 
th^re was in the minds of the makers—in the 
uml of democracy—will stay, will grow, will 
form itself into hard realities, will pass into 
shapes of stone and brick and mortar, into 
city avenues, into public buildings, . into 
dwelling*places, for time to gnaw it. It is 


not phantasmagoria to imagine that when 
Democracy has conquered all the continents 
it can subdue, and the islands of the eastern 
and western seas, it will spend its energy 
making these domains things of beauty. 

May be, while the Latin, old and wasted, 
sits under the Apennines and the Alps, and 
dreams dreams of the glory that has been-^ 
the young man, the Anglo-Saxon, rejoicing in 
his Democracy, is seeing visions. The Court 
of Honor out here on the prairie land may be 
one of the visions that is flitting through his 
mind, a vision that by God's grace and the 
Saxon’s courage some day shall come true. 


DIARY OF THE BRITISH CONSUL AT SANTIAGO 

DURING HOSTILITIES. 


FROM MAY IS* IS38, THE DAY BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE SPANISH FLEET, TO JULY 18, 
THE DAY AFTER THE AMERICANS TOOK POSSESSION OF THE CITY. 

BY FREDERICK W. RamsdEN, 


Eorrufc’S NorE.—When, in the course of thd w r ar with Spain, United States warships began to appear off t ha 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba, the late Frederick W. Ramsden, British Consul at Santiago, began to keep a diary. 
h waa for the benefit of his son*, one of whom is an American railroad man* and it waa not intended for publi¬ 
cation, It telLs with; remarkable clearness and interest what a close, dispassionate observer, with unusual 
wurv*a of Lnfvrmatiiia. saw and beard of the invading army and navy from within the beleaguered city. It i$ 
aluo a valuable contribution to history, for it supplements and corrects the accounts of the Santiago cam- 
j^sgn written from the American point of view. No man could have been better fitted to write of the eitra- 
onfinarv events within the city of Santiago during the American investment than Mr, Hampden, regarding 
wbw# oatnkordmary career some further informalioti will be found in a note at the end of the article. When a 
tnvvv boy, ho w as. a*n6 to Cuba aa the representative of an English firm of exporters. Within two years he had 
boon appointed sweretarv to the British Consul at Santiago, and he soon rose to the full consulship, which he 
hold for nearly forty yearn 



f p 18th May, 1898. 
A : v teak three American 
steamers were signaled off 
the port, and turned out to 
be a large sailboat fitted out 
for righting and two gun¬ 
boats, Two of them ap- 
proachtid* and some shots 
were me hanged with the 
forts. They were seen to be 
dragging with a line in front 
a Mm h-uhar, probably trying to hook the 
.\hn h go from here to Jamaica and 


1 , tu*+iti 4 'i’hey have evidently come to 

.-Min refill PLWortaiu if the Spanish fleet 

If I Uj*i hit tor having been known to have 
^ i ■ i '4‘^'4 r r Oil BitmUy evening ; else to get 
f ‘*0.1. < o I tin' gmui of the forts here. 
u - i ill *im Jive ton gun to be putin 
ih'< i'unU (lord* Battery. The 
jfij.Li rt<ni away In the afternoon. 


and the “Addle” sailed for Kingston with 
199 passengers. 

Thursday, 19th May, The Spanish fleet 
appeared at daybreak, and came in. It 
consists of the u Infanta Maria Teresa,” the 
“ Vizcaya,” the “ Almirante Oquendo,” the 
“ Cristobal Colon,” and the torpedo-boat de¬ 
stroyers “ Fluton ” and il Furor,” Their coal 
is almost finished, and they have only had 


just enough to get them here. The other 
destroyer, the ^Terror,” has remained at 
Martinique for repairs. The American ships 
which were here yesterday are this morning 
at Guantanamo, and have been firing at Play a 
del Este, or the temporary fort there. Our 
Governor, Capriles, who is a naval mam 
much to the regret of everyone, resigned 
to-day, and has joined the fleet 

Saturday, 21st May. One American war 
ship appeared off the harbor, remaining a!J 
dav. At six i\ M. three sh ots were heard. The 
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French gunboat “ Fultonsailed at two f.m. provisions at their risk, he promising to pay 
for Martinique with some twenty passengers, for them, on arrival, at a moderate price, 
A banquet was given this evening by the the customs duties, which are for the pres- 
merchants of Santiago to the fleet. Admiral ent suspended, to be for the benefit of the 
Sampson is said to have been at Samana Bay government. It is not clear how he is to 
two days ago, dispose of the money in Europe, and if the 

Sunday, 22d May. Two American war- cable is cut, he certainly cannot do so, and 
ships anchored off the port this morning, as no one counts on the certainty of pay- 
and have remained all day, but no firing has ment, it is hardly likely that anyone will 
been heard. We hear that Admiral Sampson, be found willing to take the risk on these 
with four battleships, four cruisers, and terms. He says that at Guantanamo they 
three gunboats, was off Havana yesterday, are already in want of the first necessaries 
and this afternoon we hear that the “ Iowa,” of life, and that we should see what we can 

do, both for the 
troops and for 
the town* They 
knew perfectly 
well that war 
was very prob¬ 
able, but no 
steps at all were 
taken for the 
future provi¬ 
sioning of the 
troops until 
now when it is 
too late, and 
now they want 
private people 
to help them 
out of the mess, 
Tuesday,24 th 
May, (Queen’s 
birthday and my 
wife's Saint 
day; how dif¬ 
ferent from 
other years!) 
The day com¬ 
menced with 
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the enemy id probably an English steamer, 
bringing 3,000 tons of coal for the Spanish 
nary. The battleship "Cristobal Colon "got 
binder way, and it was supposed that she 
would go out and prevent her capture by 
the Americans, probably an easy matter, 
since her speed is over eighteen knots and 
the American ships are said to be simply 
mail steamers fi t ted wi th guns* The ** Colon, * 
however* simply went down the bay and 
anchored near the entrance* The two de¬ 
stroyers are also down near the entrance* 
The flagship at midday went down to Cajuma 
Ray, and has anchored there, and another iron¬ 
clad, either the "Vizcaya” or the "Oquendo," 
has taken her place at the Juragua wharf, 
and in taking in water. It is said that the 
Americans have taken their prize, whatever 
it in, and have carried her off. It seems 
incredible that this should have been al¬ 
lowed right in front of the port, and the 
squadron inside with steam up* It looks as 
if the fleet did not intend to move from this 
port, an it is evidently taking up a position 
nearer the entrance, so as to command it 
in ciwa of an attack* We shall now see 
whether the American fleet decides to come 
down this way to attack the Spaniards, in 
which case it will have a tough job to get 
In ; or whether it will send a few ships to 
prevent the Spanish leaving this port, and 
then attack Havana. Meat was to-day ad¬ 
vanced to sixty cents a pound in the mar- 
kid, and it is difficult to get any vegetables 
thorn, the fleet buys nearly all* This 
fried business in going to become very serious, 
and there will now be little hope of getting 
in fend supplies from abroad. 

rnotm n kg ins to kun short in the city* 

Thursday, May 2tith* Raining until the 
afternoon and thick* At first only one 
ship was signaled, but when it cleared there 
were three* Wo hear that the two Ameri¬ 
can squadrons have crossed each other off 
(ijeiifuoguSj Commodore Schley going to 
Capo San Antonio, and Admiral Sampson 
coming down here to Santiago de Cuba, to 
look after the Spanish squadron. We may 
expect him, then, to-morrow, and shall 
now see if he will content himself with 
blockading the port and shutting the Span¬ 
iards in, or whether he will try to force 
l.lh' port. If he blockades us for any time, 
there will bo nothing but rice to eat* If he 
al.tucks, wo are likely to get it pretty hot. 
Tim Spanish ships have taken up their posi- 
UnuH near the entrance of the harbor, the 


"Cristobal Colon" and the two destroyers 
at the entrance of Nispero, and between that 
and Socapa and Smith Cay the flagship " Ma¬ 
ria Teresa/’ and tbe "Oquendo" in Cajuma* 
and the ** Vizcaya ” close to tbe red buoy on 
the colonnades below Punta Limetas. We 
can see only the last three from here, and 
they are moored on to the entrance of the 
harbor. Therefore any shots exchanged 
with vessels outside will not come our way, 
but will cross at about right angles from 
us. It is now known that yesterday they 
allowed the coal steamer to be taken with¬ 
out even an effort to save her* To-day the 
military have taken possession of all the 
flour in town, and none will be left for the 
public ; therefore, in another week, there will 
be no bread to be had, and the bakeries will 
be closed* At home, here, we laid in a small 
stock of biscuits, and also some flour, and 
shall make our own bread as long as the 
latter lasts* I now hear that the Spanish 
squadron never intended to go from here to 
Havana the other day when it prepared for 
sea, but to Porto Rico. It is probably safer 
here, but it is useless as a fleet. The pro¬ 
vision cargo from Halifax has fallen through; 
the people there charged a big price, and 
also refused to take the blockade risk. 

Friday, 27th May. A little before eleven 
o'clock this morning the American fleet was 
signaled, and remained off the port all day, 
disappearing in the evening. They reported 
twelve ships, but in the afternoon I went 
down to Cinco Reales and up to the signal 
station of Vigia, and could make out only 
nine ships, about lifteen miles off shore. 
There were two large battleships, probably the 
" Indiana” and the “ Iowa,” and another large 
steamer with three funnels, but it did not 
look like a battleship ; the rest appeared to 
be smaller vessels* but they were too far off 
to distinguish clearly. The tnan on the 
lookout told me that the coal steamer they 
took the day before yesterday was still there 
with them, so probably they have retained 
it in order to supply themselves with coal 
therefrom. The Halifax people have now 
made another offer, w T hich we have accepted, 
but it is hardly likely that a vessel with pro¬ 
visions will be able to get through the block¬ 
ade, I was able to-day to see better the 
positions of the Spanish ships, which are not 
visible from here, and I find that the *' Colon " 
is in Caspar Inlet, that is, between Punta 
(iorda and the south side of that inlet. One 
of the destroyers h placed well inside the 
outer bay of the Nispero, jnst in front of 
the entrance to the second bay, or larger 
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one, where the cable is stowed in the water. 
If the Americans try to enter, they will have 
a pretty hard job to do so, 

Saturday, 2Sfch May. This morning the 
American fleet had disappeared, and only 
one ship was visible. By five in the after¬ 
noon they had all come back, and remained 
during the night 

GOING DOWN TO SEE THE AMERICAN SHIPS. 

Sunday, 29th May, This morning the 
whole fleet was signaled at daybreak, and 
soon after the signal of 14 approaching ” was 
run up, X called out to Mason by the tele¬ 
phone, and we agreed to go down to the 
Vigia hill, whence you get a good view of 
the Morro and outside, as we expected they 
would attack. We remained there until 
nearly midday. The American fleet was ly¬ 
ing about three miles from shore, and to the 
east of Morro, By taking a careful note of 
the different ships, and afterwards comparing 
them with the pictures we have of the Amer¬ 
ican navy, we made out the following, com¬ 
mencing with the one most to the eastward : 
The “ Montgomery,* or a ship very like her ; 
the “Brooklyn,” with the admiral's flag at 
the main; vessel of the description of the 
“ Iowa,” although her chimneys are too high 
for the “Iowa”; the “Indiana* or the 
“ Massachusetts ” ; the “ Texas * ; and a mer¬ 
chant steamer with a yacht alongside of her. 
There was also another one, which went away 
to the eastward, of enormous size, and evi¬ 
dently a transatlantic boat, either the “ St. 
Paul * or the “ St, Louis.” Therefore, there 
were only five actual warships, and it looks 
as if they were not the ships of Admiral 
Sampson, but those of Schley. They re¬ 
mained about all day, and did nothing, but in 
the evening, at half past nine, we could see 
over the lower hills in front of our house the 
reflection of their electric searchlights, 
which they were evidently throwing along 
the coast between the Motto and Aguadores. 

Monday, 30th May, The fleet was sig¬ 
naled again this morning, and at midday an 
English man-of-war appeared to the south¬ 
ward, and immediately afterwards they sig¬ 
naled her as having gone off again to the 
south. I now find out that she sent a boat 
to the American flagship and then went away 
again, probably to return to Jamaica, J hear 
that Sampson's squadron is off Havana, and 
therefore the one here is that of Schley. 
Instead of the “Montgomery,” it is the 
“Marblehead,” and the one like the “Iowa” 
but with higher chimneys is probably the 


“ Amazon,"’ bought in Brazil, and rechristened 
the “New Orleans” 

Tuesday, 31st May. Eleven ships sig¬ 
naled this morning, and at midday another 
joined them from the westward. Dora went 
down to the Vigia with L. Brooks's daughter 
and the boys to see the squadron. It is a 
pity they did not stop till later, for at 2.30 
p.m, firing began, and we began to see 
shells falling around the “ Maria Teresa,” 
“Oquendo,” and “Vizcaya,” moored in Ca- 
juma Bay, None touched the ships, but on 
falling into the bay they raised a column of 
water about forty feet high, just like a water¬ 
spout Firing lasted from half past two 
until ten minutes past three, when it ceased. 
It seems that five of the American ships 
came up to the entrance of the liarbor, with 
another transatlantic boat accompanying 
them, the other vessels remaining a mile or 
so further off. They fired through the en¬ 
trance at the “Cristobal Colon.” which was 
lying in Caspar Inlet and was visible, and 
also fired shells over the hills at the outer 
ships, which they could not see, but they did 
no damage to anyone or anything beyond 
knocking off a piece of staircase of the 
Morro. The “Colon” replied with several 
broadsides, and they tell me she fired 130 
shots, and they claim to have hit the trans¬ 
atlantic boat. Punta Gorda fort and the 
Socapa one, and the Morro also returned the 
fire, and that of the Socapa, which has two 
Hontoria guns taken from the “Reina Mer¬ 
cedes,” the only guns good for anything in 
all the forts, they claim put two shells on 
the stem, perhaps astern, of the “Iowa.” 
I do not believe the “Iowa” is there, and 
that It is the " Amazon/' They say she 
reeled to one side, and the others sent off 
their boats to her. Anyhow, the ships 
hauled off after that shot, and fired no more. 
This little event broke the monotony of the 
blockading business, and aroused the people, 
w r ho flocked dowm to see It. No one seemed 
to be the least alarmed, but took it rather 
as a joke. 

Wednesday, 1st June. Thirteen vessels 
signaled this morning, and they have re¬ 
mained off all day, and have done nothing. 
We have news that they meant to attack this 
place, landing troops at Guantanamo, and 1 
suppose that they will do all they can to get 
at the Spanish squadron. The latter has 
bought up ail the oil in town, besides lots of 
provisions and other things, and all the sur¬ 
gical bandages they could get hold of. It 
is said that they came aw T ay from Spain very 
badly supplied. One shell fell yesterday 
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near the powder magazine at Ra tones Cay* 
H^d it fallen on the latter there would have 
been a good explosion* although I hear there 
is but little powder there now. The Spanish 
squadron had its fighting standard out, but it 
did not attempt to go out To-day the “ Viz¬ 
caya" has moved up to a point between 
Punta Limetas and Ratones Cay, and the 
“ Oquendo ” and " Colon * to between Punta 
ile Sal and the Juragua wharf, the flagship 
remaining where she was* They have put a 
boom with chain across from Smith Cay to 
Ernest Brooke's land opposite, leaving open 
the channel round Smith Cay, and they have 
sunk two of Eos’ lighters full of stone some¬ 
where near the entrance, in order to narrow 
the channel, but I don't know exactly where. 

Thursday, 2d June. Nineteen ships are 
signaled thia morning, some of which are 
tugboats, and others are said to be trans¬ 
ports. Therefore, probably they do intend 
to try to land troops and attack. 

THE ARRIVAL OP THE “ MERttlMAC.” 

Friday, 3d June. This morning at a quar¬ 
ter to four we were awakened by rapid and 
continuous firing towards the Morro; no 
very big guns, but without ceasing. The 
Spanish ships began to get up steam, but 
alter forty minutes it was all over. At day¬ 
break 1 ascertained that they had sunk a 
steamer between Churruca Point and Smith 
Cay, and that it was close on to the former, 
and therefore did not close the channel. 
Later on, we found that it was the American 
steamer " Mammae,” which had tried to 
force the entrance, and had succeeded in 
reaching that far after passing the first two 
lines of torpedoes. They took eight men in 
the water dressed as for a swim and with 
life belts on; one turned out to be a lieu¬ 
tenant in the navy, and the rest seamen or 
stokers, and they are now in the Morro as 
prisoners of war. I sent them down a ham¬ 
mock each and blankets, and for the officer 
a bed, table, washstand, etc. Accounts are 
very conflicting, but it appears that this ves¬ 
sel came running for the port just before 
daybreak with another behind her firing, as 
if she was pursuing her, in order to convoy 
the idea that she was trying to escape from 
the blockading squadron, and on arriving in 
front of Socapa, after three torpedoes had 
exploded behind her after she had passed, 
she opened fire on the “Reina Mercedes" 
anchored between Smith Cay and Soeapa. 


was in the Nispero Inlet, and even the sol¬ 
diers on shore, all let drive as hard as they 
could, and they assure me that the lower 
battery at Soeapa, which is of quick-firing 
guns, fired 180 shots. Anyhow, the firing 
was terrific, but I believe she was sunk by a 
Whitehead torpedo from the “ Mercedes " or 
“Pluton,” each of which discharged two. 
From private sources I hear that a long nar¬ 
row boat pulling six oars got away, passing 
close under the fort, which at first took the 
sailors for friends and then did not succeed 
in hitting them. There may have been other 
boats for what we know. The captain's 
name was Pearson, and I fancy he must have 
got away, and that probably the men caught 
in the water were the stokers, w ho were be¬ 
low and had no time to get to the boats. 
They were evidently prepared for this sort 
of thing to judge by their dress, and their 
pluck has been admired even by the most 
rabid Spaniards. The prisoners are treated 
well, and I know' that the officer was bathing 
himself and getting into clothes of the first 
lieutenant of the “ Mercedes," in his cabin, 
when a friend of mine went op board. They 
are now in the Motto. The sailors of the 
“Mercedes" were feasting the other men 
wdth coffee and biscuits while they got into 
clothes of the former on the deck of the 
“Mercedes." In fact, although they had 
been doing their best to kill them two min¬ 
utes before, they did not know how to do 
enough for them. The people here think 
this ship was sent in in order to sink her in 
the channel and obstruct the passage, thus 
shutting in the Spanish squadron. I do not 
think so. They would be only too glad to 
see the squadron outside, and failing that, 
want to get in themselves. Again, they 
must know that the obstruction would soon 
be removed with dynamite. Also, had that 
l*een the intention, they would have remained 
in front of the Diamante, the narrowest part 
of the channel, and would not have come so 
far in. I myself think that they either came 
to lay down countermines, or an exploding 
cable across those of the present torpedoes, 
or perhaps they intended to run the ship 
among the three battleships, and explode 
her there after taking to their boats. When 
they examine the cargo, sup]K>sed to be coal, 
they will know more about this. The officer 
will, of course, say nothing. With this com¬ 
mencement we had expected a lively day* 
and felt good at the prospect, but nothing 
more happened, and the old monotony was 
resumed. In the afternoon the admiral sent 


the forts on shore, the Reina Mercedes, 
the torpedo-boat destroyer “Ploton/* which off his chief of staff in a tugboat and with 
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a white flag, to tell the American admiral 
that he had eight prisoners and that they 
would be well taken care of* There is no 
doubt that Sampson's squadron is also here, 
as besides the u Brooklyn ” we can see the 
“New York,” both with broad pennants* 
There are eight battleships, and nineteen 
vessels in all. 

IN COMMUNICATION WITH HOBSON. 

Saturday, 4th June. Last night, just as I 
was going to bed, heavy firing began again, 
and lasted until twenty minutes past eleven, 
when an extra heavy report was heard, more 
like an explosion, and after that all was 
still. My wife had already gone to bed, 
and was sleepy, and would not get np, say¬ 
ing there would be plenty of time when 
they got nearer. This time the firing was 
not rapid like that before daybreak, but 
more regular, and there were no quick-firing 
guns. It extended from Baiquiri to the 
Morro, and the localities varied between 
those two, backwards and forwards, and at 
times it seemed as if there were guns on the 
hills between here and the Lagunas. There 
were the usual cannon reports, and some¬ 
times those of very heavy guns, and also 
those sharp metallic reports made by steel 
guns, which we had not heard on previous 
occasions. The later shots were nearer to 
the Morro. It was a splendid moonlight 
night, full moon, and we supposed the firing 
was to cover landing parties. This morning 
I could get no news as to the cause of the 
firing, and now, though I have seen the gen¬ 
eral in command, the Military Governor, and 
the Port Captain, I know no more about it; 
nor do they. They assure me that along the 
coast, though the Sashes could be plainly 
seen, no shells nor shot fell on the coast* It 
looks to me very much as if the destroyer, 
“Terror,” which was at Porto Kieo, had been 
trying to get in here, and that the American 
fleet was pummel mg her, and perhaps fin¬ 
ished her up, but this is only my conjecture. 
There are nineteen ships outside. No one 
knows the reason of last night’s firing, hut 
they are running the story that it was an 
attempt to bombard the town, which most 
certainly it w as not. The American squadron 
stretched from in front of the Morro to Bai¬ 
quiri, and this afternoon they placed them¬ 
selves from Punta Cabrera to Baiquiri. After 
the firing and exploding of torpedoes yester¬ 
day morning, they tell me that the number 
of dead fish of all sorts was incredible, and 
everybody round there ate fish that day. It 


is supposed that the “ Menimac ” was sent 
in to be sunk in the channel, hut if so, they 
made a failure of it, and brought her too far 
in, and the channel remains clear* To-day I 
wrote to the officer prisoner from her, and 
told him that the General was desirous of 
making things as comfortable as possible for 
him and had told me that ] could send him 
anything he might want, and that therefore 
I should he very happy to help him all I 
could. Ilia name is Richmond Pearson Hob¬ 
son, twenty-six years old. 

Sunday, 5th June* Twenty-four vessels 
outside to-day, but nothing has been done. 
It appears to me just possible that the inten¬ 
tion might have been to close the port and 
prevent the Spanish fleet from getting out, 
because it is reported that the other division 
of the Spanish squadron is on its way, and, if 
so, Admiral Sampson must know it and 
may want to prevent the junction of the 
tw r o. 

A TERRIFIC BOMBARDMENT BY THE AMERICANS. 

Monday, 6th June. After the calm comes 
the storm : yesterday we had an uneventful 
day, but it has been somewhat livelier, and 
promises to be still more so. Though the 
Government has said nothing about it, I 
understand that yesterday the American Ad¬ 
miral sent in a flag of truce with an ultima¬ 
tum asking the surrender of the town within 
twenty-four hours or he would bombard. 
They replied, “Not in ten years.” This 
morning at eight o'clock firing began and 
soon became terrific, lasting until 10.45, and 
since then there have been occasional shots, 
even now when I write at three o'clock* 
Many shells fell into the bay, one about three 
quarters of a mile distant from our office, 
and Nicanor, who has just come in from the 
Guao, tells me that one fell where we had 
the iron target for gun practice, and another 
at the Cruz. I saw one fall just behind the 
big hill of the Guao, and it must have fallen 
about the Y of the Juragua railway. They 
said they had landed forces at Aguadores, 
and the firing seemed to indicate this, and 
the volunteers were called out and troops 
sent, but so far l can't make out that any 
landing has been effected, though I don't see 
what is to prevent it. If they do land, we 
shall have a nice time here, and especially so 
if they attack from the Aguadores side. I 
can't pretend to say how many shots have 
been fired, but firing was continuous from 
eight to half-past ten, and a lot of powder 
has been wasted. 1 now know that the first 
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that of Miguel Lopez, T have here a lot of 
pieces from it—an eightdnefa shell. Neither 
the Buenos 1 nor Estengers^ houses were hurt. 
That of Arnax had a wall knocked down. 
The inhabitants rushed out to the other side 
of the island, and got under the high land 
there. 

Wednesday, 8 th June, Yesterday there 
were only thirteen ships outside, and we 
now hear, privately, that four ships were at 
Guantanamo and were firing there. The 
cable communication then became inter¬ 
rupted, and still is so. What they have 
done there we dot^t know, or what they may 
be doing. I had a cable message from there 
just before the interruption, saying that the 
soldiers had fagots ready to set lire to the 
Caiman era stores on approach of the Ameri¬ 
cans, but I don't know 7 if they have done so. 

I should think it likely that they will make 
Guantanamo their base of operation and go 
on landing troops there to advance on this 
place. In reply to a cable of mine, the Com¬ 
modore says he can send me a ship whenever 
I want 60 convey away British subjects. I 
cannot get these latter to make up their 
minds, and again I fear that yellow fever 
here Tfc and consequent quarantine in Jamaica, 
will prevent their going, I have also cabled 
for tbe 88 . “ Adula" from Jamaica 1 but fear 
the same cause will prevent her coming. 
They ask £100 per day for her, with a mini¬ 
mum of £500. 

EFFECT OF THE BOMBARDMENT ON PEOPLE 

AND TOWN. 

Thursday, 9th June. Yesterday there were 
twenty ships outside, so perhaps they may 
begin bombarding again; we shall see. The 
civil government is now embargoing all the 
provisions, but as the military had already 
taken most of them, they won T t have much 
to embargo. Willie now makes our bread 
and his own every three days, and very good 
bread it is now that he has got the hang of 
it We have Sour at home for six weeks, 
besides some biscuit. Yesterday the public 
nearly drove me mad. Some one had run a 
report that a flag of truce had been sent in 
the day before to say that if the Spanish 
squadron did not go out within forty-eight 
hours they would bombard the town itself. 

I knew there was nothing of the kind, and 
also l knew 7 that the flag of truce was with 
reference to an exchange of prisoners, but I 
could not tell them so, I did my best to as¬ 
sure them it was all nonsense, and promised 
to go to the Military Governor to find out: 
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which I did, of course with the anticipated 
result. All kinds of people had come to me, 
including judges and military. To-day the 
panic seems to be over. The news telegrams 
say that Sampson reports having silenced the 
forts here without losing a man, although he 
put his ships at 2,000 meters distant. The 
Socapa battery fired twenty-seven shots and 
that of Punta Gorda three. They did not 
fire more because, between the heavy rain 
and the smoke from the tremendous fire of 
the Americans, they could not see; and 1 
myself happened to see the three shots fired 
from the Punta Gorda batteiy, two of which 
were towards the end, and the third was the 
last shot fired, as I remarked at the time. 
Moderate people estimate the number of shots 
fired by the Americans to have been at least 
1,500, and others put it at 2,000 or 3,000, 
Juragua Iron bridge was damaged, and at the 
water-tank, a little further on, the line was 
obstructed with shells and the rails tom up in 
part. It seems they fired on the train com¬ 
ing up, but did not stop it. All the ground 
between here and the Morro and Aguadores 
is said to be strewn with remains of shell. 
These were principally six and eight inch, and 
I have sample pieces here. The majority of 
British subjects have finally decided to hold 
on for the present, and I have cabled the Com¬ 
modore in that sense. Later, they may not 
get the chance to go. In the panic yesterday 
a woman came to me with a girl some sixteen 
years old, and said that the latter was a Brit^ 
ish subject There were two more sisters, 
who happened to have been bom in Jamaica 
during the last war, I told them that prob¬ 
ably a ship of war would soon be here to take 
away British subjects and that then the girls 
could go. The old lady said she would have 
to go too, with an aunt or something. I told 
her that if they were British subjects they 
could do so, but that otherwise they might 
be sure the captain would not admit them. 
She did not like that, and said the girls could 
not go alone, but finally she said they could 
go u if the consul responds for them, because 
they are already senoritas.” I told her that 
I should be uncommonly sorry to have to re¬ 
spond for them or for any other girls of their 
age, and certainly would not undertake it. 
This afternoon I went again to see Lieuten¬ 
ant Hobson. He and Genera] Linares had re¬ 
ceived cables from the <( Herald >T and the 
“World” asking after him. The latter did 
not car© about replying, and Hobson could 
not, on account of the rules of his service. 
Therefore, we agreed that I should do so, 
which I did, saying that they were w-ell cared 


for and that I had just seen them. No re¬ 
ply yet from Jamaica about the steamer 
“Adula,” and still no communication with 
Guantanamo, Now that there is a little 
moon, we can see from home the electric 
search-lights from the American ships, con¬ 
stantly thrown on the coast. 

DEATHS FKO&l STARVATION. 

Friday, 10th June, Yesterday there were 
only thirteen ships outside, but to-day there 
are twenty-one. About midday they were 
firing on the shore near Baiquiri, probably 
on some of the troops moving round there. 
We are still in treaty for the " Adula,” but I 
fear quarantine will stop her coming. We 
hear from Martinique that at Guantanamo 
the telegraph clerk was going to Play a del 
Este to see if he could fix the cable, but we 
can get no news and have still no communi¬ 
cation with Guantanamo; therefore we do 
not know what may have happened there. 
Yesterday any quantity of people left for 
the country, fearing the town bombardment 
to-day. Provisions are each day scarcer, 
and very soon there will be no meat, which 
to-day is at seventy cents per pound, eggs 
ten cents each, etc. Nearly all the bakeries 
have now closed, for w T ant of flour, and they 
are giving the troops a kind of bread made 
out of com meal and flour, but they do not 
make it properly, and it is as bard as stone, 
and if they continue to feed them with this 
they will all very soon be ill. Already there 
have been some cases of deaths in the 
streets from starvation. It is reported that 
the other division of the Spanish fleet Is well 
on its way from Spain, and that as soon as 
it appears the ships here in the port will go 
out and meet it, but it is not likely that 
Admiral Sampson will allow them to join. 
We are all hoping that the squadron may go, 
as it is the immediate cause of all our 
troubles, and it is also eating us out. The 
military to-day bought 4,000 bags of rice of 
the “PoIariaV’ cargo stored here, in conse¬ 
quence of the ship having been unable to 
continue to Havana. A steamer from Hali¬ 
fax with provisions is now due here, but it is 
hardly to be expected she can get through 
this blockade. The forts here are really not 
forts: the Morro has a lot of very ancient 
guns, and I believe none of them is of any 
use. Also they may have two or three Krupp 
guns of small size, of under 2,000 yards 
range. The only good guns they have are 
the two six-inch Eontorias on the Socapa 
earthwork battery, and another Hontoria 
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mounted after the bombardment on the 
Punta Gorda battery. They have three mor¬ 
tars of eight hundred yards range on this 
battery* and they also have another Hontoria 
not yet taken up the hill* and, of course* not 
mounted. These Hon tori as were taken out 
of the "Reina Mercedes,” Therefore* the only 
guns of any good to oppose to the attacking 
. squadron were the two on Socapa battery. 
There is also another battery of small calibre, 
quick-firing guns lower down on Socapa Hill. 

Saturday, 11th June. Either eighteen or 
twenty-one ships off to-day. This afternoon 
six of the largest were seen to go far off at 
full steam towards the east, but how far 
they went we do not know. The “ Adula,” 
from Jamaica, to take passengers, has fallen 
through, owing to quarantine difficulties in 
Jamaica, and because the Spanish Consul at 
Kingston refuses to clear any vessel for 
Santiago de Cuba. No man of war will 
come either. 

Sunday, 12th June. Yesterday the Alcalde 
published a bando as to what people must do 
in case of an attack on the town. It re¬ 
minds one of the siege of Saragossa, and is 
adapted for that period. All persons not 
already belonging to armed corporations 
will present themselves to the Alcalde to 
serve to carry stores and ammunition and 
wounded, to put out fires, to run carts and 
conduct cattle or cargo loads, etc., wanted 
for the defense of the place. Last night 
the electric lights thrown on the coast and 
the Morro were stronger than ever. I have 
now ascertained that the “ Merrimac ” is sunk 
in twelve fathoms, half way between Juan 
Eaten geris bath on Smith Cay and Soldados 
Point, which latter is the one opposite to 
Churraca Point, just across the entrance of 
Nispero Ray. Jemmy will know' the place, 
because it is just where he emptied out of 
the net that big conger eel he caught one 
day at the old wreck. Between the ship and 
the shoal, on the Smith Cay side, there are 
forty-five meters of channel, and thirty-five 
between her and the shoal on the other side ; 
therefore, there is plenty of room for a ves¬ 
sel to pass on either side of her. Again, 
there are six fathoms of water over her 
bridge and roundhouse or chart-room roof, 
and, therefore, blowing away her chimney 
and masts, the channel will be clear right 
over her. The Americans evidently won’t 
have her touched, and keep a constant watch, 
and fire on anyone exploring her either day 
or night. 

Monday, 18th June. Everyone expected 
a renewal of bombardment to-day, bnt the 
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day passed quietly until half past eleven at 
night, when, just as I was getting into bed. 
shots were heard. There were only eight 
fired, and we went to sleep. It seems that 
some ship came in near, and they fired at 
her, and she answered. The Spaniards ex¬ 
pect the second division of the Spanish fleet 
in a day or two; I cannot say that I myself 
see much chance of it. 

THE BOMBARDMENT RENEWED. 

Tuesday, 14th June, At half past five 
this morning the bombardment again began, 
but only lasted for a quarter of an hour, 
though about two hundred shots were fired 
in that time. Many shells fell in the bay 
around the flagship between Punta Limeta 
and Ratones Cay, where the powder maga¬ 
zine is, and an alferez, a cabo de canon, and 
a seaman were wounded at the Socapa bat¬ 
tery. Otherwise nobody seemed much the 
worse; and people did not bother their heads 
much about it. Your mother was up al¬ 
ready, and it did not prevent her from going 
to market as usual. Did she not go to 
market, we should probably get nothing to 
eat, as there is now hardly any meat to be had. 

Thursday, 16th June. To-day they began 
bombarding again at half past five in the 
morning, and continued pretty strong for 
forty-five minutes. Two shells fell in the 
bay in line with the public wharf, and a 
great many lower down and all around on 
shore. One in particular fell near the flag¬ 
ship, and raised a column of water as high 
as her masts. Of the men serving the guns 
at the Socapa battery, three were killed and 
four wounded, and at the Morro one was 
killed and six wounded, say one officer and 
five men. Of the three at Socapa killed, 
only part of the body of one of them could 
be found, the rest of It having disappeared 
or having been carried away by the shell. 
The ships bombarding were the "Iowa/' 
14 Massachusetts,” “Oregon,” "Texas," "New 
Orleans,” "New York,” “Brooklyn,” with 
a yacht firing at the A gu ad ores. There 
were also half a dozen shots the previ¬ 
ous night. Today we counted at times, 
by minutes, and found thirty-two, forty- 
four, fifty-three, and fifty-five per min¬ 
ute ; therefore, we may safely take forty per 
minute, which, multiplied by forty-five, gives 
1,800 shots, and these at an average of $150 
per shot make a value of $270,000, I am 
now convinced that on the 6th at least five 
thousand shots must have been fired. To¬ 
day, one of the gnus at Socapa was com- 
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pletely covered up by a big shell striking a 
heap of earth close by and just putting it 
right over the gun* They cable us from 
Halifax that our provision cargo had been 
here, but was not allowed to enter, and had 
gone to Mayaguez* To-day we have de¬ 
spatched the messenger for Guantanamo* 
Hardly any meat in the market now, and 
within two days the one or two bakeries still 
open will close* For the troops they are 
making bread of barley and rice, out of the 
** Polaria,” with fifteen per cent of flour* It 
does not look particularly inviting, and is 
difficult to swallow. 

Friday, 17th June* At a quarter past 
five in the morning the firing began again; 
this time it seemed to be further off, and to 
the westward. It lasted until six o'clock, 
and about one hundred shots or more were 
fired* It seems that a yacht of the news¬ 
papers, or other yacht, approached Funta 
Cabrera and got out two steam launches and 
made for shore, but the Spanish troops there 
began to fire on them, and one launch had 
to get away with oars* The Texas" then 
approached, and threw from sixty to eighty 
shells at the spot the fire of the troops seemed 
to come from, but no one was hurt, and there 
the matter ended* Meat eighty cents per 
pound to-day, and no bakeries open ; there¬ 
fore, no bread. To-day people hardly got 
up to see what the firing was, and those that 
did, went to bed again* They are getting 
used to it. I hear the Spanish government 
refuses to exchange Hobson, as they consider 
him too dangerous. 

A NARROW ESCAPE FOR THE H PLUTON*” 

Saturday, 18th June* At night on the 
15th we heard a few shots, and one very loud 
one. An officer of the “ Pluton ” told me last 
night that a big shell, which looked like a 
comet as it came, somewhat slowly, through 
the air, fell near them, between Smith Cay, 
and then came traveling in the water by 
means of a screw, and burst just in front of 
their ship. He says that had theirs been a 
heavy ship it would have burst it up, but the 
little u Flu ton,” which only draws seven and 
a half feet, was just lifted out of the water, 
and everyone on broad was thrown off his 
feet, but no one really hurt. The water 
round was strewn with dead fish, and the 
concussion was also felt by the *' Mercedes, M 
which was behind the “ Pluton." He says it 
was a dynamite shell from the pneumatic 
gun of the “ Vesuvius,which had arrived 
on that day. Just now, 11 p.m., we heard 


half a dozen cannon shot some way off. 
Miguel Lopez tells me that some of the sol¬ 
diers stationed on the lower part of the 
Morro have seen people paddling about in 
the harbor entrance in tubs (tinas.) These 
evidently must be india-rubber duck-shooting 
punts, in which you sit and have a bag for 
each leg, with a paddle at the bottom in 
order to move you in the water* They must 
be trying to get at the torpedoes in the bay, 
or reconnoitering, Telegrams say that the 
Spanish government refuses to exchange 
Hobson and his men* He will be disap¬ 
pointed. People are now beginning to die 
in the streets of hunger, and the misery is 
frightful in spite of so many having gone to 
the woods. There is no bread, and, what is 
worse, there are no plantains or sweet pota¬ 
toes nor yams, and of course no foreign 
potatoes. There is plenty of rice, owing to 
the fortunate chance of the *' Polaria ” having 
been obliged to leave here her Havana cargo. 
Were it not for that, the troops must starve* 
This latter is what the civilians will have to 
do, because, of course, there will be no giving 
in as long as the troops have something to 
eat There are no onions, red beans, lard, 
pork, or anything that comes from abroad, 
except the “ Folaria's ” rice and barley (this 
latter intended for the beer manufactory in 
Havana). Orders have been issued not to 
give any maize to horses or pigs, but to 
keep it for the people. The military in 
command at San Luis Cristo and other coun¬ 
try places will allow nothing to go into town, 
as they want to keep it all for themselves* 
The streets are full of beggars going round 
begging for what formerly was given to the 
pigs, but now there is nothing over for the 
pigs* I saw a thirteen-inch shell which 
must have been from the “ Massachusetts." 
Any quantity of shell of all calibers are be¬ 
ing picked up, intact. 

THINGS LIKELY TO BECOME VERY HOT. 

Sunday, 19th June. So far* 4 o'clock, w T e 
are having a quiet time of it, and beyond 
tw'o or three cannon shot this morning at the 
divers w'ho were examining the “ Merrimac,” 
nothing has happened. From the country 
we hear that at the Dejade there is a big in¬ 
surgent commission ready to convey to the 
interior any families who may wish to go, 
as they say they are soon going to attack 
this place* The Americans may do so as soon 
as they have troops to land. If so, then 
there will be a scrimmage, and it will not be 
pleasant. Telegrams say that the Talbot” 
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is going to Havana to take away British sub¬ 
jects, and that (lollan, the Consul-General, 
is going on leave* Happy man. 1 just hear 
that two ships arrived to-day from the south¬ 
ward ami that a salute was fired, and a boat 
from each of the other ships got out and sent on 
board the new arrivals. This looks as if some 
commanding officer had arrived. Perhaps it 
may be the general commanding a party of 
troops to land here or at Guantanamo, as it is 
hardly to be supposed that this fleet is goingto 
remain here for an indefinite time without do¬ 
ing something to get at the Spanish squadron, 
which won't and, indeed* cannot now move. 

Monday, 20th June. Yesterday there were 
seventeen ships after the two mentioned had 
arrived. This morning there were twenty- 
one at daybreak* and at eleven o’clock thir¬ 
ty-nine more appeared, making sixty vessels 
of all kinds. This looks like business* and 
now there is no doubt that they mean to land 
and take this place. Things are likely to be¬ 
come very hot, and God knows who will come 
through it. I have cabled to the Commodore, 
telling him of the situation, but I can’t get 
British subjects, the principal ones, to say 
positively whether they w ish a ship or not* 


and whether they will go if one comes. Had 
they said yes* I would to-day have seen the 
General again and ascertained if he still sus¬ 
tained his prohibition of any ship coming, 
and would have cabled the Commodore ac¬ 
cordingly, to ask him for a ship if it could 
still be had. The events of the next few days 
will become matters of history* but we don’t 
know* who may be left to relate them. No 
answer yet from Guantanamo. There must 
however* have been some fighting there, as 
there is a telegram saying that Sagasta had 
indignantly denied in Cortes that the corpses 
of the American marines killed at Guanta¬ 
namo had been mutilated. At midday there 
was an explosion at the wharf* on board the 
schooner 41 Trafalgar," belonging to Estenger 
Messa. Two of the sailors were busy in the 
hold taking powder out of one of the unex¬ 
ploded American shells, and a friend of theirs* 
a sailor of the S$. “ San Juan*' T was looking 
on. As the powder was hard* they took a 
piece of iron to loosen it with, with the re¬ 
sult that it went ofF* or rather it went through 
the bottom of the schooner and sank her* 
killed the “San Juan” man, and badly wounded 
the other two. 


Editor's Note,— During much of his residence at 
Santiago, Mr. R&msden was actively engaged a# a part¬ 
ner in the finis of Brooks & Co., bo that he became thor¬ 
oughly familiar with Spanish business ami social affairs. 
He was a thorough Spsnbh scholar, and he knew every 
motive of the Spanish character* He passed through 
the miseries of the Ten Years' Rebellion, and played 
a part in the " Virginias ” affair that placed the entire 
American nation in his debt* Captain Fry and fifty- 
two of his associates of the ^ Virginias * were mas- 
Hatred by thy Spanish in spite of Mr. Ramadan's pro¬ 
tects, But whan ninety-three others* Americans, were 
condemned to death, Mr. Ramadan resolutely demanded, 
in the face of the most violent public clamor* that 
the execution be delayed until he could learn whether 
the prisoners were American or English subjects. When 
the Spanish authorities hesitated, he sent to Jamaica 
fora British warship to enforce his demands, A day 
later the “Nicibe h ran into Santiago harbor, ready to 
Immbard the town* and the Americana were saved* 
Mr. Ramsden was also a man of scientific reputation. 
His hydrographic and weather reports won him a mt-dal 
from Spain, and have been highly commended by the 
United States Signal Service* His collection of Cuban 
butterflies and beetles occupies an important place in 
the British Museum. A few days after the surrender 
of Santiago* he was taken suddenly ill with Cuban fever* 
and went to Kingston* Jamaica, where ho died early in 
August, The following letter is of interest iu this con¬ 
nection : 

To tub Enrron of tub '* Herald* : 

With profound regret and sorrow [ read in your paper 
this morning the announcement of the death, at Kings¬ 
ton. Jamaica* W. L, of fr\ W, Ramsden, British Consul 
at Santiago do Cuba, While Unite'! State# Consul at 


Santiago do Cuba from 1884 to 1892 1 had the honor to 
win Mr. Kamsden's personal friendship. It is cow ray 
duty to pay tribute to his memory, and tell your readers 
of the great Ices* not alone hia countrymen* hut also we 
Americans, have suffered through his untimely end. 
1 believe that if our commanding officer at Santiago 
were asked, he could tell of Mr. RamsdenV heroic and 
noble efforts before Santiago capitulated, of the work 
he did in bringing about the surrender, and of his good 
and generous deeds all through the sufferings and pri¬ 
vations incident to the Santiago campaign. 

Mr. Ramtiden'e long residence in Cuba, respected by 
both Cuban and Spaniard; his intimate knowledge of 
affairs and conditions, would have been, hod God 
spared his life, of invaluable help to our government 
in the final adjustment of affairs in Cuba. Mr* Rams- 
den was a scientist, and had made a thorough and 
exhaustive study of the agricultural and mining re- 
gottrcee of eastern Cuba. He was always ready to 
give the rcHult of his own ceaseless work and research 
to whoever asked for it, and has done much to de¬ 
velop the country* His service# in connection with 
our Weather Bureau were considerable. Ho was the 
friond of everyone who spoke our language* and 
many w ill remember hi® charming hospitality* Ameri¬ 
cans and Englishmen. Cubans and Spaniards, have suf¬ 
fered an irreparable loss through his death. 

thro E. Rejwek. 

The present instalment includes only about one-half 
of Mr* Ramadon's diary i the remainder, covering the 
period of the complete investment of Santiago by land 
as well as sea, and of the surrender and the taking 
possession* will appear in the November number of the 
Magazine. 



MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE—A LOOK FORWARD. 


T HE year just closing lias been, from both 
a material and a moral point of view, 
the most prosperous in the history of this 
magazine. The magazine has gained in influ¬ 
ence and prestige, and a hundred thousand 
new subscribers have been added to a circu¬ 
lation already enormous. We enter the new 
magazine year with a solid army of nearly 
400,000 subscribers behind us. 

Of course the first interest of such a fact 
is for the editor: to him it means a com¬ 
mand of ample resources and a proof that 
his magazine is read- But, in the case of 
McClure's Magazine, it has a certain gen¬ 
eral or public interest: for McClure's has 
been edited on no novel or sensational lines. 
Its plan of procedure has been very simple 
and direct. It has always published the 
best literature of contemporary production, 
and its contributions in the fields of science, 
biography, adventure, and current activities 
have been usually the work of skilled writ¬ 
ers ; so that the literary and also the art 
standards of the magazine have always been 
the highest; and its prosperity is a gratify¬ 
ing proof—at an hour w T hen many are dia^ 
posed to question the fact—that the good 
thing pays, and pays, too, simply by virtue 
of being good. McClure’s has been the 
medium for moat of the stories and poems 
published by Mr. Kipling during its lifetime. 
The same is true of the writings of Anthony 
Hope and Robert Louis Stevenson. And these 
are only examples of a policy which must be 
by now perfectly familiar to our friends. 

It is more interesting, however, to look 
ahead and talk about what we are going to 
do* We give herewith a brief description 
of some of the articles and stories which we 
hope will not only retain the support of our 
present friends, but bring us new allies. 

A Serial by Rudyard Kipling.—A s in 
previous years, all, or nearly all, of Mr. Kip- 
lings stories will be published in this maga¬ 
zine. Speaking of his story “In Ambush,” 
published in our August number, the “ Brook¬ 
lyn Eagle” said: “If he were to write a 
continued story of school life on the line 
indicated in this sketch, it would be as suc¬ 
cessful a book as ; Tom Brown' or * Huckle¬ 
berry Finn/” Such a book Mr* Kipling is 
now writing for us, and we expect to begin 
the publication of it in January, It will 
consist of six stories, each complete in 
itself, hut all dealing with the same charac¬ 


ters, and thus giving it a continuous 
interest. 

Miss Tahbell's Lincoln. —Three years 
ago Miss Tarbell began the publication of 
her articles dealing with the early life of 
Lincoln. The series ended with the nomi¬ 
nation of Mr* Lincoln at Chicago in I860 
for the Presidency. It can be truthfully said 
that no biography ever achieved such a suc¬ 
cess as this one* Within a few weeks after 
the publication began, over a hundred thou¬ 
sand new subscribers were added to the 
magazine* In the December number Miss 
Tarbell will begin a series of articles on 
Lincoln's later life. The new series will 
begin with a description of the formal noti¬ 
fication of Lincoln of his nomination, by the 
committee appointed by the Chicago Conven¬ 
tion, and will tell the story of his career 
from that moment until the closing scenes 
at Springfield, Illinois, when the body of the 
most beloved man of the century was laid to 
rest. We are sure these later articles by 
Miss Tarbell will be followed with the most 
intense interest; and any American who 
fails to read them will be poorer thereby. 

Captain A. T. Mahan on the War*— 
Captain Mahan, who acted throughout the 
war with Spain as a member of the Board of 
Strategy, is recognized everywhere as the 
foremost living authority on naval power 
and warfare, McClure’s Magazine has 
secured the exclusive use of whatever he 
may write on the subject of the war; and 
he will contribute to the magazine an expo¬ 
sition and interpretation of the war, particu¬ 
larly in its naval engagements and aspects. 
It is safe to say that there will be nothing 
produced in all the literature of the w ar of 
higher interest and significance than Captain 
Mahan's contribution. 


KIPLING'S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 

A new volume of stories by Air. Rudyard 
Kipling is about as big a literary event as the 
times can give us, and its announcement is 
unquestionably a matter of deep personal 
interest to a larger number of English-speak¬ 
ing people than any other such announce¬ 
ment could be. Now most able critics would 
take the ground that this dual statement is 
somewhat paradoxical : that the biggest lit¬ 
erary event has not been in the past the one 
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most likely at any one time to interest the 
largest number of people; yet few indeed 
would dispute its truth in this case. And 
right here lies one of the most marvelous 
points to be found in considering Mr. Kip¬ 
ling’s work. It is the literary fruit of de¬ 
mocracy, Nothing like his popularity with 
the average man has been known before in 
literary history, except in the case of Burns, 
whom Scotland, intellectually the most demo¬ 
cratic country that ever existed, took and 
holds to her heart in similar fashion* 

In a wider world, where the democratic 
idea in a far more sweeping form is on trial, 
two new and especially striking phenomena 
rise to demonstrate its worth as no theoris¬ 
ing could ever do : one is Mr. Kipling’s popu¬ 
larity, the first-hand joy of enriched millions 
in a rising and genuine literary light ; and 
the other, newer still (and Mr. Kipling is the 
very man who could put before us all the 
significance of this) is the charging of our 
raw volunteers up the bloody hill of San 
Juan without orders—a deed such as sub¬ 
ject peasants never did and never would 
perform, 

“The Days Work" is the title of Mr* 
Kipling’s new book, and in it are collected 
for the first time the fruits of his maturest 
day, of the richest period of his life so far as 
he has yet lived it* It records an extraor¬ 
dinary sweep of sympathies. In “ The Ship 


that Found Herself ” throbs the machinery- 

* 

loving heart of Me Andrew himself, and in 
“,007” steam-engines live for us like men of 
our time, “ The Tomb of His Ancestors ,f 
brings us the wild romance of a strange and 
ancient people ; “ The Brushwood Boy,” ex¬ 
quisite in its poetic spirituality, moves the 
heart with the old love-song of the race, while 
“The Devil and the Deep Sea” strikes with 
rollicking force a more familiar note, and 
joys shamelessly in the doings of strong men 
whose code of honor happens to differ from 
the law’s demands, “William, the Con¬ 
queror,” a novelette rather than a short 
story, is one of the finest things Mr. Kip¬ 
ling has ever done, and bears the old rare 
hall-mark of first-class work, inasmuch as it 
gratifies by not one merit but by a dozen, 
and may be prized by as many people for as 
many different reasons; perhaps, for in¬ 
stance, because it gives us such a knowl¬ 
edge of famine experiences in India as the 
best special correspondent has failed to 
faintly convey, or because William herself 
is the dearest of her creator’s heroines since 
Dinah Shadd was young. 

It is proper that the publishers who have 
presented so much of Mr, Kipling’s greatest 
work in the pages of this magazine should 
also bring out his latest book. It will be 
published in a few days by the Doubleday 
and McClure Company. 


RECESSIONAL. 


By Rudyarp Kipling. 


Editor’s Note.—-W e have been requested a great many timtse of late to republish Mr. Kipling# poem 
u Recessional,” and we gladly reproduce it herewith in compliance with the&e requests. 


G01> of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Ivord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
I^est we forget—lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
I^est we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law - 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

I^est we forget* lest we forget] 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust. 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard- 
For frantic boast and foolish word. 

Thy Mercy on Thy People, l*ord ! Amen. 
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Knox College 

GALESBURG, ... - - ILLINOIS 


The special claim of Knox College is that it is pre-eminently practical in its aims and 
thorough in its work- Many of its instructors have had the benefit of courses of study at Johns 
Hopkins and the best German Universities, such as Leipzig, Strassburg, and Bonn. All are 
recognized scholars in their several specialties, and experienced teachers. No time or money is 
wasted at Knox on the unessential or the purely ornamental. Only students of serious purposes 
are sought, and the one endeavor has been, from the foundation of the college sixty years ago, to 
impart the training and instruction that will be of most service in after life. The wisdom of this 
policy and the success the College has had in carrying it out are shown in the fact that Knox 
College graduates, wherever found, are noted for their vigor of moral character and their practi¬ 
cal capability. 

The Standard, and the Courses of Study 

The standard at Knox College is as high as that of the best Eastern colleges of its type. 
The three courses have each the same time value: The Classical course has a backbone of 
ancient language; the Scientific, of science - and the Literary, of modern language. Each of 
the three courses occupies four years. In each year there are three terms. Connected with 
Knox College arc : Knox Academy, Knox Conservatory of Music, and Knox School of Art. 

A College That is Also a Home 

Situated in one of the most comfortable and attractive towns in the country, and being as 
it is thoroughly democratic in its character, Knox College never fails to arouse in its students 
the most ardent attachment. It becomes at once a home to them. The moral and intellectual 
tone of the community is high, and the interest of the townspeople is at the same time a support 
to the institution and a safeguard to the students who live in their midst. 

“ There is here," said Madam Blanc, the well-known French woman of letters, writing of 
nox College and Galesburg, which she visited a year or two ago,—“there is here the same sim- 
icity, the same veneration for science and its representatives, the same patriarchal manners >T 
» in the German University town. 

“1 wuuld give more,” said a noted university professor, “for the ideals and purposes of 
the men and women whose lives have gone into the structure of this College than for all the 
libraries wealth can buy .' 1 

FOR CATALOGUE WITH FULL INFORMATION 

In regard to departmental work t with lists of Teachers, Students, and Graduates, and 

other matter of interest to prospective students, address 

JOHN H. FINLEY, President, Galesburg, Illinois 
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THIS NEW EDITION Of the popular Alien Reprint of this famous work will be supplied with j, 

NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME 

in addition to our exhaustive Ameriran Supplement. This Appendix Volume will take every important 
title in the work and give all the knowledge that is new or recent concerning it, bringing information 

Down to April I, 1898. It will contain also 50 New Maps 

Including die pew fiovemment Map of Klondike and Hawaii, Thus, with our Supplemental volumes, 
ihe Kritanmca becomes the laUyt as well as the greatest. 

BINDINQ 5 *—The volumes are kitnAumtt'iy and durably bound in genuine silk-cloth binding, double^ 
hinged, with flexible back, on good quality book paper. It is sewed on the ■* Smythe Sewer*’ 
makes the most durable of bindings. 
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Or with the Supplement, $30.00. 
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knowledge. 
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The greatest poem 
□f the century.” 


Rudyard Kipling's 
“RECESSIONAL” 


r -S - Set to Musk by 

Reginald de Koven 

As a hymn, with solo and chorus, making it one 
of the grandest compositions of the day for church 
choir singing. Complete, exclusively, in the 


Ten Weeks in Europe for $200 A Vacation on a House-Boat 

Hi ree girls man aged it— With plans and estimates 

n i cel y —and tel 1 all about it* by the J ou ft n a l 1 s architect . 

How to Run a Summer Club 14 Camping Out*' in Comfort 

“for suburban folks who In tents and cabins. W hat 

"summer M at home, to do and what not to. 

And a host of other timely articles, handsomely illustrated. 


fOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND also, a huuliomft illustrated booklet, con- 

tiinine our Prospectus for iflgB, with por- 
TH£ LADIES' HOME JOURNAL traits of famous writers and email repro- 

tdiai md thopc unhri*wc dtictiOiliof 
UN TRIAL FUR THREE MUNTnlj to appear in the journal iu future number*. 


The Curtis Publishing Company* Philadelphia 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Crockett’s New Romance 
THE STANDARD BEARER 

An Historical Novel By S. R. Crockett, 
Author of “ The Lilac Sunbormet/’ “Cleg- 
Kelly/ 7 £ " Lads' Love/ 1 '* Hog-Myrtle and 
Peat/' etc. 121110, Cloth, 51.50, 

Mr. Crockett stands on ground that he has made his 
own in this romance of the Scottish Coven an tens. The 
story opens in 16^5, "the Terrible Year."’ with & vivid 
picture of the pursuit of fugitive Covenanters by the 
dragoons. The hero, who becomes a Covenanting 
minister, sees many strange and stirring adventures. 
The charming love story which runs through the book 
is varied by much excellent fighting and rrtanv pictur¬ 
esque incidents- 

A French Volunteer of the War 
of Independence. 

By the Chevalier De Pontciraud. Translated 
and edited by Robert H. Duuglas* With 
Introduction and Frontispiece. i ^mo t Cloth, 

$\'SO. 

This entertaining b kA Is a distinct addition to the 
personal side of Revolutionary literature, and it is pe¬ 
culiarly valuable because of its presentation of Ameri¬ 
can life and of the fathers of the Republic fis seen by n 
French visitor. His recollect inns include his associa¬ 
tion with Washington, Hamilton, Burr, and other con¬ 
spicuous figures. 

Outlines of the Earth’s history. 

By Prof, N. 35 , Shalek, of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. Illustrated, i 21110, Cloth. 

Professor Shuler's comprehensive knowledge and 
graphic style have imparted to this popular study in 
physiography a peculiar distinction. In its wide range 
of information and the lucidity with which the various 
themes are treated, the book possesses a value which 
will be- appreciated by many readers and by students. 

Studies of Good and Evil 

By Prof Josiah Boyce, of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. 121110, Cloth, 51.50. 

The unity of this interesting and important book is 
derived from the author's application of his theories of 
phdr isopfaic idealism to relatively practical problems. 

Stephen Crane's Books 

Uniform Edition. i2mo, Cloth, 

The Third Violet. Price, #1 ,oo. 

The Rod Badge of Courage. Price. #1.00. 

The Little Regiment. Price, $t.oo. 

Maggie, A Girl of the Streets. Price, 75 cent*. 

Gilbert Parker’s Novels 

New Uniform Edition, izmo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 

The Seats of the Mighty, Price. 5 1,50. 

The Trail of the Sword. Price, 51,25, 

The Translation of a Savage. (Enlarged and K 

vised.} F'rice, $1.25, 

The Trespasser* Price, Si.25. 

Mrs* Falchion. Price, 


By CHARLES A. DANA 

Eastern Journeys 

Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the Cau¬ 
casus, and to Jerusalem. By Charles A. 
Dana, Uniform with Mr, Dana’s 14 Art of 
Newspaper Making. 1 ’ 161110, Cloth, fi.oa 

No ont could have been better equipped for such . 
juurney than the observant, cultured, and much-tra-. ■ 
tiled authur, who improved his opportunities to the iul: 
The result is a delightful book of travels which picture 
many unfamiliar phases of life and describes unhack¬ 
neyed journeys. 

TWO REMARKABLE WAR NOVELS 

The Disaster 

A Romance of the Franco-Prussian War. By 
Paul and Victor Margukritte. 1 *mcj. 
( loth, $1.50. 

"This powerful picture nf the late of the Anny.K r 
Rhine, by the sons of one rtf the generals who did ' 
duty, is among the finest descriptions of war that rue ■■ 
been penned,"— Z.ondiW Aflunu mu. 

The Broom of the War-God 

A story of the Recent War between the GrctU 
and Turks. By Henry Noel Rrailsforp 
12 mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“ Vivid, strong, realistic, and never sensational- -V 
a picture of real war, and as a pitiless port rayal of Grtc* 
incompetence, it has the fidelity and sharpness "f - 
photograph. Its realism is genuine that we feel U-- 
lull pathos of the tragedy/ 1 — /? nn'&h'n Izagle. 

A Voyage of Consolation 

By Mrs, E. C, Cotes (Sara J, Duncan), author 
of “A Social Departure,” “An A men can Gar; 
in London/ 1 11 His Honour, and a Lady, 
etc. Illustrated. 121110, Cloth, 

■ Any one who has met the touring American wilTap 
predate his picture as painted by Mrs. C^tes. He 
.1 musing, seldom uninteresting Chi* (igp Z rifrun* 

" HuitiorouLS incidents and conversations abourtT 
rendering the perusal of the book a pleasant pastime 
—AVw York Timet* 

Italian Literature 

By Richard Gar not, C.B., LL D. A new 
volume in tile Literatures of the World 
Series, edited by Edmund Gosse + Uni- 
form with Greek literature by Prof. Gilmeri 
Murray, M.A. ; French literature by Ei 1 - 
ward Dow den, LL.D. j English literature by 
Edmund Gqssl, Hon, M.A. 121110, UloiL 

Political Crime. 

Bv Loris Proa 1,. With an introduction by Pro! 
F, H. GiDDiNCrSof Columbia Universify. .\ 
new volume in the Criminology Series, 

edited by \V. Douglas Morrison, i 21110, 
Cloth, 51.50. 


These fah'Jtf in? r .T fi'7iV tili r''..v'V '4 .//r/. rf thrv vet U ht ,>r« t t*v rtuiil pn reeeipi of price (tr the pHhhsker*. 

\ ''.till fi*t 1 i i*p\\ J/ee, of AppUfott's Butfciin cf Spring Announcements,* 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 7 % Fifth Avenue, New York 

Pl***< men (ion McClure’s when yon write to »dv€rtL*cn, 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL EHITIOJS 


This New and Revised Edition Comprises 
Additional Material and Hitherto 
Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, Derived from the Author’s 
Original Manuscripts and Note-books* 


The great author's surviving daughter 

nRSi ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 

has furnished a memoir of each book as an in¬ 
troduction to each volume. 

The works will be arranged as far as possible 
in chronological order, and each novel will be 
contained in a single volume* 

THE FIRST VOLUME, VANITY FAIR 

was published simultaneously in London and 
in the United States on April 15. and a volume 
will be issued each month hereafter, so that the 
entire edition will be completed by April 15, 
]S99- 

This edition will be printed from new type, and will contain numerous Illustrations by 
the Author, Richard Doyle, George dti Manner, Frederick Walker* George Cruikshauk, Sir 
UE* Millais, P.R.A., Luke Fildes, R.A,* Charles Keene, Frank Dicksee, R,A. P and F. Barnard. 
These Illustrations are reproductions of steel engravings and wood engravings, together with 
Nicw Drawings and Sketch i:s by the Author, and several FACSIMILES of his Manuscript, 
as well as Portraits of the Author hitherto unpublished. The new portraits of Thackeray 
include that by Maclise in the possession of the Garrick Club, the Committee of which has 
kindly consented to its reproduction. 


Reduced iruici (lie flirjlv.frn.i'LiT'f I'YonCL 
Ce^rijht, by Harder 


ibdiCje tu " ' 

[ Brothers 


ANITY FAIR. A Novel without a 
Hero. With Twenty Full-Page Illustra¬ 
tions by the Author, Eleven Wood-cuts, 
a Facsimile Letter, a New Portrait (Re¬ 
produced on this Page), and a Biograph¬ 
ical Introduction by Mrs, Anne Thack¬ 
eray Ritchie. 


a LADlf T 5 &LAKCK AT TIEti At'l ItttK 


SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES WILL BE fSSUEG IN THE FOLLOW}NO ORDER ; 

5 . tT* p-uim- w Contributions to Punch, 110* Virginians, 

ish Papers, Etc. t, Esmond, Etc* II* Philip, Etc. 

irndon t Etc. 8. Newcomes. 12* Denis Duval, Et< 

ooks, Etc* 9. Christmas Books, Etc. 13. Miscellanies. Ett 

WH 8 to, Cloth % ( ncut hdges and Gilt Tops $/ jo per volume 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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Summer Homes 


Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota 


T'HERIS are hundreds of charming localities 
■where the best of fishing may bo had and 
ranging in variety from the “full dress for dinner " 
io the flannel shirt costume for every meal. 

Send a two-cent stamp for a copy of 14 Vacation 
Days/ 1 giving description of the principal resorts, 
and a Summer Guide for 1898, with list of hotels 
and boarding houses and rates for accommodation* 

OEQ. it. HEAFFORD, 

General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Hi- 

Pkaac mcDCion MtCturt'? when yati wrilfl lo advcniicit, 
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At engravings. Sent tree to any st-imtnercr 
tor Gc+ to cover postage, 

2t Adelaitlg S t„ Detroit, A\ich. 

t Injilruction by TiialUiui^gteiilo >^V 

F"very tno. Method if api-rsm'd 
I t I' RdiliSf OHLiu-ntors. JiMicrl. —v 

nticed silo Coiblpetttit tti-lpLitv Tyjf 1 '"»/ b,Vl 
tom. Takes liiMire limn r-n|y. F '| Pf tpOl J 

Thrc-tr eoim^, proLnirab -ry, \ ^ 35 ' 

hu.Hlnc"*.colk'icti. a.n. i|.ji.:ii'- A SJ 

lenity lo Jiottyr your cn||i|!- s 

lEdiiinrl proajieeiib, Studpntt JHIk /i usl 

ftTitl Kriiclipali.-H cvi.-rywlu-ri-. U J j i 

fight ypurvC'f Mic-ctm-., Fiji i /AJSr TjiiB m ja 

liameulji!-. fre*, 

Kiir*pn« r«rc^rp'iaj+<nr#i Srfimfll nt ' T.YFWhT^T?' 

Uw, Iwt, hldf^ PrlrolU Mirk. 


STUDY .JtUH 


B_^ rrp.Jap- H lti|sb 

nrss I'.r tj, r J', r,i.,jiiL.|..|., ('..jd’J Ijiu, 

I lUffnil I l^Urr Writ Inc, At I LhinH ir.Sh-, r | httti..l, 

II VWItaetc, tti..r. .iik'li I v lo MAIL at T*iUr 

own HOME. Su Off - ft- frunrur: 11-. I i'v, rv 

cncii^T hludent. IVp giw a u-, r .1. jr r i-. 

SuBty JT>Liuf riijr 4 (bia i b li li ,u| fp- 1 . 

a. riwrtt ['‘jtBir r'-'rllinn. A T< J H / \' r 

yonr»' Kiirrvnii. Miuhly c'ndnr?)od > f ' \ ■ *»Vl 

will pay you. T rv n. i ulnl-iu-;rt-y SL jJAlid 1 
Trial k«4m lOwntH. dd-Sri i<, Ctj . 

BRVANT 4b STRATTON, ^ ^ ^ 

— 3 ,~ Ollogn lliilMlmg. 

GOITRE OR BIG NECK 

failure rrssortetf Relief from all cun-ptna^ mi suffering 
Lot partfeutan cncloae scamp to I ir. K. A. J . > K I ! V 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 W,23d St„ New York 


DID YOU EVER ENJOY A MEAL 

JUnstlN BED? 


K'U unless the meal vlv- 
liervetl h|hjU fl UtMt' ,S'i 
nti-iitigtU ns lt> extend 
t’ver the lx.'(I, nci't still not 
toisc 1i il. Mu4 ci-nvcatitxii 


J'u'ihrir II. ill 




- .1! „Jr in the Tonm, 

Xh ^ ) ! E * cel ie h t si. wi ti K. cut ling 

Sv T 1^- Z'r n[: "^ T'.iiling tabtf, All- 

y^' - " jnTitn 1151 >, ViiiiOilSkiud£»f 

u, K h. 1 . lien ii t i f ut ty fi ci ishcd. 
R"rice fn-r 11 rvii lq m * Cni <-*tlnaira.ltt 3 j. ^ 

INVALIDS 1 ABLE COMPANY, fc«' a 

326 Ouyahorn Bide., CLEVELAND, O : 


EOF P 1 ,1 (J « I' - T . ill*. 

no inrert:h jh,t_l!.| r . f. jn, 
line, ^tac1t m Jm- :■ f i 
make the price. Flo’.'d 
Soq po und s. Mimic fi*r ( i 
fWtVrttr for ,1>. 
liV K It 

West i£!li bircirt, 
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rri r» hictjh chilq^ih arc daiiv vyashe a wi rn yvHrTC CLGyd FlQATJMG SOap it iadi ilooa Ana 
IRIMTHHS TO tMLIR INNOCENT UVH. THI* (U^ENiJlTIVr NNANS OF SO*A IK FOvNA Ita THE 
H04T RfFiNlD UNO CULTIVATES MO«l4. Nfpi Hfh« tf J*HES S UlR* ( CC-wUHT, i.j 


Picas# iBentioB McClure'* frhen you write w adircrtiMm 
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Babvs Ivory Bath.' 


* 


£ 


4 

* J 


V' t 
>^V' 




a 


Nothing is more easily affected by irritation than the 
dainty, delicate skin of a young child. 

Ivory Soap is healing, cleansing and refreshing, it is 

wholly free from impurities, and leaves the tcnderest skin soothed by its 
mild, creamy lather. 


IT FLOATS. 


... 1 l -' 1 liT Til# l'r..-i P n li Ma.-Iit-Ir ['ll, . ..I | 


•'■•i -ii u lii i(^ .in • -].v <'f lliin Npp intj hi■ . 1 1 * n-- t I -1 s ’-i- , Mi i i| ; r 1 , 

''' C M I 1 4 whl* I| F »■ * III .-li'I . j - .'j.-i hI.> ii jirliil' 1 ..ii . ii irnH [1,1. ji i| ■ r, [ L i ■ In I 1 ,. , 

l^L’il w a. i ■ a a ■ ■ a r- - ill.. — . - a - . - ■ 4 . ‘ a k a. - ■ a 
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UPHELD BY THE/V 

STRENGTH/ 1 

or ITS PEOPLEJapB 

JOHANN HIIIT 


IVIALT 


PlUH mcatLcD McClure'i when you writ* W *dT*rtii*f*. 
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MtCL URim MAGAZINE. 



^NOt£ LION' IN CENTRE.^ 


improved System Sanitary Woolen Under 


wear for men, women and children. A0 jflj 
sizes, lowest prices.' Light, porous, yet £ 
non-absorbent, rson-irritzting, coding. A ts 
preserver of normal temperature—a b^JTler 
to the many tils caused by sudden climatic j 
changes. Doctors say that it is hygimkafly 
the best. I 


Sold by ludlnf O? C«?d* 
SliDKi an J Mn v > Quiirttiri 
eJirr?Liehod! the United States 
iind C&TuJU„ 1! ;**ir Jc.1 icT 
dtxinct uFfy k St^!prtt'r H 
writ; for illustrated catak^jut 
canUU'ihc samplai pi m^urr- 
(jti and retail priert. 

h* K LOEB At CO- 

■jniiin^Kir vnna 

5 7tr. r ,7t BKud»t, Krr Vfltk 




and have it endorsed as such to you by n* 
or your dealer 

si/l Qur puts arc guarantee* 

L. E, Waterman Co.< 

155 and 157 Broad way f New \otk. 

Mr ^irQ 


Please mention Mfiflurif's tvlien yjut trfiie t iJverti*er». 
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McCLURE'S MAGAZINE, 



if 'ktft you wish the latest styles write to tri, 


Summer 


Wq have last received from our Paris house some entirely new styles in suits for Summer wear We have 
had these illustrated on a supplement sheet, which will he sent /r«v together with our new Spring Catalogue 
and a choice collection uf samples of suitings, to any lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. We make 
every garment to order, thus insuring that perfection of fit and finish which is not to be found in ready-made 
goods, Wt pay ail express charges. Our Catalogue illustrates : 

New Designs in Summer Salta In Cruhci, Cotton Covert Separate Skirts, lined with Perea line, well stiffened and 
Cloths, Duck, Marseilles, Linen*, etc., £4 up. bound with Corduroy, made of All Wnd Cloths, 

Yachting and Outing Suits, $4 up. Serges, Cheviot*, etc.. In all the latest 

Tailor-made Suits in All Wool Serges, Cheviots, Broad- effects, $4 up. 

cloths, Covert Cloths, Venetians, Wool Special Values in Bicycle Suits In all the newest fabrics* 

Poplins, etc,, $5 up, $*‘50 “P> 

Duck and Crash Skirts, |a.75 up. Separate BkycJt Skirts, fj up. 

Our line of samples included the newest materials, most of them being exclusive novelties not shown eisi-whcre, wt also have a 
special line of black good* and fabrics for second mourning. All order?! are filled with the greatest promptness, Write lo-day for cata¬ 
logue and samples ; you will get them by return mail, 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 119 and J 21 West 23d St, New York City. 

Please mention McClure's when you write to advertisers. 
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VL ll.L HI! 1 L'.fKKHIS STIIRI'.H 
UK 11 BUTK TU 


Important ; 


f Cmrfrfd fy VniUd Stairr a nrf Fcrttgit Point*. 

’J.W. GODDARD &SOXS, ^.loo Bleeder St„ New York City, N.Y. 

lit 


iMtylmr POM PA POUR binding Uilie FEDER' S ’* stamped on 
notice, for your protection, that (he namr e^ry yard. 



WHITE LAUNDERED 
SHIRTS 


Long Bosoms 
Shout Bosoms 
Open Hack. 

Open Back: and Fbont 
Coat Shibts 
Fancy Bosoms 
aitd Cuffs 

Price $1.00 each 

IS ALL STYLES 


Sold by fi rat-cl til 

dtald** 1Arou((hout lh* 
U pi itsd States If you 
cannot buy the»* *h ift* 
of your furnisher, 

the manufacturers 


Cutter St Crossette 

CHICAGO 

Will d* I ivar f r*e of #n£*n i« to any address m th# U n 'led 
State*, Si» Shirts On r@e*ip| 0-f Sn Dollar*. 

■ ■ID ■ ■<> V ■<?! SASfG kWt> «LnU. AL*0 ITTLi BOSOM DZBIilD. 


Please mention McClure 





Outwears Leather! 

WATER-PROOF 
ORE ASE-PROOF 
STAIN-PROOF 

Look* exactly like leather 
and. COSlB half rtuich, 

S mike theenmmon imitation* 
of leather, Fan* 
tasote due* not 
!»■[, peclufcrai It, 
s ncilains no rub¬ 
ber, cellulose or 

c-i hor danger- 
ei u s | jr Lntlarn- 
triable sLibstflLn- 
£«, and i* Ink 
jitfi-clrct by be.it, 

C 'Id or climate, 

Made in ■sliiu- 
dard mil) t *, 
jibiiri nr figured, 

Cnuutjrh tu 
cover a dining 
chair .seat or 
footstool sent 
for 2 5C. 
stum p.«s. 


IS x 6 
2*wmt 


laches seat tor 
stamp With 


i Sample Free! 

upholsterer's name, 

THE PANTA50TB COMPANY, 

l>ept. F, 39 Broadway, - New York City 




A44444444%444444t4444V 


when you ■write to advertisers 
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Me CL UHE MA UAE 1 NE. 


Speaking of Railroad Watches. 

The last official report of the time inspector of the Atchison, 
Tofeka and Santa Fe R. R. tells a story needing no comment. 
Total number of 'watches reported in use —1315. Of 
these there arc 613 W Q It ham W afches. The next largest 
number made by any single company is 369. All 
others, representing 1 5 makes, foreign and domestic, 333. 



Established 1BB4. 


* 


N 


EOW 1 N 3 . JOHNSTON, 
Fri&itlj**! i&d Founder* 


“DO NOT STAMMER” 

The method employed fur (he 
permanent cure <if Siam merino and 
Stuttering is the fruit oE a loti[f personal 
rffurt aC Mf, Johnston to overcame ii 
■ii-terc iirt[icdimenL from whii It he had 
suffered forty years, Can refer by pi-r- 
rnisaion to 111-, hup (.’» ki>s Ih Fuss, of 
Method but Episcopal Chimb, Phi la¬ 
tte Ephta; Hon* Jojtri ana mak f.it, 
FX- PcttSkULeT^jcn,, IL&J pad Prof, 
I' tonATip C. Wood* LL. Lh, 

University of Fenjisy] Vania, 

Send f*T fo-pniEe hook. 10 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 

1033 Spring Garden Si., PLitadelphiai Pa, 


'Direct from the Factory' 


WEDDING Ix\ VITATIONS 

t>T Announcements, Correct styI m. ioo Steel plate script for 
I4.ro, 5a for f t.js, nmtitete, delivered, too Visitinp Cards* yte, 

Lstmhliihed 1B74. C* Ii. C, DcPUY, N)rJltll*0, N, V, 


■CEO 

FROM 

OUftlDF 


KEEP OUT THE ICEMAN 

Buy a 

McCray Modern Refrigerator 
Made to Order to Suit 

the location you have for ft refrbTvrat'T in ynur home, 
and avoid the extra "work of t'l-.inu • : up yimr illiiEiik 
riiuin or kitchen after I he lie nmn makes hi-, visit: rutti* 
lnicdlrt and Ice dripping thniLitth [Hf* Mm-sc, 

Write far our new Catalogue Nu, 35 "f refrigerators of 
all fcly Les and fur she modern home. 

Correspond with us befare ynu buy, 

McCray Refrigerator and Cold Storage Co*, 

19 to 21 MMl St.* Kendal) vllle, radian*. 
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■ urs THIS 
tl-CCLLCNT 


“MACEY” 


rlrtk dsrrrt from the fHftory. frn'gkt pref^itt, sent 'n Ap¬ 
proval ' F subject 1(1 return at our tipth%c if nci ptusLlively the best 
roll tup desk, ever void it I i'i*| 11 i J ;ii mi low j price. 

Th 1 h Itenk has a high roll,, a closed back, a full base mr-uld. 
one mw pf Oik frutil fife byic „ an iltnindAtiCr -tif tlrauem unij 
pijjeon h^les, t *- 1 arm tenii tai; Ar,j r. ,t£ m^iers, solid brn-ss 
trimming etc. Ic is heavily built from best quarter sawed uL 
lias rj iri panels, and tra-s ft fine polished finish. ik-utcis ask 
t i=, w to *50 w fur similar desks 


p 

If 

t 

[ 

I' ■ 



. 


Front View No, ^40 B, 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT K.TLSSSTSS 

north of soulh 1 arolina 1feints beyond no am basin 1 


Please notice 
that The buck of 
this desik la as 
nicely punched 
arid finished as 
the front and 
ends—□ feature 
of oil HIGH 
CRA DK desks. 


,4 ft /! ■ k 

( V. ttf flirtf 

C tiff 


The Fred Macey Go. 

I |l.r nri I'urn I Hi rr) fJR tUt IClPlIf-, H XI If, 

CARD INDEXES J We make a cnnipfeie 
AND fine. Ask tor cat- 

FILING CABINETS 1 ulniue, 

_______ Hi reet from the fit Jt'/flM_.__ . 


Plr-4.^ mcaiiun McClure's when yuu write to advertiser*, 
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Cfi 




’ v"« 


60/ 


£40 


tm 


Fine Gold Jewelry and Sterling: Silver by Mail. 

If dc*iteil. HiannriHis an 1 jitiw! whifis perfect stuRM, Opals am! Pt if]4 finest quality. 


Ynti iaTe nnctTilird by frijjrEnjj direct from Haetnif 
Cunficiiced, Every j-rtirk * j runted 


S-ik uf J hrl-, 
HiiiKJ L h , 


ja. 
3i 
w- 

s 


Chip Hi.]m inds, rinc Opnl, |l >■?=; 

Three jmc 1. J[W h , r jn.75 

F *->i«r fin*- win ole Pfirli . B.i-j 

[hjmrjiiiLpufi? ™-hilt r p«fftC<, p?. r .-i 
I>i4in4rtid5 and fine i.?[hI , n+.jj 
Dtamnnif. pucewliitc. p*ffet[.H J.-Tho 
Vine tlpil . * 

Hum*•lids arid fine Hpuk 93.75 

Plamprid , r _ - ■ y§» 

tliaifHJOdi and Finer Opal .. J 


iodu. S*>ILil Cold Ilf.HirSi 


i -<>5 


1 ■ mi , finl id i >nld nr r *'* , rli, P i.i rci niui $ 5 * 7 $ 
tjcj- . hk>Lid I iflld J..lrJk>. gi'iiiHri!’ 

CaThuncIfl » , 1.75 

r -. i r Sterling* Unit*, enameled *s 
ijOT. Nl-erllnn Links . . . . 

i^uy. Sterllnp Links . , , .to 

r r. .4. ScIicS li*>\L l.iniu . 4 :.(o 

igrrj. BflU-d CrfjJd W*lst S«l 

Ijr ki &fi|y . r . s.-ji- 

i5'd r Fkiiid Golla WablSot . 4.'*i 

Eink": n«Jy * . . 16 


Srcfc-llnu W4I1T Scl 1 
Links <*nly . . * 

15*16, Sterling Wa 4 *t Set, Ame- 
[ Ilvm. *vf \ rar net 
Links only . ■ * 

Fine C-^dci Fiji* WaiAl bet, 
Antihni 

Links only . , ► 

Solid I hold 1" laff llutti.ifit 

bolid Cmltt Waist bel 

L-lnVs orvEy f - 




tewo. 


i -1 


-JG 

®5 

9 .Jf 

J. 5 S 

J-CJS 


Gold-Fkle ilat Fin, Jancj 

IlDDC , * , Jll.H 

la. Stetltae Hut 1 - 

Oolrj-jTile lUl PtR„ flflqr 

MOb* . . , r .B 

Sotidi Old Scarf Fia.%- 

n.n.i IV-it hi . . E.75 

So Lid Old. scarf Pin* C^al 
*nd PdrU . - 

a^rwi, Solid Old S-eirf Fin* Fwk *? 
25JU3. Soli*] bold Scarf Pin * i.si 


mi r 


SLll] 


a S M 

3^1 


Bend fiiv hsui 1 mti ikie ■ ut-iD-gi -f H'l Find diver. 
WrrflJ ng present* a s fieri Jill V. 


BAIRD-NORTH C0. T Gold and SUvcnvmdhs, Salem, Mass, 


Hi Safety Serving Tray 

Self-Locking Adjustable 
Handle 

Protecting Rim 
Large Carrying Capacity 

3 Sl/en: 75 cents, Si-no, S1.15. Specinl 5 lies for Hotel Lis« 

. . NO ■ • 

slopping, spilling, 

BREAKING of Dishes, 

SOILING of Carpets, 

Furniture or Clothing. 

Should tic tn every Family, 

C.cfiL Hntel, Ft- Lrcam Salfmr, 

T-|f*HpiEnl nnd niher InbEitULioivtc 
I’or ntn Irtir ref«!»hmdnts in 
Hit |>nrlr*r H H invmluabtr. itn- 
jmendam havinir unr hand free 
I.' nd in serving'. 

Far JM-Ti'ict to thtf sick 

Cham her It i** itivuluahte 

W!i,ti h* t in use |lu .Viljij'-t‘ 

4hltf Handle i.in hr Lurtltd 
dmvn nn-ii fiir 1 trtLy jiul fiw.;i> 

< M.-tu 1 jv i n u I’itTlt’ spaev. 

AtiESTS W.\tfTFJ}> 

f| vniir tlr-.iVr il'fs 11- ■- Ltrii thnn - ml us hi- ri.ime jri.l .ildress, or 

1 rri.l ft 1 ■ Miii inr i* hll Sfi'fl V'Hl 1 l.mi'iv Mic, etulgti [iPcjjijiiJ 

SAFETY SERVICE TRAY COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N, V. 





A"fiEkUS 0 'BCHt 5 TflAL mmM m oHi 

ALONE mTM- pian 

ANGELAS ORCHBTRAL 


iioforiiur ir miUin- 1 -!, A i-iuld tiut 
L i RHTtr tH'ron* n a pL%tv> can. --Ltti 
ttu nJd ratin' ANtihhUy OhClILOTLAI 
riAJEO PLAY EM, n-iKler tl«, ... -rt dUM- 
tuii iNimpnattlniid in n niuttu r ixAUbl-f 
tfi fDiy the nKJS *eci>inpltptHd ^n.l 
pmelind of p-i* 4 n fctrtn. C^Qtahw Hn ad- 

Ht.tNiTj f,i the |iLn.Eii>pEBv.irip Tiii’ i'-'i^^ni 1 

two loll H>'ts nf cnrai r'mlo, whtelira*J 
in* dIithI iu L |iolAvfflj -or iri LoUtAhy 
with Iftd tilfthft, 

TSm« ntmV'T' |4 a very hr'pf abd Incomi'h EP arv'iinf i-T 
Uu- AN»£LUa OltCHKSTItAL PIANO 
S*.-nr| j-mur nnimi nu'l [Ui* 1 rMaon m |jostaJ iMW-d raja 
viill inikll you ilubcrlfuLvccateJofiitiL 

WILCOX 4 WHtT£, 

Mttl.'on, Conn, 146 Filth A*t., Yfltt- 
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'M Stfstrnt rtf IfifUf 


WERNICKE ELASTIC BOOKCASES. 


ARE always complete but 
** never finished—small enough 
for to or large enough for 
10,000 books. Dust-proofj con¬ 
venient and attractive. Varieties 
to suit every requirement. Vour 
money bark if you're not satisfied. 
Send for list of dealers anti free 
booklet. 


“HYrNlrffit: Pity* the Frcitjhu" 


THE WfiCNtCKt CO.. 




VnftM. 

II CM. 


Pleut mention McCLure's wlitn you writt to ud wt lisisP*. 
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The Sheet covers a 
multitude of sinsAa# 


when spread over a HAIR mattress. 

A microscopic examination of even 
the best quality of hair would fill you 
with horror untold, and the old idea , r * ^ 
that “ it must be hair iJ is a relic of LU 

the dark ages, | 


Send us a postal card to-day 

and we will mail you our handsome pamphlet “Tile Test of Time / 1 
which will tell you of The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mat¬ 
tress* $15, — a product of modem science and sanitary teaching 

(size 6 feet 3 inches long by 4 Feet 6 inches wide — express charges paid anywhere), which con¬ 
sists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in the tick 
by hand, and turner mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is 
guaranteed vermin-proof. Tick may be removed for washing without trouble, Softer and 
purer than hair can be; no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. Made in all sizes. 


CtHDIHWIR 
I5iadjci(r 4hd 
tJc^liiiT [Ew 
llffi 5 fj 

Urn : 


11K lb* f. It, 


GUARANTEE* 

Sleep on it/or a month, and if it isn't ail you 
have hoped for in the way of a mattress ; if yon 
don't bet true it to be the equal in cleanliness* du¬ 
rability and comfort of any Jfyp hair matt rets 
ever made, you can get your money back by re¬ 
turn! mail— “ho questions ashed.* r 


NOT FOR SALE AT STORES. 

* Wretched imitations are offered Ly Unscrupulous 
dealers-— out name and guarantee is on every mattress. 

OSTERMOOR & CO*, 112 Elizabeth Street; New York Gty* 

tVe kavt cutki&ned zjt/jQQ 0 otr<hei, Sendfer r tu>&k, *' Ch w 
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Jtfc CL VUE'S MAG AZINL . 



YACHT 




C. Dorflinger 6 Sons = 9‘5 


St. New York 


wav, ncir 21st 


‘Huytimium .. 

fjV ft IVI I'll 


1847 g“*5? 


Have been for fifty fear* I he standard of cj- 
ceElenct. M^tmre uftht 1847 + a* th=n;ar5 
i mi mi ion 4.. The ori canal is stamped as a hove, 
and is the 

"SUvcr Plait that Wears 

On Tm Set s, Tn rettiAj. e e l'. ^ ihe iifgm 

of qiujity it guaranteed Ly the round mark 
shown m. corner 1 -. 

Made only by 

T lie M 1.R] HB n Br et a*:* t a Co. ATerid en, C onn, 
aofi Fifth Avenue, New YatL 
I47 State St., Chicago. 


^ If You are House Furnishing 4 

V-tfcr rir -ncjr will fo [ jji-hrj here tae doeCY-ti-i er..i ti hC-jt 
GJat ■ jtc Eh L n ft’iy t La Arnerfii. T* Iktiitlife i:-r 
pur, I 1,41 or th-T»e w!m cuevt < (.•»*** wwlly twjI *ur mw* 
a r«TA>-t^ie of l«i ud gm *>» 1 i 'ffin'i.-m. 

■*- tin H k«wi![ alii i free uj ■ a reviueit A+k f-jr ft *, a— if. 

50. 52, 54 W. 22(1 Street, New York, 


! - 1 hA 

| 1 L„ 


1 i 
h i r 

1 -At 

mini 

:: ** 
■ ~l ■■ m. 


'!* 

H 


*^1 


1 - 

v\-y *• 1 

" r 


1 


[Li 


r r 


U *. 

m 3 

11 

n 

■■ j- 3 - 

T. T* 


Pieaae mention MtClilfeS when JTfl write to advertiser*. 
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fSkfH 


is knoivn and approved in 
every land where time is 
measured it is imt local to 
any one country or continent- 


The Full Ruby 
Jeweled Elgl 


ri aches the supreme*! point 
m t attained by time-keeping 
e lev ices, in exactness and 
endurance. 

An hlgin Watch always hf l^ 
the word 1 “Elgin* 1 ^rwraved i n i 
lhi> n.irk- fully jnjuranteod. 


l JttltllHIHI1IN]EMIIIIINU1kNININIIIif|l|l1IHt||lll5lilll'll1lllH | 'll l l | ‘ 11 ' " MIN''.. .. ' 

a ROW YOUR own 


UNITES 


The*e ilel-brtU ara 4 u ecuidifuLfid eL.li n muci »■ik ihfm 
l uutetiM ly, Stjn.ni;Iy built of ieisoned t iprcHt lire m it«w, ft it 
itiL Price. urtHileE f 13 , 111 . Write f’T |>ri r •-• -1 i E pi l-icyrr s.U'' ^ " 

piy freight to nr 4 t pataU in T'istcri stml MNId. 1 t M.itu- wtt.f j -. 
f tv **r A>w ivi 1 l £k*f*r ili mf *tt4 (f *t*«*'<* t a/n (i x»f- 

LQRt* & BURNHAM CO* 

1*3 Sth Ave. t [Vew York Cltv Irvington. N. 

.. * .. 1EJII >;l‘ INI' rilFllllllIl I lijlltlllllll III Hi I IIOlH i > 


wal*I t iikirt , 11 ■ lI trrl l firmly Idgel her ni llin h-u k. Inv.ij.ibLf pin 
tL"iv11"i ; in. stmiii. Oiv- * Ihal trim Sck- k ; tines nut increiue sire *4 
H'.mt, Iml^iwnvj.lrl.- Obi. ycLista amt numcn furnJ uf UMi-door 
'l“irE'. Priv’E, ?5 irtiU, I*ry rooJa atom-n, *i!T nuded urn receipt 

f I lie - YORK I! NOVELTY CD., 

30 East 14til Street, New York* 



For Cracker 


; Silver Individual *7 C! C«nt* <TQ £fl 11 doieii- 
Sprcndtr, * * 1 J each; yv *jv 

st pvaeante v -1 ■' ■' e 11 jr fiticst i[iiii!iiy -:ll* ■ e*r. $ . 1 ■' ■ /■■ <i* 

5 ■ I Ci vil II** - ■ . t fif J-til r‘. | l 1' I W»Jl ijllvr ll- Miilt ■ l i■ I' “» fi 
merl send Inr CdUI«jr«r “k," A fully >. U ■ < ! : l r ■ -1 1 ,■ .'£ » i * 

toilet* <!■ -k fn 4 iaMe. Solid Gold Jewelry i"f 11 ^ 11 -r'' ;lii,I i.fideiuiUKh ^irts, 

g t (A. n r frt r iixt t*f E «jy*' J 'ttd 


00 ! „D 
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McVLVHB'S MAGAETNF* 


What Lines of Tennyson 

Does this Picture Illustrate? 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS Will be given 
to the Person or Persons who can Guess, 

Life’s Pegasus Contest 

NUMBER 4 

Our editor has selected a sen¬ 
tence from among these six 
Tennyson Poems: 

Locksley Hall, 

The Sisters, 

Enoch Arden, 

The Princess, 

Maud, 

Aylmer’s Field. 

'* LIFE ** will give Two Hundred Dollars to the person who guesses 
correctly the lines which this picture illustrates, unless there is more than one 
correct answer, in which case the Two Hundred Dollars will be divided 
among the winners. The money will be paid within one week after the issue 
of " LIFE ” for May J 9th. The solution must be sent on a coupon cut from 
" LIFE ” of either April 14th, 21st, or 28th. 



For a/ry farther information as to conditions, nvrtfe 

LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

a- 

(9 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Flew rntocion McClqpc 1 * when you write to advert ii«r* 
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McCLURE'S MAGAZINE, 



A Clear and Brilliant 

COMPLEXION 

will result from the continued use of this 
Exquisite Soap, 


IT IS A 
TRUE,, 


Medicated 


most carefully 
prepared at the laboratories 
of the makers of the 
famous YVl 1 XI AMS' 
SHAVING SOAPS. 


1 —l/l 4 . 


{ 4 4 

It is delightful to 
use * having a rich, 
Cream-like lather, 

and a 


Delicate 

Refreshing 

Perfume. 


TO OBTAIN JERSEY CREAM SOAP 

f. Ask year Druggist i ■ > r ii. tf Lu in hi*-, 

3 * Ask him to gut it for you. Etc can do s.-i. If hitf: wit] n• ■ S, 

3« Send us ig cents in siantp*,. »»d fte will mail ymi a FullwSIzed 
Cake, 

4 . Send ua j cetO'In p.iy postage, and wv wit] rn.r .1 you ,i .Sample 

Cuke. 

5. Scad in $i.< -i, and we will send you one ct< . r .'ii S’.ik^s .Oid HetfMll- 

I liI Transparent W indow Thermometer—eipn- ^ [irt- 
paid, 

AlIlItl'hs Department R. 


"“JB WlllaMte 0 Glastoijbupy(p i ? n | 

' h-'tU'n^yp ■ .■>• ■'/.y:. • :■/,y w. w 

7 * = , :•!?' 1 ,t,-. . r L ■/. -T-- ■: l ^ r.--'■ ■. IjJ » : /■- / /■ •- 


Please mention McClure's when you write lu idveitilttk 
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MoCLURE'S MAGAZINE. 



t ‘ > ; 




QMS 


fiAS^CASOLINE 


ENGINES 


MARINE SERVICE 'and LAUNCHES 


A 

W 


NO FIRE 


NO SMOKE 
NO SMELL 
NO HEAT 


NO 

EXPLOSIONS 
NO DANCER 
NO 

GOVERNMENT 

INSPECTION 


The MOST EFFICIENT and RELIABLE MOTOR MADE* ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
EASY TO RUN* STARTS AT ONCE, ECONOMICAL, COMPACT, DURABLE* 1 fj 
to 50 Hone Power- Send lor our Catalogue of Launches and Engines, containing Testimonials from 
those who are using them* 

PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO, 

50th St* and Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. New York Office, 621 Broadway 


Nu holler 

No Fire or Fuel 

No Machinery Viable 


Electric Launches 


Used by U + 5, Navy 
J, J. Astor, Esq. 

Wm. J. SchkffclUi. Eh|. 
Hon, Paul J, 5 org 

and others 


Suitable for river, lake, nr ocean, as yacht tenders or pleasure boats. Our latest 
type dbr::mlin^ side seats is illustrated above. (Seiu! for illustrated booklet.) 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. jt Morris Heights, N. V. City 

Plt«M mention McClure"* when ynn writ ft la advert iseri. 
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MrC L rn fPS MA GAZINK. 



fyjsscu 

CARpet 


CHICAGO 


t Where 


SoT f>f the furnace heat goes up 
the chimney ; £&> of every f.100 
in thecoal bill. To warm a cokl 
house with the remaining 2a% 
rLijiiirvs huge heatgrs, running; 
at their highest capacity. The 
way to save is to build worm and 
snug houses, and the waste of 
Olie ear of a Cold llOUSe will pay 
for enough 


fggs^f INSULATING A„:n 
ipEs^'l and DEAFENING 1/11111 

i to make it practically cold- 
7^*7 ^^ § proof, Saves money, comfort 
[■■ i and health, Better, and one- 
’j m half cheaper than back-plaster, 
f^ h Send for a sample. 

SAMVEL CAllUT* Sole >iir.. 

tiSA Kilby Hoilon. ,11 hhh. 
Aff?Dtn ui nil Ceuirnl Point*. 


II ouse=Clean i n g 
Season .... 


CARPETS by MAIL 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES HADE TO 
YOUR MEASU RES AN D READY TO 

LAV ON4*«LMj2ftV0imFLOOR 


is when we realize most forcibly what 
scrubbing and dirt really mean. Much 
hard, disagreeable work can be avoided by 
enameling the woodwork, furniture, wicker, 
earthen and metal ware articles with 


SHOWIh 
URGE VAftll 
OF PATTER 
IN ACTU." 

color: 


NEAL'S ENAMELS 


imparting a hard* polished, durable surface, 
to which dust or dirt will not adhere. You 
can apply it yourself over painted, varnished 
or stained surfaces. 

NEAL'S BATH-TUB ENAMEL rtaists hot 
and cold water, it earn and moiF-iure. Is just the 
I hi OK far shabby bath-tubs, fool halhs, sinks, etc. 


Please men dun McClure’s when you write to advertisers. 
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STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 

H. S. NORTHROP. SSLSLK.’i&U 


for Churcheis, TJ-iriUTrii. Court 

EEmjni'K. hiiiI rrlVli.t#R(Sli!fncrt J^Qt a 
iNijiNiruj'r., bun nuverier to inthand plaster ^ 
i.n- mi y ut her j tmteruu. A 1 L dAKief o f buUil- i 
nre Jh*u«( IJl^t njnt hcneMM by Hie UM V 
of Siwn,1orpli'Ji Pn^tfd Metal Celling wwl 1 

^i' 1' 1 Will l*i. ft-- m-I fur ri'Mlsjgna 10 U hnd lii'ir- uf <*ur 

iii• %r■ -t ih <kti-r j'Sjiff^eriiirh p. Rule itiMHiscLurtri, 

Min t i>% hitjl ikilimj a Baomw cd.(U^> 

’JH-'I nii'l If ft*nlIfrtri 41u_ r rhllaiSrlpbl 4. JV, t 1 AL 


'n«% ii 111'i .n 5 . i,vitil*:*, mil h ^id.-si. s. uv.e cif my style*. My desipa «t 

■ LTih.jm .{is I |i1.m ^mr limisur i - ni ft II run find il rt wpf or like other*. 1 publish T»'l 
. 1 * (1 1 » - | N-. i, I ft . -i L, l hr f d I - 11 | ,i III pcfsptiVliv ts, floor- plan* au4 correct cUU»aU* 

I'lvUirr.filLfc Summer CottagCfi ■ r .i n* Ii br.infiflll iiud un:q i-drf-r ^ 

1 1 . t . ! .in ■! . ?1 . <d .UK.! s..-«e ).*•< i.'iiluris. Summ-er H^lrl*, t.'lub*nn 1 

II. .n,,-,. II,-. i- : i- ii :u--f l--. t ,-.f the kixul evtr published, with new ideal a 


t'k<urc^d^u-p LUttABr" 


e HutHld Hy mail, 50 ertU 

iTioi ’-i I*bllndrIf>lil-»*■- jg; 


T 4 T 1 h^« 4 51 f 


Wc arc ihe old Ml Guilders of Marine Gas EnihKi * n 
the l elite J States and GUARANTEE AUPERtOR ITV ■ 
l'itd]uirt of vour N^t ruilde.'- of adJrfi* ai at home 
olli-c or nearest branch offii, 

r- ■* Piet, V- York C ty 174 S*®r-er St< B« 4 =* 

£j„-«i Strc^ f. 9 S Waoiwrf 


M iCHRkftN 



■ 'J j ■] | 1 J r 

I H 1 1 

1 ■ * 1 1 
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McCLVRIPS MAGAZINE, 



•JEWELS 

pj 11> ^~~ ■■ -■- - n 


which culminated 
jH5j5jBi in the invention of the 

gas stove and the perfect- 
* J: ing of the Detroit Jewel Gas 

Range. The great convenience, 
cleanliness, comfort and absolute economy that 
are realized to housewives of the present by the 


Detroit Jewel 


were never even dreamed of by 
the housewives of the past. 

Oqrillo^irmtftd PhtniiJjU'i “('nnUin« l> Y On*i*'’ 
AmhUiuiuu it uf choirs rftip*^, t-ciu hfL 

ilium r ho I>i-tr-i»nt. Jewel flu Rin^, itlmk-J frv*?. 
l J ii jlh' mi'nlirin Mr'Clan ' i n..-r nj! tn^i., 

IlKTHOlT STOVE VVOII liS 

E*Ctraft, Allrb, Clm’tiinu 111 , 


Alt genuine 
DETROIT JEWELS 
bear thit widely* 
Anu'w'n TYacfc-marlc 


Tim t-fret’Stf, 

sun-and- 

weather-proof 


Make the 


decay proof. 

Handsomest, 
most durable 
colors. 

Cost less- in 

the- end,. 


IVlflii'. EIohik- Cpfnt* 

In* Minimi ^t}<«inhhia- 

Ci' mi j ilTIL pofipoiil fut iucti, 
" ]Saw rn Itk die 
Siie uf Yudif lC-!-i.t 5 F with 
]' Lint "— mJ t Muter ['.linl- 
tCs TJufin^r CrtcJ t t an. 
IlSflip. 

want n ifdlcr dp 
palnlrr in every t.iwn -t.» 
hxncLEc Fi-tlpriV Fijlit:-. utl 
libenl lentil. H's, u buvjnrsi 
in [fKir. 

J.IS, R VATTON i’ll., 
HllwutticF l Wl.. ) | h.JL 





















C»plttefGr$l 5 Q 0 


Don’t Drink Dirty Water 


- - rains recall streams and they wash ihr 
clean of accumulated refuse of the winter, 
V uw M not eat dirt* Why drink It? You 
" 4 *niy absolutely pure crater if vou use 


The Sanitary Still 


m i distills water* aerated with sterilised sir. 
> i: it, J 11 ruble and inexpensive. Write for 

booklet. 

THE CUPHIGRAPH TO-, 

r^y/.nh Green Street, rmcifio im 


Absorption Treatment a Success 

iii i,i• •. ■ • i - i .l ^ Knife or Risk 


Oo Not Wait to be Blind, 


' i lif 1 JJ-fP '1-1 _L _ * 

■ •' inJ tur>5t Succi.'salil ttt 


Clens Falls, New York 
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McClure’s Announcements 


MAGAZINE AND BOOKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING The New Serial 

We shall begin publishing a series of six short stories by Rudyard Kipling in our 
December or January number. The details of Mr. Kipling’s most interesting plan art- 
given in an editorial noLe in the present number of this magazine. The stories will be 
illustrated by Raven-Hill, the great artist, whose work m ** Punch 11 stamps him as the 
foremost exponent of English character delineation, and who has special fitness for this 
work because of his intimate knowledge of the school life which Mr, Kipling depicts; 

DIARY OF THE BRITISH CONSUL AT SANTIAGO 

Mr. Ramsden's diary, the first part of which appears in this number, will be completed 
in the November issue of the magazine. It is one of the most remarkable documents pro¬ 
duced by the War, giving in the most vivid and complete manner the picture of conditions 
in Santiago during the operation of the American forces there. Through his devotion to 
duty aud his self-sacrificing spirit during these trying times, Mr, Ramsden fell a prey to 
fever and died a short time after Lhe surrender of Santiago, 

CAPTAIN A. T, MAHAN, U. S. N. 

There will appear shortly the first of several articles by Captain A. T. Mahan, U, S, 
Navy (retired), the author of the ** Influence of Sea Power Upon History,” and 
related works upon naval history and naval warfare. Captain Mahan's works are well 
known and esteemed abroad, as well as in this country* the value placed on them by 
foreign naval officers being evidenced by translations of them made into French, German, 
Russian, and Japanese. These articles will have for their subject the recent hostilities with 
Spain, which will be treated both in general outline, and specifically with regard to particu¬ 
lar conditions or particular incidents. In accordance with the plans of the magazine, 
previously announced, the design of Lhese papers will not be to present a detailed and 
consecutive history of the war, the time for which cannot be considered yet to have 
arrived, even did the space in our pages admit it. The aim will be to present and analyze 
the general conduct of the war as it has been familiar in its course to our readers, 
through their reading of the daily papers ; to bring it, both in its antecedent conditions 
and during its continuance, in its movements and in their results, into relation with the 
past experiences of warfare in general and with the theory of war thence deduced and 
hitherto accepted. l he effort will be to suggest directions for thought which may be 
practically useful to readers in application to the many accounts, official or personal, 
which are sure to be given to the public in the future, whether in magazines or in more 
formal histories. It is hoped, also, that deductions made from these experiences, both of 
the recent and the remote past, may help to give a correct direction to public opinion on 
the question of the future increase of the navy, which has become inevitable in consequence 
of our acquisition of over-sea territory. 
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TRUE RAILROAD STORIES By John A. Hill 

The author of “Jim Wainwright’s Kid,” in the prcsem issue of the magazine, wnl 
continue his scries of real railroad tales for several months to come. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Experiences in Egypt 


4 i « --— - 

1 ast spring. Mr, Gibson visited Egypt in the interests of McCLURE'S MAGAZINE 
He studied the country not only from the point of view of the artist, but from the point 
of view of a keen American observer who could not fail to remark the present condition 
of the Egyptians and to notice also the influence and effects of the control of the Engu.h 
in Egypt’ The fall of Khartoum, which seals the destiny of Egypt as an English colony, 
adds a peculiarly timely interest to Mr. Gibson’s work. The dlustrations will be mo,, 
elaborate, and the articles will show Mr. Gibson as a writer of very unusual qualities. 

LIEUT. R. E. PEARY His Plans to Reach the North Pole 

Before sailing on his last expedition, Lieut. Peary prepared for the magazine an article 
describing his hopes and his purposes in making the arduous and daring ex^d.tton upon 
which he is now engaged and by which he expects in some years to reach the Pot. 

HAMLIN GARLAND’S STORIES OF 
INDIAN FIGHTS 

Mr. Garland, who contributed the story of Two Moon's fight with Custer to the Sep- 
tember number of the magazine, has secured from the Indians the real history of Riswj 
Wolf Ghost Dancer" and "Silting Bull’s Defiance," told in the very words of the Indiana 


SUBMARINE N AV1GATION 


By Simon Lake 


hew people realize the practical advances that have been made in submarine nav;gi- 
w ,, \fr lake, inventor of the Lake Submarine Boat, has prepared an mterestmg amch 
, a his successful cruises on the bottom of the sea. Me has traveled on the bottom d 
the -ex over iron miles all told, and has made the first practical submarine boat. It to 
remaned submerged tor ten hours, and from it. while at the bottom of Chesapeake Ba, 
relep 1 - re communications were carried on with Washington. Baltimore, and New York. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN ASTRONOMY 

By Simon Newcomb 

is the title of a remarkable article by the eminent astronomer, who also writes a pajerce 
- FtoefcS ±rr Weighed, “ 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE More Stories of Boyviilf 

TNf author of she BowtUe stores, those most refreshing and delightful tJes of#i 
Vx hfe • 11 be a frequent contributor to She «gari« during the coming year. He * 
ao« e waged c.vs a literarv eth'rt of wreraal importance. whxh w31 nat al h»pM §J 
4 . f -lire y «e* field and which we hope soon to be aKe to describe to our readers. | 

TELEGRAPH STORIES 



By Captain jasper E. 

, i *i.y m b i aTTi hl utd railroad opera 
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McCLURE'S ANNOUNCEMENT; THE MAGAZINE, 


A CHARACTER SKETCH OF 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT By Ray S. Baker 

An intimate personal sketch of Colonel Roosevelt* prepared chiefly from facts given 
by Colonel Roosevelt himself and his friends and associates at different periods of his life- 


MISS T ARB ELL’S LATER LIFE OF LINCOLN 

The “later life” series* on which Miss Tarbell has been long at work, begins in the 
December number, and will contain much unpublished matter of exceptional interest, such 
as the story of the writing of the First Inaugural; some remarkable and recently dis¬ 
covered letters written by Lincoln to Major David Hunter* and stories told by soldiers who 
acted as Lincoln's body guard at the White House. 


Four Hundred Telegrams Sent by Lincoln 

This collection reveals in a very remarkable manner Lincoln's dealings with the 
soldiers, and includes some new and almost sensational material dealing with Lincoln's fear 
that General Grant might be the nominee for the Presidency in 1864 . These are simply 
some hints of the new material which has been obtained. The series will be fully illustrated. 


LIFE MASKS OF GREAT AMERICANS 


This is the title of a second article by Charles Henry Hart, giving the living images 
of Dolly Madison* DeWitt Clinton, Gilbert Stuart, Martin Van Buren, Commodore David 
Porter, Attorney General Rush, Charles Francis Adams, and John Quincy Adams. This 

I collection of Browere life masks is of equal human and historical importance with the 
collection published a year ago in McClure's Magazine* 

SHORT STORIES 

There will be good short stories by Robert Barr, Sarah Orne Jewett, Hamlin Garland, 
Stephen Crane, Shan F. Bullock, Ellen Glasgow, Frank Norris, Octave Thanet, and 
many other well known authors ; and in addition the editors have in their possession 
several short stories of genuinely novel interest by new writers. 


THE BATTLE OF MANILA, BY EYE-WITNESSES 

It has been the chief purpose of the magazine in treating the recent war to give care 
fully prepared and dramatic accounts of its principal events written by actual participants* 
It now offers for its November number a vivid description of the battle of Manila as it was 
seen by John T. McCutcheon and E. W. Harden, both of whom were with the invading 
fleet. They are both trained writers, and Mr, McCutcheon is also an artist of unusual 
talent. They tell the story with the thrill of reality and the stirring human interest which 
only eye-witnesses and sharers in the famous action could impart, Mr, McCutcheon drew 
many pictures of the fight, of the ruined Spanish ships after the battle, and of scenes during 
the looting of Cavite by the insurgents* I 11 addition to these he took more than one 
hundred photographs, all of which will be drawn upon for illustrative material, making the 
article in all respects a most graphic and complete record of Admiral Dewey’s achievement* 


8loo a Year 


i THE 

141-1 East 25 th Street 

i 



10 Cents a Copy 

S. S. McCLURE CO. 

NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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McCLURE'S ANNOUNCEMENT: THE BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 

Doubleday & McClure Co. justify what has been promised by 
some fifty valuable new books. Only those about ready are 
announced here; other new books will be described in the 
November and December numbers. 


THE NEW “ ON APPROVAL” PLAN 

We wish every reader of McCluxs's Magazine, L» know that we wil] send to them any of our books 
ON APPROVAL. Let us know tlie books you care to sec, and we wiki send at crtir own expense -remit for them 
if satisfactory, «r ncturn if for anv reason you do not want them. No long dtseriplioos are e Even; we prefer that 
the books themselves should be -sent for and examined. 


RUDYARD KIPLING THE DAYS WORK 

Mr, Kipling’Hi new book 3 ms been making for three or four years, and contains his most 
mature and powerful work, it includes his stories of ships and machinery, in which he 
makes the inanimate live and the huge organism of the marine engine as well as the 
American locomotive speak—a held absolutely new and one in which only a man of genius 
could be successful. Among the contents are: 11 The Ship that Found Herself,” “Bread 
up m the Waters,” “The Devil and the Deep Sea/' “007," “The Bridge Builders/' “My 
Sunday at Home/' “The Tomb of His Ancestors/' “In the Black Pastures,” “The 
Maltese Cat/' “A Brushwood Boy/' “William the Conqueror/' etc. 

Sl-ELiFH. a i luMS :— Size, tjj£ s F;!-f u ftimii »]f i green cloth; Pngti, n&oitt 400J Type, io-pai*it , Uluftrattm^. E_fnll p.tgci ir\ IS"./. 

Taj'f r"^. If'. I 1 . SteVtHi, Svuritrt£ l Blnmenschei n ami tdke^i. /Wlt, $1.50, 


THE PERFECT DICKENS The New Temple Edition 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. have pleasure in stating that in co-operation with 
J. M. Dent & Co., of London, they have undertaken to present an ideal edition of the 
novels of Dickens in small poium€S l put forth with the same exquisite taste displayed by 
Mr r Dent in his various Temple editions. The set will be complete in forty volumes, 
appearing three volumes a month, beginning in October with “The Pickwick Papers/' 
■ 3 vols., and tlie whole series will be finished in about one year. Dainty colored frontis¬ 
pieces and full flexible leather binding will be features, and it may be promised 
that the edition will represent tire most perfect work yet accomplished in England, and 
certainly Lhc best edition of Dickens, The books will be printed from new plates and 
every detail lias been carefully worked out. The prices are remarkably low. 


TERMS;-THE LIMITED SUBSCRIPTION COITION of 1000 NUMBERED SETS, BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LAMBSKIN, 
WILL BE SENT FOR *3-00 A MONTH —THIRTEEN MONTHS. THE FIRST NUMBERS ASSIGNED TO 
EARLIEST ORDERS. REGULAR EDITION, 00 CENTS A VOLUME. 


MARY E. WILKINS The People of Our Neighborhood 

An intimate glimpse into tlie New England life which Miss Wilkins knows so well and 
tells of with so great a charm. The author of “ Pembroke * J and “ Jerome " has singled 
out the village types ; “The Wise Man/' “The Village Runaway/' “ The Unlucky Man/ 
“The Neat Woman/' etc. There are 13 illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 

SrrnFicATrnNS :— Si-r T 4 xf>: Png* ,t, g<*v / Uniting. riSheJ tiik ih-th ; 'type, ti-print; fltnftratiom, ij Jmlt p,igrr, Price, 
if at ft, v i K.'i ; Pull leather, holiday style t $t.tH>. 


DR. MAUHUS JOKAI The Nameless Castle 

By arrangement with the author, Doubleday & McClure Co. have become his authorized 
American publishers for all future English translations of his works, with an introduc¬ 
tion addressed to American readers. Dr. Jokai is the modern Dumas, and his books are 
quickly finding a widening audience of people who read for pleasure and entertainment* 
both in Europe and America. 

Spacifications Size, i Binding. linen. cloth, design t\m* the Hmngarian Cent a/ A rtmt; P+gct. *■>?, /l/nstrr 

Item 1, tn tv portrait cf (he author in court ctuim**te : Type, »• • -p^rot; Prii r, 
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McCLURE'S ANNOUNCEMENT: THE TOOK DEPARTMENT. 


THE DOLLAR NOVEL SERIES.—'Ve begin tins month a series of new 
copyright novels selected (as we select our serials) for their intrinsic interest. The lirst 
volumes are now ready We have spent months in getting the kind of books we want, 
and we have books that readers will put down unwillingly, 

Owen Rhoscomy! The Lady ol Caste!J March 

A stirring tale of adventure by the author of several famous books oi incident and adven¬ 
ture, "‘ battlement and Tower," “ The Jewel of Toys Galon," etc. 

Cutcliffe hyne Adventures of Captain Kettle 

SpE ti kicati ijjfS :— Sise, 5 x ■}% ; Hi udi sag, green tl&ih y pictorial tff.fign ; /Vijrf, a&vut ify/r* n-prittt. 

FRANK NORRIS Moran of the Lady Letty 

This story is a remarkably fresh and original one, and has to do with the adventures 
of a Norwegian girl who has followed the sea with her father and knew no other life, 

5 f‘Et -1 HUTKtMHi —Sis c, 4 # X 72 A‘/W|iK A r t flat k. pi* tarutle*twr ; Pages ^ XH-peint; Priee, $t.oo* 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF U. S. GRANT Hamlin Garland 

The author has spent the last three years in studying his subject* atid has produced 
what is* in reality, the first personal life of the great commander. He has travelled 35,000 
miles in quest of his material* has visited every place where (general drain ever lived, and 
all his battle field &* and has personally talked with every intimate friend of Grant now living 
who could help fill out the picture. In addition to having access to all the material used 
by other biographers* he has had the use of many unpublished letters* Only a small part 
of the matter lias been used in McCbUKK’s Magazine. 

SpICifu vnoNii:—.f/ii', x C)J 4 ; Pact's, ' Hinding, strung liueu ; Type, n-painti Illustrations, j i coated fitter 

txffrttfii: Prise, $2,50, 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND George Adam Smith, D D* LL.D. 

It is fortunate that so able a writer has been selected to prepare the authorized life of 
Mr. Drummond, whose “Natural Law in the Spiritual World ” and other books were a 
revelation, to untold thousands. Dr, Drummond was so reticent and retiring as a man that 
but little was known of his personality* His life and character were an inspiration to those 
who knew him; Dr* Smith was his intimate, and the book will take its place as one of the 
great biographies. (In press.) 


LIFE MASKS OF GREAT AMERICANS Charles Henry Hart 

PRINTED KKOM TVl'E ItV Dti V|NNT. 4OO COPIES ONLY* 

These wonderful life masks of famous Americans, the work of Charles Brow ere* whose 
invention died with him, were but recently discovered, and reveal to us for the first time 
the features and facial character of our great statesmen as thev really were. This volume has 
been prepared to supply the demand for a book containing in permanent form these great 
portraits not obtainable elsewhere* Text by Charles Henry Hart, 

ScKIHCATION'M- Octavo, tk>r< editions, TkYft tapirs fW/»w, S ly} ; fifty copies on la r^r/ii/ff, with plates iJjw 
act: 447 copies, ranine nmnher.-d niftier!, art. The font witi he printed /ram type fijr Df l ’inn*\ and *m further copies will 
it ruck i>Jt- 


LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF CHRIST BY 

With 


THE EVANGELISTS 
Introduction by Canon F 


amir 


An English scholar lias here collected into a simple and continuous narrative the life 
and teaching of Christ taken from the writings of Matthew* Mark* Luke, and John* He 
extracted from each of the gospels the story of the period in the life of our Lord which was 
most full and detailed* and has in this way made a more complete anti full account than is 
found in an y one of the gospels. Not a word of what the Disciples wrote has been altered. 
The book is abundantly illustrated by photographs of the real Palestine, 


SrmFlCATlOKS: -Size, 5 1 ; Pages, 175 Binding, rihhtd i/ofh, red and gold siamping: Type, lo-pfint : till* Orations. 

3? piiiift inserted c Price, ^t.i>i. 


GENERAL NELSON A. MILES Mil itary Europe 

Last year General Miles visited the chief countries of Europe, for the purpose of 
studying* in the interests of the United States Government, the military conditions of 
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Mi CL UR E' $ ANNO l T NCEMRN T 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Europe and the war between Greece and Turkey. Visiting these countries as the Com¬ 
manding General of the United States Army his opportunities were of course most 
exceptional The illustrations are abundant and important, showing not only the army 
conditions but the chief ships of the navies as well. 

Sr^cmCATUiNS :—Sixe t fl x ioj 4 ; Pages, ijo,' Binding. decorated cloth ; 50 illustrations; Tyfte^ appoint; Price, if. 1 r 5.0 net. 

SOUTH AMERICA Hezektah But re r worth 

A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY IN THE 

ANDEAN REPUBLICS, CUBA AND PORTO RICO 
The need for such a book is demonstrated by the statement that no general history 
or account of these countries, which are daily becoming more closely associated with us 
politically and commercially, exists. The author has just returned from a second visit 
made especially to study the countries anti the people at first hand. He tells not only 

of the present, but points out the great future of these countries. 

Specifications -,—Sii.e. h % ; Puget, 335,' Hi tiding, ehth stamped in ft tr e afors *j nj gold; Type, it faint; lllustratse wj b 

16 inserted plates; Price k Ja.ou, 

BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED Nettje Blanchan 

ANNOTATED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY G. 0 . SHIELDS, 1 4 COQUINA. “ 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO ''BIRD NEIGHBORS,” NOW IN ITS l^th THOUSAND, 

This new book gives the life histories more completely than ever before in a popular 
work of 173 of our game and water fowl, shore birds and birds of prey, and contains 
48 colored plates. 

Si'EClPic ATI1'NS Ji'w, 7^ x 1 Pages, 250 5 Strong green cloth binding; Type, 11 -point; Printed on ftne gaper, Jv-ll 
m&rgins far notes; 48 colored pl&tts; Price, %7,r*~j. 


THE POPULAR ORNITHOLOGY—ioo Colored Plates 

Introductions by John Burroughs and G, O, Shields 

Is a boxed edition of 44 Bird Neighbors” and 44 Birds that Hunt and are Hunted." 
These two volumes cover all of our well-known birds. The 100 colored plates present 
an unexampled series of bird pictures, being colored photographs from the birds them¬ 
selves. 2 voIs., octavo, boxed, §4.00. 

THE BUTTERFLY BOOK W. J. Holland, LL.D. 

Dr, Holland, who is not only one of the first American authorities but whose col¬ 
lection of butterflies is the finest in this country, has prepared a popular book on our 
butterflies, telling of their life and habits and how they may be identified, collected, 
preserved, and studied. The illustrations are absolutely unique, as they show hundreds 
of specimens in color, photographed from the butterflies themselves. These new plates, 
made exclusively for this book, show the very highest mark yet made in color photography. 

S P EC me A TiOJi s r— Size, 7K Klo# ; Pages, 350 ; Binding* cloth, %uith hutterjfy stumped in color „ Type, i\ -faint French 
Else Vs r • JUftft rationplates in fahtr and many text illustraiipnt CVrry ftnfar jeritf Am* ri.-an species; Price, $^.oo 

net, 

GRANT ALLEN Flashlights on Nature 

A book describing the life histories of our most familiar insects and plants, The 
illustrations include more than 100 drawings by Frederic Knock, who has made his 
sketches directly from life under the microscope; lie has often watched, as Mr. Allen 
tells us, for twelve hours at a time to intercept a rare chrysalis at its moment of 
bursting, or for the favorable moment for drawing some unusual characteristic. 

Speci riCAt! pNS 5 /if, 5/£ *8/ Puget* j»; Fully illustrated; Binding, cloth* decorated; Type* 1 ifadttf; Price, $1,50, 


MRS. S. T. RORER 


Good Cooking 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mrs, Rarer devotes half her volume to instructions for good conking, a selection of 
the best foods for various purposes, for invalids, dyspeptics, men and women, etc. The 
second half of the volume is taken up with domestic lessons, which cover 44 good house¬ 
keeping” in its largest and most intelligent sense. This book contains in compact form, 
as the author says in the introduction, the result of her twenty years' experience and study. 

Sj'fc. r i f rc a tioss : — Size, 4 Pages, 200; B i nd i rtg, cloth, decorated ; Type, t o-pcinf; I(l net ratio n , ph otogr* i<b re jrosstisp if. r 

portrait; Price { 513 cents. 


yc 
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McCL URE'S ANNOUNCRMENT: THE BOOK DERAR THENT. 


A. CONAN DOYLE Songs of Action 

The first book of poems published by Dr. Doyle, whose novels have been so widely 
read. They have the true swing and rush, and deal with war and adventure. 

Si'KtiFicATioKM ;—Ain', jx j. 1 i\tgta H i6j; Hindi Mg', tiik basket-cloth, gold stamping: Type, 12-point: Price, $1.25. 

BLISS PERRY, EDITOR Little Masterpieces 

A collection of books of the highest standing in literature, well set forth, in good 
readable type, and on rough-edged paper, with photogravure portrait frontispieces, and 
tastefully bound in flexible cloth and leather covers, gilt top. The books have been 

adopted by the leading colleges. 

Third Series : First Series^ already Published: Second Series, already Published: 

Vd. VII. Macaulay Voi, L Poe VoL IV. Franklin 

Vd. VIII. Rusk in Vol, II. Hawthorne Vo!, V, Webster 

Voh IX, Carlyle Voi. III. Irving VoL VI. Lincoln 

SPECIFICATIONS !—4*6; Binding flexible silk cloth el mi leather; Pa grit aboMt :w; Illustrations, photogra i«* re 
pet trait/ Type, ft/flfirA /VjV/, jo cents per vtduat,\ unit per set of 3 i^lttmes in IWodtH box ; leit-thCr, txj cents per 

velum*, per j /t in w Mute a box, 

EDMOND ROST RAND Cyrano de Bergerac 

Miss Gertrude Hall has made a fine translation of this great play, which has created 
an extraordinary impression, having been the success of the last fifty years and being 
known to every intelligent person in France, Already more than 100,000 copies have 
been sold in France. 

SflflFIWTinhSI— SihC, 436; Binding, cloth, tl riifi design iri gold ; Pages, zJJ / Type, 8 -'point i Price, $0 Cents rift, 

A. GUNNER ABOARD THE “YANKEE” 

FROM THE DIARY OF ** NUMBER FIVE ON THE AFTER PORT GUN 

A book for boys describing the adventures of the Naval Reserves during the Spanish- 
American War. Illustrated by many drawings and photographs taken on shipboard duritig 
the active service. Price, $1.50, 

WHAT SHALL OUR BOYS DO FOR A LIVING i Charles F. Wingate 

This book is the result of twenty years' study and investigation. Not only does the 
author set forth a line of conduct for young men who would succeed, but he has interviewed 
hundreds of successful Americans on this subject and quotes their opinions and suggestions, 
and is more practical in giving definite advice and information than any other book. 

5 l■BCU-KATH3I4K— Site, 5 S jji: Paget, joo; Binding, linen, fold stamping: Type, to -point: Price, Si.oo. 

EDWARD S. ELLIS Klondike Nuggets and How Two Roys Secured Them 

A boy's story of the brightest sort by this famous teller of boys' tales, whose Deerfoot 
series and Log-Cabin series are famous the country over. Illustrated by Orson Lowell, 

Specifications ■ Size, 5 s 7 l A: Biruling, cloth , piciorial design; Type, 1 1-paint: Illustrations, 24 full pages: Pages, jjj 1 
Trite, ii.tKX, 

LIFE’S BOOK OF ANIMALS 

A book of the cleverest and most amusing pictures for children showing animals and 
their ways* taken from Life , It includes about iog pictures, which will delight children. 

SmcinCAllonn:— Size, 7 x ID oblong; Bindings cloth, ivith elaborate colored design by A, ft, Bltukjfetd; Pngrr t 6o; Price, $1.00. 


BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. (Sent on Approval) 


Bird Neighbors, by Nehje Blanchan. 52 colored plates 

Fhe Open Boat, and Other Talcs of Adventure, by Stephen Crane 

fhro' lattice Windows, by Dr. W. J. Dawson 

How to Study Shakespeare, by W. H. Fleming 

I he Spirit of Sweetwater, by Hamlin Garland 

The Science of Political Economy, by Henry George 

Progress and Poverty, by Henry George . * 

A Perplexed Philosopher, by Henry George 


. net, 
cloth, illustrated, 

cloth, 
„ cloth, 


? 3.00 
I . OO 
I.2S 
1.00 
.SO 
2, SO 
I.OQ 
1.00 
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M< CLURE'S ANNOUNCEMENT; TILE BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Social Problems, by Henry George ...... doth. 

Protection or Free Trade, by Henry George „ . , * * doth, 

Land Question, Property in Land and the Condition of" Labor, by Henry George , doth. 
National l uxation, by T. G. Shearman. New and enlarged edition paper, z5 cents; cloth. 
Tales of the Real Gypsy, by Paul Roster ...... 


A Minister of the World, by C* A* Mason* Illustrated * 

Talcs From McClure's. VoL I., Romance; Vob fl«, Humor; Vol. III., The West; Vol. 

IV., Adventure; Vo], V + , War* Illustrated, cloth, 25 cents each; £ vols. in box 
H ow to Build a Home, by F, C, Moore ...... 

Mother Goose, Illustrated in colors , 

Prince Uno, Uncle FrankN Visit to Fairyland. Illustrated , 

Hymns That Have Helped. Edited by W, T. Stead * . cloth, 75 tents; leather. 

Taken From “Life.” Verses and Pictures * . dub style, 75 cents; leather. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, bv Ida M. TarbdL 25° illustrations , 

Prayers, Ancient and Modern, by Editor of “ Daily Strength tor Daily Needs ” 

Street Cleaning, by George E« Waring, jr. * net. 

Whip and Spur, by George E, Waring, Jr. 


As alrcadv announced, anv ol these books will be sent on 
approval—to be paid for if satisfactory, or to be returned i! not. 


$ r .00 

J .00 
1.00 
t .CO 

1.00 
.50 

1.15 
1,00 

1,50 

t,J> 
2,00 
j.50 
1.00 
L.OQ 
1 . 2 ^ 
t .00 


Good Books Easily Paid For 

Two Valuable Sets of Books which can 
be Paid for at the Rate of $1 a Month 

LIBRARY OF HOUSEHOLD CLASSICS 

« 

Willi Introduction by Donald CL Mitchell (Ik Marvel) who helped to select the new library 

now in 18 beautiful handy volumes well illustrated. 

Our book department bus for its special airn the making and selling of books FOR THE HOME LIBRARY. 
It was surprising In find how many persons Still needed a good Sbnkescape. Following the Shakespeare we 
have now gathered together eighteen volumes of li necessarv '! books in a handsome set. 

These volumes arc not t( necessary 11 as works of reference, nor do they go into the dark ages ; they are 
necessary to any one who wishes to kuuw of llle best literature of Mu crtiturv, and they are 11 good to read 11 
and a pleasure to own. 

TERMS „ —Like all our books, they will be delivered free and upon approval. The price for the Ml 
in doth binding fe 5 LOO a month for twelve months, or $10.50 if the amount is sent at one time AFTER 
YOU HAVE examined the books. Fuli flexible leather $2,00 a month for nine months* or $16d2Q if sent 
at one time, 

IN ADDITION A YEAR S SUBSCRIPTION TO McCLURE’5 MAGAZINE FREE 


& Sbahespearean Xibrar? 

In pocket volumes. $t,oo a month for cloth, $2.00 a month for leather for ei^ht months, or $7 20 cash 
for Cloth, (14.40 cash for Leather, being 10 per cent off regular price INCLUDING A YEAR'S SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION FREE TO McCLURES MAGAZINE. Books to be idurned if unsatisfactory. 

IH[S SF 1 1311:3 LLtk-si no! only the !*|AV^ AMI Si>\NF TS, but nearly pa^rS i>f AhtilTinNAL MATTftt, 

ilit !<-M* i»f >'li! hinorU!*. stunts, li;i||ads <■!(',, which ii it twrlLeved bv the htsi scholar* Shake* turaf* used. 
fcd'Krd hy 1 P H f >!■ HIAKY MOR[,FV, LL.I>.. who Iiela wniicn a valuable INTRCJltUCTH >N m «icli play. THfc 
MtONTISPI LCFS ,ijl- from ike mtm famcmis of all Sluilfcf spearrall pscLUTc*—the Royddl (.tttlkry. The binding is in J 
He •' Ibrjlblc style, winch ull^ws lUc book to lie optll in the hond ur be earned coni tori ably in ihe ppctrt. 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., Publishers, 

141*155 East 25th Street, New York City. 


IO 
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MeGLURE'8 MAGAZINE. 



McClure s magazine 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Have combined their facilities to make several sets of books for their 6 f ooo,ooo readers 
at prices which could not be offered except for the printing at one time of editions 
of ten times the usual size. 


THE FICTION LIBRARY. Three Volumes, $1.00 


THE PEOPLE OF OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
By Mary E. Wilkins 

The best sketches of New England people which Miss Wilkins has HjCflln 
yet done. ? K 

?' Jj 


A MINISTER OF THE WORLD. By Caroline A. Mason 

That superb ministerial story never since equaled in fiction. 

THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER. By Hamlin Garland 

'[’he most exquisite love story of the far West ever written. 


A COMPLETE DOMESTIC LIBRARY FOR $1.00 


INSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED HOMES. By 
William Martin Johnson 1 

The matt successful of all the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal“s features,, with its wealth 0/ o:ie hundred views of 
actually existing rooms in other people’s homes, showing what laste 
j at her than money can do, and presenting hundreds of ideas (dr furnishing. More explanatory text is 
given in the book than there was in the Journal, written by the Journals art editor: clear, concise, and 
with the special need of Journal readers in view. 


MODEL HOUSES FOR LITTLE MONEY. 

By the Ladies 1 Home Journal's Architect 

All the successful " model " houses printed in the Journal, of which over 500 pbu$ were sold, are in 
this book. Over 500 of these houses are now being built in different parts of America, and in each case 
the report has been that Cite plans were practicable and the prices possible, varying only with market flue* 
mat ions o| building materials. Eight houses are given, in cost from $1000 to $4000, and two separate 
chapters on doors and windows by Frank S. Guild, 

THE BOOKS THEMSELVES arc perfect little gems of hoqkmaktng ; dainty, easy to hold T and a 
delight to read. Full of illustrations, bound in cloth, gilt top, with ornamental cover. 

THE PRICES are the same for these as for the other three books ; fifty cents each, or one dollar 
for the set of three, packed in a neat box, with postage free to any point. Address 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 141-155 East 25th St., New York 


THE BOOK-MAKING ^ daintiest order, and the books will rank as the best sped- 

--— , = . mens of the art. One handles them with pleasure, being small and 

convenient in size and beautifully illustrated by genuine photogravures. 


THE PRICES Because of the edition printed, the price is put Sower than would be possible 

. . 1 • > < except for the great market reached, 'The three little novels will be sent postpaid, 

securely packed, bound in cloth, for$i H 00. Single volumes, 50 cents* 


OOOD COOKING BY MRS. RORER 


The best of all the cooking and domestic lessons which 
Mrs. Rarer has printed tn the JOURNAL, giving In a 
single book, as Mrs, Rorer herself says in tilt introduction 
to the book, +l the most mature and best cooking receipts 
of all my twenty-li re years of study of the subject/' A new 
photogravure portrait of Mr*. Rorer serves as frontispiece. 


11 
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MeVLUmrS MAGAZINE. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 

The Oldest, Best, and Most Progressive 
Art and Household Monthly Magazine. 

{Established j 0 ; 8 .) 

In dispensable to Art Workers and an invaluable guide 

in all Branches of Home Decoration. 

m HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 

Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and 
accompanied by large full-sbe design supplements and 
exquisite faC-sitniles of oil and water-color paintings. 
35c, per copy, at all dealers. Yearly subscription, 
$4.00* Trial, three months, $1*00. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO McCLURE’S READERS. 

Every one remitting NOW $4,110 for one year’s subscrip¬ 
tion will receive FREE, as a premium, the 6 months' num¬ 
bers from July to December, iS^S, and then numbers of 
THE ART INTERCHANGE for die full year of 1899, This 
most remarkable offer is made for a limited lime 10 
McClure readers, and by la king advantage of it now you 
gel r$ months' consecutive numbers (jut) '98 10 Dec, ’99), 
value §6,oa, for the price of only one year. 

A specimen copy of this unrivalled Monthly Home and 
Art Magazine, whsch occupies today the foremost position 
hi the completeness, reliability and thoroughness of its 
numerous practical departments, with color plates anti de¬ 
tain supplements, will be sent for 25 cents. Our latest 
jb-page illustrated catalogue True. 

Or, to give you a better idea of the general character and 
usefulness of this magazine, we will send 6trial rumbem with 
13 color plates and 12 design supplements for only $1.00, 
The above unusual subscription offer for 1899 is only 
made now. and to secure It your remittance should be sent 
without delay. 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, 162 W. 23d St„HewTork 


BEST THINGS BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 

America’s greatest orator and alter dinner speaker. 

His Funnlrtt Stories; Wildest Hits and Sallies; Highest 

Flights of t!«i«eiKe. 

PROFUSELY illustrated* 

The New V&rk Herald uym: 

Thai Itti-rc l» a fund of 
ment in un\ book can readily be 
Men, Few ffirfi Uving have told as 
many k«h 1 sLuriti u Chaimccy M. 
bepnw, and it is twife to My thaJ, » 
American of prominence has told 
more good stories. For this reason 
Et was a happy thought to collect 
I hose humorous talcs add puMfrta 
then in book form. Wc all like a 
book that will make us laugh And 
those whii Cftt* read this boot with* 
out Uuyhiug may Safely conef-ude 
i bat there Ls ntu the slightest vein of 
humor in them. 

YOU SHOULD SEND FOR THE BOOH AT ONCE, 

tjltge isrno, pruned cm fine laid jet per and beautifully bound 

in Cloth, at $1,00, ChcajKr edition, paper Wfft, aj cis- 

BEEEBTB LIFE OF ANIH ALB.” iBrebm’fl Thierlebaa J 

This is l>r, A. E, Prelim's grot German work, brought do*n 
eo dale, and Iranslaled into English, It is conceded lo lie ih< 
best ]Tltlir|l Elstofy and the most magnificently OllLatntBQ. 
bfn>k fbis ihr subject in tSie world. Simple in style ami a$ intense 
iiig us a novel. Ever y Mammal dwcrLbed atld illustrated. It b« 
no equal as a gift for boy or girl. 

I■*("£<? Quarto, 6?4 page*. fsslS cloth, gold buck and Side stamp* 
a: $5,73 - half ieather, at $6,50, 

The Harie Barrera glia Art Portfolio of Stage Celebrities, 

A Collection of alto Half-Time Photographs of 111* Leader* m 
Dramatic and Lyric Art, by Miss Mane Bu(roughs, the well- 
known act re w. 300 page*; site, Sxi* seiches. Attwi^zlty 
bound, full gilt edjjes., gold back and side sumps, A magnificcni 
holiday present for a lady or gentleman. Cloth, f;i.oo; half 
leather, $3,v?, 

. r ny flf the A&QTt? «>/// be Stmt by must fr*i4-ffrid tt mm? ad- 

1 />-rri <im receipt ef f file, Pvi!<\gemf-s ta ww U '^*4. A dstrriM 

A.# N, MAliQtJIf* Sc CO** PiibliBh«VUp 

De*rbom St.. CHICAGO, ILL* 



$IOOOMfor$|M 

- THE GAME IN WALL STREET, 

And How to Play It Successfully." 

This book, costing only $100, will give you hinlP and helps 
how to pialfc a fortune in Wall Street- It c**i be done. 

( Irnllnr Uetit [free. 

THE WAR WITH SPAIN 

StS.OO PER WEEK 

S ufcramecd t» agents nelllrig fcht Si <»te?iT r 'f th* w *t with Spain-written hr 
.,hii K. Husfdt—*= sp folbpajrt Illustrations,.. ] ! ner, fj 5*,. it will 

tej] like hm czkti. An nsi ^.elf ioo^.npiei i™ o»n ii'wn, Send 

u± sj cen; 1 . fur PtCKpeclus ficuk md fill) and ge So w-ofk at dSU’C. 

200 OLD-TIME SONGS. 

Thi^ Vqdume tDnialn*, [JfC a arJf and hswjii 01 chpkrvt ffnpns of ihe old and 
fantUtar ioiijis *-e used m sing wDeti *e #(rr >■ . It bat hoen arranfed 

with ureal c-are *n.il ii di* best b^k of kind published. The-bonk tH.n, 
tains 5^iir>. and would, -rejt jjp lit slices-musk form* AU (hfl popular 
■o3d 11 EBeji arc ill th«» tKV:, L k- Un> and Mr»K thr ^njrv-.inJ iTiAke Itlkw y*iU 
are yutUE ag^in. It remains t;6 f'-»hCcv. and ^i -,1 i,c sent in pap«T to«r by 

in I if. pMt-puJ, fue ajo.- bound in duth, 75c. 

4,10 RECITATIONS AND READINGS. 

Wc v, ill seuil to any iHrinu on redpt t*T is cents, a handsurue (ionlt 
hound m fwper cover, &ud vunlairiifijf 400 01 the reiiuiiLini ever i%iuod. 

70 HOUSE PLANS FOR $1.00. 

tf yrn* Ajt rhhiltliijf a>w>nt Tiuthling, lioa’t F.iil tu g=l the new lp>nk, l*al- 
l|a*r> Anfricfli Arnktitelnre, ■ onfainlflF icj (hh». 1 1 * t4 lnsb« in 
fixe. UHlsitttiHft on 91b iihte pages «ivLng plans, Ldevatmftv. imihptouyc 

views, rttscripLiuns. actual cikve of uunittmtnori (b« (armworlii. and m- 
llow f* Bulldyd.'^■iTjgc*,. ViHa-u imuMc lleuy». Bntfe Ttlrck 
Houses, suiUblu ftudiy, suImiH.'?, to^n ind cwmity, cflmnj from (7™ to 
t.r jo, togcihei #itli spetifitBiiorw and i nil ul'toatturt. Scm in mbbt uner 
f'V in.iil, iJuatiiaEd. on receipt of fi. Address all orders fui uf ihfc aumot 
C ■ ,.i■: 1 k l. tu 

J, S. QQtLVlE PUBLISHING CO , 58 Hese St, New York 
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jity tile elements out of u.-hich Rnpdtll trving 
Tykr has built a masfcfly romance entitled 
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H oughton, mifflin and company’s 

NEW FICTION FOR EARLY AUTUMN 


Looking Backward 

By EDWARD Eku.amv, A **w Edition, With a Por¬ 
trait o! Mr. Bellamy, and a Biographical Sketch by 
Sylvester Baxter ismo, $i.oo; paper, so cents. 

The recent death of Mr. Bellamy calls attention anew 
to this, remarkable story, which has had a wider reading 
than almost any other American book of this genera* 
lion, and which one critic felicitously pronounced "a 
marvelous story Combined with, social philosophy and a 
forecast of the niillenium/' This new edition will be 
valued for its good portrait, and for the sympathetic 
sketch by Mr Baxter. 

The Blindman's World 

And Other Stories, By Et>w,MUJ Bellamy, With 
introductory Chapter by Mr. lioWELLS. I2nl0, $], 50. 
Not only the multitude which has read with uncom¬ 
mon interest and sympathy Mr. Bellamy s phenomenal 
“ I.oolcEng Backward," but all who enjoy ^ood stories 
well told will welcome this new book containing fifteen 
stories, now first gathered in a volume. They are 
thoroughly interesting, and they have in large measure 
the humane imagination and the eager purpose of 
improving social conditions which distinguishes alt of 
Mr, Bellamy s writings. 


The Puritans 

By Aklo Bates, author of “The Pagans,'* “The 
Philistines," etc. Crown Svo, $1,50, 

Mr. Bates reaches a higher level in this novel than in 
any he has before written. The three stories, “ The 
Pagans," *" The Philistines,’' and “ The Puritans," are 
parts of a study of the effects of Puritanism upon the 
character of those whn have nominally outgrown it. 
Two young High Churchmen are brought into contact 
with worldliness, the semi-serious who devise ethical 
amusements, the ultra-fashionable who take great 
interest in the campaign for the election of a bishop,— 
and love enters into the drama. It is a thoughtful 
story, with no little comedy and satire, and can hardly 
fail to attract much attention, 

A Great Love 

By Clara Louise Burnham, author of " Miss Archer 
Archer/’ “ Sweet Clover," etc. ibnio. $1.25. 

Mrs. Burnham her*; adds another to the list of her 
popular novels, which a host of readers eagerly devour. 
The plot is ingenious but probable, the characters 
interesting, the incidents natural yet dramatic, and the 
tone is eminently sane and wholesome, In a word, it 
is a very entertaining story, well worth reading. 


Prisoners of Hope 

A Novel. By Mary Johnston. With a Frontispiece 
Illustration. Crown Svo, $1.50, 

A capital story of Virginia in 1663, when Berkeley was 
governor, A Puritan, condemned fur a crime of which 
he was innocent, was transported front England to Vir¬ 
ginia- He became leader of the famous Olherian con¬ 
spiracy, and had thrilling adventures by flood and ticEil 
with ruflians, gentlemen, and Indians who Stole the young 
woman whom he loved. The book gives an excellent 
picture of Colonial Virginia, and is a story of quite 
absorbing interest. 

In the Brave Days of Old 

A Story of Adventure in the time of King J antes the 
First. By Ruth Hall. With a Frontispiece Illus¬ 
tration, l2mo, $*- 50 . 

A book of stirring adventures for boys, C'riles Valen¬ 
tine, an English boy, and Jail Yerrooy. a Hutch boy, 
together had a hand in many historical events sn England, 
Holland, France, and America. They aid in detecting 
the famous Gunpowder Blot, save tile Dutch town of 
Sluys from the Spanish, sail in the Half-Moon with 
Henry Hudson, spend a winter in labrador, go to 
France, and return and settle in New Amsterdam. There 
is an immense deal of action in the story, which has a 
background of historic fact, and is told with great spirit. 

The Story of Little Jane and Me 

By M. E, Square izmo, $1.00. 

A charming book for young girls. It is a story of 
actual childhood in New York city a half-century ago. 
It gives an uncommonly truthful and humorous reminis¬ 
cence of child life, and like Miss White's " A I.ittle Girl 
of l.ong Ago," will charm lovers of children and of quaint 
reminiscence no kss than younger readers. 

SOLD JSY ALL BOOL'S ELL 


Dorothy Deane 

.V Story for Children. By Ellen Oi.nlv Kckk, author 
of '“The Story of Margaret Kent,” etc. With Illus¬ 
trations., ibmo, $1.00, 

in “Dorothy Dune" Mrs. Kirk shows that she can 
write as interesting stories for children as for older read¬ 
ers. Dorothy is a very real sort of girl ; Gay and Lucy 
arc attractive twins ; and Marcia gets the children into 
alt sorts of scrapes, from which they get out very luckily. 
The story is natural, wholesome, rich in fun, and prettily 
illustrated. 

Stories of the Cherokee Hills 

By Maurice Thompson, author of ** A Tallahassee 
Girl/ 1 etc. With eight full-page Illustrations by E, 
\V, Kemble, lamo, $1.5.0. 

These stories belong to the same general place and 
time with Mr. Joel ( handler Harris's “ Home Tales." 
They illustrate the simple primitive life of Northern 
Georgia, where Mr. Thompson spent his boyhood. They 
are mostly stories of masters and slaves, whose relations 
are usually friendly, with some fantastic or humorous 
element; and the stones, with Mr, Kemble's illustra¬ 
tions. make a very attractive book. 

The Charming Sally 

Privatesr Schooner of New York, A Tale of 17 ^ 5 - By 
James Otis* author of 11 Toby Tyler/' “The Boys 
of 1745etc. With a Frontispiece Illustration, 
iznio, $1.50. 

The stirring years before the Revolution are the time 
of this wide-awake story. Three boys salt on the Charm¬ 
ing Sally after a British vessel, put into Boston harbor, 
go back to New York* and have very interesting adven¬ 
tures in the city and on the schooner, 
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McCL URE'S MAO AMNE, 


“Be not the last 
By whom the new is tried.” 

It docs not detract from the genius of the inventor of the clcetric telephone to point out his obligations 
to those philosophers* students and inventors, who, little by little* {level oped the theory a ltd science of 
electricity* from the days before Franklin drew lightning from the clouds with his famous kite, lip to the 
invention of the telegraph* 

The new principle in the telephone justifies the inventor in appropriating whatever is useful of others' 
discoveries in electricity, acoustics ami mechanics. 

So it is w-ith the great literary triumphs. The new builds upon the old and it is glory enough for the 
INTERNATIONAL, LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE lo have avoided the mistakes anti 
improved upon the excellences of Jill the older Libraries and lo have added the great improvement of being 
readable —continuously as welt as intermittently readable. 

The selections from the world's great literature which compose the INTERNATIONAL are more 
judiciously chosen than in any other Library" the editing has been more carefully done than 
in any similar work; the Scope is greater and the representation of the whole world's 
literature is more complete.; the illustrations surpass in art is! 3 c merit, in interest and 
in number; everything in a word that has been done before has been improved 
upon bv the makers of the INTERNATIONAL. But in all this the INTER 
NATIONAL is merely better Ilian its predecessors. What separates it 
from them ant] gives it character as a new invention in literature, is the 
fact that its editors have so combined its many parts that it present 
u continuous panorama of the world's liter,Liy history which may 
be read with unflagging interest from the *is<t page to the List, 

Copious indexes make it quite as easy for referen. 
work as any of the old style libraries. 

No one uses the telegraph when the telephone 
is available. Nor will any one u-e the giHxl-ih- 
£ heir-day libraries of literature after the 
briefest reading acquaintance with the 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mechanically the 20 large 
octavo volumes of the IN- ^ 

TERN AT IONA L are per¬ 
fect: paper, typography, 
presswork and bind 
ing are the best - — _ _ 

that money 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER ENDS 
OCTOBER 3Jst. 


YVc were not able to complete 
the set in September, as we ex- 
pecLc 1 , but shall certainly do in 
October. The special introductory 
)fl~er will therefore end October 31st. 
t he complete set of 20 large Octavo 
volumes is delivered on payment for one 
volume, remainder to be paid at rate of 
volume per month. 

Thus you have the complete set at 
with the pa v merits spread over 20 months; 
per month for the cloth binding, or ^4 for half 
morocco, which we spec jail) recommend* 


MERRILL & BAKER 

ij East t6th Street, New York City 
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WEBSTER'S 1 ™“ p J* Bfcwo* justice of US, Supreme Court* ayii 

*’f oommeEd Jt to al] the nne jrreat standard authority.* 1 

INTERNATIONAL } , 

/ It excels in the cisae with which the eyo finds the word sought; 
DICTIONARY / in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of Indicating promin- 

/ elation; la terse and comprehensive statements of facts and In practical 
^ use as a working dictionary,, 

^*- 1 —Specimen tfte^ «nf on application. 

! (V G.& C MERKIAM CO„ Pabiishen, SPRINGFIELD, MASS- U- S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S 


Unmounted Photographs , -, 

of Ancient and Modem 
Xtfwfe >J r Works of Art. reproductions 

of famous paintings, sculp- 
rure, and architecture, with 
^ wF n Ho, views from all p;irts of the 
JP world. Send 15 cents forcata 
f logos of 18,000 subjects, ip. 
eluding Illustrated Catalogue 
“ ca of 4,000 American Views,, just 
issued. Ijintern Hides made to order, Fholo- 
Mn large merits for the School-room, Arranging 
anti mounting collections of photographs in 
albums a specialty, 

Soule Photograph Co.,® 4 ^ h . 1 "C , : ,i ' 
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Of Special Interest 
to McClure Readers 


In r«pon!t r Er> thousands of inquiries coming from every Stair in the Union, Messrs. Knjout & Brown art; gratified To sm- 
nouiice that am ready lo receive orders tor the desirable first edition (UmiLed to 4ets) of the magnificent new n urk 


The People’s Standard 

History of the United States 


E very one know* that fir*C cd it Uni* 
of cosily w/orb* are far more desirable 
and valuable because primed from (he 
fresh new plates Ihut bringing out 
[tieCn^nviDg and text with singular 
rJu|LL:acy and beauty. Nevertheless., 
the publishers,, simply to introduce 
and advertise this History, have de¬ 
cided to distribute iuoo of tii^sc first* 
edition sets on remarkable terms benh 
as to price and payment. 


secures immediate delivery of the en¬ 
tire work of six superb volume j, hM* 
a rice payable l n eas y m 01 i (h I j' >mo(i n is, 
waking the introductory prtYe h-si 
than hat//hr regular other/fio* 
figjt rt tukiih will ^ook prevail, 

THIS HISTORY has been nearly 
three years in preparation and has 
cost more than $ 1 - 00,00010 produce. 
It coven every phase of our national 
existence, It has been written by 
Professor Ellis, the well-know n histo¬ 
rian, assisted fiy a special cor^ of 
[rained literary men, scholars and 
critics. It is new from cover to cover 
and brought down to September, 
There is no other set of liooks that 
covers the entire field. This is 

THE WORK THE PEOPLE 
HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 

!■ 1 v to The Spanish-American War, which, in the 
m Lilt record ■u. ■se glorious on tin: 14 which have made 


Six 

Sumptuous 

Imperial Octavo 11 

Volumes, Nearly 2500 
pages. Over 1200 engravings, 

A splendid array of Historical Maps in color 

OUR LATE WAR I he hinh t. 1 jS u u 1 r m devoted alnmin < 

WITH SPAIN 
FULLY TREATED 


highest degree, fills up an 

the nation great, N*iwh 

the *ti»ry ftf ifii* momentous struggle 
Imt SCI brilliantly, accurately ami exhaustively told acid ill unrated. 

This sixth, volume is n tilting rnwn and climax to n great Historical 
l.ibrarv, which cover* every period from the earliest discoveries of 
llie Norsemen La the year of grace iStjS, niakinjj it 

THE OWE COMPLETE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, 

THE S U PERB * No ot * ,eT tnk the whole story a 

ILLUSTRATIONS incut gifted 

way of historical embellish men I, Among 
Cleeson, Snyder, Kendrick. Drake, and \\ arreii : 
water colors, representing the most famous and inspi 
bcrciNr |c I nspectiort Alone can convey 

* t J®._. ^ ,, this great national work, 

BELIEVING ply ideal* I 

by every one who wes it in library or study, [t is for 
this reason lhat the present iulrndtii 

made, Every set sent, out will Soli many others at the 
regular subscription figure which is more than double 

th* present introductory price, 

HOW TO GET THIS GREAT HISTORY 

The I.wy* lnCTTK9urtnry sets wifi he chiinhisUif f, th(n;r whin first 
Lpnly. The url-ce will be iff i than half tht rtguiar jhI> 
furute which mitt prevail alter Neveroh*r irt h and the terra;, hicdii. 

TnihEiil it to pl*ce the *urk within Fif AI_I_. 3 c 1 * onl^ 

arasurr kt send ON II DO I I-A R and the cocnpJete set of m 
Large Toliaflltl wi.ll tie r,irw*hJed Jit nnc.e. The balance IS payable 
In twelve eciuxL irmiuhly iimtxlments as fnllturrr T ar 1 be Cloth 
Style, li-tm imSnthJV ; f«T the eleg. L «it HMf Ruiili style (wlimh *e 
highLyrecentunend). |i.w * numtti. *nd fur the iiimplu™* hull Horne cn Wlltig £] .ee- 
rhfs JrtM w*rk wLll be from f*r t* ^ Specimen pages xnd engining* w L □ fcaui 


TheBev. ffOB£^r CQLLYEitw D* D,, LL*D. 
tAr&; ** It will be welcome everywhere * Jn 
our homes y our libraries, and to students who 
wish to read only the best boots,'* 


No other work i* richly and brilliantly illustrated. More than a score vt 
artists in America hast lavished upon the prod net ion their Very best efforts in 
other* may In' mentioned: (..ilberT t.i:ml. [.ippincotl, DeCoJl Smith, Ogden, 1 hi 
Shepiiard. Many of the illtistraliuna are full-page reproduction* of tup 
innjf scenes in onr »SI innal life, 

jin adei|u*tc idea uf the artistic features and education at valui 

. .i, bly«ry pabears the mark of expanse, lb niechanical finish il is s 

It is a w-ork to be personally enjoyed with the keenest literary zest and lo he adtili 

FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DA V, 

lory distribution is _ 

Knioht ifc BiiowN, 156 Fifth Avenue f New York. A 

Kudosed hud $i.o£> f"r one set of the STJinila-fd History in 

_____ biudLiifc[ t auuurding to the itrms of your 

social introductory offer. 


A iidrrii 


histobT st *«&ahc 


P(flPLE^ 

^TANOARff 

MPiTOjjy 

fewjSre 


- T 4 N 0 Afl 0 

^isroffy 

^nro states 
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ConBECtlCul, Kirl/ord. 

Woodsidc Seminary for Girls* 

li-e-tipei** twpt.ttiibcf ai, 


New Jenty, Newlon. 


Address for arcuiu 


Mm SaEa J. Swetb, I'nnijj ?*!■ 


District of Columbia, Washington. 

Chevy Chase French and English School 

l*if (rirU, Suburb of Wvhinft^n frcncll the ldit|$U£4 of the 
Principal. Mile. L, M* BotLi^sv. ilT : fil Praopai* 
City- Pci*t ’Washington, D. C. 


Mi*tC. PcTTTCEEI 


Law 


Study law by oorrr*p™dBO« ii«) 
llju-i rkiM i**’ jour own time anil 
I»bw;fl fi ir rt'mj/ Jianwt c<*nM* jw 
flch f KiU wjlli uddiUEflkil 
*i|t of lodlndujil tnrfmrt' 

IffVlirrfi ton. One wrlly*: "Haro 

n^jHVlk mare U|WIn UlTM wwt< 

to tfudet your instnicijoft than 1 
_ Jcarncd In four mentb Id a law 

SUCCESS ' ™ 0 * " 

Her*nth year. Pend for catolng. 

Chicago Correspondence School .a! Law. 

MW Reaper Elk* k * * * Cbk-axjo* 


Illinois, Highland Parlt. 

Northwestern Military Academy* 



't borough !y 

and thu «j i .C 9 .L. 



AW 

COURSE 

BY MAtL 


IlLuMruled tin uUr. 


M ms CaRULINK K. CLARK. I 


I 


prtfd.pt* i;u<|enii Sor ■ allege, CovenmteAt Academies, 
Local ion. HoCMi influence*. U. S„ Array I>et*iL 
Col, ILF. DaV] lysosf, h ts itftbL 

j-*p-+k T-X — Jf ll'-iurdinje Echo*-.] for Girl* in Krn- 

ivenawortn nalL a*>nh, a beautiful North bfeore 

mhurbof Chicago. Delightful borar, 6 H wroLiirb iru-t ruct urm. 

AtMre*s Mn. Mft«V Kkvb [IflHtriCK, Kenilworth. 

Illinois, Chicago. 

Home Study 

The University of Chicago. 

Often. 150 cfflina by correspondence in College and university 
lubftLl* iitider the. ptriOMl direction of id ins true [on. Work may 
be^m at any time. For infaraiaiiod, addre^ 

Tim IjisftVEk&iTV or Chicago, 

Cflntspondracc-dudy Depinment fDiv r I 5 j. DiiafP, 1 ( 3 . 

Individual instruction; both w*cs. College Course, 
University method), >f P.HdE-rn p ifjfdii(ion. Hish- 
|}f codoflrd. St udenls everywhere. Began now, 
Utilise spare rime, MVe money. Write fur full in- 
formation, ftutfnnal Cnrrtspornlente School 
«f Medicine, i .-2 Vt hrn. IfidjT., Indiana|« Lia, I ml, 


I^e-ading In degree. Same course as our resident 
Cfjllege. IT Diversity methods. Eminent fatuity, 
lifetmi e in ibc woti* „ Kive courses. Best pnpofi t ion 
offered. National patron age. I teg in mro, imlire 
Spare time, wvt numev. (let catalogue and parlicu- 
Lirs.. InJisitaptrlls Collect? of Law, 27 !>nn. Si r 


M HtfSathUbtU), Boston, Frankli □ Square, 

New England Conservatory of Music* 

I>r r E^rn 7iJ»p/rV.) Ci&ORGE W, CmadwiciC, M usfrjil DirtcUir, 
Send lof Prospectus, giving full Inform h lion, 

Framk \V. llAt.K, General Manager. 

Massachusetts, Greenfield, 

Prospect Hill School for Qrk* 

A thorough education Kith giHhtl home mEtiierKe- 

Ettihliifaed iBfaj, Mis* Ima F. Fiutkh, [►, - . 

1 j nnc f 


Massachusetts, Worcester. 

Trt . Prepares boys for college or scientific 

Worcester i-UMOimy* KhvtA _ miildinga of modem construe- 

licit. New Science hull. Sever! grcuip< of laboratories. Manual 
train!ng, Infirmary r l! y inn^iuin. Oval and cindrr track, A5Ih 
year begins Sept, 6, Vi. I> W. AlHKChdMlill!, A.M., Prin. 

MicHigan, Ann Arbor. 

University School of Music* Alberto Jimis 1 Hear! 

of Pianoforte [lefuirtmciil, Oardner S, Lamsun, A.ih, Head of 
Vocal I icpMirtirient, Albert A, Stanley, A, M+* llirei tor. S^isd to 
Si-i n-tarv fur anOHUieiceiuefit tuniaiUiUj* full particular* 


^ fl j . 1 , l»o turlr. The Stiuftnt m#.t f&i 

Collegiate Institute* a^ f r > m# Umt. i ^ 

faget i-xt the bright And [he slow. I^nguazes by natives, &oa feci 


above 


bright add [he slow, JL-iegnages by 
level. Healthy and dry. Table excellent.. Catalogue, 

J. C, Pla. B. 5 .. Princijal. 


Nr# Jrnty, Englewood. 

Dwight School for Girls* 

NinlhA'ear. Prep 4 r*tJiini fur College, Special Courses, 

Nfff Vo hit* Sing Sin?-. 

Dr, Holbrook's School 

will re-open Wednesday, Sept. 28 ,6 p, m. 

New V&rk, Sang-Sing-on-Hudi-on. 

Mt* Pleasant Military Academy 

with separate department) for small boys-. S^th year. Reference-); 
Hon. Joseph If,. Choale^ HamiEtou W, Mjbie. L.H. 0 . + Charles 
B* H^bbeU, FreSt. Board of EdUtSITton, New Vorlc City. For 
heauiifttlly iE 3 u*tr*i#d year book address The Pbihcipaul 

New York, Sing-Sin?-on-the-Hudson.. 

/ \ _ t , r * j r f^cpanci for college. 

'Jssmxng OCH 001 lor LnriS. Advanced courses in 
Art and Music. AJbeJt Ro« Pafson*, Musical Director. One 
hour from New York, vis! year begms September list. 

Miss C + C. Fuller, Prim.ipaI. 

Ohio, Cincinnati, 

Qncinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Mise Ct*»A B*ut Dincvtmt. A I borough mvdol education after 
methods of fcrrm«( buropean Conservatories. Residence Department 
for Ynuryr LadJo. Special Summer i enne Studema ran oner u an % 

tifpc Fcr c«*Hut nfdrrft Hiat LAi* Pti;i r 

Ohio, Cintinnali, Avondale, LefiOa Place. 

The H* Thane MHkr School for Girls* 

jMt, Auburn Iniiiiuie, Fsiahliihcd iS^.l Schnoj of Ltneutfi, 
Literaiure, History and Art. Elective courses of study,, i'reparnioti 
foe forturn travel. ' Family limited in number, 

Addrt!*a Mn. 11 , Tiijlve MIILei. 

_Pennsylvania, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Walnut Lane School aud Wellesley PreparaiiMT. Fee- 

Iiarei fur all Cutle^es. Academic and Special course*. Reopeiu 
Sept, ^ 6 . Address Mn. THkonoRA ft. RiCMAhl>S, Prum.. 

Mist S)wa LoUI^B Tsacv, Associate. 

Ptnnsy 3 v*[ii»t Ogonta, 

/-** t, f A J_. On the tummii of ih# CheItca Hilts 

^ncltennam Academy) iitAt FbiUdeiphu, PenDsyi*»kv 

leuling pnepufttory bo4idlu|i scb«Hil, under th* tuiltt»ry vystjrm, Benreventol 
by mote rhiD ,yj of Its graduates Ln j Icidinjf eoJlegea and scientific sebooi*. 
Jwo Id 4 tco per vear: vu exthAiS- Itluvtmed ljuW, 

TUHN c. Kick, Pb.D., 


John- 

New Yuric, New York City, 


Frin., duraU, Pa. 


The Misses EJy f s School for Girls- 

Riverside Drive, 6 ^lh and 86 ll> Street). 

New York City, mbiti-ban. 

The Misses Hickok’s School for Girls. 

Lectures t)y professors in Coluttihii UnEvensity. 

MutxIsTOWN, New Jersey, 

MRS. HAZEN'S 

SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

PELHAM MANOR, N. V. 

Half Hour from New ^ork. 

New York, New York, 1.3 and 15 West 86th Street. 

Mrs. Leslie Morgan's ?S5£5, F-njjliah, fr^m Kinder) ^ 

ten rbrouzh * idlcgt Preparatory. Convertaiional r renefe and GeniuP- 
ffterirturf, list** 


[cel through 
Unghik SA i\f r kt ftf 


HENRY F. MILLER 


BEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Pianofortes 


Plruic Nil'ill inn Me t." 3 Lire'a when J'^ut write to advertisers. 
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MCCLURE'S MAOAZiyE. 




IS BLIND ^ 0 

O WILL NOT EXCUSE 

•;jS IGNORANCE 




I T STICK IS BLIND, 11 and so is the young man who allows 
what we offer him to slip away* Think of it! A legal 
education by spare-time study at home ! What a boon to 
poor young men [ What a chance to learn a profession while 
working on the farm, in the shop, behind the counter, in the 
school! 

Hundreds of successful men all over the world are enthusiastic 
friends of our Law School, because all that they are and have was 
gotten through the legal education we gave them , and every bit 
of tlieir work wag done at home in spare time. 

We can do as much good for you ; but we have to get your 
permission to teach you, so we have prepared a fully illustrated 
catalogue descriptive of our system, with hundreds of letters 
from students in all kinds of employment and in every part of the 
world, telling of their satisfaction with tile work. Success is not 
so much of a gamble as some persons think ; it depends on certain 
conditions, many of which any man can bring about if he will, 
The law is the surest stepping stone to honor, preferment, and 
wealth everywhere, and you uni inLister the law at small expense, 
at home, in your spare time, with our system, which hw been in 
successful operation for eight years—the oldest, largest, and best 
Correspondence School of Law in the world. Now is the best 
time to begin. Preparatory course, business law course, Regular 
law college course. 

Address for free catalogue, particulars, etc., 

The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 

2SI TELEPHONE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH, 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 



pRANK G. DOSSERT 

... Vocal Instructor 

Carnegie Hflll, New York, Studio *Sp5 

SINGERS PREPARED FOR OPERA, CON¬ 
CERT, ORATORIO, OR CHURCH WORK 

VOICE BUILDING A SPECIALTY 


Wm fur mir Us [j|r. Th,< i k, 

Til Oi i^inof htAlktltK-mijr, 
■, ^ n by Cm IK Amir* W 

1 E^wtrt, wIioilniiL- 

1 M le nieroil far mors 

I tllAtl '■Jfi JTH-. Sr'mt 

I Mil F IIEK 10 any 

r'-.uhr >'f tin- in ,i-. .i .■ s r; ■ ■ i -r cents In Itiinps 
CHVW Ln.-L',*:--. ,\ - ■. - :-r u fr> ,■ aawplQ 

ifV iti rim I i-Muier, 4 month]? na|ier 
. fur t>- : tlb si'ii-.i t imintr Adtl reus 

The LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 

21 Adelaide St,, Defrail, Mich. 


DO YOU 



P. P. MACKEY and ELEANOR UEORUliN 
Director!. 

be 

Mplff first Munday n 

l-il.Krr. Fairly >*p- 

<lmrn.li]* ft A 

™ ' "Elcfc u r e 1 r nn y *.■ W 

rnlly nil tin 

t ■ ft ■ "i ce i .f i ■ i] \ |J 

i« 1 >9 r r i • JF 

tftlD tlratefl’.^ry tu |be 

nsrist dies i sve |irr|in- 

r»liuii |,ir ful|>it, li.ir, ri-'ttrum ur stj^r." Sj»C\ 14] And 

LitivAte Irj&ani. 1'rus.pci tun , I-ally esiiLiiutng syaum mad ittria*, 
mailed free. 

M ATKIN A ■, WHA n A TIC 1 ( l'ATOItY 

Tlie Brrkrlcy l*yrettm, 

I* li, HthMffpt, 'nwtlllh tie, 1 , Turk CHy. - 

Mrn, I'ieiirucn ■ 'L.illilii l Vurlc. " 1 ILK I>KLSA.Hl'M 
-•F as. t 1 m I mi,” raided iin receipt of price, #1 cci. 
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and Day 

g* ^±<»l fee Girli. 
irtffiCGli*. Cfrtifccitr 
Adv* 0 c*d ooctrses and 


TW>»fbiT by Mail. Secta fnf 
Ht-NK) VON DEYLEN, 

Oiftno Place, BnuOtLVN, N. \. 


5 **! JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 

K - ft or OH *a-f SCIENTIFIC course 

■ * ih* iDitiUdul nfl«lt ot writer*. 
L ' . blL*hcii. Rc*pou si ble, tsaretrcjfnC 

1 ■ :■ (fipt'rieinled Kill wmpetfjit. flti- 

■ - , t^sful and pleased, E^t of refer- 

■ rile for descriptive catalogue. H La 

3 • AHdrrti, 

^ uucTi &ovkes»itdehce school or joim- 

w a t tim >o,S| Telephone Bid#. . LHjlrim, Ulcb. 


OLD BOOKS I>V^T^ ^Tddrni^ F 

V, I, rrau litnl. 11 It fill St,, St, Lnnll, !Ho, 


Tcils how to Embroider Center- 
pieces, 1 Jo ilies, Tea Cloths, Sola 
Cushions, Photo Frames, etc., in 
new designs. Shows just how to 
make all the different embroidery 
stitches, i lives valuable lessons in 
shading flowers and leaves, Con¬ 
tains 2 s entirely new Colored Plates, 
4 ol double roses* 

Also mlcs, and new patterns for 
Ci oss Stiifh and Church hnibroidery, 
as well as for the latest thing in 
needlework called CuriicdLi Devore 
Crochet. 


W* L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon* N„ D 


dLifrcatwl^™. will b#**nUa 
ir p- iJr. in *L|ypr- tfollHL t 


i of newspaper t Lippi: 
iE.w per hundred. 

> ■ -r- ■ j. i ' i 


T| Iflf | names. .«? per hundred. 
\mcncan Sewn Clipping Gcil, Dep[. A.W, 


$ 2.75 BOX RAIN COAT 


Florence Publishing Company 

15 IlHdge St., HoreiKC, Mass. 



Please mention M^CUirc'h when > uu write Lj ud^-fLisers. 
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MCCLURE'S MAGAZINE. 




L ieut, pe ary, of the 

U.S.Navy.isthe most 


PAT. APft.25 T -1893 







experienced of all living 
men in Arctic exploration. 

Before embarking on his 
present expedition, and 
after a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject, he 
equipped his force with a 
supply of Oneita Combi¬ 
nation Suits in a suitable 
weight. The advantage 
of these garments, from 
a purely scientific and 
practical point of view, 
the distinguished explorer 
found to be, that, while 
retaining the heat of the 
body, they do not encum¬ 
ber the movements of ac- 
- tive men. In short, they 

liberate man from the “ curse of clothes,” leaving him 
as free for unhampered agility as the leopard in his 
velvet skin. 

Sknd for Illl'strati-U Booklet 

ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 


1 


1 


Address Dept* H 


Office: No* t Greene Street, New York 


Please mention McClure's when yon write to advertisers. 
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McCLURE'S MAGAZINE 




To Lb [ratal* ^ulrA, oar I ilr^t 

MUSICAL 
TALKING 
MACHINE. 

3 'Vi' will pi’ni] mjp iL .pvrtal 
|irW, . i.ili| li 2 p v iilhi 
i rii ■ ii it luVi * | c n 
ii-irii, rC- ., fi..p f LoU 


vu<- 


Eurrjr mvtaLuB ffnprmh ifed prrff.rt, J&DiJ qnU i —*m, ijjt in-.| 

COLUMBIA TAUINQ MACHINE, C0„ PtPT» &. M HDBQAEN. hi. J. 

METAPHYSICAL AND OCCULT 

I ,j!+■ ru, e u tv , fk-riil ffl.n i MkEBLloGrue. 

"PRACTICAL HEALING FOR MIND AND BODY” 

Tty Jmiw* W. YAIHiII. li’tlM-nni'dv hO»' l’ 1 ' e|c 

MENTAL HEALING *2S3T 

I‘| Ml llurlvj- J' n 3 i 11 mil | ng i'O.i (* 1 * H M<|l|nj[|p |4 tMfUfO. 


vnin v«r 


1-C l”! l_lF k Iu y.iu 
utiliiFiif MercM 
the ciiiinqn?n place? 

- (iLatis, (iu( pul>- 
lien-s *re mic n^t 

, smifilnl. ni> , 
luahl", "Cottklii 
l| iiui -1 crVnta.ip-fc 
Kd-liCllH ci tit 

1 1 , !nu 41 ml } 1•$- 

- l’rvre, 

>il*in!.1 llglltfi.'' 

f t _ *w. ik. 

Iirns frnin iJ.Jdi.- I > i .v * I’ri' c , J I w-< M»! fturwi An |J h I ill I#*, J' jL , 

* ■ cents. lij- IT ‘i/r'n+ii' V a riit //jn i /m i ■ ht.i. 

1 JllI-lJ A fil- liOLl, Ar+bHMrtH, NrW lut-T,. 



CASK No, Ni'j.— \ Scotc httiafi, .iced E h ir 1X five coming tn Te Kftfi in 
!", found lumvdl math affciric-ik hy the change iu climxie, md uii vwin 
Lu1 tip villi OiiplI iru ifVfr und jmundkr. Trir iltidi fv in ihf tn>ipital 
fil ect riim up with qitmnc, eatumel u-.tt *trj,’hnine. jfid he left iIl. Hot 
pit^J .if-m|4fLC vrei iind dlgcsl hut ruined l or I Hi r 

VfJ-nt hi W 4%-i [drill 6 iiiflcriT, lonkinp. he vn--, !l rrmre like A dug nji 
t"'P« ihoJi am Lliini; c|w " 1>ncd*i he ■ .ini' .iirui<,.m .u.b ettisr mrnl 
i'i Kipanv T itiu'p^, and, ■hough he haul mi faith, he Wu^lu -uid took 
»mnn T it ibaul H month (tc oqnumird in cok r thcsii i w<» rich dai 
•*nd he irMihes lliev hove worked wonders f. r lum, ITr is nnw cnmji.tr- 
* r iir!v iJrntii; -itiiJ hear \ and r.m uc-elr all d.c. I'iirlicillat- i f thin m 
te»*s ii.ir t ,lvc arr (ivfji m fie'•*I ■■! i nir hundred and siati |u^ h™^ 
Cn S a i ri mg ni. re rli m 41 (h-Hin.tin( mirificiniah Hum pcrviilis wfin have 
hrer cured, rt Ir-cd nr licnciilnl h\ ihe uw -Ri|>jns I ,h M l,s I hr 
hook nu t he hail free hv mill . -n aj [iLicaitirh Liv |itml i! r ,rd "4 i.Hherviwe 
te lA< R'piMiy Chrn»4 |! i In Sprure Sl„ New Vink l SaJirfllr nrt> n 
(rniuuiinu tm TU|Mni latHiIrt. mil he wnl hv mail ftir fiv< cents, «r 
drirrn cartrns I'Jii TahuJrs f r l- .ccits riiei-'mjy iilwi be W«I Of dflrif- 
JTH \, iienrr.i vtuTtki*trees, gm. ri r.ru- 4k;eri!s. poytmai.ltla ,md M 

jt Li L .L U1 .1 111 J p ( 11 L| IJ4JT Mll3|TCS JIft| b.4 I k \ H i j i 


Teachers and Brain Workers 

Sh ;u .< WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 

m keep the sv&ner*’. supplied with phosphoruses ad tbuit$ttsUun th 

Vit»l Force r Nerve Power and Energy, 

sdd t.y iJnuisKii. WINCHESTER A GQ, t N. Y. 

of FACE fliid FORM 
can he gained b> my 
t re lit me n l ; i til 1 » rtu r- 
in rut 
will 

iH-glu tlie firm day, and after 
it Ntiort time you wiil delight your- 
nolf mn| vnur friends by acquinog & 
charmingly tmiMpurenL purr 

irlft'i.v fikiti, Iu\iroll’s i l jt‘s Anti til 
neeiled >, dovriapiniut Of the clkreltn, 
neck, etc. 1 give my personal audition 
to you by mail, gu until tee mg surccas; 
disiance malcefl no difference- Addrr^ 
eot‘Losing sLamp, for parlictllArB,whicli 
1 will acrid sealed in pilain euvclope, 

Jtfmt 1 . (i » Jf ujq tley. Box jojj, A>>r Fori, A. J'+ 


DAYS irREE TRIAL 

Buy direct fretn Ficiwy »l Vi holenlr pntvs. 
Saves large profit» No otesrev rn 

vjnee This ttirk-rr*«' drop 

Sen ing Machine Equil [p tfheci «eldl 

hv .igccit* V $65 lrVl»fl*iH pi fit l* fi*.-Hl- 
lr' , d ■ due #jy lof^D, ihh.r Jfjn’kiiipi^ ei, f 1 t.A*i 
|l|, All attachments Fan. Pwt imw 
In use. Warranted zo yeare. t’aiaIngue and 
ttftfmeatu free. Wme teday fw sptdjl 
freight tfder. 

CtSH 111 VKliS’ i:nion. 

I ^S-IK I H . V 11 n narrii U *1 ti | Chlrn no. III. 


KLONDIKE COLD SEATTLE 

Now is the Tight time to buy Real E>u;r fur 
pmfit. Values yn invr, but sure Lo rue 
Send for Lisi and Map. 

MOERtSOX k K8HILS.I5. SeiUlf, 
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MtCLUBirS MAQAZIXE. 


is the Modern Stove 
Polish, which means 
UP-TO-DATE; that 
is, labor-saving, brilliant in effect, no dust 
and no odor. It makes a rusty old stove look 
as good as new in a minute. Put up in 
paste, cake or liquid form. 

J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 



MUSIC 


Sh«i Mtiiic, ioc. i copy, pieces, 1-tst free. 

Copyright Mtiiic *i dkcodnl, Instruction books for 
ill iuiiriimthtii, W'rije rfle whit you warn. 

F. «, AiIuiub, litnm Fulton St.* Brooklyn, M* Y, 



WILL CARLETON’S 

MAflAZPNB 

"EVERY WHERE.” 

You Have ill bird at Will CarlctOn. Lhc f.injtii 
poet, and editor: aulliDt of " Firm Ballidi," " City 

lrCRrmls." eK-, etc, HI? SOfiujiiw c^ntaiiLH latent 
ptwiun, skstwhcj sod iiorles, 

GO Cento iYhf. 

SPECIAL ■OFFER, 4 Matb, 1* CbiU. 
EVERT WHERE PUBLISHING €0., 

Devilment K., Brooklyn, 3f, Y, 


Ch« Cawrencc Journal 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS- 

fflj tlty and Wtckfy*) 

The JotfHMAL, Under |ht name of the LliW rente Republican, 
was founded in 1&57, and soon miter absorbed the State Journal, 
which Jhad succeeded the HeiaH of Freedom. In 1874 it ac¬ 
quired the Lawrence Tribune, daily And Weekly, and again a 
paper bearing the same nante 111 iBSS. The Journal ia accord¬ 
ingly the oldest and most widely known and extensively Circu¬ 
lated of any paper in the territory tributary to Lawrence. 

The Journal controls and publishes exclusively the day 
Associated Press reports, together with all morning dispateh-es. 
[hui giving a complete tckgrapfiic report for the twentyTour 
hours preceding publication. 

The Journal, daily edition, is published every evening, 
Sunday excepted. 

The Journal, weekly edition, is a sixteen paged paper, and 
is issued every Saturday. 11 will reach every jmstofficc in the 
county on that day. Thin edition 13 the most complete weekly 
paper in Kansas, 

Advertising ftates oa Application. 

Address LAWRENCE JOURNAL CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


The Best Education 

la that Which tielpa to 

INCREASE YOUR SALARY, 

WHY the 

American School of Correspondence 

( t. h&rifrtd- by tht Ct'TnmvHTi'taiik a/ Mas lAckuMtt 

offers il\e Best Education by mail. 

BECAUSE IT IS 

R purely Educational Institution ar\d. not 
a rrjor^y-iqahins enterprise, 

R school Chartered by tl^e Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

Devoted exclusively to Engineering (Steam, 
Electrical j Mediae teal). 

Conducted by tecfirjical Experts of vJorld- 
vjide reputation* 

OUR 

ELECTRICAL COURSE 

is up-to-date apd thoroughly abreast 
of the tjTT|es. It is eritt\UElaattcaily en¬ 
dorsed by thousands of proiqtqeh 1 Elec¬ 
tricians ar\d Enyirjeers, 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

To t^ose enrolling during October a special 
club rate at 331/j per cent, discount 

'jftdll be atloTrt/ed. 

Write at once for Handbook aijd special 
terms 

American School of Correspondence 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Lincoln Fountain Pen 


The leader. Better than ever. Others imitate but never equal the Lincoln, A 
regular $2 .50 solid gold pen; holder handsomely engraved hard rubber* The simplest 
construction; works perfectly—no blotting, no shaking, nr> sticking and scratching. 

Lasts long. No better working pen made at any price. Price Its only cheapness. 

Sent, post-paid, complete with filler for only $1.50+ More elaborate designs at higher prices* 
Your money back - if you want it * Live dealers sell and recommend the Lincoln. 



Agent* 

W«n(cd, 



Cut is 1 j sUe 
of $1.50 pen. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., I0B Fulton Street, Room 18, New York, N* X, 

Hthsjp mention McClnre’a when j'^u write t-u iiilvrrtiKn, 
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Mr ( 1 LURE'S MAOAZlNR. 



Addressed to Churches of all Denominations, all Benevolent 
and Charitable Organizations, Hospitals and Societies orga 
nized for the public's benefit* 

A new way to pay OLD DEBTS and a new way to keep OUT OF DEBT* 

We he re with submit to your careful consideration a plan, by which it will be an easy matter 
for your church to raise a large sum of money without any extra trouble or expense on your part- 
We are desirous of largely increasing the sale of WHITE CLOUD FLOATING SOAP, 
and arc willing to spend a large sum of money to have ita superiority as a white floating soap 
more generally known* In fact, some time ago we decided to adopt the plan in question as one 
of our methods of advertising, and we thought it mure advisable to spend our money in this way 
than in the usual manner now in vogue. Our offer is open to all churches of all denominations, 
all benevolent and charitable organizations, hospitals and societies organized for the public's 
benefit, that axe desirous of raising money to assist in their good work. Remember it will be 
easy for you to collect White Cloud Soap wrappers, because Jas. S. Kirk & Co. are not only the 
most widely known soapmakere in the country, but have the repntation of making the bestbuapu* 


OUR PROPOSITION IS AS FOLLOWS 


Which holds good during 1838* or until Jan, I T 1393. when this offer expires: 

Will pay for outside White Cloud Soap Wrap¬ 
pers, Small size : 

,V*j Wrapper* 

LOOO Wrapper* 
i.OOO Wrappers 
5,000 Wrappers! 

7,500 Wrappers 
10.000 Wrappers 
2 t),0M Wrappers 
liO.CJUO Wrapper* 

40,000 Wrappers 
50vD0Q Wrappers 
(id.ltH) Wrappers 
70,000 Wrapper* 

H 0.000 Wrappers 
00 ,001} Wrappers. 

100,000 wrappers. 


6.45 
12 . 
St 10 
(W.00 
100,00 
115,00 

moo 

414 00 
566.00 

moo 

«&U0 
LOOH.00 
1.1KLU0 
1 , 3 £ S 00 
1,500,00 


* ZVi 
4 $> 
S .70 
£LO0 

ih.oa 

9 L 00 

lSfi* 0 O 

2T>V«3 

EB 5 .M 

3*100 


How ensy it will be for ynur conKrceaticn to raise a large aum of money when you take Soto eon- 
fider.ition the fact that rvervbody list's Soap, If all members af yeui* church will, tbemseircs, use 
KJRK'5 WHITE CLOUD SOAP and urge their friends to do so, wrappers wilt soon commence to 

E our into your committee s hands by the thousand, and pour members will not only be using the voi j 
eu soap made but enriching youT treasury at the same time. 


White Cloud Soap, the Autocrat of all White Floating Soaps 


Now, all we ask is that you purchase WHITE CLOUD SOAP from your 
grocer, and urge your friends to do likewise; save the outside wrappers, turn them 
in to some one appointed to collect them. And when receiver has accumulated a 
sufficient number to be entitled to any of our offers, send them to ua and we will 
immediately upon receipt mail a remittance covering amount due. However, you 
have until the end of the year before sending them to ns. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO 

CHEMISTS. CHICAt 


ESTABLISHED, 1839 


PlrAw nicntirtn McCluir’fc when y«u write la advertisers. 
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A Good Night’s Rest. 


X here is a “comfortable feeling” that comes after 
a bath with Ivory Soap, which is conducive 

to a good night’s rest. J VORY SOAP is pure, 

cleansing and refreshing, and leaves the tenderest 




dj iliitjjircmtfmiy SFiai^to us skin with a delicious sense of restful comfort. 

IQlvoi-v S. .| L p Wrapf*^, cm pi'i. I’j jH 

fit which we wll! hrn..! .i copy tuiilpidt 
•-n cnfiMid [ilatr paper, 141 17 
ihchfc*,, 4 511 11 □. r. | -j $.| foflrajnLn^, 


iicf Ln^j, 

THE Pit OCT lift & 1 .AMBLE CO. 
ClHClKNATi. 


IT FLOATS. 

CofijTl^hE, iH-'fl, fe| fba A Ufcu.u:« c*-, 1 .1—fcaoi&L 
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The New Shoe 
For Women... 


Made in all 
Fashionable Leathers 
and m 27 Styles 


Tht illustration of l he shoe ta 
from i (3 i reel ptv »E"^r.L]>li of one of 
onr “ mannish " h shapes. 


T*'ade-Htark branded 
into self ef every Seresis 
Shee r 


A revelation in footwear, and 
to-day the standard of the 
world. The exquisite style, fine material, 
and nicety of finish delight the eye, and the 
artistic modeling' affords an ease in walking 
never before possible. Certain peculiarities 
in construction prevent that common trouble, 
the flattening of the arch of the foot. 

Soros is Shoes always support the Instep. 


A. E. Little & Co 


62 Blake Street, Lynn, Hass 


P]caA« thcfkti^n ^IcCJ irr’a mil v lire mlverlr*. 
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Who pays 

k \^ V' < for all the clothes, etc., that are worn out 
(r?) and torn to pieces in the wash ? Who- 
ever it is, he or she ought to insist that 
V<V V\ the washing shall be done with Pearl- 
h ?\\ V \ ine, and with Pearline only. Then 
\ \ \ that ruinous, expensive rub, rub, 
I | \ rub, over the wash-board, which 

/ jM makes all the trouble, will be done 
, P j away with. 

J / / It isn't a little matter, either, this 

:- / J needless wear and tear. It's big 

enough to pay any man to look after 
]/ it. and stop it. Pearline saves not 
1/ jf only hard work, but hard-earned 


" money. 

rj n J Fcddlera arid some unscrupulous grocers will tel! you “ this is as good as " 
OCiiLl of 11 ihc same ts l*earliQc/ J IT'S FALSE—Fearline is never peddled, 
■j. T™i 1 and if your grocer £ehdi vou snmfithing in place of Pearline, be 

Back honesi— bath* ‘ 493 JAMES PYLE, New Yoik. 





n ■ yrUTa Ip VnLi )mve an invention to 

W A I rN I A vr protect Lit thr CtU kTS. wtilt L» 

■ PI 1 Ml I V ALEXANDER A UOWEI-L. P«rrtit 
Ijuryrr*. 607 Tib Street* N. \V,, Washington, U, L, (rr^Sattlis-l'itfi 

■ ^^7)- sclid 11 hr bmlj; l'I nlfufLltiUlun (No. A free. 


and cool finders when you use the 


No smut; no burnt hair ; even heat. Of 
alt dealers, or by mail for %5 terns stamps. 


Til >I-L, UlAEIJilt Md TJ 4 V OS tbb f ir»ral' 
*1 nc BUYS THIS REGULAR 
or, 30^15 EAL PLUSH CAPE- 

flllB HFPFB Cut mb -W erul M-ad lo 
uun urren U! ^ HQ j K |mte 

your liflUJil "JjU weight, numlHT Jill IjCh 
unjUlid l>. ■<I> (it |i( (jf aii<| MIS, nii,l 

tvlU hdiiI you lhL* I'ftB.utlfulwpe by tx 

i'lr-^i' i 1. Ji ^! j I ij*-<r 1 If ri iml.'D I kin t 
,. u run r. i.tnln*' and Iff ll dh ll }nsr 
H*i|.mtt ,■ 1 r-r-Y!. ii'ff^c- and If fpHfed rtardy 
ll % fM-|t-rriH^iai I r il H I.■ Im* of I h? l| htHBh‘'«I fh 
nrMM'n l* viu f ipp- n ■*! r-tfulri lift 

Lipn bitlil I17 dlltfr. Hi fl 5.IH1, 
eiit I Ilf iiCiirEl. Ol Et HE 1 fc- 

L LlL fltsi L 57.0S, -a* H- 


Sen! 1 1 If anywhere fl . "c . n 

Ln ib-h ctiuniry auhfccl f Aq.j^s* l>epi HIL 

to lip|tF[IVjl V* m |( 

Ji.-M'rlnE ton ol ubuVc I.Ni Kr “-vfl ; 

JatMu'U (SSt 

|aj. till- I »■ UCr iiJti.ult: It.ml aicij hue 
,K r ii nli u( Efi.iLi Ir. Ibc e*.' ry ulcil Hj lr-, )■[ i" i Ifnpth an I 
rViTI E?lll|i | - Tl llbrlltu E ••■■<• I -L til if IV Til I.1TVC- 5lM?h 

■ 1JI .11, ii fi n 01 r 1 ■! i-11 itlh running dlu^A II ih^' t'iick 

■ 1 liit 1 r ill. 'a i.Gll -lit: >■, rf.-Eittlied f, larjji! -|.itli|J liui 
tun .till m far! 1 te.i! " tfi-.ui " 11 ll.'- |i ■■ . h’.'! i'll'" 
inr| nitbi.y iiithjrlllif £!> g C 

J'Lnii I- 1 1NI.V 

I, It l V IHIN.PA or EH 1 

Hai-lLt l unit Hndl» n H*-„ 4 hlB»rn 


a& 


d by Gooqig 






tetCL VUE'S MAO A XI iVE. 


''When you wish the latest Styles y write to us,' 1 

Suits and Cloaks, $5 

If you wish something decidedly new in fi dress or s Lonk, and entirely different from the ready-made 
garments which you find in every store, write for our Catalogue ami Samples, There are hundreds ol firms 
making ready-made suits and cloaks,, but we are the 01 dy house making fashionable garments to order at 
nmdenile prices. 



Our Catalogue illustrates an exquisite line of Ladies' Costumes and Cloaks selected from the newest Paris 
models, Our designs are exclusive, and are shown by no other firm, and the fabrics from which we moke our 
garments comprise only the very latest novelties. 

Charming Costumes in new designs, $5 up 1 ■ Jaunty Capes, $3 up 

Tailor-made Suits, faultless in cut and Fur Collarettes, $$ up 

finish, $5 up A splendid line of new Skirts, cut according to 

Handsome Jackets* lined throughout* entirely ttlc latest paris models* $4 up 

different from the ready-made ones* $5 up Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits* Etc, 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 

Tf h when writing In us, you will kindly Male whether you wish Minifies for sui(4 or dunks, wc wilL bo able to semi you a lull line of 
exactly what you desire. Ln addition toour regular lines, of sample, »e have speCul Sine* at black goods and fa brie* E<ir second mourning. 
Write lo-tlay for catalogue ant) samples; you will get them by return luall, They will be sent^/iw to the LuJy who wishes to 
dewa well at moderate con. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO.* 119 and 121 West 23d Street* New York City 

Please mention McClure's when you write to advertisers 
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Plated Underwear 


This illustration shows 
practicability of 
Munsng Union Sun 
for Children. 

Men and Woirtn 
\ also find our Union 
i SuA most comfort- 
j/L able. 


The fabric—«©£ 

T ji-fcfc. cotioo &1 r add 

w oo(“ insures 
wear, appeaf- 
WtCjlFJW an-cc and shape 

] The ciffftiz fktf 

I fniffi Ktv« ail 

,1 the advantage? 

■■kK t? 1 tull-l rttiLoocd 

jy n f rt-f P 4 I 
Jtfufar ftrurs 

| i I j^sk your deal¬ 

er I Of 

I j I w fdoJ5 BwK t 

w & S I 5rr^ ' ^v- 

A# 1 i aR srrles P-lso- 
-graphed on 
living mfide-U. 
sent post paid 
nfi 

NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


Dress Skirt 


QUEEN QUALITY 


liUr .iMmIuic ptncflelwii fr.xn nip. 
■*■-.[ 11 v Hi wnuld [Ujlk irtlm* *■* *' 2 
a lb. I li.*t Hie cnmJvrL 

ihHL .. 11 e S|ji:3e '■! nc^- iut ** 

■ I- Ik * 

t- *J ifrW- ■*■«* eilr«* 


THE FAMOUS SHOE 

i_— equaled in retaining shape, wear. 
Fas! '1 >nahle lor street, dress, htimi 

All feet and Unties liUeJ 
jr tort, hcfk f -ind leather's. 

1 style, 

ftUALITY ' fit and tomfort, 
COUNTS Uj j' material, 

f workmanship, 

queen quality 

..FOERDERER’S” VIC 
■ used exclusively) 


* ■>m cv« *r-j rtr- - * * ■*-, * 11 'J 

Lurfilv ‘II w Mura 

L ,l ih^f ptniet.ws* *!*™ - 7 *; 

|. ..r 1 n^ .hil.L h.r»vy-*r«lil * ■:*» T "^ 1 

i.ii-er-jif.HiJ l™.S- TTse ? ■** 

A^ JVS *tmtf to HfcMtfJnf i 

nr.'i Li^f i*rfert “^‘aLJSSJS 

, Mil, I y Li, ami fiur*erob. Ar.T^frt -.ffc 

- :r . il< r ),»1 » C ■’• 

• - -t ' -«• “ ri ■ ' ^ 

IS y.riindfd If ■- ii * ll -"' :|rf L. 

: j i ,spies.jtay»t»c,£t it 0**'-*ff*'- 


►lilt ro 


hun I : hecn, 


w ntiv 


- l-arpr- t<K% 

LADIES' SUPPLY C 

stif forest ave^ ^ jr - 

Ej-ACETTurA^n* rraiwi 

made i- W LiUKlJH pMrtN^nti m ■“ 

n trrr r*B < it Ai*rt L 

,r. WT1U tD uivETWea 


TRADE 


*ARA 


THOS. G. PLANT CO.. Makers 

Boston. Mass. 


meLtivn 
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T«At>E MARK 

A Shoe of Quality 


In Ibe M Easefett M madam wil! find the finished elegance—the perfection of style—and 
superfine material and workmanship characteristic of high-priced and high-grade shoes only. ■ 
This is our Briton style—made in lace and button—with medium narrow toe. Made on a last 
_perfected after long study and care—of finest 

selected black kid—silk stitched. military 

heel (one Inch high] and medium fall weight sole, 
■k :.i..■'■ =:' . -■: : {-•:■• ir-.r cried patent 

•.*h- - ir " '■ ■ ■■ . ■ ;••!•. tc absolute 

‘hr- foot a neat 

■ ^ ’-ii n - irar per feci filler 

\ —■ r-'csill its sha: ■ lv: : •■, l not run over. No 


The Perfect Shoe 


for Women 


Quality the best-latest styles 


m PER PAIR* 

not obtainable from 
your dealer, order di¬ 
rect from us* We 
guarantee to fit you, 
|fe«. and will pay de- 
Rfew liveranceSi 


373 DeKalb Ave., New York 

Borough of Brooklyn, 


HsrneHsvIlle, 

Tioy, 

Albany, 
Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Qttymwa, |dwj 


Boston. Masa. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Salem. Mass. 
Brockton, Mass, 
SprLn^fiiJd. Mj&s 


Providence, 
Rullincb Vt. 
St, Albans. Vi 
Burlington, Vt 
Portland, Me, 


OUR PAINTY CATALOGUE FREE, SEND FOR IT 
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F LOWEST 
WHOLESALE 


Our New Fail 
CATALOGUE 
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MeCLITRE'S MAGAZINE. 



A SHOE WITH A RECORD! 

For Every Day in the Year! 


They ire built so that the feeling of being' well 
shod is not ruined by the fit of ones shoes. 


THAT IS A SECRET OF 
PINGREE-MADE SHOES. 


From soft, durable dated Kid* with stout writ 
soles f _ r street wear, and Flexible Turn Seles for 
indoor?- Neat round tors* sensible heels* 


Price $CJOO Every- 
Always p| where. 


„.*.A£K YOUR DEALER FOR THEM_ 


If he hasn't them tend us mite, width and 
style wanted (lace or button, welts dr turns!, 
wi h h $3. do, and we will aee that you get I hem, 

We make other styles for both men and women, 
selling for $3*50, 54-00 and $5*QQ> from finer 

materials, but none more durable, comfortable , or 
stylish. Also Children's Shoes that wear and fit. 


’Write us at once for 44 Compositac-" It tells you 
all about COMPOSITES, and costs nothing, 

Mm.ri.ju McCra-ne’s. 


PINGREE &c SHIT H, Detroit, 

)tfck T r* »f U.lJtV L1 t> 4* ®r Till STWWTHt SW* 

fur '■’i injifrv aii L thillitrin, 







Knitfod 


Fable 


Padding 


■mu 


Knitted /Mattress 


Pads 


V 


.Send fur lrf(‘ hiifiklet and sample ril (hrc« jeond^, nhkh delight every Httu^ekc eptf 
■*|im appreciate* tuttiri tiiiJ economy in table service, and clrnn, coin tollable, healthful 
he.ln. Sitii hi all f fr^r *clasa drv ifnad* houses. \ddress, Knit led iTsttrcs# Co +1 Canton 
Junclinn, flas*. I --.i-■■ m- r.i .1 M fi ■■ s. 


Please mention McClure 1 * tt-Vn you write to advertisers, 
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Well Bred 
Soon Wed’ 

Girls 

who use 

Sapolio 
kl r 


JuicKiy 

Married 


I ASKED A MAID IF SHE WOULD WED, 
AND IN MY HOME HER BRIGHTNESS SHED: 
SHE FAINTLYSMILED AND MUR MU RED LOW 
"IF I CAN HAVE SAPQLIO. 1 ' 












'A PERFECT FOOD — nar Wboltaowne as 
it is Delicious 


THE STANDARD PCR 
P 0 R 1 TT AND 
EXCELLENCE.... 


Costs less than one cent a cup 

Our Trade- Hark on htry 

Walter Baker & Co. lm. 

DORCHESTER, I1ASS. 

ESTABLISHED ITBO. 


ivorvr 

AP 


Is used where 
the most careful 

v 

selection is necessary 


For Thirty-nine Years the 

STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 

S~ PENS 

SPENCERIAN 




Satisfaction. 


when I* errin'' Good Ran«e Cornet Wajht is 
on t 1j v form the w rarer m BAf tailed atie looks 
right; *he khovi hIm? ft-f-Jn right; fin* hm tile 
[diy«lrlan'H aftauranre that ulir Ib dressed right 
lor health. AH who have worn them I'lpre^ 
their satisfaction with 
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r- E T-7, l 7- VERSITY libraries 
H. green library 

0RD 'i, C , / ^ IF ,9 fiN,A 94305-6004 
[415] 723-1493 

ok* may be recalled after 7 days 

DATE DUE 


Stanford U 
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